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ERRATA. 

Page  V,  line  5,  for  "  Ren6  "  read  "  Ren6e." 

Page  xxxvii,  note  1,  for  **  Ghiberto  "  read  "  Giberti." 

Page  xl,  line  5,  for  "  Penelosa  "  read  "  Penalosa." 

Page  ei,  line  1,  for  "  Selva"  read  "  Selve." 

Page  cix,  line  5,  for  **Perenot  de  Granville  "  read  "  Perrenot  de  Gran- 

velle." 
line  10,  for  **at  Rousillon  "  read  "  in  Roussillon." 
Page  exxxvi,  foot  note,  for  "  Buonaparte's  "  read  "  Buonaparte." 
Page  civil,  line  8,  for  "  Fiesole  "  read  "  Finale." 
Page  clx,  line  11.     The   Thurion  gate,   not  now  known,  Lord   Acton 

thinks  is  a  mistake  for  a  tower  at  the  gate  of  Santo 

Spirito  called  the  Tomone  di  S.  Spirito. 
Page  clxix,  line  9  from  bottom.     The  abbot  of  "  Nogera "  is  the  abbot 

of  Najera. 
Page  cclxxxviii,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Perpignan  "  read  "  Pequigny." 
Pages  ccxci  and  ccxcii,  for  "  Ren6  "  read  "  Renee." 
Page  cccxii,  lines  7  and  18,  for  "  Foligni "  read  "  Foligno." 
Page  cccxvi,  line  16,  for  ^'  Quadri  Santi "  read  "  Santi  Quattro." 
Page  cccclxviii,  line  6,  for  "  reply  "  read  **  rely." 
Page  dxcv,  line  IP,  for  "yet"  read  "  ever." 
Page  dcv,  foot  note,  line  2,  for  "  Mantuan  "  read  "  Milanese." 
Page  dcxviii,  line  7,  for  **  Venetian  "  read  "  Milanese." 

Appendix  to  Introduction. 

For  the  following  suggestions  and  corrections,  besides  others  in  connec- 
tion with  these  two  letters,  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Acton.     His  suggestion 
that  "  Rn  "  means  "  Pace  "  in  the  second  letter  has  been  of  great  value. 
Page  dclxviii,  line  3,  for  "  fa  disfnre  "  read  "  satisfare." 

line  4,  for  "  rimedia  "  read  *^  rimedio." 
line  5»  for  "quasi"   read  **quesi"=8ua    Santita,  which 

makes  the  passage  intelligible, 
line  6,  for  pertinente  "  read  "  pertinenti." 
line  10,  for  "  desse  "  read  "  debbe." 
line  22.     Full  stop  after  sententiam. 
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A.D.  1524—1530. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  preparations  of  the  Close  of 
Confederates,  the  year  1523  passed  away  without  any  1523. 
decisive  advantage  to  either  side.  Of  all  the  qualifica- 
tions required  in  the  leader  of  a  great  campaign  Suffolk 
possessed  one  only, — ^the  indomitable  courage  of  big  bones 
and  Herculean  muscles.  Small  engagements  in  detail^ 
the  irritation  of  an  enemy  by  sacking  and  plundering 
feeble  forts  and  defenceless  villages,  apparently  con- 
stituted his  ideal  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
great  commander.  As  a  knight  at  jousts  he  fought 
valiantly — no  man  more  so.  But  war  was  often  little 
better  than  the  darker  shadow  of  mimic  fights  described' 
in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicler :  "  When  they  were  all 
'*  armed  the  trumpets  blew;  then  toward  the  braie 
marched  [these  valiant]  gentlemen,  with  pikes  and 
swords,  and  cried  jffaar,  haar.  Then  there  was  foining, 
lashing,  and  striking.  They  within  fought  mightily; 
and  when  any  without  clymed  up  the  bank  they 
within  bet  them  doune,  and  they  within  were  some- 
"  tyme  beten  doime  almoste;  hut  ati/rely  they  fought 
'^  valicmtlyJ^  The  result  was  as  substantial  and  as 
permanent  in  one  instance  as  in  the  other.  War  was, 
in  fact,  at  that  time  little  more  than  an  aristocratic 
amusement.  The  earnest  degenerated  into  jest;  the 
jest  as  readily    passed  into  earnest.     But  surely  they 

fought  valiantly. 
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So  long  as  fair  weather  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
bread  and  beer  permitted  this  sort  of  entertainment, 
WM  was  fed  by  war,  and  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon. 
Honor  dictated  reprisals  to  both  parties,  and  blow  was 
duly  repaid  for  blow.  But  as  the  year  drew  to  its 
close,  came  wind  and  rain,  and  with  them  ''fervent 
"  frost,  so  sore  that  many  a  soldier  died  for  cold;" 
for  clothing  and  commissariat  in  those  days  were  little 
heeded.  Some  lost  their  fingers,  some  their  toes, 
many  lost  the  nails  of  their  hands,  which,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  same  Chronicler,  "  was  to  them 
*'  a  great  grief."  The  Duke,  all  this  notwithstanding, 
remembering  that  he  came  not  thither  to  lie  still, 
pressed  on;  and  still  it  froze.  In  the  morning  the 
Welshmen  set  up  a  shout,  and  cried  ^^  Some^  home.^^ 
They  were  answered  by  the  English  with  contumelious 
and  defiant  cries  of  "  Sa/ng^  hcmgJ'  The  tumult  in  the 
camp  wai9  for  the  time  appeased;  but  the  Duke  was 
compelled  at  last  to  disband  his  army,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  although  he  had  sent  lord  Sandes  into  England 
to  inform  the  "King  "  that  his  people  which  were  in  the 
French  ground  abode  much  misery;  for  the  weather 
was  wet,  the  ways  deep,  long  nights  and  short  days, 
great  journeys  and  little  victual,  which  caused  the 
"  soldiers  daily  to  die  ...  .     *  Well,*  said  the  King,  *  all 

*  this  we  knew    before  your  coming ;   wherefore  we 

*  have  appointed  the  Lord  Mountjoy  with  6,000  men 
"  'to  pass  the  seas  and  rernforce  them ;  for  we  will  in 
"  *  no  wise  that  the  army  shall  breake.' "  Never  had 
English  arms  been  disgraced  with  a  grosser  breach  of 
discipline.  The  forces  under  Montjoy  were  recalled  at 
the  news  of  the  Duke's  mismanagement.  So  when  "  the 
"  Duke  and  other  captains  heard  of  the  King's  dis- 
"  pleasure  they   were    sore  abashed,    and  did  write  to 
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"  their  friends  that  they  had    perfect  knowledge  that 

"  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  broken  up  his  camp  for 

"  the  extremity  of    the  winter,  and  also  showed  that 

"  their  soldiers  died,  and  victual  failed,  which  caused 

"  them  to  break  the  army;   for,  of  truth,  the  soldiers 

"  would  not  abide.    With  which  reasons  the  King  was 

**  somewhat  appeased;   and  so  on  good  hope  the  Duke 

"  came   to  Calais  the  12th  day  of   December  (1523), 

"  and  there  abode  long,  till  their  friends  had  sued  to 

the  King  for  their  return.    And  when  it  was  granted, 

and   that    they   were    returned,    the   Duke   and   the 

'^  captains  came  not  to  the  King's   presence  in  a  long 

"  season,  to  their  great  heaviness  and  displeasure.    But 

"  at  the  last  all   things  were  taken  in   good  part,  and 

*^  they  well    received,    and   in    great    love,   favor,    and 

"  familiarity    with    the    Kang/*^       Whether  the   Duke 

owed  this  forgiveness  to  the   Cardinal's  good    services, 

as  on  a  previous  occasion,  is  not  certainly  knoWn ;  but, 

considering  Wolsey's  influence  at  the  time,  it  is  highly 

probable.* 

Thus  ended  the  last  campaign  undertaken  by  this 
country  during  Wolsey's  administration.  Inflamed  by 
the  idea  of  subduing  Erance  and  carrying  their  triumph- 
ant  arms  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  England  had  spared 
no  cost.  The  ill  success  of  the  attempt  was  not  ex- 
clusively due  to  the  inability  of  Suffolk.  It  had  been 
ably  arranged  by  Wolsey  that  each  of  the  three  Con- 
federates,  starting   from   their    nearest  frontier,    should 


1  Hall's  Chron.,  p.  672. 

*  At  Wolsey's  fall,  the  Duke,  with  revolting  ingratitude,  charged  the 
Cardinal  with  being  the  cause  of  his  not  capturing  Paris,  because  he  had 
neglected  to  send  reinforcements.  This  was  construed  into  ba  etrayal  of 
the.  interests  of  England,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  favor  to  France.  Wolsey 
was  as  incapable  of  betraying  the  Duke  as  the  Duke  was  of  capturing 
Parii. 
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attack    France    simultaneously,    advance    on    Paris    by 

several    roads,    and    place    the    crown    of    France    on 

Henry's   head.      But  such  a   design  did   not    suit    the 

interests  of  Charles  or  of  Bourbon.      Neither  of   them 

desired  to  see  an  English  coronation  at  Bheims  or  Paris. 

To  humble  Francis   without   reducing    him   to    despair 

suited  their   purpose  much  better  than  transferring  his 

crown  to    his    English   rival.      That    result    could   be 

accomplished  with  little  cost   to  themselves  by  allowing 

the  brunt  of  the  war  to  fall  upon  SufiFolk,   whilst  they 

looked   on  or  took  care  of  their  own  personal  interests. 

So  whilst  Bourbon  remained  inactive,  Charles  contented 

himself  with  securing  his  Spanish  frontier,  and  wresting 

from  the  French  their  Ikte  conquest  of  Fontarabia. 

A.D.  1624.       rjrj^Q  selfish  design  of  the  Emperor  to  promote  his  own 

Wolae/s        interests  only  at  the    expence  of  England,    and    wrest 

dis  **^?^"     an  advantageous  peace  out  of  the  necessities  of  France 

Emperor.       at   the  most  favorable    opportunity,  did  not  escape  the 

penetrating  glance  of  Wolsey.  He  had  long  ceased  to 
regard  the  Emperor  and  his  chief  adviser  and  chancellor, 
Gkkttinara,  with  the  complacency  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained, if  not  for  both,  yet  certainly  for  Charles,  two 
years  before.  The  Emperor  was  not  to  be  trusted.  He 
recognised  no  other  obligation  than  his  own  advantage ; 
and  whatever  way  his  advantage  pointed,  his  honor 
followed  the  same  direction.  The  Cardinal's  suspicions 
were  aroused  the  more  by  the  conspicuous  failure  of 
Charles  in  fulfilling  his  engagements  for  supporting 
Suffolk.  The  whole  campaign  had  failed  through  the 
Emperor's  selfishness.  England  had  been  put  to  great 
trouble  and  expence  for  no  purpose.  Wolsey  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  indignation.  He  ordered  Knight, 
the  English  ambassador,  to  tell  the  lady  Margaret  that, 
owing  to  the  King's  services  in  behalf  of  her  nephew> 
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the  Emperor  had  been  enabled  to  attend  exclusiyely  to  A.D.  1524. 
his  own  interests  in  Spain,  to  preserve  the  Low  Countries 
from  the  French,  to  recover  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Toumay, 
to  redeem  the  pension  of  Naples,  and  free  himself  &om 
the  obligation  of  marrying  Ken^.  The  King,  she  said^ 
did  not  grudge  him  this  good  fortune ;  but  still  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  King's  profit,  and  no  portion  of 
his  inheritance  had  been  recovered.^  To  the  excuses  she 
had  made  for  disbanding  the  Imperial  contingent  of 
Burgundians,  and  the  irregularity  of  their  pay,  fatal  to 
their  discipline  and  usefulness,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  her,  he  did  not  expect  a  lady  of  her  wisdom 
would  have  attempted  to  excuse  such  notorious  wrong 
by  inventions  and  compasses,  by  paraboles  and  assi* 
mulations,  interpreting  his  sayings,  m^nd,  and  intent 
"  otherwise  than,  by  experience  of  his  accustomable 
<<  manner,  she  hath  found  cause  or  occasion  to  do.'' 
He  ended  this  tart  message  by  repeUing  the  insinuation 
that  his  master  had  ever  separated  himself  from  the 
Emperor,  as  her  favorite  minister,  Hoghstrate,  had 
"indiscreetly  and  otherwise  than  truly  inferred." 

Such  language,  more  peremptory  than  courtly,  espe-  Expresses 
cially  to  a  lady,  and  the  Emperor's  aunt,  was  doubtless  Regent^ 
intended  for  the  Emperor's  ears.  In  Wolsey's  corre- 
spondence with  the  Eegent  of  Elanders  he  assumed  a 
freedom  and  directness  of  speech  to  which  crowned 
heads  were  scarcely  accustomed.  The  restraint  of 
official  etiquette  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  have 
addressed  himself  to  the  Emperor  in  language  so  uncom* 
promising.  But  xmder  the  profession  of  friendship  to 
the  Hegent,  and  the  sincerity  which  such  friendship 
allowed,  he  could  adopt  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  which  he 


1  No.  8. 
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A.D.  1 624.  well  Imew  would  reach  ttie  quarter  intended.  He  could 
speak  to  her  with  a  freedom  that  could  only  be  justified  in 
an  equal.  With  consummate  and  imperturbable  tact^ 
not  the  less  galling  because  it  assumed  the  mask  of 
friendliness,  he  contrived  to  place  the  Emperor's  aunt 
and  himself  on  an  equal  footing.  She  represented  the 
interests  of  her  nephew  as  he  did  those  of  his  master. 
As  the  friendship  between  the  two  Princes  was  in- 
violable, their  ministers  could  have  only  one  and  the 
same  object  in  view,  and  therefore  might  dispense 
with  ceremony.  Such  a  mode  of  address,  he  well 
knew,  would  be  far  from  agreeable,  —  might  provoke 
resentment.  But  he  had  measured  his  ground.  It  was 
necessary  to  fix  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror. Either  he  must  prosecute  the  war  and  fulfil 
his  engagements;  or,  if  he  declined  it,  and  attempted 
excuses,  it  would  be  open  to  the  Cardinal  to  make  other 
arrangements,  and  anticipate  the  Emperor's  designs. 

Two  alternatives  were  before  him, — to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigor,  and  recover  the  English  possessions  in 
Erance,  or  let  it  be  known  that  England  was  not  so 
obdurate  an  enemy  to  France,  but  that  Francis  might 
make  as  advantageous  an  arrangement  with  England 
as  any  that  the  Emperor  could  offer.  Either  resolve  was 
equally  suitable  to  Wolsey's  policy.  To  prosecute  the 
war,  he  must  subsidize  Bourbon,  at  that  time  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  Emperor's  interests.  To  make  terms 
with  France,  he  must  open  communications  with  Louise 
of  Savoy,  only  too  ready  to  disengage  England  from  the 
formidable  confederacy  by  which  France  was  threatened. 
From  this  time  Louise  and  the  Regent  become  pro- 
minent figures  in  the  politics  of  the  age.  They  are 
the  intermediate  agents  of  the  most  secret  negociations 
in  Europe.     To   search  and   fathom  the  designs  of  its 
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courts,  to   watch    its    soyereigns    and    their    ministers,   A.D.  1524. 
until  the  moment  came  for  taking  the  reins  into  their 
own    hands,    and    dictating    peace    to    all,    was    their 
exclusive  and  arduous  task  for  the  next  six  years. 

But,   dissatisfied  as  he  was  with   the  results    of  the  Hisambigu- 
campaign,  it  was  no  part  of  Wolsey's  policy  to  betray  ^  ^ 

his  impatience,  or  give  any  advantage  to  the  Emperor, 
who  was  only  too  ready  to  find  a*  pretext  for  evading  his 
engagements.  Wolsey  offered  to  continue  the  war  with 
Prance.  He  proposed  that  Bourbon  should  be  sent  into 
Manders  with  8,000  Burgundian  horse,  at  the  Emperor's 
charge,  and  10,000  lanceknights.  His  master,  he  said, 
would  contribute  one  half  of  the  charge,  and  add  1,000 
archers  to  pass  into  Normandy  or  Paris,  "there  to 
"  recover  certain  towns  and  places  to  the  King's  use; 
**  which  shall  be  more  facile  for  the  said  duke  of  Bour* 
"  bon  to  do  than  any  other  person.**  This,  he  urged, 
would  save  200,000  cr.  due  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
Duke.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  Duke  should  be  sent  at  once  into  England,  "with- 
"  out  using  such  remiss  manner,  delay,  and  difficulty 
"  therein  by  colorable  excuses,  and  for  lack  of  furniture 
"  of  money,  as  hath  been  done  beforetime."*  The 
combined  armies  were  to  march  to  Paris  in  June. 
Letters  at  the  same  time  were  sent  to  Bourbon  inviting 
him  to  visit  England.  Prom  the  latter  an  ambiguous 
answer  was  returned,  professing  his  devotion  to  the 
King's  and  the  Emperor's  service  ;^  from  Charles,  a  com- 
plaint that  the  English  ambassadors  were  too  hard  upon 
him.'  He  could  not  consent  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. Satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  Pontarabia  he  was 
evidently  disinclined  to  continue  the  war,  and  was  only 
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A.IX  1524*   waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  best  terms  for 

himself,  without  much  consideration  for  his  ally. 
Woiseysees       Wolsey  could  scarcely  have  anticipated,   as  he  could 
the  impoHcy  certainly  not  have  wished  for,  a  more  favorable  answer. 

of  continuing  •^  ' 

the  war.        As  the  Emperor  had  declined  the  terms  for  continuing 

the  war,  the  Cardinal  was    now  free  to  take    his    own 
course.      Charles  could  not  hereafter  reproach  him  with 
breaking  their  engagement,  or  plead  its  abandonment  as 
a  justification  for  openly  coqueting  with  Francis.    The 
Cardinal  saw  clearly    that  the   continuance  of  the  war 
on  the    previous   terms   would   bring    no    accession    of 
honor  or  profit  to  this  country.    He  had  done  enough 
to  secure  the  great  aim  of  his  policy  by  himibling  France, 
and  making  its  sovereign  more  dependent  than  before  on 
the  good -will  of  England.      But  there  were  other  strong 
reasons  why  war  was  undesirable.      It  was  not  merely 
that  all  the  advantages  of  it  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  Emperor,  and  all  the  cost   of  it  on  the 
King,  but  a  protracted  foreign  war  was  an  insupportable 
burthen,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to    the  Cardinal's 
unpopularity.    So  completely  had  he  engrossed  the  King's 
favor,   so  generally  was  Wolsey  regarded  as   his  chief 
adviser,  that  every  act  of  the  government  wfts  attributed 
to  his  suggestion, — every  harsh  and  every  unsuccessful 
measure  was  visited  upon  his  head.    Prom  the  bishops,  the 
nobles,  the  religious  orders,  the  people  at  large,  he  could 
expect  no  cordial  sympathy  or  support.    The  civil  and 
religious  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  concen- 
trated in  his  hands.    It  was  now  growing  rapidly  too  great 
for  one  man's  energies  to  control.     In  a  few  months  it  was 
to  be  still  more  complicated  by  an  imforeseen  difficulty* 
The    correspondence   with   the  Court   of    Rome    alonCj 
complicated  and  perplexed  with  the  subtle  intrigues  and 
conflicting  interests  of  the  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  of 
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all  nations,  was  sufficient  to  tax  the  patience  and  engross  A.D.  1524. 
the  attention  of  any  one  minister  to  the  utmost.  More- 
over a  continental  war  was  wholly  distasteful  to  this 
nation.  It  deranged  the  commerce  of  the  Narrow  Seas, 
it  disturbed  the  course  of  national  trade  and  industry,  it 
interfered  with  agricultural  and  mercantile  employments. 
As  England  possessed  no  standing  army,  no  navy,  no 
commissariat,  no  store  of  arms,  except  a  few  culverins 
and  great  guns,  the  transport  of  troops  to  France  and 
Planders  for  a  continental  war  was  more  costly  and 
laborious  than  ifc  is  even  now,  when  war  is  carried  on 
with  much  larger  contingents.  Drawn  in  the  main  from 
the  agricultural  population,  EngUsh  soldiers  were  un- 
used to  the  hardships  of  foreign  service.  The  trans- 
port of  troops  engrossed  the  small  coasting  vessels  in 
every  available  port.  The  supply  of  bread,  beef,  and 
beer,  —  without  which  English  soldiers  pined  and 
drooped, — enhanced  the  price  of  these  necessaries ;  whilst 
the  licence  engendered  by  war  gave  encouragement  to 
robbery  and  piracy,  in  which  allies  and  friends  fared  no 
better  than  enemies. 

Up  to  this  time  the  expences  of  the  war  had  been 
met  by  a  subsidy  firom  the  clergy  and  a  loan  granted 
by  Parliament  in  the  year  1522,  consisting  of  a  tenth 
of  the  goods  of  the  laity  on  all  property  above  6L 
But  though  these  contributions  were  readily  granted, 
they  were  not  so  readily  levied.  The  loan  **sore 
"  emptied  men's  purses,"  already  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  "harness  and  weapons.'*  The 
collection  of  these  subsidies  from  Michaelmas  to  April 
had  already  realised  the  sum  of  228,906^.,  amounting 
in  modem  computation  to  two  millions  sterling  and  a 
half;  and  as  every  man's  quota  had  to  be  paid  in  specie  by 
an  agricultural  population   of  frugal  habits,  the  tax  fell 


X  intboduction; 

•A.D.  1624.  with  greater  heaviness  upon  the  counties.  To  increase 
the  discontent,  people  were  alarmed  by  prognostications 
.  of  a  general  flood,  and  com  had  risen  in  price  under 
apprehensions  of  scarcity.^  To  assemble  a  Parliament 
in  the  present  crisis  was  out  of  the  question;  to  raise 
another  loan  without  its  consent  was  an  expedient  on 
which  Wolsey  dared  not  yet  to  venture,  nor  would  the 
occasion  warrant  it.  Peace,  then,  was  desirable,  if  not 
necessary.  The  Emperor's  reluctance  to  continue  the  war 
was  all  that  Wolsey  wanted. 

Is  inclined         But  to  have   allowed    his  wishes  for   peace   and    ac- 

to  peace. 

commodation  to  transpire,  still  more  to  make  the  first 
advances,  was  not  for  the  honor  of  England,  nor  was 
it  advantageous.  All  parties  were  equally  tired  of  the 
campaign, — the  Cardinal,  who  saw  no  good  likely  to 
arise  from  it, — ^the  Emperor,  who  had  made  his  market, 
and  did  not  wish  to  incur  further  hazard, — ^Francis,  to 
divide  and  diminish  the  odds  arrayed  against  him.  But 
though  all  wished  for  peace,  no  one  was  willing  to  confess 
it*  No  one  was  prepared  by  such  admission  to  compro- 
xnise  his  chances  of  obtaining  the  best  bargain  from  the 
fears  or  necessities  of  his  neighbour.  Each  sovereign, 
therefore,  held  back,  and  shaped  his  policy  in  the  hope 
of  forcing  his  confederates  to  make  the  fiirst  advance. 
The  terms  addressed  by  Wolsey  to  Charles,  on  which 
alone  his  master  would  consent  to  renew  the  war, 
were  peremptory ;  but  the  willingness  of  Henry  to  accept 
an  arrangement,  if  the  Emperor  proposed  or  desired  it, 
was  tacitly  insinuated.  The  Emperor,  not  less  wary, 
would  not  definitively  accept  either  alternative.  If  Henry 
would  carry  on  the  war  as  efficiently  as  before,  and 
invade  Prance,  Charles  would   assist  him    in  obtaining 
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his  rights.      Or,  if  Henry  would   secure  honorable    and   A.D.  1524; 
advantageoTis   terms  for   himself  and  his  allies,   Charles 
would  acquiesce,  and  offer  no  objections  to  a  peace. 

In  these  straits,  into  which  sovereigns  were  brought  Wishes  the 
by  their  animosity  and  ambition,  when  there  was  u. 
no  strong  public  opinion  to  control  them,  and  no 
disinterested  state  to  arbitrate,  the  Pope  was  a  con- 
venient and  indispensible  referee.  He  was  the  Holy 
Father  of  Christendom.  It  was  due  to  his  sacred  office 
and  character  to  maintain  peace,  and  not  suffer  his 
£aithful  sons,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  take  each 
other  by  the  throat,  and  fill  the  whole  Christian 
world  with  bloodshed  and  confusion.  The  argument, 
always  available  when  sovereigns  desired  to  find  some 
excuse  for  doing  what  they  wished  to  do,  had  lately 
gained  additional  force  by  the  approach  of  the  Turks 
and  the  increase  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.  How  could 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  supreme  representative 
of  the  Gospel,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeals,  —  still 
less  when  they  coincided  with  the  interests  of  the 
Holy  See?  It  was  as  much  the  policy  of  the  Pope 
as  it  was  of  the  Cardinal,  to  balance  the  great  con- 
tending powers  of  Europe  against  each  other.  Nothing 
was  to  be  feared  from  their  weakness,  everything  from 
their  power.  The  decided  predominance  of  any  one 
involved  the  dependence  of  the  Papacy.  The  hopeless- 
ness of  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Holy  See,  and  re- 
covering its  lost  possessions,  never  seemed  more  hopeless 
than  when  one  potentate  of  Europe  was  powerful  and 
arrogant  enough  to  overrule  the  rest.  So  in  a  letter^ 
addressed  by  Wolsey  to  Clement  VII.,  after  profuse 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  past  favors,  and  his  **  elegant 
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A.D.  1524.   breve,"  the  Cardinal  took  the  opportunity  of  Instilling 

into  the  Pope's  ears  the  blessings  of  Christian  unity. 
The  Pope  desired  peace.  Peace,  he  tells  the  Pope,  is 
now  even  more  necessary  than  war.  In  a  subsequent 
letter^  to  the  English  ambassadors  at  Bome  the  Car- 
dinal fails  not  to  urge  them,  in  the  event  of  any  slack- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  press  the  Pope 
"  to  propose,  as  of  himself,  overtures  for  peace." 

The  difficul-       The  history  of  the  times  has  been  so  heedlessly  written, 

ties  in  the  .,.  •i        i  ■■         •         _j.j-j.-x 

way.  prejudice  or  madvertence  has  maported  mto  it  so  many 

mistakes,  so  much  confusion,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 

to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  events,  still  more  of  the 

actors  and  their  motives.     In  thus  applying  to  the  Pope 

the  Cardinal  was  well  aware  that  Clement  VII.,  tired,  or 

apprehensive,  of  the  oppressive  patronage  of  Charles  V., 

was  naturally  incKned  to  favor  the  Erench.      But   he 

was  also  conscious  that  any  open  avowal  of  reluctance 

on  his  part  to  continue  the  war  would  render  Erancis 

more    dangerous    and  more  intractable   than  ever.     If, 

in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  confederacy,  the  Erench 

king  succeeded   in  holding  the  field, —  if   the  combined 

armies   were  compelled    to   relinquish  the  campaign, — 

Erancis  would  obtain  the  monarchy  of  Italy.     He  would 

become  le&s  anxious  than  before  to  secure  the  friendship 

of   England.      To  avoid  this   contingency   the  Cardinal 

bated  not  a    jot  of    his  warlike  demeanor.       He  had 

already    entered    ostensibly   upon    a    treaty*    with    the 

Emperor's  ambassador,   De  Praet,  for   the    invasion   of 

Erance.      It  was    a  threat,  and  a  threat  only;    for  he 

well    knew  that   the    season  was   too  far    advanced  for 

active  operations.      If  the  treaty  proceeded,  and  Charles 

prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor,  the  whole  burthen  of  it 
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would  fall  upon  Bourbon,  who  might  be  assisted,  and  A.D.  1524. 
the  forces  under  him  augmented  by  money  and  re- 
inforcements fcom  England,  as  the  turn  of  events 
required.^  If  the  Emperor  held  back,  and  fortune  inclined 
to  the  Prench,  Wolsey  could  retrace  his  steps  without 
any  great  sacrifice.  Meanwhile  his  active  brain  had 
been  already  at  work  in  providing  for  either  contin- 
gency. Informal  negociations  with  the  French  court 
for  peace  and  payment  of  the  pensions  due  to  England  * 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  unaccredited  agents  on  both 
sides. 

Matters  hung  in  suspense.  The  hopes  and  demands  Vague  pro- 
of  the  combatants  on  both  sides  rose  and  fell  with  tem-  pa^e  and 
porary  successes  and  disasters.  Every  one  wished  for  ^<>"r^"* 
peace ;  but  though  the  Pope,  either  on  his  own  sugges- 
tion or  at  the  advice  of  others,  had  sent  the  archbishop 
of  Capua  to  Prance,  Spain,  and  England,  in  succession, 
when  it  came  to  arranging  the  terms  no  one  was  willing 
to  make  concessions.  The  main  diflGlculty  was  the  re- 
storation of  Bourbon,  to  which  Francis  would  by  no  means 
consent,  nor  with  it  would  Charles  dispense.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remained  for  the  present,  except  to  wait  upon 
the  course  of  events.  If  Bourbon  prospered,  the  Car- 
dinal might  find  means  for  delaying  his  arrangements 
with  France ;  if  otherwise,  they  might  proceed.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  exactly  how  matters 
stood,  or  to  penetrate  Bourbon's  real  intentions."  Pace, 
who  had  been  sent  to  reside  with  him,  was  too  much 
influenced  by  partiality  to   the  Imperial   cause   to   be 

1  See  No.  374. 

*  In  a  reply  to  Wolsey's  letter,  Clerk  and  Hannibal  wrote  from  Rome  to 
Wcflsey,  25  April,  to  state  that  "  they  will  do  all  they  can  for  the  French 
pension  and  the  peace,  and  the  other  matters,  in  cipher,  in  Wolsej's  letter.'' 
p.  1 10.    See  also  No.  271. 
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A.D.  1524.  implicitly  trusted.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  he 
failed  to  comprehend  Wolsey's  policy,  or  disliked  it,  or 
wished  to  counteract  it.  The  freedom  and  boldness  of 
his  criticisms  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  their 
shallowness.  Flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Imperial  officers/  he  had  ceased  to  nse  his 
own  judgment.  He  adopted  their  views  and  their 
statements  without  consideration,  and  magnified  their 
powers  and  importance.  In  a  tone  of  bravado  he 
spoke  of  Bourbon's  army  "  as  able  to  fight  all  the 
"  power  of  France ;  and  he  is  determined  to  do  so !  Now 
"  is  the  time,"  he  continues,  with  more  confidence  than 
prudence,  "  to  look  to  the  recovery  of  the  King's  rights ; 
**  for  if  this  army,  for  lack  of  support — (that  is,  of 
"  money  from  Englaiid), — ^is  obliged  to  retreat,  such 
"  another  will  never  be  got  together  again.'**  As 
Henry  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  Bourbon,  by 
right,  was  his  subject.  Would  he  swear  homage  to  the 
king  of  England  in  event  of  the  conquest  of  France? 
This  was  the  touchstone  of  his  real  intentions.  But 
this  he  evaded;  yet  Pace  had  no  suspicion.  He  stiU 
finds  Bourbon  "a  very  substantial,  wise,  and  vir- 
**  tuous  prince.  If  he  is  deceived  by  the  Duke  every 
"  one  is  deceived.  He  is  determined  to  serve  the  King 
**  faithfully,  and  neither  to  be  made  king  himself,  nor 
"  to  allow  any  other ;"  * —  as  if  when  Bourbon  had  con- 
quered France  he  would  become  more  subservient  to 
the  King's  purposes. 
The  Car-  Such   airy  and  unsubstantial    hopes    did  not    satisfy 

Kde-''''^    Wolsey.    He  repHed  to   this  rhodomontade  with   admi- 
ceived.  rable  clearness  and  unruffled  temper.*    The  contrast  is 

Puts  Pace  on 

his  guard.      striking  between  the  broad,  cautious,  long-sighted  views 

1  No.  420.  2  p.  182. 
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of  the  great  statesman  and  the  rash  and  hasty  a.D.  1624. 
judgments  of  the  man  of  whom  it  has  heen  absurdly 
said  that  the  Cardinal  was  jealous.  Praising  Face  for 
his  zeal  and  fidelity,  Wolsey  proceeded  to  excuse  his 
criticisms  and  rectify  his  mistakes.  Face  is  alone : 
he  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  many  things  ^' which  he 
^*  would  know  if  he  were  here."  Of  Bomrbon's  pro- 
testations and  his  professed  anxiety  for  the  King's 
rights,  ^^  it  is  to  be  considered  (he  says)  Ihat  Bourbon's 
'*  chief  reason  for  making  war  on  the  French  king  is 
**  his  own  priyate  quarrel,  which  he  could  not  avenge 
^^  alone ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  see  that  the  Em- 
**  peror  and  the  king  of  England  were  the  most  meet 
"  protectors  of  his  cause,  which  they  would  not  have 
"  advocated  unless  they  had  perceived  some  profit  for 
"  themselves  likely  to  ensue.  Secondly,  there  is  reason 
"  to  suspect  that  Bourbon  has  oflfered  the  Emperor 
**  Frovence,  Languedoc,  and  Marseilles,  with  the  sub- 
"  jection  of  Bourbonnais  and  Auvergne,  which  he  refuses 
to  hold  of  the  king  of  England,  affirming  (as  Face 
had  reported)  that  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  contrary; 
"  which  is  not  true.  Besides,  when  Frovence  and  Mar- 
"  seilles  are  taken,  to  which  enterprise  the  Gtenoese 
contribute  and  bear  the  charge,  it  will  be  more  easy 
to  recover  the  duchy  of  Bourgoyne  (for  the  Emperor) ; 
"  and  as  the  French  will  then  be  kept  from  the 
^*  Mediterranean,  Naples  will  be  open  to  the  Emperor, 
"  and  secured  from  the  French."  So  all  these  designs, 
which  seemed  so  fair  to  Face,  were  conceived  in  the 
Emperor's  interests  solely.  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
Face  that  the  plans  of  Bourbon  which  he  had  so  strongly 
commended  were  contrived  exclusively  for  Bourbon's 
and  the  Emperor's  profit;  as  well  as  "the  laying  of 
"  an  antemurale    all  this  winter    between   France  and 
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A.D.  1524.    "  Italie,"  contrived    by  Beaurain    "  and  other  fine  per- 

"  sonages,  in  the  Emperors  interests,  on  the  pretence 
"  that  the  King  shall  recover  his  crown  in  France." 
Adopting  implicitly  the  suggestions  of  Bourbon,  Pace 
had  insisted  strongly  on  the  invasion  of  Prance  by  an 
army  to  be  sent  from  England.  Wolsey  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  deceived.  Such  an  appeal,  he  replies,  is  pre- 
mature. His  master  caonot  be  required  to  perform  his 
promise  of  invading  Prance,  except  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
volution or  a  victory,  and  up  to  the  present  time  (the 
middle  of  July)  Bourbon  had  done  nothing.  He  had  not 
yet  gained  Provence,  or  even  his  own  patrimony,  from 
the  Prench  king ;  "  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  a 
**  revolution;  for  the  Prench  king  is  not  so  generally 
"  hated  as  Bourbon  would  have  men  believe,  or  as 
"  Pace  writes.**  The  Cardinal  then  discusses,  with 
admirable  judgment  and  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  invasion 
of  Prance,  the  means  required  for  it,  the  localities 
where  it  might  best  be  attempted.  He  shows  as  clear 
a  comprehension  of  all  these  points  as  a  practised  general^ 
and  is  equally  at  home  in  contriving  a  campaign  as 
in  building  a  college. 

Paeeismor-       Calm,   judicial,    and    even    considerate,    as    was    the 

Cardinal's  despatch,  the  tone  of  Pace's  reply^  betrays 
his  mortification.  He  apologises  for  asserting  that  if 
the  crown  of  Prance  was  lost  he  should  impute  the 
fault  to  Wolsey, — ^it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
letters  were  intended  for  the  King,  and  not  merely 
for  the  Cardinal, — and  he  did  not  imagine  that  his 
words  would  be  taken  seriously.  It  was  only  "  to  stir 
Wolsey  to  that  end."  Still  he  adheres  to  the  high 
opinion  he  had  expressed  of  Bourbon's  good  faith  and 

I  No.  589,  Aug.  26. 
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sincerity.    "  As  to  the  conquests  in  Provence,  Langaedoc,    A  D.  i624. 
"  and  Burgundy,  being   for  other   men's  profit,  at  the 
''  King's  expence,  this  is    a   great  error,  and   the    fine 
*'  men   whom  Wolsey    mentions    cannot    deceive  Pace 
"  about  that."      Por  the  irregularity  in  the  payment  of 
the  Emperor's  contingent  he  finds  numerous  apologies; 
all  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  excuses  he  had   heard    from  Bourbon 
and  the  Imperial  officers.      It  is   clear  that  Pace  was 
not  inclined  to   defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Cardinal. 
Worse,  than  all,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  by 
the  influence  of  bad  temper.      In  the  confidence  of  his 
own  opinions,  he-  went  so  far  as  publicly  to  condemn 
Wolsey's  policy.      He    taxed  the  Cardinal  with  being 
swayed  by  interested  motives,  and  allowed  a  licence  to  his 
tongue  wholly  unbecoming  his  position  and  employment. 
The    account    given    not    long    after   by    the    Italian, 
Surian^  to  the  Signory  at  Venice,  is  not  calculated  to 
raise  our  opinion  either  of  Pace's  temper   or  discretion. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  inform  the  Venetian  envoy  that   on 
the  28th  June  he   had   received  letters  from  the  King 
and  Wolsey  desiring  him  to  encourage  Bourbon  to  per- 
severe in    the  campaign,   with  assurances   that   money 
should  be  provided,  and  that  English  troops  had  abeady 
been  forwarded   to   Calais  for  the   invasion  of  Prance. 
It  was   arranged,    he    said,  that    the  Emperor    should 
disburse  100,000   ducats,    whilst    England   should    con- 
tribute a   like   sum   year  by  year  until   the  war  was 
concluded.    The  Emperor,    continued  Pace,  never  sent 
100,000  ducats  in  one  sum,  but  by  driblets  at  irregular 
intervals;   yet  Te^e  had  expended   100,000   ducats    on 
the  part  of  England.    Of  the  second  disbursement,  which 
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mission. 
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should  have  been  made  by  the  Emperor,  not  a  penny 
had  been  received ;  and,  therefore.  Pace  had  declined — 
it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  stated  that  he 
had  received  the  Cardinal's  orders  not  to  advance — any 
further  sums  until  the  Emperor's  quota  had  arrived. 
Surian  further  assured  the  Signory  that  Pace  attributed 
the  mismanagement  entirely  to  Wolsey,  because  if  he  had 
sent  the  English  troops,  as  he  had  promised,  into  Prance, 
and  not  100  soldiers  merely,  !E!rancis  would  never  have 
dared  to  cross  the  Alps,  nor  have  made  his  appearance 
in  Italy,^ 

So  gross  a  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  his  mission  was 
far  from  creditable.  His  animosity  against  the  Cardinal 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  infirmiiy.  What 
follows  is  £sur  worse.  He  told  Surian,  '^  that,  as  far  as 
"  he  knew,  no  agreement,  tacit  or  otherwise,  existed 
between  the  kings  of  Prance  and  England,  though  he 
suspected  that  the  Cardinal  might  have  some  secret 
imderstanding  with  the  former  through  subornation, 
by  reason  of  WoUey^a  very  hose  nature;  and  he 
'^  founded  his  suspicions  on  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
'^  two  months  Don  Joachim  Passano  (De  Yaux),  the 
"  Genoese,  who  was  accustomed  to  negociate  for  Prance, 
"  had  been  residing  constantly  in  England."^ 

Clever  and  amusing  as  he  was.  Pace  was  vain  and 
boastful,  and  his  head   had  been  turned  by  sudden  pro- 
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1  Ven.  Cal.  HI.  388. 

*  lb.  Grattinara,  the  Imperial  chancellor,  who  hated  Wolsey  for  thwarting 
his  mastei^'s  interests,  took  a  juster  view  of  Wolsey*8  character.  On  the 
Venetian,  Contarini,  remarking  that  the  invasion  of  France  by  England 
depended  on  the  Cardinal's  brain,  '^  which  was  constituted  somewhat  after 
"  a  fashion  of  its  own,"  the  Chancellor  rejoined,  "  I  tell  you  that,  besides 
^'  the  peculiarity  of  his  brain,  his  intentions  are  evil.  It  seems  to  me 
"  he  would  ruin  the  universe  to  contrive  that  the  Emperor  should  not 
"  appear  to  the  world  superior  to  his  master.'* — ^Ven.  Cal.  III.  371. 
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sperity.    Confident  of  his  own  opinions  and  his  supposed   A.D.  1524. 

influence   with    the    King,   he   was    unable   to   endure 

contradiction,  and  impatient  of  controL     The  sagacious 

Italian  found  it   useful   to   cultivate   the  acquaintance 

of  a  man  who  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  important 

information,   and   was   so   indiscreet   in    disclosing    ife. 

Though   he  valued   the   intelligence  communicated    hj 

Pace,  he  had  little  esteem  for  his  character.      "  Pace/' 

he  tells  the  Seignory  in  a  subsequent  letter,    *' assures 

'*  me  that  on  arriving  in  England,  whither  he  is  riding 

^^  post,   he  will    not  cease  urging   his  king  to  make  a 

^*  demonstration  by  invadiag  France,   at  the  latest,  in 

**  spring,   and   taking   the  command   in    person.      He 

"  added  whole  sack-fulls  of  bravadoes.*'^     Whether  he 

would  have  been    able    to    carry  his  boast   into   effect, 

if    he    had    been   admitted   into  the   King's    presence, 

as    he    fully    anticipated,   can    never    be     ascertained. 

Before  he  reached  England,  Wolsey  had  found  for  him 

an  important  mission.     Circumstances  had  arisen  which 

made  his  continuance  in  Italy  indispensable. 

It  has  been  stated  already  that,  in  anticipation  of  a  Wolsey 
failure  on  the  part   of  the  Emperor,  from   inability  or  ^^onsi^ 
reluctance,  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  Wolsey  had  opened  ^^^^* 
indirect   correspondence    with    Prance,    or    rather  with 
Louise  of  Savoy,  the  Queen  Mother.      The  person  em- 
ployed  in  these  negociations  was  the  Genoese,  Passano, 
who  held   no  ofB.cial  appointment,  but  \*^as  justly  sus- 
pected of  carrying  secret  intelligence  between   the  two 
courts.      The  fact   of  his  living   incognito   in  England 
had   reached  the   ears  of   De  Praet,  the  Imperial   am- 
bassador—  was    transmitted  by   him   to   the   Emperor; 
and    it   was     doubtless    from    Bourbon   and    Beaurain, 

1  Ven.  Cal.  HI.  393. 
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A.D.  1524.   the  Imperial   generals,   to  whom  it  had  been  eommu- 

nicated,  that  Pace  had  derived  his  intelligence.*  This 
residence  in  England  of  John  Joachim  (for  so  he 
was  generally  called)  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  Imperial  ambassador;  but  with  all  his  sagacity 
and  watchfulness  —  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Wolsey 
— ^he  could  never  detect  the  Cardinal  in  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  Erench  emissary.  To  all  his 
remonstrances  Wolsey  replied  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  De  Praet's  suspicion.  He  even  commanded 
Sampson  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  though  an 
agent  had  been  ^  sent  to  him  by  Louise  he  had  refused 
to  listen  to  his  overtures;  and  when  required  to  state 
on  what  conditions  the  King  would  be  willing  to  treat, 
he  had  replied  it  would  be  no  other  than  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  realm  of  Erance.*  As  two  emissaries  had 
arrived  &om  Erance  at  different  intervals,  the  one  a 
friar,  the  other  De  Vaux,  this  statement  may  have 
been  literally  true.  It  was  not  imlike  the  officiousness 
of  friars  in  those  ages  to  intrude  into  courts,  either 
at  their  own  suggestion,  or  on  a  hint  from  those  who 
employed  them  as  confessors,  and  assume  the  Hberty 
of  interviewing  great  personages.  It  might  have  been 
the  fact  that  Wolsey  had  thus  unceremoniously  declined 
the  Erench  overtures.  But  it  is  also  true  that  at 
the  time  of  this  denial  negociations  had  already  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  preliminaries  for  a  treaty  with 
Erance  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  Erancis  had  con- 
sented  to   most   of   the    terms   demanded  by  Wolsey.' 


^  Thus  Pace,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  16  June  1524,  tells  the  Cardinal, 
that  Bourhon  was  in  great  perplexity,  because  he  had  heard  that  a  friar 
had  been  sent  into  England  by  the  French  king's  mother,  and  had  held 
secret  communication  with  Wolsey.     No.  422. 

>  4  June,  No.  394.    See  p.  377.  '  See  Nos.  271-4. 
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To  keep  certain   points  open  and  undecided^   to  secure  A.D.  iS24y 
delay  until  one  party  or  the   other   saw  its  advantage,       ^***' 
to   break  oflF  or  conclude  accordingly,    was   a  feat  of 
diplomacy  thoroughly  understood   in  those  days.      The 
formidable  confederacy  arrayed   against  him  —  the  anti- 
cipation of  Bourbon's  invasion — reverses  in  Italy  —  dis- 
content among   his   own  subjects  —  a   season  of   great 
scarcity,  made  Francis  anxious  to  recover  the  friendship 
of  England ;   and  Wolsey  was  equally  anxious  to  extract 
from  this  wish  the  most  favorable  conditions.^     A  few 
months  later   the    scale  turned.     Bourbon's  expedition,  The  scale 
as  Wolsey  had  anticipated,  disappointed  the  expectations  ^^'"^^ 
of  his  friends.    There  was  no  rising  in  his  favor.    The 
Pope,  the  Venetians,  and   even  the    Imperialists,  were 
beginning    to   lose  confidence.      The  worst  danger  had 
passed  away.    More  than  all,  the  Emperor's  health  was 
causing  serious  alarm  to  his  subjects.     "Os  concerning 
**  the  great  enterprise    and  expedition,"     writes  Samp- 
son  to  Wolsey  from  Valladolid,   on  30  Oct.,*  "I  shall 
"  show    your   Grace   my  poor   opinion   clearly.      Eirst, 
"  the  Emperor  is  now  in  a  quartana,  I  assiu'e  your  Grace, 
"  very  feeble,  and  nothing  apt  for  the  war.    His  remedy 
**  is  in  God's  hand.    Secondo,  he  is  in  extreme  poverty : 
"  notwithstanding,    to   his  inestimable   hinder  and  loss, 
**  he  may  find  money  to   pass  the  charges  of  it,   os  I 
"  think.      Tercio,    though    his  Majesty  be    of   the  best 
"  mind  to  observe    his  appointment,    os  without  fail  I 


^  On  the  20th  Oct.,  Charles  wrote  to  De  Praet,  his  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land, to  require  of  Wolsey  to  dismiss  John  Joachim.  There  are,  he  says,  a 
thousand  suspicions,  in  consequence  of  his  stay,  among  friends  and  enemies. 
He  is  told  that  Francis  expects  to  get  what  he  wants  from  Wolsey,  and 
will  keep  on  practising  with  him  till  he  sees  his  opportunity.  Francis 
would  never  have  gone  to  Provence  with  his  whole  army,  unless  he  had 
been  assured  that  no  invasion  was  intended  from  England.     No.  752. 

2  No.  780. 
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.AJ).i524.   *f'timik  he  is,  yet  the  preparations  and  other  ordering 

.*^  of  the  whole  matter  must  chiefly  pass  by  the 
**  Spaniajrdis  ha^ds  here  in  Spain,  or  else  they  wiU  not 
*'  fail  to  use  means  the  more  to  hinder  the  aJBcairs ; 
"  and  the  succor  of  Spain,  by  their  own  proverb,  be 
"  very  late  and  tardy,  os  by  good  experience  I  have 
"  seen  here,  and  your  Grace  assuredly  knoweth. 
**  Quarto,  all  the  realm  of  Spain  is  very  desu-ous  of 
"  peace,  and  os  weary  of  war,  especially  siuce  they 
**  have  known  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  into 
**  Italia,  and  the  loss  of  that  expedition.  Wherefore 
"1  fear  ony  (every)  appointment  for  the  great  expedi- 
"  tion,  onless  (lest)  that  outher  it  shall  clearly  fail  on 
"  this  side,  or  be  deferred  and  set  forth  so  late  that 
"  all  the  whole  danger  of  the  year  shall  rest  upon  the 
*'  Eingis  army.  Moreover,  it  is  my  poor  opinion  that 
'*  if  the  King's  highness  intend  to  set  onything  forth 
**  to  his  own  advancement  or  profit,  that  he  should 
"  only  trust  to  his  own  arm  and  strength  j  and  if  by 
"  appointment  ony  other  help  or  aid  shall  well  chance, 
*^  take  it  for  the  more  advantage;  for  in  eflfect  it  is 
"  every  man  for  himself."  Nothing  could  be  more 
clear,  nothing  more  sensible.  The  thimder-clouds  which 
hung  over  Erancis  had  cleared  away  of  themselves. 
He  'was  master  of  the  situation  without  an  ^  effort.  Had 
he  been  contented  to  wait  a  few  weeks,  he  might  have 
dictated  his  own  terms.  Intoxicated  with  his  good 
fortune,  he  resolved,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  cross  the  Alps 
and  conduct  the  war  iu  person ; — ^with  what  fatal  results 
must  be  told  hereafter. 

Francis  Compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles  on  the  27th  of 

September,  Bourbon  had  retreated  in  precipitation  to  Nice.^ 

*  See  Nos.  720,  724,  751.     "If  they  (Bourbon)  had  made  as  good  speed 
**  outwards,"  observes  Clark  sarcasticallj  to  Wolsej,  ^^  as  they  have  made 
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The  news  at  once  detemiined  Prancis  to  break  off  all  A.D.  1524 
further  arrangements  for  a  truce,  and  take  this  opportunity 
of  -wreaking  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  His  advance  was 
regarded  with  alarm.  Elated  with  -anticipated  success, 
his  demands  rose  high;  his  anger  was  expressed  in  no 
measured  terms.  Gnicciardini  reports  that  when  Francis, 
then  starting  from  Avignon,  heard  of  the  retreat  of 
Bourbon,  he  called  his  officers  together,  and  said  to 
them: — "I  have  concluded  and  am  resolved  to  pass  in 
"  person  into  Italy;  and  whoever  shall  advise  me  to 
*'  the  contrary,  shall  not  only  not  be  heard,  but  incur 
"  my  displeasure.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  look  well 
"  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  for  God,  who  is  a 
**  lover  of  justice,  and  the  insolence  and  rashness  of 
*'  my  enemies,  have  opened  a  way  for  me  to  recover 
"  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken  from  me/*  So 
determined  was  he  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  advice, 
that  he  avoided  a  meeting  with  his  mother  Louise, 
lest  she  should  persuade  him  to  remain  in  France,  and 
commit  the  war  in  Italy  to  his  captains.  Three  prizes 
were  before  him, — Milan,  Pavia,  and  Naples,  —  aU  of 
which  he  was  equally  desirous  of  wresting  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Of  these  Pavia  was  the  best 
provided  for  defence  in  men,  munitions,  and  provisions. 
Milan,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  had  been  visited  by  a 
plague  all  the  sunmier.  Its  population  had  been  di- 
minished by  war  and  famine,  its  fortifications  had  fallen 
into   ruins    from   neglect.      It  was  an    easy  prey,   but 


**  homewards,  they  might  have  been  at  Calais  long  afore  this  time." 
No.  724.  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  represents  the  raising  of  this  siege  as 
the  result  of  deliberation,  suggested  by  the  desire  of  fortifying  the  Milanese 
on  the  approach  of  the  king  of  France,  p.  686.  Another  version  of  the 
affair  wiU  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Knight  and  Jemin^ham  to  Wolsey 
No.  751. 
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A.D.  1524.   worse  than   useless,  for  it  could  not  be  defended.    The 

Imperial  general,  Moron  e,  had  abandoned  it  in  despair. 
Naples,  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy,  disgusted  with  Imperial 
rule,  was  inclined  to  the  Erench.  Even  if  it  had  been 
as  strongly  defended  as  Pavia,  the  climate  was  more 
genial — ^it  was  now  close  on  the  end  of  October; — ^and 
in  the  event  of  ill  success,  retreat  was  comparatively 
'  easy, — for  Erancis  had  a  fleet  at  Marseilles  imder  Benzo 
de  Oeri, — ^whereas  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  rivers  and 
swamps,  swollen  by  rain,  rendered  all  military  operations 
proportionately  difficult;  and  a  retreat  in  the  winter 
over  the  passes  of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow 
would  expose  the  Erench  to  inevitable  destruction.  In 
the  face  of  these  difficulties,  Erancis,  listening  to  Italian 
advice>  chose  precisely  that  course  which  was  the 
least  eligible.  He  appeared  before  Milan  only  to  aban- 
don it,  to  divide  his  troops,  to  give  his  enemies  time  to 
consolidate  their  forces,  and  enable  them  to  put  Pavia 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence. 
The  siege  of  Pavia  was  at  that  time  conmianded  by  Don  Antonio 
*^*^  de  Leyva,  the  inost  active,  intrepid,  and  able  of  all  the 

Spanish  generals, — ^not  to  say  cruel  and  unscrupulous — 
a  common  fault  in  those  days.  He  had  been  a  man 
of  war  from  his  youth;  and  to  great  physical  daring 
added  the  courage  of  long  experience.  He  took  the 
odds  of  war  with  the  confidence  and  audacity  of  a  reck- 
less but  skilful  gamester;  and  was  as  certain  to  win 
as  other  men  would  have  been  sure  to  lose  at  the  same 
stakes.  Yet,  with  all  this  energy,  he  was  so  crippled 
with  the  gout  that  he  could  not  mount  his  horse,  and 
had  to  be  carried  in  a  chair  to  battle.  His  spirit  and 
determination  at  once  inspired  the  discomfited  Imperial- 
ists with  fresh  confidence,  and  found  a  rallying  point 
for  their  scattered  and  dispirited  army;  whilst  Erancis, 
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distracted  by  a  variety  of  projects,  weakened  his  forces,  A.D.  1624. 
and  fell  a  victim  to  divided  counsels.  His  only  chances 
of  success  depended  on  his  ability  to  take  Pavia  by 
a  sudden  assault  before  the  Imperialists  could  recover 
from  their  late  discomfiture,  and  once  more  make  head 
against  him  in  the  field.  He  reached  Turin  on  the 
17th  of  October.  Uncertain  of  his  movements,  the 
Imperialists  posted  an  advanced  guard  of  2,000  foot 
and  six  guns  at  Alessandria,  evacuating  Milan  as  un- 
tenable; whilst  Bourbon  and  Fescara,  with  the  main 
body,  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Pavia.  Leaviug 
the  right  road  Francis  advanced  by  the  left  to  Milan; 
thus  allowing  his  enemies  to  withdraw  injsiafety,  and 
concentrate  their  forces  on  the  most  defensible  spot. 
His  advanced  guard  entered  at  one  gate  as  the  last 
of  the  Spaniards  left  by  another.^  There  was  yet 
time  for  retrieving  his  mistake^  by  marching  rapidly  to 
Lodi,  and  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  were  retiring  in  the  greatest  disorder.  But  evil 
counsels  again  prevailed,  or  rather,  that  self-confidence 
and  contempt  of  difficulties  which  more  than  once  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  arms  of  France.^  He  was 
persuaded  that  his  army  would  be  set  free  by  the 
capture  of  Pavia,  and  he  might  then  conquer  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula  at  his  leisure.  Arriving  before  Pavia 
on  the  28th  of  October,  he  summoned  the  garrison 
to  surrender.      "  Since  writing   last,"    says  Pace   in   a 


^  When  he  took  Milan,  sajs  Pace,  the  (Italian)  exiles  had  led  him  to  hope 
that- he  should  obtain  money;  but  he  has  not  had  a  pennj,  by  reason  of  the 
death  and  absence  of  the  people,  and  he  is  consequently  in  great  perplexity. 
9th  Nov. 

^  Du  Bellay  affirms  in  his  Memoirs,  on  good  authority,  that  the  army 
under  Bourbon,  in  returning  from  Provence,  was  in  such  a  ftate  of  dis- 
organization, occasioned  by  their  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  that  they 
threw  their  arms  into  the  ditches,  and  were  too  idle  to  carry  them. 
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A.D.  1524.    letter    to    Heniy  VIII./  "  Francis  has    sent   a    herald 

demanding  Favia  to  surrender.  The  captains,  Ant. 
do  licyya  and  the  count  of  Some,  an  Ahnain,  took 
««  him  into  the  market-place,  and  showed  him  their 
"  forces,  4,000  or  6,000  foot,  100  men-at-arms,  and 
200  light  horse,  bidding  him  tell  the  King  they  were 
all  determined  to  die  rather  than  lose  the  city. 
**  Francis  intends  to  besiege  them,  and  is  only  four  or 
"  five  miles  distant.  If  he  take  it  he  will  probably 
"  gain  all  the  Milanese;  but  it  is  well  fortified  and 
"  victualled,  and  cannot  be  captured  without  great  loss. 
*^  If  he  fail,  he  will  lose  as  much  reputation  as  he  gained 
"  by  his  hasty  passage  over  the  mountains.  There  is 
"  great  rain  daQy." 
Francis  is  As  the   garrison  showed  no   inclination  to  surrender, 

baffled. 

Francis  determined  to  batter  the  town.  I  turn  again,  for 
a  short  accoimt  of  the  assault,  to  another  letter  sent  by 
Pace  to  Henry  VIII.^  "  A  gentleman  who  was  present 
*«  at  the  two  assaults  of  Pavia  sent  the  following  account 
**  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  On  the  8th  (Nov.)  Francis 
"  determined  to  give  a  somewhat  feeble  assault,  to  try 
"  the  courage  of  the  garrison ;  who  defended-  themselves 
"  in  a  similar  way,  using  no  artillery  but  hand-guns.^ 
"  The  same  night  he  determined  on  a  violent  assault 
"  for  the  following  day,  in  four  places,  thinking  the  de- 
^*  fence  would  be  equally  weak.  To  make  the  garrison 
"  negligent,  he  did  not  commence  the  assault  till  10 
"  o'clock,  when  he  attacked  as  fiercely  as  possible, 
"  setting  forward  and  reinforcing  his  men.  The  garri- 
"  son    defended   themselves  with    equal  courage,  never 


1  2  Nov.^  «  19  Nov. 

'  Not  from  any  scrupulous  return  of  courtesy,  but  a  more  sufficient 
motive-^the  want  of  powder,  of  which  they  had  but  a  small  store. 
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"  shooting  their  artillery  till  the  extreme  force  of  the  A.D.  1524. 
"  French  was  upon  them.'* 

"In  half  an  hour  they  slew  2,000  of  the  French. 
"  La  Palice  fell  mortally  wounded.  Longueyille  was 
"  slain,^  not  at  the  assault,  but  two  days  before,  at  the 
"  foot  of  the  bridge  leading  into  the  city.  The  assault 
"  continued  till  4  o'clock.*'*  The  great  loss  of  the 
French  was  occasioned  by  the  impatience  of  Francis  to 
storm  the  town  before  the  breach  was  practicable. 
The  assailants  were  met  at  every  step  by  a  deadly  fire 
poured  on  them  jfrom  the  houses,  pierced  for  harquebuses, 
and  their  advance  was  obstructed  by  deep  trenches  flanked 
with  musketry.  In  such  a  mel6e  the  courage  of  the 
French  gentlemen  was  of  little  use,  and  served  only  to 
expose  them  more  effectually  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison. 
Francis  lost  in  this  and  in  a  similar  effort  3,000  foot 
and  400  gentlemen,  the  flower  of  his  troops.  Of  the 
captains  taken  on  this  occasion  were  "  Jerome  Tryulci 
"  and  John  Ferme, — great  men,  (says  Pace,)  and  the 
"  chief  authors  of  this  business  in  Italy."  After  two 
days  wasted  in  this  ineffectual  attempt,  the  King  de- 
sisted, resolving,  on  the  advice  of  a  French  gentleman,  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  Ticino,  and  attack  the  town  in 
a  less  defensible  quarter.  An  undertaking  so  difficult 
and  laborious  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
was  little  less  than  insanity  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber,  when  the  river  and  its  tributaries  were  swollen 
with  heavy  rains ;  still  more  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
jubilant  with  unexpected  success,  and  now  straining 
every  nerve  to  rally  their  scattered  forces  and  take 
the  offensive.  The  Imperialists,  straitened  for  money 
and   provisions,  were    encouraged  to   persevere,  in   the 

1  See  No.  789.  »  Pace,  19  Nov. 
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A.D.  1524.  conviction    tliat    the    siege    could   not   continue    much 
longer,  and  even  if  Francis  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  Pavia  he  would  himself  be  besieged  in  turn, 
cut  off  from    all  resources,   and    his  troops   diminished. 
The    Imperial  army,    says  Pace,^  will   be    assisted  with 
meat  and  drink  by  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  duchy, 
which  had  before  been  indifferent,    if  not  hostile;    and 
they  have  taken  courage  since  the  defeat  of  the  Prench* 
Dangers  threatened  on  all  sides.     Bourbon,  Pescara,  one 
of  the  ablest  captains  of  the  age,  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  and  all  the  smaller  states  of  Italy  that  feared 
the  vengeance  of   the  Emperor,  were  now  conqentrat- 
ing  their  forces  on  the  scene  of  action.     ^*  If  the  King 
^*  raises  the  siege,'*  remarks  Pace,  **  he  can  only  retreat 
**  to  Novara  and  Vigevano,    across    the   Ticino,  losing 
"  his  reputation  and  the  city   of  Milan.      If  he  keeps 
"  the  parts  of  the  duchy  across  the  Ticino  during  the 
**  winter,  by  way  of  truce  or  by  force,  it  will  be  very 
**  costly.    He  cannot  retreat  from  the  duchy  of  Milan 
**  without  sustaining  still  severer  losses ;  and  I  know  not 
what  hope  he  can    have,  except  that  the  Imperials 
may  lack  money."      Even  before    this   the   abbot  of 
Najaora,    writing    to  Charles,*    had    expressed   his    con- 
fident   conviction    of    the    folly    and    madness    of   the 
enterprise.       "  The  king   of  Prance,'*  he  writes,   "  has 
"  made  a  very  hasty  invasion  of  Italy,  and  it  will  not 
"  be  easy  for  him  to  return,  without  risking  his  life 
^^  and  all  that  he  has.    He  finds  the  conquest  of  the 
"  duchy  of  Milan  so  difficult  that  there  is  no  doubt 
"  he  is    persuaded    that    ruin    is    more  probable  than 
"  success."     In  that  opinion  the  Abbot  was  wrong,  as 
will  appear  presently. 

»  Pace,  19  Nov.  «  Nov.  4th  (14th  ?),  Ven.  Cal. 
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Finding  all  other  methods  ineffectual,  Francis  re-  A.D.  1524. 
solved  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  starve  the  garrison  into  Resolves  to 
surrender.     He    was  confirmed    in    this    resolution   hy  s^^®  *^® 

^    garrison. 

the  intelligence  that  the  troops  were  discontented  and 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay;  and  though  De  Leyva  and 
Fescara  had  made  great  efforts  to  supply  it,  they  had 
only  succeeded  in  staving  off  for  a  short  period  the  re- 
solution of  the  soldiers  to  desert.  Charles,  with  all  his 
extensive  dominions,  was  as  hopelessly  insolvent  as 
Maximilian.  The  wages  of  the  troops  were  many 
months  in  arrears.  Again  and  again  the  Imperial  vice- 
roy and  the  Imperial  generals  urge  upon  the  Emperor 
that  nothing  can  save  them  hut  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Either  money  must  be  provided,  or  a  truce  must  be 
made  before  it  is  too  late ;  if  not,  the  French,  in  spite  of 
all  their  disadvantages,  must  prevail.  ^*  England  and 
"  Italy  will  not  contribute,"  writes  Lannoy.  "  Tour 
"  Majesty  has  done  enough  to  save  your  honor.  Time 
"  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  us  than  the  French."^ 

It  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  distress  that 
induced  Frauds  to  continue  the  siege  throughout  the 
horrors  of  a  Northern  Italian  winter,  augmented  by 
sicTmess  and  want  of  food.  "The  King,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  time,  "is  in  great  want  of  pro- 
visions. An  egg  costs  12  deniers,  and  a  chicken 
15  shillings.  The  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the  King's 
"  household  and  the  captains  send  to  their  own  homes 
"  for  money.  All  the  great  lords  are  obliged  to  go 
"  and  warm  themselves  in  the  King's  kitchen.  The 
"  infantry  lie  in  the  trenches,  and  dare  not  leave 
"  them,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger  and  cold.  It 
"  is  reported  that  Francis  will  return,  and  leave  his 

1  21  Dec.  1624,  Span.  CaL 
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A.D.  1524.    "  army  in  charge  of  the  sieur  de  Montmorency.    Ville- 

"  roy  and  other  noblemen  have  returned  nearly  dead 
"  with  cold."^ 

The  Pope,  naturally  anxious  and  dreading  the  result, 
fearing  both  powers  alike,  and  desirous  of  neutralizing 
both,  bestirred  himself  in  the  task  of  mediation.  Lannoy, 
then  at  Lodi,  was  willing  to  accept  the  terms.  He 
had  little  expectation  of  keeping  the  troops  together. 
Naples  was  threatened  by  Albany,  whom  Francis  had 
despatched  in  that  direction ;  the  Pope  and  the  Vene- 
tians were  siding  with  the  Prench  king,  whilst  Henry 
and  his  minister,  Wolsey,  showed  no  signs  of  assisting 
the  Imperialists;  in  fact,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Joachim,  they  were  generally  suspected  of  having  made 
a  treaty  with  Prance  abready.^  Notwithstanding  the 
dangers  of  his  position  and  the  pressing  wants  of  his 
troops,  the  Eong,  at  the  instigation  of  the  admiral, 
Ponnivet,  and  of  Saint  Marsault,  his  favorite,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  aU  proposals.  The  siege  went  on. 
A.D.  1525.  By  this  time  Bourbon  had  returned  with  reinforce- 
His  difficul-  ^^i^tsj  ^^d  rejoined  the  Viceroy  at  Lodi.  On  25th 
ties  increase.    January  the    combined  forces    started    for    Marignano. 

Prom  Marignano  they  took  the  road  to  Villanterio, 
intending  to  assault  S.  Angiolo  on  the  way.  **  They 
"  commenced  to  shoot  on  Sunday  at  dawn,  and  took 
"  the  town  at  20  o'clock."*  On  the  3rd  the  camp  was 
visited  by  Sir  Gregory  Oasale,  who  had  been  sent  from 
England  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  Venetians,  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  them  to  assist  the  Emperor.^  He  found  the 
Imperialists  advanced  within  two  miles  of  Pavia.  The 
Prench  army  had  been  drawn  up  in  camp  all  day  ex- 
pecting battle.      Tomorrow,  writes  Oasale,  the   king    of 


1  No.  1053.  2  See  Clerk's  letter,  31  Jan. 

3  See  Lannoy's  letter  of  1  Feb.  *  See  Pace's  letter  of  1  Feb. 
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Rraiice  will  be  compelled  to  fight  or  ralpe  the  siege  on  the  a,D.  1525, 
side  by  the  Ticino.  If  this  be  done  the  army  inside  will  """^ 
be  able  to  join  the  f(»ces  of  the  Viceroy,  and  cut  off  the 
enemy's  supplies.  "Two  gates  of  the  park  are  now 
"  attacked,  and  3,000  men  are  engaged  on  both  sides. 
"  I  neyer  saw  better  forces,  or  more  eager  to  fight. 
''  If  I  had  100,000  ducats  I  would  spend  them  in  the 
"  King's  (Henry's)  service.  If  the  Cardinal  could  see 
"  these  things  with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  be  of  the 
"  same  mind ;  for  if  the  French  king  succeeds  in  putting 
"  off  the  battle,  as  he  is  trying  to  do,^  the  Imperialists 
"  will  be  in  great  danger  for  want  of  money.  I  ex- 
"  pect,  if  they  fight,  the  French  king  will  be  either 
**  killed  or  taken  prisoner."^  He  adds,  m  a  postscript, 
that  in  event  of  a  battle  the  Imperialists  will  certainly 
win ;  but  since  the  French  have  refused  battle  yesterday 
and  today  (5th  and  6th  Feb.),  they  will  probably  prefer 
disgrace  to  defeat,  and  will  be  allowed  to  retire  in 
safety.  "  If  so,  the  Imperialists  will  not  be  able  to 
"  force  them  to  fight  again  for  a  long  time.  If  they 
"  can  intercept  the  victuals,  the  French  must  fight. 
"  The  army  cannot  continue  together  for  30  or  40 
**  days  longer,*  unless  200,000  ducats  be  forwarded  as 
"  promised  by  the  Emperor.  The  troops  are  anxious 
"  to  engage.  The  enemy's  positions  are  being  attacked 
"  by  the  smaller  artillery  and  the  light  horse;  and 
"  they  are  challenged  to  come  out  to  a  pitched  battle, 
which  they  could  easily  do,  if  they  chose,  for  the 
groimd  between  the  two  armies  is  flat  and  open." 
"  The  war,"  he  tells  Wolsey,  "  is  carried  on  most  cruelly. 
"  No  prisoners  are  saved,  and  no  quarter  is  given." 


St 


^  As  he  had  been  most  earnestly  urged  to  do  by  the  Pope.    p.  469. 
2  Letter  4  Feb.,  p.  464,  condeased.  ^  More  correctly  20  days. 
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A.D.  1525.       "  This  morning,"  meaning  Peb.  6th,  "the  Viceroy,  the 
'~"        "  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  marquis  of  Pescara  came 
"  to  me  asking  me  to  go  to  the  Pope,  for  they  had  heard 
"  that  he'  had  sent  commissioners   to  provide  victuals 
"  for  Albany's  passage  into  Naples.    I^  could  not  refuse 
"  them,  but  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay  imtil  today,  for 
"  last  night  it  was  determined  to  pitch  the  camp  so  as 
"  to  force  the  Prench  to  fight.    The  King  is  in  a  park 
"  at  Mirabello,  with  the  Ticino  behind  him,  and  2,000 
"  foot  to  guard  the  bridge.      La  Palice  with  the  Swiss 
"  is  between  the  park  and  the  Ticino,  and  before  them 
**  is  a  valley  with  a  small  stream,  which  we  have  deter- 
"  mined  to  cross  with  the  artillery,  drive   the  French 
"  from  the  higher  ground,  and  march  straight  to  Pavia. 
**  If  the  Swiss  in  the  Prench  service  attempt  to  cross 
"  the  water,  we  shall  attack  them.     We  rely  upon  the 
"  Marquis's  advice,  who  strongly  urges  a  battle.    The 
"  park  is  surrounded   by  a  waU,    double  the  height  of 
*^  an  English   park  wall,  which  has  been    pulled  down 
"  by  the  King,    so   as   to   be  able  to  assist  La  Palice. 
"  Today  we  pitched  our  camp  as  was  determined.    Two 
"  such  armies  have  never  been  seen  so  near  each  other. 
"  We  are  only  half  a  mUe  from  Pavia,  with  the  enemie's 
"  between  us  and  the  city,  from  which  the  Prench  are 
"  protected  by  earthworks.      We  intend  to  attack  the 
"  enemy's   works  tonight,  and  gain  the  higher  ground, 
**  which  would  place  them  in   our  power.      If  we  are 
"  not  successful,  we  shall  bring  up  the  guns  and  fight 
"  them  step  by  step.    If   that   does   not   succeed,    we 
"  will  force  our  way  by  trenches.    The  enemy  is  ready 
*^  day    and   night,   and   the    King    is    continually    on 
"  horseback."^ 


p.  466. 
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Before  matters  had  arrived  at  this  pass,  the  French    a.d.  1526. 
king    had  been  urged  by  his  most  experienced  officers  ^ 

'^  •'  *  Is  urged  by 

to  withdraw  from  the  dangers  which  every  day  grew  his  officers 
thicker  around  him,  and  made  all  probability  of  success  in  time.  ^ 
more  desperate.  They  urged  that  by  retiring  to  some 
strong  place  in  the  neighbourhood  he  would  obtain 
victory  without  bloodshed;  for,  as  the  Imperialists 
could  not  hold  out  many  days  for  ^want  of  pay,  their 
armies  would  speedily  be  dissolved.  They  represented 
the  danger  of  his  present  position, — ^between  an  army 
in  front,  numerous,  hopeful  and  resolved,  and  a  gar« 
risen  no  less  active  and  resolute  in  his  {ear.  It 
was  no  token  of  cowardice,  they,  argued,  in  a  general 
to  avoid  exposing  his  troops  to  obvious  dangers,  and 
defeat  the  purposes  of  his  enemy  by  patience  and 
skill.  The  same  arguments  had  been  urged  by  the 
Pope,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties and  intentions  of  the  Imperialists.  But  the 
counsel  of  his  evil  genius,  Boimivet,  the  admiral,  pre- 
vailed. The  advice  of  more  experienced  officers  was 
disregarded.  The  Xing  resolved  to  continue  the  siege, 
trusting  to  some  accident  to  relieve  him  from  his  fatal 
position,  and  hoping  that  his  enemy,  who  had  already 
shown  an  inclination  to  temporise,  might  be  compelled 
to  retire  from  want  of  provisions,  or  the  inclemency  of 
the  season.  Whether,  indeed,  if  he  had  followed  the 
advice  of  his  wiser  and  more  experienced  officers,  he 
would  in  reality  have  escaped  the  dangers  that  menaced 
him,  or  have  been  besieged  in  turn,  and  cut  off  from 
all  assistance  and  hope  of  retreat,  it  is  vain  to  specu- 
late. He  had  learned,  too  late,  that  if  the  possession  of 
Pavia  brought  with  it  the  subjugation  of  Lombardy,  the 
loss  of  Pavia  was  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes  in  Italy. 
The  Imperialists   on   their   side  were  equally  aware  ^^te^take 

lY^  ^  the  offensive. 
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A.D.  1525«   that  their  chanoe  of  success  depended  on  giving  battle 

immediately.  They  were  as  anxious  for  action  as  the 
!French  to  decline  it.  The  garrison  was  straitened  by 
want  of  provisions.  Their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 
The  soldiers  outside  were  ready  to  mutiny  for  want  of 
pay.  The  result  would  be  the  same,  whether  they 
fought  and  were  beaten,  or  retired  without  fighting. 
In  both  cases  destruction  was  imminent.  Already  they 
had  approached  so  near  the  French  enoampmimts,  which 
were  strongly  def^aded,  that  the  challenge  of  the 
sentinels  at  the  opposite  outposts  could  be  distinctly 
overheard.  The  French  were  kept  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  alarm  by  feints  and  saUies  in  front  and  rear.  On 
the  17th  of  February,^  the  abbot  of  Najara,  the  Im- 
perial commissary,  wrote  to  Charles  to  tell  him  that 
the  two  armies  were  within  musket  range  of  each  other. 
The  ground,  he  says,  has  to  be  conquered  inch  by 
inch,  until  we  can  reach  each  other  with  our  pikes. 
The  French  are  strongly  fortified  with  deep  ditches. 
It  is  impossible  to  attack  them  at  once;  but  they 
will  be  forced  to  give  battle  within  their  fortifications, 
when,  they  least  expect  it.  The  king  of  France  is 
very  obstinate,  and  refuses  to  come  out.  He  confides 
in  the  strength  of  his  position,  in  his  artillery,  in 
his  6,000  Swiss  and  2,000  Germans.  Skirmishes  take 
place  daily.  The  French  are  panic  stricken,  and  take 
to  flight  even  when  they  meet  a  smaller  number  of 
assailants.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  plant  the 
camp  in  such  a  position  that  four  or  five  thousand 
men  can  ea»ly  attack  the  enemy's  quarters.  Measures 
will  be  concerted  for  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  sally 
forth  at  the  same  moment.  ' 

^  See  Bergenroth's  Span.  Cal.  under  Hiat  date. 
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The  plan  thus  radely  sketched  was  adopted.    About  -^^'  1^25* 
ZDidnight  on  the.  23rd  Eebruary  the  Imperialists  began  Defeat  of  the 
to  move.    l5iey  advanced  in  three  divisions.    The  first,  Francis  is 
consisting  of  3,000  Gfermans  and  Spaniards,  dressed  in  **^®^ 
white  shirts,  was  sent  forward  before  daybreak  to  breadi 
the  wall  of  the  park,  and  march  straight  to  the  Mirabel, 
in  which  Erancis  was    lodged  with  his  men  at  arms. 
The  second  division  was  appointed  to  engage  the  main 
body  of  the  Swiss,  who  were  posted  a  little  below  on 
the    left,    near    a   thick   wood;^    thus    isolating  them 
from  the  rest,  and   preventing  any  combined  movement 
on  the    part  of   the  French,    until  the  arrival  of  the 
third  and  the    main  di^rision.      The  Germans  were  at 

0 

first  warmly  received  by  the  French  artillery.  The 
result  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  the  assailants, — 
for  the  French  fought  with  great  resolution,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  of  their  position, — had  not  the 
garrison  sallied  out  from  Pavia,  taking  them  in  the 
rear.  The  retreat  became  a  rout;  the  Swiss,  on  whom 
Francis  relied,  did  nothing  worthy  of  their  reputation, 
and  only  increased- the  confusion.  The  slaughter  was 
terrible,  especially  among  the  French  gentlemen  and 
nobles,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  unable  to 
exert  themselves — ^to  fight  or  to  flee.  Of  the  Swiss 
4,000  were  taken  prisoners  and  released.  The  King 
might  have  escaped,  but  fought  valiantly,  killing  with 
his  owii  hand  one  of  the  standard-bearers.  Borne 
down  by  the  press,  and  his  horse  wounded  under  him, 
he  <ell  to  the  ground,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  five 
soldiers,  to  whom  his  person  was  unknown.  "There 
"  is  a  discussion,'*  says  a  contemporary  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  field,  "as  to  his  captor.  There  are 
"  some  who  claim  him  as  theirs,    showing  his  sword 
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A.D.  1525.    "  and  his  gauntlet.     He  was  pulled  off  his  horse  by 
*""        "  the  helmet;  hut  the  Viceroy,  hastening  to  his  relief, 
"  lifted  him  up  respectfully,   and  freed  him  from  the 
"  crowd  of  soldiers."^     It  was  generally  reported  that 
he  was  wounded  in  the  face.    The  writer,  just  quoted, 
states  that  he  received  two  wounds — ^in  the  hands  and 
in  the  face.       The  abbot  of  Najara,  in  his  account  of 
the  victory,  written    on  the  same  day,  to   Charles  V., 
follows  the  common  report,  but  the  next  day  contra- 
dicts it,  and  asserts  that  the  blood  on  the  King's  face 
.was  occasioned  by  a  slight  scratch  of  his  fingers.     So 
ended  the  battle  of  Pavia.    So  perished  the  expectation 
of  France,  and  the  flower  of  French  chivalry. 
Rejoicings         "Today,"  writes  the  abbot  of    Najara    to    the  Em- 
perialists.       peror,    '^  is  the  Feast  of   the  Apostle  St.  Mathias,  on 

"  which,  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  your  Majesty  is 
"  said  to  have  been  bom.  Five  and  twenty  thousand 
"  times  thanks  and  praise  to  God  for  His  mercy ! 
Your  Majesty  is  from  thia  day  in  a  position  to 
prescribe  laws  to  Christians  and  Turks  according  to 
"  your  pleasure."*  Never  had  Fortune,  in  whose  smiles 
Charles  at  that  time  implicitly  believed,  placed  the 
empire  of  the  world  so  nearly  within  •  the  grasp  of  so 
young  a  man.*  Never  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
had  the  world  witnessed  so  nearly  a  realization  of  its 
fitful  dream  of  a  real  empire  of  the  West.  Nothing 
remained  to  oppose  the  Emperor's  wishes.  He  might 
dictate  laws  at  his  pleasure  to  Turks  and  Christians 
alike,  as  the  abbot  of  Najara  told  him,  without  caring 
much  to  discriminate  who  were  Turks  and  who  were 
Christians.  France  and  Italy  were  equally  at  his  mercy. 
With  the  exception  of   England,  all  the  West  acknow- 

1  No.  1124.  >  2Q  Feb.,  Bergenroth's  Span.  Cal. 

*  He  was  just  twenty-five. 
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ledged  his  obedience.  And  it  was  to  England  only  ^.D.  1626. 
that  men  now  turned  to  see  what  England  would  do  in  ~* 
this  terrible  emergency.^  There  was  not  a  potentate  in 
Italy  who  had  not  been  flagrantly  guilty  of  disaffection 
to  the  Emperor^  had  not  secretly  or  openly  abetted 
his  enemies.  The  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  others,  had  good  reason  to  dread  his  re- 
sentment. Moderate  as  had  been  his  language,  when 
success  hung  in  the  balance,  and  victory  was  uncer- 
tain,—  mild  as  were  his  reproofs  in  public,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  defection  of  his  former  allies, — 
Charles  had  not  hesitated  to  express  his  real  feelings 
in  private.  Some  time  before  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in 
talking  with  some  gentlemen  of  his  court,  he  had  so 
feir  forgotten  his  usual  reserve  as  to  say,  "I  shall 
"  go  into  Italy,  and  there  have  a  fairer  opportunity 
"  of  obtaining  my  own,  and  taking  my  revenge  on 
those  who  have  wronged  me,  especially  on  that  pol- 
troon the  Pope.  Some  day  or  other  perhaps  Martin 
Luther  may  become  a  man  of  worth."*  In  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Sessa,  his  ambassador  at  Eome,  he 
assured  the  Duke,  ^^  he  would  maintain  his  army  in  spite 
"  of  the  Pope*s  reconciliation  with  the  French  king, 
"  and  carry  out  his  designs,  even  if  it  should  cost 
**  hiTn  his  crown  and  his  life.  Though  forsaken  by 
"  all  his  allies  his  power  was  not  diminished ;  and  they 
"  who  have  offended  him  should  find  him  as  hard  and 
<*  as  resolute  as  ever."* 
The  Emperor    heard    the  news  of   his    great  victory,  Self-oom- 

m  •Ji       J  1      1    J        •  11       1       1^   mand  of  the 

young    as  he  was,  without   openly  betraying   the  least  Emperor  on 
emotion.      The  intelligence  reached  him  on  the  10th  of  J^«  ^ 


^  Ghiberto  to  the  Nuncios  in  England,  1  March,  Nos,  1139  and  1 159. 
2  Contarini,  6  Feb.,  Ven.  Cal.  p.  401. 
'  9  Feb.,  Bergenroth's  Span.  Cal. 
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A.I>.  152&   March.     The   coiirt   was    thronged  with  an  eager  and 

exulting  crowd.  In  reply  to  the  congratulations  of 
Sampson^  the  English  ambassador,  he  said,  he  rejoiced 
in  his  success,  for  three  reasons:  First,  that  God  had 
given  him  the  victory,  who  was  a  sinner ;  and  in  God*s 
strength  he  intended  to  employ  it.  Secondly,  because  it 
would  enable  him  to  establish  universal  peace  in 
Christendom,  reform  the  Christian  Faith,  and  apply  his 
travails  to  the  service  of  God.  Thirdly,  because  this 
victory  would  be  more  profitable  to  his  friends  (allud- 
ing to  the  king  of  England)  than  to  himself.  These 
words,  remarks  Sampson,^  were  set  oflF  with  great 
".  moderation  of  gesture,  countenance,  and  os  it  seemed 
"  also  of  inward  intent  and  mind  ...  I  assure  your 
•*  Grace  there  was  no  more  semblance  in  him  of  arro- 
"  gantie  or  change  of  manners  to  joy  efEusely,  other  in 
"  word  or  countenance,  than  if  no  such  great  thing  had 
"  chaunced."  So  much  was  the  simple-minded  English- 
man struck  with  the  Emperor's  demeanor  and  pious 
behavior  on  this  occasion,  that  he  could  not  help  adding, 
«  I  think  this  will  induce  God  to  give  bini  another 
"  victory.  I  have  learned  more  by  this  moderation 
"  than  by  all  the  books  I  ever  have  or  shall  read. 
«  Immediately  after  hearing  the  news,  I  am  told  he 
'*  entered  his  chamber,  and  kneeled  down  for  a  good 
"  space,  giving  thanks  unto  God;  and  whereos  he 
"  was  advised  by  some  to  make  great  triumph  for 
"  this  victory,  he  expressly  refused,  since  it  was  against 
"  Christian  men.  Next  day  he  went  in  procession  to 
"  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  in  a  cape  of  black  frieze, 
"  and  said  on  his  departure,  *Now  shall  we  go  to 
"  'have  a  solemn  mass,  giving  thanks  unto  God;  and 


1  15  March.     See  No.  1189.     (Abridged.) 
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^^  *  I    wotdd   we  should  make  it    mucli    more    solemn    A.D.  1526. 

"  *  with  good  inward  devotion,  than  with  any  manner  of 

"  •outward  pomp/    When  the  Emperor  was  advised  to 

''  wear  some  rich  and  fresh  raiment,  to  show  his  joy, 

•'  he  refrised.     He  assured  me  the  King  should  always 

••  find  him  of  the  same  faithful  mind  never  to  fail,  os 

•'  at  all  times  he  hath  else  promised  and  said/' 

The  same  account  is  substantially  given  by  the 
yenetian  ambassador,  Contarini.  On  hearing  the  news 
he  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace.  He  found  the 
Emperor  pacing  a  long  gallery  with  a  few  of  his 
courtiers.  After  seven  or  eight  turns  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  speaking  all  the  time  to  those  who  were  about 
him,  he  beckoned  the  ambassador  to  approach.  Con- 
tarini  endeavored  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  the  Emperor 
rejected  his  advances.  In  the  full  flush  even  of  his 
triumph  he  could  not  forget  his  resentment  against  the 
Venetians'.  After  Contarini  had  offered  his  congratula- 
tions, and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  time  might  not  be 
long  before  he  was  crowned  at  Constantinople — certainly 
not  an  idle  compliment  to  the  Emperor's  ears — Charles 

« 

told  him  that  he  acknowledged  the  victory  as  due  to  God 
alone,  who,  knowing  the  Emperor's  good  intentions, 
had  rewarded  him  beyond  his  deserts;  but  he  added 
significantiy,  that  he  wished  the  Venetians  had  assisted 
his  army,  as  in  duty  they  were  bound  to  do.  When  Con- 
tarini endeavored  to  excuse  his  republic,  he  added,  "  I 
"  believe  your  intentions  to  be  good;  and,  if  not,  I 
"  choose  to  consider  them  so.  But,  look  you,  Senor 
''  Ambassador  I  although  many  years  have  passed  away 
"  since  any  sovereign  had  such  means  and  opportunity 
"  as  I  have  of  accomplishing  his  own  ends,  I  thank 
"  Gk)d  for  this  good  fortune,  that  not  only  my  friends, 
"  but  my  enemies,  may  know  that  I  never  had  any 
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A.D.  1525.    "  other  wish  except  to  procure  peace  for  Christendom, 

"  and  turn  my  forces  against  the  Infidels.'^ 

Prom  the  Mantuan  ambassador  we  gather  a  few 
more  particulars.  When  the  courier  Spinalosa  (rather 
Penelosa)  arrived,  at  noon,  on  the  10th,  he  was  ushered 
immediately  into  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  said  to 
him  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  "My  liege,  a 
"  battle  has  been  fought  under  the  walls  of  Pavia, — 
"  the  king  of  Prance  is  a  prisoner  in  your  Majesty's 
"  power,  and  his  whole  army  has  been  destroyed ! " 
The  Emperor  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  only  ex- 
claim, "The  king  of  Prance  in  my  power,  and  the 
"  battle  gained  by  us  1"  And  without  another  word, 
or  waiting  for. any  further  particulars,  retiring  into  a 
chamber  by  himself,  he  knelt  down  before  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  which  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
and  remaining  on  his  knees  for  a  short  time,  gave 
thanks  unto  God  and  to  Christ's  mother  for  such  a 
mercy  vouchsafed  to  him.  Then  entering  the  presence 
chamber  he  desired  to  hear  all  the  details.  The 
courier,  who  brought  no  letters,  produced  his  safe- 
conduct  in  the  handwriting  of  the  captive  king  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  "So  the 
"  Emperor  being  assured  of  the  truth  ordered  the 
"  publication  ^  of  the  news,  but  forbad  any  public  re- 
"  joicings,  except  a  procession  and  prayers  for  the 
dead,  as  the  victory  had  been  gained  against  Christians. 

m 

He  said  that  he  hoped  by  the  favor  of  God  to 
"  obtain  another  greater  niercy  against  the  Infidels, 
"  and  then  public   rejoicings   aliould  be  made." 

"All  the  ambassadors,  who  flocked  to  the  palace  on 
"  hearing  the  news,  offered  their  congratulations  se- 
"  parately ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  remark  that  neither 


it 
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by  the  Emperor's  countenance  nor  gesture  could  any   A.D.  1525. 

difference  be  perceived  from  his  usual  demeanor, — a 
"thing  unrecorded   of   any  other   prince,   or  of  a  few 

only,   however   prudent   they   may  have   been.      His 

Majesty's  self-control  is  the   greater  by  reason  of  his 

youth,  and  is  entirely  attributed  to  his  greatness  of 
"  mind,  which  is  neither  elated  by  prosperity  nor  de- 
"  pressed  by  adversity.  Although  his  replies  were  of 
"  the  same  tenor  to  all,  certain  expressions  to  the 
"  English  ambassador  were  remarkable/*  They  have 
been  already  given  from  Sampson  s  despatches,  and  need 
not  to  be  repeated  here.  His  Majesty,  he  continues, 
"  remained  until  nightfall,  giving  his  hand  to  all  who 
**  wished  to  kiss  it.    Next  morning,  after  confession,  he 

went  in  procession  to  mass   at  a  church  dedicated  to 

the  Virgin,  a  mile  from  Madrid.  He  was  clad  in  a 
"  cape  and  doublet   of  black   cloth    of  frieze,  as  worn 

by  him  constantly  since  his  attack  of   qiiartan  ague, 

from  which  he  has  never  entirely  recovered."^ 

The  political  schemes  of  Wolsey,  contrived  with  so  its  effect  on 
much  dexterity  and  secresy,  had  been  suddenly  over-  poUcy. 
thrown  like  a  house  of  cards.  He  had  written  to  the 
King  on  the  12th  of  Pebruary,  **  Should  the  Imperialists 
"  get  the  worst,  which  is  not  probable,  thanked  be  God ! 
**  your  affairs  are  by  your  high  wisdom  in  more  assured 
^'  and  substantial  train,  by  such  communications  as  be 
"  set  forth  with  France  apart,  than  others  in  outward 
"  places  would   suppose."*     It  had  been  his  object  to 

ft 

balance  the  antagonism  of  Erancis  and  Charles  so 
carefully,  and  adjust  his  assistance  so  exactly,  that 
whilst  neither  should  obtain  the  preponderance,  both 
should  feel  themselves  obliged  to  the  friendship  of  his 
master,  and  be  willing  to  reimburse  his  expences.    This 


I  Ven.  Gal.,  No.  959.  «  No.  1078.     SpeciaUy  p.  615. 
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A.D.1S25.  attention   to   the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  Sovereign 
was  not  due  to  Wolsey  exclusively.    With  his  tendency 
to  extravagance,  and  his  love  of  splendor,  Henry  VIII. 
had  inherited  the  parsimoniousness  of  Henry  YII.    The 
money  required  for  war  or  diplomacy  was  advanced  from 
his  privy  purse, — ^for  there  was  no  public  exchequer  at 
that  tune, — ^and  the  King  expected  his  minister  to  return 
the  sums  he  had  borrowed,  or  provide  an  equivalent.    The 
alliance  made  with  Oharles  V.  three  years  before,  if  not 
influenced  exclusively  by  similar  considerations,  was  cer- 
tainLy  fitciUtated  by  the  readiness  of  the  Emperor   to 
take  upon  himself  certain  pecuniary  obligations  ;    and 
when  the  Cardinal  discovered  that  he  had  no  iatention 
whatever  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  or  even  of  repayiug 
the  sums  advanced  him  by  Henry,  his  hopes  of  recover- 
ing them  by  a  closer  union  with  France  was  not  the 
least  motive  which  induced  the  Cardinal  to  lend  an  ear 
to  the  negociations  of  Joachim.^    But  though  he  showed 
himself  favourable  to  the  proposals  of  Francis,  he  had 
not  failed,  some  time  before  the  battle  of  Pavia,  to  secure 
a  retreat,  in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  king, 
by  sending  Gregory  Casale  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and 
assuring  Bourbon  of  Henry's  desire  for  the  success  of 
the  Emperor.     He  had  even  given  instructions  to  Pace 
to  persuade  the  Venetians  to  unite  their  troops  with  the 
Imperialists."    He  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  measures ;  for  whilst  he  was  obliging  the 
Imperialists  he  was  increasing  the  difficulties  of  Francis, 
and    augmenting    the    value  of    an    English    alliance. 
The  .situation  was  critical.     Uncertain  of  the  result,  in 
no  great  expectatign   of   the  success  of  the  French  at 
Pavia,  he  was  evidently  no  more  prepared  than  was  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  so  terrible  a  blow,  which  seemed 

^  See  specially  Nos.  1093  and  1160.  >  No.  1107. 
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for  a  time  to  have  blotted  Eiance    from  the  map  of  a.d.  152& 
Europe,    and    transferred   the   monarchy,    not    only    of 
Italy,  bat  of  -the  West,  at  a  stroke,  to  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor. 
How  the  Emperor    received    the  intelliffence  of   his  Hib  relations 

^  °  with  the 

good  fortune, — ^with  what  moderation  and  piety  (unlike  Emperor. 
his  vamglorious  rival)  he  disavowed  all  merit,  and 
rejoiced  that  God  had  given  him  the  victory, — has 
been  told  already.  He  was  the  object  of  Divine 
favour,  because  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  knew  that  he 
intended  to  use  his  victory  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  restore  peace  to  bleeding  Christendom.  It  might 
have  seemed  more  in  accordance  with  these  declarations 
of  universal  benevolence  and  good  will,  if,  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes,  he  could  have  forgotten  the  disafifection 
of  the  Venetians,  and,  in  token  of  his  forgiveness, 
allowed  Gontarini  to  kiss  his  hand.  He  was  still  in 
alliance  with  England,  and  was  bound  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  to  divide  his  successes  with  his  ally.  But  of 
this  he  had  no  intention.  He  had  carried  on  the  war 
exclusively  for  his  own  benefit,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  interests  of  his  ally ;  and  now  when  victory  came 
that  ally  was  as  little  in  his  thoughts  as  ever.  StUl, 
all  men  vied  in  praising  his  moderation;  and  Sampson, 
the  English  representative,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  "the  good  Emperor,"^ 
that  he  could  not  suspect  so  virtuous  a  prince  of 
harbouring  any  but  the  most   pious  intentions.^ 

Not  so  Wolsey.     He  was   not  weak    enough  to  be  The  two 
deceived  by  the  Emperor*s    professions    of  moderation.     '®"^**^^- 

1  No.  1190. 

'  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  compared  with  Sampson's  own 
letter,  quoted  at  page  xzii;  but  in  this  respect  he  was  not  more  credulous 
than  other  Englishmen,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Wolsey,  took 
the  Emperor  at  his  own  valuation. 
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A.D.  152&    The  cg^pture   of  Ibrancis    had  alarmed   not  only  those 

Italian  states  who  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  Em- 
peror's resentment,  but  all  who  had  any  cause  for 
dreading  his  power.     "Many  h6re  (at  Rome)/*  writes 

ft 

Clerk  to  Wolsey,^    "are  right  glad  of    the  overthrow 
of  the  Erench,  but  sorry  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  for  their    cruelty  are  most  hated  of 
"  all  nations."     Subsequently  he   writes,*   "The  Vene- 
"  tians  are  in    great  fear,    now  that  they  are  at  the 
"  discretion  of   the  Imperialists,  whom   they  have  not 
treated  well.    They  are  arming  themselves,  and  press- 
ing the  Pope  to  do  the  same   ...     The  effect  is 
that  the  Pope,   Venice,  Florence,  the  duke  of  Per- 
"  rara.  Sienna,  Lucca,  Mantua,  and  other  meaner  powers, 
will  make  a  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  which 
they  think  the  duke  of    Milan  would    gladly  enter, 
as    they  suppose    he  will  be  for    some   years  in  no 
less   captivity    than    the    Prench    king.'*     If   such  a 
league  as  this  were    consolidated  by  an  alliance  with 
England,    it  would  offer  a  formidable    obstacle  to  the 
ambition  of  Charles,  and  neutralize  in  a  measure  the 
advantages   of   his   late   victory.     But    then    the    King 
would  at  once  make  the  Emperor  his  enemy;  the  sums 
owed  by  him  to  England  would  be  irretrievably  lost, 
and  all  hope  of  sharing  the  Emperor's    victory  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.     In    addition   to  this   it  would 
be  necessary  to  undertake  a  second  war  at  no  incon- 
siderable   cost,   the  fruits    of  which  would  fall  to  the 
Italians.      Might    it    not    be   possible,    then,    to    take 
advantage  of    the  present  disposition  of  the  Emperor? 
Might  he  not  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
and  urged  to  perform  his  promise  of  invading  Prance, 
and  investing  Henry  with  his  hereditary  provinces    in 

1  28  Feb.  2  19  March. 
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that  kingdom?  An  offer  of  men  and  money  for  con-  A.D.  1525. 
tinuing  the  war  involved  no  risk.  If  the  Emperor  com- 
plied^  the  results  would  more  than  coimterbalance  the  cost, 
as  France  was  in  no  condition  to  resist;  if  he  refused, 
neither  men  nor  money  would  be  required.  And  here 
my  readers  will  be  enabled  to  see  what  was  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Emperor's  moderation,  and  what  the 
true  interpretation  of  his  repeated  assertion  that  he 
valued  his  victory  for  the  peace  it  ^would  enable  him  to 
establish  in  Christendom.  He  would  pursue  victory  no 
further;  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  What  more  could 
he  gain  by  war?  Diplomacy  was  less  costly,  and  more 
sure.  The  spoils  which  good  fortune  had  thrown  into 
his  lap  he  intended  to  keep  exclusively  to  himself. 
For  the  rest,  he  might  remunerate  himself  for  his  losses 
by  wresting  Burgundy  from  his  unfortunate  prisoner ; 
whilst  Henry  might  prosecute  his  barren  claims  upon 
France  as  best  he  could,  without  expecting  aid  from  his 
ally.  Further  continuance  of  the  war  involved  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  engagements,  and  a  just  distribution  between 
England  and  himself  of  the  advantages  he  had  gained 
already.  This  did  not  suit  the  Emperor's  plans.  He 
meant  to  make  a  merit  of  his  moderation  with  Francis 

» 

by  extorting  from  his  necessities  the  richest  province  of 
France,  and  declining  to  assist  Henry  in  obtaining  any 
other.  So,  at  a  very  early  period,  he  gave  Sampson  to 
understand  that  the  king  of  England  must  not  hope  to 
receive  reinforcements  from  the  Imperial  dominions,  still 
less  100,000  or  50,000  ducats  for  their  support.  "  They 
"  think,  here,"  says  Sampson,  "  that  the  King  should 
"  make  the  rest  of  any  conquest  at  his  own  charge."^ 
As  neither  alternative  promised  much,  Wolsey  determined 
to  turn  both  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 


Sampsop,  1  April,    See  p.  543* 
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A.D.  1625.  But  at  this  time,  whilst  the  Oardinal  was  still  smairt- 
Rupturewith  ing  from  the  failure  of  his  schemes,  and  the  immovable 
ambas^or.    selfishness   of   the  Emperor,  an  event  occurred  by  no 

means  calculated  to  improve  the  good  understanding 
between  them.  It  has  been  stated  already  that  various 
complaints  had  been  made  by  the  Imperial  ambassador, 
De  Praet,  of  the  residence  of  Joachim,  the  Erench 
agent,  in  England.  The  Cardinal  had  insisted  more 
than  once  that  nothing  had  passed  between  himseK  and 
Joachim,  in  contravention  of  the  good  understanding 
existing  between  the  two  Orowns.  Joachim  <^  was  Icept 
close  in  the  house  of  Doctor  Larke,  a  prebendary  of 
St.  Stephen's,''  who  Uved  at  Blackfriars,  ^^and  every 
day  privily  spake  with  the  Cardinal."^  His  protracted 
residence  in  England,  and  the  rumours  of  his  int»- 
course  with  Wolsey,  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
Imperial  minister.  He  determined  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Larke,  Joachim,  and  Wolsey  more  narrowly. 
But  whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  messenger  carrying 
a  packet  of  letters  on  the  night  of  the  11th  Februaiy 
was  surprised  by  the  watch  on  his  way  to  Brentford. 
As  his  letters  were  superscribed  in  French,  the  con- 
stables took  the  packet  to  *^  a  man  of  law's  clerk/* 
It  fell  eventually  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  the  adjoining  watch,  and  he  presented  it  to  Wolsey 
on  the  following  morning  as  he  was  sitting  '^in  the 
"  Chancery  at  Westminster."^  "Which,  when  I  had 
"  read,"  writes  Wolsey  to  the  Emperor,  "knowing 
**  how  far  the  effect  of  them  was  discrepant  from  the 
"  truth,  anon  I  conceived  the  former  advertisements, 
^*  made  unto  me  touching  the  said  ambassador's  (De 


1  See  a  letter  of  Joachim  to  Larke,  p.  539.    Hall,  691. 

2  That  these  particulars  were  accoratdy  stated  will  be  seen  by  a  rtferenoe 
to  the  list  of  the  watoh,  printed  in  No.  1082. 
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'^  Praet*s)    accustomed  usage   in    making    sinister    re-^   A.D.  1525, 

"  ports,  to  be  true.    And  perceiving  by  the  said  letters, 

'*  that  albeit   the    usage    is    not    here,    that  strangers 

^^  should   pass  through  the  realm  without  a  passport, 

"  yet  that  one  of   the  Fulkers  was  despatched  by  the 

^^  said  ambassador  the  day  before,  with  letters  towards 

^'  Spain,    wherein    it    was    like    there    might    be    as 

"  evil  or  worse  report  than  in  these,  I    with  all  dili- 

"  gence  sent  to  countermand    the  said  formar  letters, 

<<  or  any  other  despatched    at  that  time    by  the  said 

^^  ambassador ;   and  so  was  taken  also  a  packet  of  his 

*'  letters  directed  to  my  lady  Margaret.    Which  original 

*^  letters  ....  viewed  and  overlooked,  and  the  untruth 

'^  mentioned  in  them  deprehended,    I  send  imto  your 

<«  hands/'    On  summoning  De  Praet  to  appear  before 

himself  and  the  Gouncil,  Wolsey  taxed  him  with  untruth, 

objecting  to    various    expressions   in   the    ambassador's 

despatches;  viz.,   "J^toe  obtam   the  battle  {of  Fcma) 

^^  all  vnll  be  well;    our  master  mil  escape  the  da/nger 

» 

''  of  such  friends  and  confederates  as  he  has  hitherto 
^'  htul.'*  *^  Let  me  say  he  is  little  obliged  to  a/ny  of  them^ 
"  whoever  they  may  beJ^  And  again :  **  TFhen  matters 
'^  succeed  well,  Wolsey  knows  not  what  to  say,  and 
*'  when  otherunse  he  talks  wonders.  I  hope  one  day  to 
"  see  our  master  avenged,  for  Wolsey  is  the  main  cause 
"  qf  all  his  misfortunes.^*  De  Praet  made  no  reply, 
except  to  complain  of  his  letters  being  intercepted, 
contrary  to  the  privileges  of  ambassadors.  In  the  end 
Wolsey  ordered  him  to  forbear  writing,  saying  that 
the  King  and  himself  would  communicate  the  parti- 
culars to  the  Emperor.^ 

Such  an   extraordinary  outrage  on  the    privileges  of  De  Praet  is 
an  ambassador  had  never  been  known  before ;  stiU  more  hto  house. 


^  See  No«  1088* 
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A.D.  1526.   on  an  ambassador  of  the  greatest  sovereign,  of  Europe.^ 

"Great  injury/*   says   De   Praet,    "has    been   done  to 
"  the   Emperor's  honour  and  reputation  by  such  an  act. 
,  "  Eor  a  thousand  years  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
"  of  ambassadors  of  allied  and  friendly  powers  haying 
"  their  correspondence  violated  and  divulged,  much  less 
"  of  their  being  forbidden   to  write  to  their  kings    and 
"  masters/'*      It   is   hard   to  imagine  the  motive  for  a 
proceeding  so  arbitrary  and  offensive,  unless  it  were  the 
Cardinal's  intention    to  show  how  little  he  was   awed 
by  that  authority  to  which  the  rest  of   the  world  was 
inclined  to  pay  such  profound  and  implicit  homage.     It 
could  not  [be  denied  that  Wolsey  for  some  time  past  had 
expressed  in  very  plain  and  unambiguous  language  his 
opinion  .of  the  Emperor,   the  Archduke,  and  the   lady 
Margaret.    He  had  condemned,    in  terms   more  candid 
than  courtly,  their  shallow  tricks  and  subterfuges,  their 
transparent    excuses    for  evading    their    engagements ; 
but   he  had    never   yet   been    so    far    transported   by 
indignation  as  to   impound  the  correspondence  of  their 
ambassadors.      Strange   to    say,    his    conduct    on    this 
occasion  was  warmly  defended  by  his  master.    The  Xing 
wrote  a  letter,  in  his  own  haad,  to  the  Emperor,  con« 
demning  the  conduct  of   his  minister,  and  insisting  on 
his  punishment,  in  very  explicit  terms.'    He  carried  his 
displeasure  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  remon- 
strances   that    could    be  urged    in    mitigation    of     the 
ambassador's   misconduct.     De  Praet   was   confined  to 

^  De  Pluet's  own  version  of  the  affair  will  be  found  in  Grajangos'  Span. 
Cal.,  p.  50.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  important  particulars  from  that  given  bj 
Wolsej,  except  in  asserting  that  the  packet  of  letters,  '^  closed  and  sealed/* 
was  delivered  into  More's  hands  in  the  very  presence  of  the  man  who  had  the 
charge  of  it,  and  by  More,  who  was  then  in  bed,  was  taken  to  the  Legate's 
apartments.  An  English  version  of  the  same  affiur  will  also  be  found  in 
the  same  Calendar,  p.  62. 

*  Qayangos'  Span.  Cal.^  p.  53.  '  Ib.^  p.  74. 
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his  house  until  the  nomination  of  his  successor ;  for  all  -A..D.  1525. 
reconciliation  was  found  to  be  impossible/ 

When  the  news  reached  Madrid  the  whole  court  was  The  Em- 
in  a  ferment.*  So  great  an  aflfront  called  for  signal  dignation. 
punishment,  and  the  Emperor,  it  was  urged,  must  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  his  ambassador,  lest  others  should 
follow  Wolsey's  example.  But  here,  again,  the  modera- 
tion of  Charles  saved  him  from  extremities.  He  wrote, 
indeed,  to  De  Praet,  expressing  great  displeasure  at 
the  insult.  He  did  not  intend  to  let  the  matter  pass 
unnoticed,  for  God  had  given  him  the  power  to 
maintain  his  dignity;  but  he  would  for  the  present 
disguise  his  resentment  until  he  had  heard  further 
particulars.  Meanwhile,  he  desired  to  know  whether 
the  ambassador  could  not  suggest  some  means  by  which 
the  Emperor  might  punish  the  CardinaP  without  incur- 
ring any  serious  risks  to  his  own  interests.  Shortly  after, 
on  receiving  a  more  explicit  statement  of  what  had  taken 
place,  he  informed  the  ambassador  that  his  honor  was 
safe  in  the  Emperor's  keeping.  At  some  futm'e  time, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  he  might  be  satisfied 
that  full  reparation  should  be  demanded.*  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  De  Praet  was  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  . 
and  his  wounded  honor  effectually  salved. 

To  Sampson,  the  English  ambassador,  such  an  outrage  He  restrains 
appeared  little  less  than  insanity;  still  more  when  the 
Emperor,  ia  the  mildest  possible  way,  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  indignity.  After  expressing  his  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  King,  Charles  could  not  help  lamenting 
the  shock  his  confidence  in  Wolsey  had  sustained  by 
his  late  proceedings.     The  injury  was  the  less  excusable, 


1  16  March :  Gayangos,  p.  92.     Compare  also  pp.  76,  78. 

*  Contarini,  19  April,  Ven.  Cal. 

^  Letter  to  De  Praet,  26  March,  Gayangos. 

^  GayaDgos,  p.  103. 
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A.D.  1526.  because  in  this  time  of  "  most  fervent  war,"  when  the 
"""  French  king  was  in  prison,  Joachim  had  been  so  long 
retained  in  England,  that  his  friends  believed  that 
Henry  had  forsaken  the  Emperorj  and  was  providing  for 
himself.  It  was  the  more  strange,  he  said,  and  inde- 
fensible, because  such  interception  of  his  ambassador's 
letter^ was  violare  jus  gentium;  —  so  much  Latin  his 
Majesty  had  learned,  remarks  Sampson.^  Some  say, 
he  continues,  that  unless  the  Emperor  had  been  well 
assured  of  the  King's  constaat  mind,  he  would  have 
taken  this  interception  of  his  ambassador's  letters  as  a 
clear  case  of  rupture ;  for  unless  those  who  were  guilty 
of  it  were  pimished,  it  must  have  been  ^^  a  prepensed 
"  matter ;"  nor  was  it  less  dishonorable  to  the  King, 
'^  that  his  most  Mend's  ambassador  should  not  be 
"  at  liberty.  The  whole  court  was  more  moved  than 
"  the  good  Emperor."  Those  who  were  of  the  best 
mind  thought  that  Wolsey  should  accept  the  ambassador 
with  a  new  reconciliation,  for  the  joy  of  the  news  and 
victory  at  Pavia.  "I  writ.  Sir,  to  your  Grace,  thus 
•*  clearly  to  advertise  the  same  of  the  truth  plainly; 
"  for  other  towardness  I  perceive  nothing  in  them  or 
'*  any  of  them;  but  the  more  that  is  spoken  of  the 
"  matter,  the  more  they  be  moved."  Sampson  was  no 
seer.  Charles  knew  his  own  interests  too  well  to 
sacrifice  them  to  any  transient  resentment. 

Why.  Splendid   and    dazzling    as   was   his   fortune    at   this 

moment,  no  one  perhaps  understood  more  clearly  than 
himself  how  slippery  was  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rested.  He  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  England; 
least    of   all    to    show  his    displeasure  to  the  Cardinal, 

I  ■    r  -i  —  — ' 

*  Letter,  15  Mai'ch,  No.  1190.  On  Contarini  presenting  him  a  letter 
from  the  Venetians,  Charles  remarked,  "  I  am  a  bad  Latin  scholar.  I  will 
send  it  to  the  Chancellor," — Veu.  CaL,  p.  431. 
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whose  policy  he  most  dreaded,  and  whose  sagacity  he  A.D.  162S. 
had  hoped  to  blind*  He  would  gladly  have  detached 
the  King  from  the  Cardinal,  had  it  been  possible ;  and, 
therefore,  he  made  it  a  point  to  insist  the  more  on 
his  unshaken  regard  and  affection  for  the  former, 
wheneyer  he  dropped  any  remarks  disparaging  to  the 
latter.  Though  the  victory  at  Pavia  had  filled  Italy 
with  oonstemation,  it  had  made  every  Italian  poten- 
tate look  to  his  own  safety,  and  band  together  for  pro« 
teotion  against  the.  common  enemy.  Charles  was  just  as 
unable  as  ever  to  provide  the  necessary  sums  for  keep- 
ing  his  army  on  foot,  and  he  hoped  by  doulce  means 
and  &ir  promises  to  obtain  that  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  States  he  certainly  would  never  have  obtained,  had  he 
showed  any  symptoms  of  vindictiveness,  or. betrayed  his 
intention  of  prosecuting  his  victory  at  their  expence.  In 
a  curious  document  in  the  possession  of  Don  Pascual 
Gayangos,  and  published  in  his  Calendar,^  a  list  will  be 
found  of  the  varioujg  sums  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the 
different  Italian  powers,  amoimting  to  288,000  ducats, 
towards  covering  the  expences  of  the  war.  To  any  sove- 
reign this  was  a  large  sum ;  to  Charles,  penniless  in  the 
midst  of  his  good  fortune,  and  without  hope  of  extorting 
money  from  England,  it  was  most  desirable.  But  for 
any  chance  of  obtaining  it  the  Emperor  must  assume  a 
magnanimity  by  no  means  native  to  his  character.  ^'  The 
"  Pope  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  powers,"  writes  his 
minister,  Soria,  then  in  Grenoa,  "  are  aEraid  lest  your 
*'  Imperial  Majesty  should  show  resentment  at  their  late 
^*  conduct,  and  wish  to  chastise  them  for  their  mis- 
deeds. I  have  told  them  that  your  Imperial  Majesty 
will  forget  and  forgive  all  offences,  and  say  to  them, 
*^  Becedant    vetera^  nova  sint   omnia.      It   would    be 

1  p.  106. 
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A.D*  1525*  «  advisable    that    all    your    ministers     and   agents    in 
'*  Italy  should   dissemble  and   use  a   similar    language^ 
"  but  I  hear  they  do  not."^ 
Desires  to  It  was    then    necessary  for    him    to    keep    on    good 

keep  on  good  ,  ^  ^ 

terms  with     terms  with  Henry  and  his  minister.     The  least   show 

Wolsey. 

of  displeasure  would  invest  the  confederation  of  Italy 
with  spirit  and  proportions  fatal  to  the  Emperor's 
designs.  If  he  resented  the  insult,  and  broke  with 
England,  the  sole  inducement  which  kept  Wolsey  firm 
to  his  alliance  would  exist  no  longer.  On  his  part  the 
Cardinal  was  equally  reluctant  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  for  he  still  hoped  to  recover  from  the  Emperor 
some  portion  of  the  sums  that  England  had  lent  him, 
or  some  equivalent  in  their  stead.  The  alienation  of 
Wolsey  would  throw  him  at  once  into  the  arms  of 
France,  and  relieye  its  King  from  all  fears  of  an  English 
invasion,  Francis  would  become  less  manageable, — ^less 
willing  to  accede  to  the  Emperor's  demands.  Nor,  in 
the  view  of  a  better  imderstanding  between  the  two 
Crowns,  could  the  Emperor  ever  feel  confident  that  any 
proposals  he  might  secretly  make  to  the  French  king 
would  not  be  divulged  to  Wolsey,  and  be  turned  against 
himself.  All  that  he  wanted  was  to  gain  v  time,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  keep  his  real  designs  as  secret  as  possible 
both  from  friends  and  enemies. 
The  feeling        But  though  the  Cardinal  had  disposed  of  the  Imperial 

ambassador,  and  shuffled  him  off  the  stage,  in  a  curt 
and  unceremonious  manner,  it  was  not  his  policy 
to  quarrel  needlessly  with  the  Emperor.  He  protests 
that  his  late  act  had  been  dictated  entirely  by  the 
purest  zeal  to  maintain  undiminished  the  amity  between 

Charles  and  bis  master.     Nothing  but  Henry's  implicit 

■  -  - 

^  2  March  :    Gajangos,  p.  61. 
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trust  in  the  Emperor,  which  Wolsey  had  always  used  A.D.  1525. 
his  best  endeavours  to  promote,  would  have  persuaded 
the  King  to  tolerate  an  ambassador  so  inexpert  and 
unmeet  for  his  office  as  De  Praet.  "I  have  never  done 
"  anything  that  I  know,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Emperor,^  "to  the  prejudice  of  your  affairs,  or 
the  person  of  your  Majesty,  as  some  ill-intentioned 
people  may  have  had  the  boldness  to  surmise ;  which 
"  assertion,  most  confidently  put  forward,  gives  me 
"  courage  humbly  to  request  that  your  Majesty,  for 
**  the  purgation  and  discharge  of  my  poor  honor  and 
"  reputation,  will  cast  off  and  reject  the  indiscreet, 
"  disloyal,  false,  and  abusive  reports  and  advices  of  the 
"  sieur  De  Praet,  your  resident  ambassador  at  this  Court, 
"  whom  I  have  all  the  time,  and  for  your  sake,  treated 
«  as  favorably  and  affectionately  as  if  he  were  my  own 
"  brother/'  The  Emperor  was  equally  civil  and 
sincere  on  his  part.  At  least  he  told  Sampson,  the 
English  ambassador,  **  That  he  never  suspected  Wolsey, 
"  although  some  things  had  been  done  in  England 
"  much  to  the  hindrance  of  his  affairs,  and  the  Car- 
"  dinal  had  many  times  made  use  of  expressions  which 
"  excited  the  suspicions  of  De  Praet.  Still  he  con- 
"  sidered  the  Cardinal  his  very  good  friend;  and  as  he 
"  was  faithful  to  his  master,  he  could  not  but  be  faith- 
"  ful  to  the  Emperor  also."* 

The  contest  now  resolved  itself  into  a  trial  of  diplomatic  A  trial  of 
skill  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Cardinal.     Other  actors  them, 
in  the  scene,  even  the  Pope  himself,  sunk  for  a  time  into 
the  subordinate  condition  of  pawns  in  a  game  of  chess, 
whose  movements  are  determined  by  the  will  or  neces- 
sities of  the  master  pieces  on  the  board.    The  ingenuity 

^  8«March  :  in  Gajangos. 

*  Sampson  :   1  April,  No.  1237. 
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A.D.  1525.    of  both  was  sliarpened  in  the   encounter.    Both  tveie 

Tvary;    both  were   ready  to  employ  any  device    which 
promised  advantage  to  either.    That  they  should  cordially 
hate  each  other  was  natural;  but  that  either  of  them 
should  express  that  hatred,  as  popular  historians  imagine, 
by  gratuitous  discourtesy,  or  ostentatious  absence  of  ap- 
parent cordiality,  is  to  mistake  the  character  and  the 
abilities  of  both.    The  popular  belief  that  Charles  from 
this  time  withheld  in  his  letters  to  Wolsey  those  phrases 
of  official  deference  and  respect,  he  had  been  wont  to  use 
at  aa  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance,  is  founded  on 
a  mistake.    It  rests  on  no  better  ground  than  the  other 
supposition,  that  Wolsey  postponed  the  interest  of  his 
country  to  his  own  passions,  and  revenged  himself  upon 
the  Emperor  for  neglecting  to  assist  him  in  securing  the 
Papacy.    Both  felt  alike  that  they  were  engaged  in  an 
intricate  game;  and  both  were  too   skilful— both  too 
much  interested  in  the  result — ^to  misapply  their  energies 
like  meaner  men,  or  expose  themselves  to  disadvantage 
by  any  useless  gratifications  of  ill  temper.    But  Wolsey 
was  unduly  weighted.    He  had  other  interests  to  distract 
his  attention,  and  other  wishes  than  his  own  had  to  be 
consulted.    At  no  period  in  his  life  was  Henry  the  most 
tractable  or  self-denying  of  sovereigns ;   at  no  time  would 
he  have  been  slow  in  sacrificing  his  ablest  minister,  rather 
than  incur  the  temporary  odium  of  an  unpopular  measure. 
Whether  he  had  at  this  early  date  begun  to  grow  weary 
of  Katharine,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    Perhaps  he  scarcely 
knew  himself  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  exact 
bent    of  his  inclinations.     Still,  if  Katharine   took   any 
interest  in  politics,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not 
view  with  some  feeling  of  dislike  the  actions  of  a  man 
whose  wUl  was,  in  appearance,  though  certainly  not  in 
reality,   omnipotent  with   her   husband.     It  is   scarcely 
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posfiible   that  she  should  not  have  used  what  influence    A.D.  1526. 
she  still  possessed  in  favor  of  her   nephew.    That    she       ' 
corresponded  with  him  is  undeniable. 

Charles  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  secret  pur-  The  Em- 
poses  to  transpire.  He  was  a  master  of  dissimulation ;  e^ng. 
and  the  historian  finds  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
fathom  his  real  designs.  Great  as  was  the  yictory  at 
Pavia,  it  had  as  yet  been  unproductive  of  any  advantage 
beyond  the  possession  of  the  King's  person.  Its  substan- 
tial importance  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money 
or  territory  that  Charles  could  extort  from  the  wishes 
or  the  fears  of  .his  unhappy  prisoner,— how  far,  whilst  his 
worst  foe  remained  caged  up,  he  might  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  his  conquests  in  Italy,  or  invading 
Erance.  But  to  do  one  or  the  other  an  army  must  be 
maintained ;  and  Charles  had  no  money.  Negotiations 
were  cheaper — if  only  they  were  speedy — ^if  only  Henry 
could  be  persuaded  not  to  interfere  between  him  and  his 
prisoner ;  still  better  if  he  could  be  induced  at  a  mode- 
rate expence — ^best  of  all  at  his  own  sole  cost — ^to  invade 
France,  and  enhance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of 
Francis  himself,  the  Emperor's  magnanimity.  To  avoid 
displeasing  Henry  or  his  great  minister  —  to  distract 
their  attention  from  his  own  designs  —  to  blind  and 
amuse  them  —  above  all,  to  exclude  them  from  any 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  victory,  by  engaging  their 
attention  elsewhere — this  was  the  policy  of  Charles. 
But  the  game  was  a  delicate  one.  He  was  deeply  in 
debt  to  the  long  of  England,  and,  under  one  plea  or 
another,  had  perpetually  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
The  shabbiest  of  Imperial  debtors,  he  always  apologised 
and  never  paid;  —  was  always  demanding  an  extension 
of  time  from  his  royal  creditor,  at  the  moment  he  was 
preparing  to  incur  fresh  obligations,     With  his  disciplined 
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A.D.  1525.  armies  and  Ms  miKtary  resources,  he  could  have  afforded 
to  disregard  the  power  or  Vengeance  of  England, 
if  England  stood  alone;  but  he  well  knew  that  the 
success  of  his  designs  depended  exclusively  on  the 
attitude  taken  by  this  country.  He  had  his  hold  upon 
it  by  being  its  debtor,  —  by  amusing  it  with  promises 
.  of  payment,  —  by  the  ambition,  as  he  supposed,  of 
Henry  to  be  crowned  king  of  Erance,  in  imitation  of 
Henry  V. ;  and  he  had  as  little  intention  of  fulfilling  his 
engagement  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  as  every 
step  he  took  towards  his  own  designs  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  interests  either  of  his  ally,  or  of  his  prisoner, 
— sometimes  of  both, — ^he  had  to  fear  lest  haply  they 
should  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  he  should 
make  an  enemy  of  both.  To  keep  them  apart, —  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  them  suspicious  of  each  other's  inten- 
tions,— above  all,  to  prevent  the  one  from  discovering 
the  exact  terms  in  which  he  was  shaping  his  measures 
with  the  other,-— these  were  the  aims  of  the  Emperor 
for  the  present. 
Wolsey's  On  the  other  hand,  various  plans  presented  themselves 

opposi  ion.     ^^  ^^^  Cardinal  for  counteracting  the    designs    of    his 

opponent.  He  might  organise  a  formidable  league;  for 
in  their  dread  of  the  Emperor's  resentment,  and  still 
more  of  his  interminable  exactions,  the  Italians  were 
willing  to  contribute  500,000  ducats  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war,  if  Henry  would  join  it,  and  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Erench  king's  sons.'  Or,  he 
might,  in  the  next  place,  find  it  possible  to  re-open 
negociations  with  ,  Louise,  and  obtain  more  from  the 
fears  of  Erancis  than  he  could  hope  to  gain  fi*om  the 
terrors  of  the  Italians  or  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor. 
Thirdly,  he  might  assume  as  sincere  the  offers  of  the 

1  Nos.  1249,  1255. 
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Emperor  to  assist  his  master  in  recovering  his  inheri-  A  J).  1525* 
tance  in  France,  and  profit  in  various  ways  by  any 
opportunities  that  might  present  themselves.  But  to 
join  the  Italian  league  openly  was  to  declare  war  against 
the  Emperor  at  once,  and  sacrifice  all  chances  of  re- 
covering the  debt  he  owed  to  England.  War  at  so  great 
a  distance  was  costly  and  unpopular.  England  had  no 
generals  to  oppose  to  Bourbon  or  Pescara,  and  their 
veteran  captains  and  soldiers,  flushed  with  their  late 
victory,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  an  Italian  campaign.  To  open  negociations 
directly  with  Louise  was  hazardous.  She  might  betray 
them  to  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of 
her  son  on  easier  tenns.  It  was  still  more  hazardous 
at  this  moment,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  meet 
Charles,  and  no  one  knew  precisely  what  concessions 
she  was  prepared  to  make,  or  what  were  her  real  in- 
tentions. This  only  was  certain,  so  great  was  her 
affection  for  her  son,  so  perilous  was  the  position  of  his 
country,  so  apprehensive  were  the  Erench  of  an  English 
invasion,  —  their  chief,  in  fact,  their  only  fear,^ — that 
every  one  behoved  she  would  readily  make  any  sacrifice, 
short  of  the  dismemberment  of  France,  to  procure  his 
liberation.  Without,  therefore,  entirely  abandoning  the 
prospect  of  either  an  Italian  league  or  a  Erench  alliance, 
but  rather,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  keeping  both 
steadily  in   view,  —  Wolsey  resolved  for  the  present  to 

^  '*  The  Regent  has  published  all  over  France  that  the  English  are  in 
"  mutiny,"  (probably  she  was  referring  to  the  dissensions  caused  by  the 
Amicable  Loan,)  **  and  would  have  too  much  to  do  to  invade  France.  She 
"  told  the  Estates  at  Lyons  (where  she  was  staying)  she  was  well  assured 
"  that  those  who  governed  the  king  of  England  (Wolsey  ?)  would  do 
*'  nothing  ;  and  if  they  attempted  to  invade  France  the  Scots  would  attack 
*'  them.  Nevertheless,  all  through  France  their  only  fear  is  of  England." 
See  Nos.  1364  and  1365,  and  further,  for  the  condition  of  France  at  this 
time. 
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A.D.  1525.    urge  the  Emperor  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.    The  Em- 

peror  had  written  to  his  ambassador  in  England  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  disanft,  and  wished  the  King  to 
follow  his  example,  and  join  with  him  in  prosecuting 
the  war.  He  had  instructed  his  aunt,  the  lady  Margaret, 
to  famish  Henry  with  troops  and  provisions.^  Further, 
he  had  informed  the  French  that  the  only  terms  of  peace 
to  which  he  could  accede  would  be  the  cession  to 
himself  of  Burgundy,  the  restoration  to  Bourbon  of  his 
rights,  to  Henry  of  his  ancient  provinces. 
Wolse/s  I*  ^^  ^^^    ^^^    *^®    Cardinal    to    betray  suspicions 

SeEiT^  ror  ^^  *^®  Emperor's  sincerity,  or  reject  his  advances.    He 

took  the  Emperor  at  his  word;  and  as  he  had  sug- 
gested that  both  should  continue  their  warlike  pre- 
parations, Wolsey  was  ready  with  a  proposition  which 
should  not  only  secure  peace  for  the  present,  but  in 
all  time  to  come.  This  was  no  less  than  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  Francis  and  his  son  from  the  throne  of  France. 
If,*'  he  urged,  "the  French  king,  who  is  now  a 
prisoner,  be  restored,  he  will   not  fail  to  seek  oppor- 


^  Charles  to  De  Praet,  26th  March.  This  letter  is  very  important  as  a 
key  to  the  Emperor's  intentions.  It  was  written  to  announce  officially 
to  De  Praet  the  victory  at  Pavia,  and  shows  clearly  from  the  first  the 
dissimulation  of  the  writer.  After  stating  that  he  wishes  for  peace, 
and  to  practise  the  virtues  of  magnanimity  and '  clemency,  unless  he  is 
provoked  to  forget  them,  Charles  directs  De  Praet  how  he  is  to  proceed. 
He  is  to  urge  the  King  not  to  disarm,  in  order  that  the  French  may  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  Emperor's  terms.  If  Henry  desires  to  prolong 
the  war,  he  may  do  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  has  written 
consequently  to  Lady  Margaret  to  Ornish  troops  and  provisions  for 
the  English,  at  their  own  expence,  unless  she  thinks  it  best  to  dissemble^ 
in  which  case  she  can  pretend,  before  complying  with  their  wishes^ 
thai  she  must  consult  the  Emperor.  "It  would  be  unfortunate,'' 
he  proceeds,  **  to  lose  their  friendship."  But  on  no  account  is  De  Praet 
to  enter  upon  any  negociations  with  England  for  carrying  on  the  war  at 
the  Emperor^s  expence.  He  has  heard  of  De  Praet's  treatment,  and  wishes 
there  were  some  good  and  safe  means  for  punishing  the  Cardinal,  but  the 
ambassador  must  dissemble  his  displeasure. 
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tunities  of  reTenging  himself;  therefore  the  only  means   A.D.  1525. 
**  of  meeting  the  danger  is  that  he  and  his  succession 
"  should  be  utterly  abolished."^    This,  he  argued,  would 
be  the  most  effective  of  means  for  securing  those  rights 
on  which  Charles  had  insisted.     As  a  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  intentions,  he   gave  out  that  Henry  was 
willing  to  join  with  the  Emperor  in  an  immediate  in- 
vasion of  [France,  lead  his  army  in  person,  and  contribute 
200,000  ducats   to  the  expences  of   the  war.      At   its 
conclusion  the  King  would  accompany  the  Emperor  to 
Eome ;  '^  by  which  means,  and  the  possibility  of  Charles's 
"  marriage  to  the  princess  Mary,  he  would  eventually 
"  become  lord  and  o^Vner  of  all  Christendom.'*^    As  an 
earnest  of  his  intentions,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Emperor  . 
that  the  King  was  maldng  all  possible  preparations  for 
invasion ;  that  he  desired  permission  for  the  lady  Margaret 
to  raise  4,000    horse    and  4,000   foot,  at  the   expence 
of  the  Low  Countries,  to  assist  in  the  enterprise ;   that 
he  intended,  on  his  own  part,  to  make  up  his  army  to 
80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.^    With  these  propositions 
there  was  sent,  as  from  the  princess  Mary — at  that  time 
a  flaxen-haired  child  only  nine  years  old, — ^an  emerald 
ring,  as  a  love-token  to  the  Emperor ;   "  and  you  shaU 
"  say,"  Wolsey  instructs  the  ambassador,  "  that  her  Grace 
"  hath  devised  this  token  for  a  better  knowledge  to  be 
"  had,  when  God  shall  give  them  grace  to  be  together, 
"  whether  his  Majesty  do  keep  himself  as  continent  and 
"  chaste    as,  with  Gk)d's  grace,  she  well,  whereby  ye 
"  may  say  his  Majesty  may  see  her  assured  love  towards 
"  the  same  hath  abeady  such  operation  in  her  that  it 
^*  is  also  confirmed  by  jealousy,  being  one  of  the  greatest 
**  signs  and  tokens  of  hearty  love  and  cordial  aflfection."* 


1  pp.  528,   570.  «p.  572. 

^  Wolsey  to  Tnostal,  Ac,  3  Apiil. 
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A.D.  1525,    Though  the  Emperor  was  already  indulging  in  the  hope 

of  superseding  his  engagements  for  a  more  advantageous 
match,  and  a  less  formidable  father-in-law,  he  could  not  be 
so  ungallant  as  to  refuse  the  present ;  so  he  put  it  on  his 
little  finger,  observing  he  would  wear  it  for  her  sake.^ 

How  far  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Wolsey  deceived  him- 

serioaslj  in- 
tended, self  with  the  notion    that  the    Emperor  would  accept 

so  extravagant  a  proposal.  He  could  never  have  sup- 
posed that  Charles  would  heartily  support  the  interests 
of  his  ally,  and  enthrone  an  independent  monarch  at 
Paris,  far  more  formidable  than  the  poor  King  he  then 
held  prisoner  at  Pizzighettone.  He  had,  indeed,  promised 
all  this,  and  more,  to  obtain  Henry's  alliance;*  but  the 
flexibility  with  which  Charles  repudiated  his  obliga- 
tions— ^professed  to  treat  them  as  merely  ceremonial — 
found  paltry  excuses  for  breaking  his  word — ^pleaded  bis 
own  expences — pleaded  poverty — pleaded  anything,  in 
short,  rather  than  make  good  his  engagements — ^must 
long  since  have  convinced  the  Cardinal  that  the  Emperor 
was  not  to  be  trusted.  He  had  already  expressed,  in 
somewhat  unceremonious  language,  his  opinion  of  the 
Emperor's  insincerity,  and  the  folly  of  relying  on  such 
a    broken    reed.'      He   knew    well   that    when   Charles 

»  See  p.  611. 

*  *^  As  to  the  succession,  they  are  to  put  the  Emperor  in  mind  of  his 
"  secret  promise  made  to  the  King's  Highness  and  Wolsey  at  sundry  times 
"  and  places,  all  tending  to  the  expulsion  of  the  king  of  France,  and  setting 
"  up  Henry  in  his  place." — Instructions  to  Tunstal,  &c.,  26  March,  p.  528. 

®  Some  kind  friend  had  repeated,  not  without  exaggeration,  Wolsey's 
opinion  of  the  Emperor;  and  the  latter,  on  I'eoeiving  Wolsey's  letter 
(see  p.  616),  had  mentioned  it  to  the  English  ambassadors.  They  repoit 
that  the  Emperor  had  told  them  that  Wolsey  had  called  him  a  liar,  Lndy 
Margaret  a  ribald,  Don  Fernando  a  child,  and  Bourbon  a  traitor.  This 
report  was  brought  by  Beaurain  ;  to  whom,  when  he  asked  for  200,000 
ducats  of  Henry  for  the  late  campaign,  Wolsey  had  answered,  the  King  has 
something  better  to  do  with  his  money  than  spend  it  for  the  pleasure  of  four 
such  persons,— using  the  above  words.     (See  No.  1379.)    The  Emperor 
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proposed  an  invasion  of   France,   nothing  was   further   a.d.  1525. 
from  his  intentions.     He  saw   the  difficulties    brewing 
in    the    distance.      For    though    Louise,    uncertain    of 
Wolsey's  intentions,  which  apparently  augured  no  good 
to  France,  had   spoken  of    him  unfavourably,  and  com- 
municated to  him  none  of  her  movements,  he  was  kept 
well  informed  by  the  Pope  of  what  was  going  on.     Cle- 
ment dreaded,  as  much  as  any  other  power  in  Italy,  the 
cold,  ambiguous,  and  resentful  temper  of  the  Emperor. 
He    leaned   entirely    to  France,  and  disliked  the  idea- 
of  a  French  invasion    by    England.     He    disliked  still 
more    the     Imperial    demand    of   200,000    ducats.      It 
boded    no  good    to    the    patrimony  of  St.   Peter    that 
the  Emperor  still  kept  his  troops  in  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Bologna,    withholding   their  pay,   and  wasting  the 
inheritance  of  the    Church    to    the  amount   of   200,000    ^ 
or  300,000  ducats  more.    A  Mend  of  Francis,  he  was  not 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Louise,   or  of  the 
offers   she  intended  to.  make  to  the  Emperor.      If   the 
Queen  Mother,  as  an  inducement  to   moderate  his  de- 
mands, betrayed  to  Charles  any  favourable  advances  made 
to  her  by  England,  the  proposals   offered  by  Charles  to 
Louise  were   in  their  turn  communicated  to  the  Pope,  • 
and  betrayed  to  Wolsey.     In  spite  of  appearances  and 
professions,  Wolsey  knew  well  that  war  with  France  was 
not  what  the  Emperor  intended.     He  knew  that  the  pay 
of  his  army  in  Italy,  which  cost  100,000  ducats  a  month, 
had  fallen  six  or  seven  months  in  arrear;   and  the  last 
instalment  had  been  squandered  by  the  officers,  without 
any  regard  for  their  unfortunate  soldiers.     He  had  heard 

admitted  that  he  had  not  kept  some  points  of  the  treaty,  with  a  whining 
remark  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  will,  bnt  extreme  need,  for  which  his 
Mends  should  not  accuse  him.  For  more  to  the  same  effect,  see  the 
conversation  between  the  Imperial  agent  De  la  Sauch  and  Wolsej,  in 
Gayangoa'  Span.  Cal.,  p.  216. 
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A.D.  1625.  that  Francis,  who  had  always  looked  upon  Bourbon  with 
"""^  great  disdain,  "now  talked  and  dallied  with  him  fa- 
miliarly."^ These  signs  were  not  lost  upon  him.  The 
good  intelligence  between  the  French  and  the  Imperialists 
showed  no  indications  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Whatever  Charles  might  pretend,  Wolsey  was  not  to  be 
deceived  as  to  his  real  intentions. 

Warns  the         B^^t  if  there  could  be  any  room  for  doubt,  his  own 

King  against 

expecting  letters  are  conclusive.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  afl;er 
warning  ^^^  proposal  for  invading  France,  and  disinheriting  its 
Charles.  sovereign,  he  tells  Tunstal  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  the  Pope  that  the  French  king*s  mother  in- 
tended to  repair  to  the  Emperor."*  "  If  she  has  power 
"  to  treat,'*  he  adds,  "it  is  not  likely  the  Emperor  will 
"  agree  to  a  personal  invasion,  or  do  any  great  feat  of  war 
"  till  he  see  what  wiU  ensue  therefrom.*'  Considering 
the  uncertainty  of  all  things,  and  the  doubt  how  soon 
sufficient  money  could  be  levied,  "  though  all  the  shires 
"  (in  England)  were  ready  to  contribute,^'  Wolsey  had 
persuaded  his  master  to  abandon  his  design  of  conduct- 
ing the  invasion  in  person.  Commenting  on  the  tortuous 
but  transparent  policy  of  the  Emperor  to  gain  time, 
and  avoid  a  direct  answer,  he  had  written  to  the  King, 
"  I  doubt  not  but  of  your  profound  and  great  wisdom 
"  your  Grace  will  facilely  conject  what  this  manner  of 
**  proceeding  doth  imply."*  The  war,  as  he  urged,  would 
bring  nothing  to  the  King's  benefit;  and  as  for  the 
Emperor's  promises  to  be  moderate  in  his  demands,  to 
the  intent  that  the  King's  bargain  with  Francis  might 
be  the  better,  there  was  little  or  no  chance  they  would 
be  realized.    The  despatch  received  from  the  ambassadors 


^  See  Charles's  letter,  p.  588. 

>  Letter  to  Tunstal,  who  had  not  yet  started,  7  April. 

Sp.  606. 
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then    in   the  Emperor*s  Court,    with  Wolsey's    caustic    A.D.  1525. 
remarks  on  his  duplicity,  leave  no  doubt  how  Wolsey  "  . 

regarded  the  whole  affair. 

As  for  the  lady  Margaret,  she  received  the  proposals  Ladv  Mar- 
for  this  formidable  campaign,  like  a  lady  diplomatist,  manoeuvreB. 
wit^  her  usual  smiles  and  affability.  Eor  her  part  she 
preferred  peace,  but  if  the  King  and  the  Emperor 
desired  war  she  would  readily  conform  to  their  wishes. 
After  many  debates  with  the  English  agent,  EitzwiUiam, 
protesting  her  willingness  tq  aid,  but  ending  in  signi- 
ficant  allusions  to  her  poverty ,t— after  many  conclusions 
where  nothing  was  concluded,  —  she  referred  him  to 
the  Emperor,  who  would  determine  the  arrangements 
himself  as  soon  as  the  English  ambassadors  arrived  at 
the  Imperial  Court.^ 

June  was  approaching,  and  preparations  for  war  would  The  Em- 
soon  become  impossible.  Henry  sent  his  ambassadors  to  counter- 
Charles,  desiring  a  positive  delaration  of  what  he  intended  P^'op^si^^^^- 
in  their  common  afiEairs.  His  army,  he  said,  was  ready : 
he  was  himself  prepared  to  lead  it  in  person,  and  only 
waited  for  the  Emperor's  reply.  Next  day  the  ambas< 
sadors  of  both  Oourts  met  in  Council,  and  the  English 
were  asked  to  declare  their  intentions.  They  replied 
they  had  abready  made  their  demands ;  repeated  them, 
and  pressed  for  an  answer.  Three  days  later  they  met 
again,  when  the  Chancellor  entertained  them  with  a 
long  oration.  The  Emperor,  he  urged,  had  spent  above 
a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats;  by  the  aid  of  the 
Italian  powers,  and  of  contributions  from  Henry,  he 
had  disbursed  the  pay  of  his  army,^  but  he  still  owed 
570,000  ducats.  The  revenues  of  the  Crown  had  been 
so  much  impaired  by  the  rebellion  in  Spain  during  his 


See  aleo  FiUwilliam'a  remarkablQ  tetter,  p.  582.  >  A  falsehood. 
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A.D.  1525.   absence,  that  he  had  no  means  of  maintaining  the  war. 
In  this  perplexity  he  had  summoned  his  nobles  for  aid 
to  Toledo,  but  they  had  refused  their  consent    to   his 
leaving   the    kingdom    until    he    was    married    to    the 
princess  Mary.     In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  he  had 
written  to  Henry  that  she  might  be  sent  to  Spain  with 
a  dowry  of  400,000  ducats,^  and  if  the  King  would  con- 
tribute 200,000  crowns  besides  for  the  expence  of  the  war, 
the  Emperor  would  provide  the  rest.    Here  the  Chancellor 
paused.     He  wished  to  know  what  the  ambassadors  had  to 
say  to  this  proposal.    To  send  the  Princess  to  Spain  at 
nine  years  old,  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  ducats, 
was  to  throw  more  than  half  a  milUon  of  ducats  away, 
besides  what  the  Emperor  had  borrowed  already,  and 
leave   her  a  hostage  in  the  Emperor's  hands,   not  for 
their    repayment,    but  their  repudiation.     The  English 
ambassadors  stood  aghast  at  the  unparalleled  effi*ontery 
of  such  a  proposal.    They  replied  calmly  that  these  con- 
ditions were  very  strange  and  discrepant  from  the  former 
treaties,  especially    the  delivery    of  the   Princess  at  so 
young  an  age,  and  her  conveyance  to  such  a  hot  climate. 
Her  dowry,  they  reminded  the  Imperial  councillors,  was 
only  to  be  paid  by  instalments  after  her  marriage,  and 
such  sums  deducted  from  it  as  the  Emperor  owed  to 
the  King.     Instead  of  the  King  contributing  money  to 
the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  was  bound  before  the  per- 
sonal invasion  to  repay  the   King  150,000    crowns  he 
had  borrowed  at  his  last  journey  into  Spain,  in  addition 
to  the   King's  indemnity.     Por    the    King  to  advance 
400,000   crowns    to    the  Emperor,   200,000   crowns    for 


1  The  Emperor  wrote  to  his  ambassador  in  England  to  this  efTect  on  the 
8 1st  of  May,  and  not  before,  as  he  stated.  In  fact  that  letter  was  the  result 
of  this  conference,  and  embodied  the  substance  of  it.  Whilst  pretend- 
ing to  discuss,  he  had  decided  already.    See  Gayaugos'  Span.  CaL,  p«  174. 
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the    army    in    Italy,    and    to    bear    his    own    expences   A.D.  1525. 
besides,  were   terms    wholly  inadmissible.    They    could 
not   believe  that    such    proposals  had    emanated   from 
the  Emperor. 

A  proposition  so  extravagant  and  so  unreasonable  was  Desires  to 
no  more  than  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.     It  from  fui- 
was  his  object  to  make  his  demands  as  impracticable  as  fn  ^°^ement 
possible,  that  the  necessity  of  refusing  them  might  fur-  ^^^^  ^btj. 
nish  him  with  a  pretext  for  evading  his  engagements. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  anxiety  he  had  expressed  that 
Mary   should   be    brought  up    in    Spain,    to  learn  the 
language  and  maimers  of  the    country,^ — notwithstanding 
the  seeming  interest  with  which  he  listened  to  the  ambas- 
sadors when  they  descanted  on  "  the  manifold  seeds  of 
"  virtues  that  were  in  my  lady  Princess,"*  —  notwith- 
standing her  poor  emerald  love-token  worn  on  his  little 
finger,  —  he  had  no  intention  to  marry  her.    Two  days 
passed;  on  Monday,  May  29,  the  Chancellor  told  them 
the  Emperor  was  greatly  perplexed,  as  he  could  obtain 
nothing  from  the  King  —  neither  my  lady  Princess  nor 


ip.612. 

'  Marys  precociousness  is  beyond  dispute.  In  the  March  of  this  same 
year,  ihe  commissioners  from  the  IjOW  Countries  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Katharine  and  the  Princess,  when  they  again  met  the  Kmg,  who  in  her 
presence  sent  all  manner  of  compliments  and  affectionate  regards  to  the 
lady  Margaret.  With  the  Cardinal's  permission  and  advice,  they  addressed 
the  Princess  in  a  short  Latin  speech ;  to  which  she  replied  in  the  same 
tongue,  with  all  the  ease  and  assurance  imaginable.  (Gayangos'  Span.  Cal. 
p.  82.)  Pretty  well  for  a  child  only  nine  years  old.  The  reader  will  do 
well  to  turn  to  a  letter  of  Katharine  to  Mary^  by  which  it  appears  that 
Jdaiy  was  first  taught  Latin  by  her  mother.  She  desires  of  the  Princess, 
when  her  master  haa  seen  her  letters,  "  that  I  may  see  it,  for  it  shall  be  a 
^'  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  you  keep  your  Xatin,  and  fair  writing,  and 
*^  alL''  See  p.  681.  Less  than  six  months  later,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
in  a  private  letter,  speaks  of  her  as  '*  a  rare  personage,  singularly  accom- 
<*  plished,  most  particularly  in  music,  playing  on  every  insti'ument, 
^  especially  on  the  lute  and  harpsichord."    Yen.  Cal.  p.  471. 

IV.  Q 
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A..D  1525.    her  dowry.    Might  it  not  be  as  well  if   the  Emperor 

with  the  King's  consent  should  take  another  wife;  not 
a  French  woman,  though  great  offers  had  been  made 
in  that  quarter,  but  such  as  had  been  "  long  before 
^^  motioned,  and  a  million  of  ducats  offered  for  her 
"  dote?"^  This  was  his  mode  of  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  marry  Isabella  of  Portugal.  It  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  But  the  ambassadors  had  one  conso- 
lation to  offer.  Whatever  Henry  intended  to  do  this 
summer — and  they  might  equally  have  said  the  next — 
he  would  have  to  do  it  alone,  for  no  help  could  be 
expected  from  the  Emperor.  Wrapped  in  the  thickest 
and  coarsest  fleece  of  self-interest,  it  would  be  vain  to 
appeal  to  him  to  take  greater  heed  to  his  word,  and 
fulfil  his  engagements.  The  King  might  do  better,  they 
thought,  by  keeping  my  lady  Princess  at  home  until  she 
came  of  age,  when  ma/ay  princes  might  hope  for  her  hand, 
and  this  could  not  be  if  she  were  aflianced  to  one.  "  By 
consenting  to  the  Portuguese  marriage,**  said  they, 
the  King  will  defeat  any  scheme  of  Charles  with 
Madame  d'Alen9on — (whose  husband  was  just  dead), — 
^'  with  whom  great  offers  will  assuredly  be  made.  The 
^^  Spaniards  are  anxious  for  the  Emperor  to  marry,  as  his 
brother  Eemando  is  not  likely  to  have  children,  his  wife 
being  corpulent ;  but  the  Council  do  not  talk  of  this. 
"  We  certainly  think,"  they  said,  "  from  the  Chancellor's 
words,  that  the  Emperor  will  not  co-operate  with  the 
Eang  in  an  invasion  either  this  year  or  the  next."^ 
If  Wolsey  ever  seriously  contemplated  the  conquest  of 
Prance,  or  the  King  still  dreamt  of  a  coronation  at 
Paris,  that  dream  was  now  dissipated.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  thoughts  of  both  were  turned  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

1  p.  614.  a  p.  615. 
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War,   real  or   pretended,  involved  the  necessity  of  a   A.D.  1625. 
loan.     It   offered  the  readiest  means  for  recruiting  an  The  Ami- 
exhausted  exchequer.    The  governments  of  Europe  had  ^^^®^^^- 
outgrown  the  old  fiscal  arrangements  of  feudalism.    Wars, 
conducted  on  a  broader  basis,  and  maintained  by  mer- 
cenary troops,  at  a  great  expence,  outran  at  this  time 
the  ordinary  means  of  medisdvied  kingdoms.    Forced  and 
precarious  loans,  unwillingly  paid,   and    collected  with 
difficulty,  were  a   poor  substitute  for  modem  taxation; 
and   no   sovereign, — unless,  like    queen   Elizabeth,   he 
practised  the  utmost  frugality,  and  studiously  avoided 
war,  —  could  sustain  the  drain  on  his  finances,  without 
having  recourse  to  some  extraordinary  method  for  re- 
cruiting them.     War '  was  exclusively  the  King's  affair. 
If    his  subjects  were  willing  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
the    expence,    and   reimburse  him    for   his    outlay,   so 
much  the  better.      If  not,  he  had  to  endure  the   loss, 
and  find  the   best  remedy  for    it    in    his   power.      In 
England,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  no 
Parliament     was     sitting,    and    none    was   summoned; 
whether  from  the  necessity  of  speedy  action,  or  Wolsey's 
experience   of    the   last  Parliament,    is  uncertain.      To 
provide  for  war,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it, — to  raise 
the  expences  necessary  for  the  administration,  without 
trenching    too  much  on  the   King's  personal    extrava- 
gance, or  alarming  his  avarice, — money  must  be  found. 
There  were  no  bankers  to  farm  or  anticipate  the  revenue. 
In  this  difficulty,  Wolsey  hit  upon  an  expedient,  if  not 
absolutely  new,  yet  one  that  had  never  been  enforced 
for  many  generations.    This  was  an  Amicable  Loan;  a 
project  derived  from  the    old  feudal  obligation  of  con- 
tributing aid  to  the  King  when  he  led  an  invasion  in 
person.    On  this  subject,  Hall,  the  Chronicler,  observes,^ 

»p.694. 
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A.D.  1525.  that  "  the  Council  remembering  that  it  was  determined 
**  that  the  King  in  proper  person  should  pass  the  sea, 
"  they  considered  that  above  all  things  great  treasure 
"  and  plenty  of  money  must  needs  be  had  in  readiness. 
"  Wherefore  by  the  Cardinal  were  devised  strange  com- 
**  missions,  and  sent  in  the  end  of  March  to  every 
"  shire,  and  commissioners  appointed,  which  were  the 
**  greatest  men  of  every  shire;  and  privy  instructions 

m 

^'  sent  to  them  to  say  (assay)  and  order  the  people; 
**  and  the  tenor  was  that  the  sixth  part  of  every  man's 
"  substance  should  without  delay  be  paid,  in  money 
**  or  plate,  to  the  King,  for  the  furniture  of  his  war*'* 
In  conformity  with  this  resolution  a  commission  was 
issued  to  the  Cardinal  as  early  as  the  21st  of  March 
to  treat  with  the  city  of  London  "for  a  subsidy  for 
"  the  French  war,  the  King  intending  a  personal  in- 
"  vasUmy^ 
lilted  it^iT^  ^^®  account  of  the  Cardinal^s  interview  with  the  mayor 
thecitj.        aj3L^    corporation  will  be   found  in  Hall.*      Addressing 

them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  he  concluded  by 
saying,  "  Now  I  ask  you  this  question,  whether  you  think 
"  it  convenient  that  the  King  should  pass  the  sea  with 
an  army  or  not ;  for  the  King  will  do  by  the  advice 
of  his  subjects."  Many  said,  "Yes."  "Well,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "he  must  go  like  a  prince,  which  can- 
not be  without  your  aid."  Then  telling  them  how 
liberally  the  nobles  and  bishops  had  contributed,  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  strain :  "  Forsooth,  Sirs,  I 
"  think  half  your  substance  were  too  little  for  so  noble 
a  prince;  —  not  that  he  means  to  ask  so  much; — 
for  he  demands  only  3^.  4c?.  in  the  pound  on  50Z. 
"  and  upwards,  2^.  8rf.  on  20Z.  and  upwards,  and  Is.  in 
"  the  pound  on   20«.  and  upwards ;  and  this  upon  your 


cc 
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1  See  No.  1199.  2p.  697 
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"  own  valuation.'*  A  feeble  voice  from  the  hall  urged,  A.D.  1625. 
in  the  general  consternation,  as  citizens  would  urge,  that 
business  had  decayed,  "  Sirs,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  speak 
"  not  to  break  what  is  concluded,  for  some  shall  not  pay 
"  even  a  tenth, — and  it  were  better  that  a  few  should 
suffer  indigence  than  the  King  at  this  time  should 
lack.  Beware,  therefore,  and  resist  not,  nor  ruffle  not 
in  this  case;  otherwise  it  may  fortune  to  cost  some 
"  their  heads."  If  the  Chronicler  has  not  exaggerated — 
a  fault  to  which  he  is  liable— it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Cardinal  had  a  summary  method  of  despatching 
business ; — an  art  which  has  since  been  lost  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  Parliamentary  oratory.  He  eluded  opposition 
by  reserving  all  the  action  and  most'  of  the  speaking  to 
himself.  The  citizens  grumbled  and  consented.  "  When 
"  this  matter  was  opened  through  England,"  says  Hall, 
"  how  the  great  men^  took  it  was  marvel;  the  poor 
cursed,  the  rich  repugned,  the  light  wits  railed ;  but 
in  conclusion  aU  people  cursed  the  Cardinal  and  his 
co-adherents,  as  subvertors  of  the  laws  and  Uberty  of 
"  England." 

The  prejudices  of  Hall  are  too  violent  for  his  state- 
ments to  be  implicitly  accepted  wherever  the  Car- 
dinal is  concerned.  Yet  it  is  no  new  thing  in  our 
history  for  Englishmen  to  desire  war  without  addi- 
tional expenditure; — fleets  and  effective  armies  without 
"  amicable  loans "  or  taxation  of  any  kind.  A  war 
with  France,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  part  of  Wolsey's 
policy ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  a  strong  war  party  in 
the  Council,  of  whom  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  the 
leaders;  and  when  the  King's  inclinations  took  the 
same  direction,  undisguised  opposition  was  impossible. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  war  was  a  favorite  project 


^  The  ^'  great  men  **  with  Hall  are  the  aldermen. 
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A  J).  1525*  with  the  King.  The  moment  that  he  heard  of  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Francis,  his  face  was  radiant 
with  delight.  When  the  Flemish  commissioners  com- 
municated the  intelligence  on  the  9th  of  March,  they 
found  him  in  high  spirits,  expressing  his  joy  in  a  man* 
rier  that "  no  prince  could  do  better.**  In  the  cotirse 
of  their  conversation  he  remarked,  *'Now  is  the  time 
"  for  the  Emperor  and  myself  to  devise  the  means 
**  of  getting  full  satisfaction  from  France.  Not  an 
"  hour  is  to  be  lost."^  Certainly  no  minister  of  or- 
dinary prudence  woTild  have  entered  on  so  romantic 
and  hazardous  an  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France, 
if  left  to  his  own  discretion ;  least  of  all  when  no  funds 
existed  for  the  purpose,  and  he  had  to  devise  means 
that  could  not  fail  to  render  him  unpopular.  That  was 
not  Wolsey*s  policy;  nor  could  he  have  been  blind  to 
the  impracticability  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
vast  expence  involved  in  it.  But  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  be  regarded  as  the  author  and  adviser  of 
every  measure  that  entered  into  the  head  of  his 
master.  The  King's  temper  was  daily  growing  more 
intractable.  He  was  surrounded  by  favourites.  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  attended  him  in  his  progresses  and  amusements, 
and  so  far  from  restraining  his  pleasures  they  encouraged 
his  extravagance.  All  of  them,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Boleyn,  were  in  favor  of  war,— especially  a 
war  with  France.  It  was  their  main  opening  to 
profit  and  distinction,  and  certainly  the  only  method  by 
which  they  could  hope  to  counteract  the  Cardinal's 
influence.  Events  were  now  marching  at  a  rapid 
pace,  if  they  had  not  arrived  already,  which  were  to 
make  them  more  powerful  with  the  King  than  ever. 

'  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.  p.  82. 
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WTiether,  then,  this  "  amicable  loan  '^  had  its  origin  with    A.D.  1525. 
the  King  or  with  Wolsey,  or  was  devised  by  the  latter 
to  satisfy  the  King's  desire  of  invasion,  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  emanating  from  him  alone. 

But  that  people  "cursed  the  Cardinal,"  and  vented  Theunpopu- 
their  anger  upon  him  without  much  reflection,  is  un-  Loan  visited 
questionable.  In  a  letter  to  Wolsey  from  archbishop  ^nal.^  ^^ 
Warham,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  Kent,  we  have 
clear  indications  of  the  popular  feeling.  He  tells 
the  Cardinal  that  it  will  be  hard  to  raise  the  money 
reqtiired,'  as  the  late  parliamentary  grants  were  still  in 
arrears.  People  complained,  he  said,  that  the  late  loan 
had  not  been  repaid,  nor  would  this  be;  that  too 
much  coin  of  the  realm  was  already  exported  into 
Flanders;  that  France  would  only  be  enriched  by  the 
money  spent  there;  and  if  the  King  conquered  it, 
he  would  have  to  waste  his  time  and  his  revenues 
in  a  foreign  kingdom.  They  added,  that  all  the  sums 
already  expended  on  the  invasion  of  France  had  not 
gained  the  King  a  foot  more  land  in  it  than  his 
father  had,  "who  lacked  no  riches  or  wisdom  to  have 
"  won  that  kingdom  if  he  had  thought  it  expedient."^ 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  Archbishop  details  the 
arguments  he  employed  to  persuade  the  people  of  his  own 
county.  The  King  trusted  them  most  of  his  loving 
subjects,  "forasmuch  as  his  Grace  was  bom  in  Kent.'* 
Their  backwardness  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  others. 
If  gentleness  would  not  win  them,  they  must  leave  their 
homes,  and  make  their  excuses  to  the  Council ;  — 
no  idle  or  unmeaning  threat,  for  to  appear  before  the 
Council  was  more  costly  than  paying  the  tax*  Neither 
threats  nor  flattery  availed.  At  one  time  they  alleged 
"  poverty,  with  weeping  tears ;"  at  another,  "  they  spoke 
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A.D.  152S*  <«  cursedly,"  saying  they  should  never  have    rest  from 

such  payments  as  long  as  some  one  was  living.^, 
The  clergy         They  were  encouraged  in  this  dogged  resolution  by  the 
stand  out.      clergy  and  religious  orders.     The  Cardinal  was  employed 

at  this  time  in  suppressing  some  of  the  minor  religious 
houses  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  for  his  great  foun- 
dation at  Oxford.  The  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the 
scheme  his  contemporaries  could  not  understand. 
Oppressed  by  debts  and  encumbrances  of  various  kinds, 
the  smaller  religious  houses  had  fallen  into  ruins  — 
discipline  was  neglected  —  the  inmates  were  poor  and 
illiterate.  Had  the  property  of  these  religious  founda- 
tions being  diverted  in  time  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
schools  and  colleges  would  have  provided  for  all  parts 
of  England ;  but  even  the  Reformers,  who  hated  monastic 
institutions,  hated  Wolsey  still  more,  and  could  not 
recognize  in  this  act  any  better  object  than  injustice 
and  oppression.  Monks  and  friars,  detesting  what  he 
had  done,  or  dreading  what  he  might  do,  through  his 
influence  with  the  King  and  his  legatine  authority,  set 
themselves  actively  to  work  to  counteract  his  plans  and 
hold  them  to  popular  dislike;  and  writers  siuce,  who 
should  have  known  better,  have  adopted  unhesitatingly 
these  popular  prejudices.^  The  secular  clergy,  poor  and 
depressed,  felt  strongly  the  burthen  of  the  loan,  and 
pleaded  poverty,  more  justly  than  any  other  class.    The 


1  pp.  545,  555. 

^  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  correspondence  between 
Warham  and  Wolsey,  p.  656.  The  Cardinal  was  desirous  of  converting 
the  priory  of  Tunbridgo  into  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  he  desired 
Warham  to  consult  them  on  the  project.  Although  not  one  of  them, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  cared  the  least  for  the  priory,  yet 
when  the  alternative  was  proposed  to  them,  they  rejected  the  school  in 
i'avor  of  the  priory.    It  is  clear  that  Warham  went  with  them. 
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Archbishop  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  there  waa  great  A.D.  1525. 
untowardness  among  them  "to  make  contributions  of 
"  the  third  part  of  their  goods,"  as  they  alleged  they 
had  already  to  pay  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  last 
Convocation.  "If  they  paid  this  third  part  they  as- 
"  serted  they  would  be  utterly  destitute;  and  if  the 
•*  King  should  now,  and  also  in  time  to  come,  thus, 
"  by  his  Grace's  letters  missive,  privy  seals,  and  other 
"  ways,  hereafter  reqiiire  aid  of  the  spiritualty,  as  often- 
"  times  as  it  should  please  his  Grace  so  to  do,  besides 
the  grants  of  Convocation  —  to  which  they  know- 
ledge themselves  to  be  bound, — ^the  Church  and  the 
clergy  would  at  length  be  put  to  such  impossible 
charges  as  they  should  least  be  able  to  bear,  to  the 
utter  imdoing  and  destruction  of  the  same."  They 
complained  farther  that  they  would  be  no  longer  able 
to  Tnaintain  hospitality,  or  support  their  fathers  and 
mothers;  that  for  the  sixteen  years  of  this  reign  they 
had  on  an  average  contributed  an  annual  tenth,  and 
the  Church  was  never  before  so  continually  oppressed. 
If  the  laity  refused,  they  had  greater  reason,  they  said, 
to  refuse  also.^  As  might  be  expected,  the  religious 
houses  were  not  more  compliant,  "  sorely  grudging "  at 
the  suppression  of  their  religious  foundations.  They  ab- 
solutely refused  to  give  any  answer  until  they  had 
communicated  with  their  different  convents.*  The  letter 
conveying  this  news  is  remarkable  for  one  of  its  con- 
cluding sentences.  In  suggesting  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  proceed  no  further  at  present,  the  Archbishop  adds, 
till  this  great  matter  of  the  King's  grace  be  ended 
....  It  hath  been  thought  good  policy  in  times  past 
"  not  to  broach  too  mamy  matters  of  displeasure  at  onceJ* 

1  No.  1267.  *  No.  1263 :  12  April  1525. 
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AJD.  1626.    What  was  this   great  matter  of  the  King's  ?     What 
was  it  that  seemed  so  likely  to  create  displeasure? 

The  Ami-  "  The  amicable  loan/*  as  it  was  called,  was  differently 

received  in  different  counties.  In  Cambridgeshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Ely  it  encountered  a  determined  opposition. 
Three  centuries  have  made  very  little  change  in  the 
tone  and  style  of  popular  grievances.  Some  pleaded  losses 
by  fire  and  cattle  disease ;  some  complained  that  they  had 
over-rated  themselves  at  the  former  assessment,  in  order  to 
advance  their  names  and  their  credit;  others,  that  men 
well  off  before  now  believed  they  would  not  be  worth  a 
groat  when  their  debts  were  discharged.  But  at  last, 
says  the  bishop  of  Ely,^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  particulaars,  "by  fair  words  and  the  rough  handling 
"  of  one  or  two,*'  they  were  induced  to  yield,  though 
with  much  dolour  and  lamentation,  saying  that  they 
had  no  money,  and  would  gladly  sell  their  cattle  and 
goods  at  half  their  value  to  obtain  it.  Still,  as  the  time 
was  pressing,  the  matter  honorable,  and  the  consider- 
ations pressed  upon  them  weighty,  they  would  do  what 
they  could  to  comply  with  the  King's  demands.  "  It 
"  would  have  made  a  man  sorrowful,"  says  the  Bishop, 
"  though  he  had  a  right  hard  heart,  to  hear  their 
"  lamentation, — ^not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  those  who 
"  were  thought  rich.  Those  who  were  before  valued 
"  at  lOOL  or  2001.  cannot  now  make  20  nobles  in  ready 
"  money,  and  some  scarcely  40«."  Coin  and  the  precious 
metals  in  outlying  districts  had  never  been  plentiful, 
and  in  the  pressing  demand  now  made  for  raising  the 
loan,  both  were  less  easily  obtained  than  ever.  It  was 
a  diflBlculty  the  commissioners  could  not  overcome. 

In  Norwich,  where  the  duke  of  Norfolk  sate  as  the 
chief  commissioner,   less   unwillingness   was   evinced  at 

1  Letter  to  Wolsey,  19  April  :  No.  1272. 
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first.     The  citizens  admitted   that  an  immediate  inva-  A.D.  IS2A. 

sion  of  Erance  would  be  very  advantageous,  but  it  was 

not  possible  for  them  to  furnish  the  sums  required.    The 

prosperity  of  their  city,  they  said,  depended  on  worsted 

and  thread-making,  "  wrought  by  the  hands  of  many  a 

"  thousand,''  who  must  be  paid  weekly  in  ready  money, 

which  could  not  be  spared  for  other  purposes.     They 

offered  their   gilt-plate  at    4«.   the    oz.,  parcel  gUt    at 

49.  8d.f  and  white  plate  at  Ss.  M}     A  fortnight  after 

the  Duke  was  enabled  to  inform   the   Cardinal  that  he 

had  met  with  so  much  success  that  all  the  people  had 

consented  to  contribute,    and    no    other    parts    of    the 

county   remained     to    be    visited,     except    Lynn    and 

Yarmouth,    and     one     small     hundred     consisting     of 

inhabitants  assessed  below  202.*     At    the    end  of  the 

month  the  Duke  wrote  again  that  he  and  the   rest  of 

the  commissioners  had  taken  such  order  that  he  thought 

the  King  would  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 

the  grant  of  that  shire.    He  adds,  however,  that  many 

had  been  put  in  hopes  of  being  released  from  payment 

because  it  had  been  rumoured  that  the  inhabitants  of 

London  and  other  places  had  refused  their  consent  to 

the   assessment.      "  News    came    yesterday    that    you 

"  (Wolsey)  had  spoken  on  Wednesday  with  the  Mayor 

"  of  London  and  forty   others,  promising   they    should 

"  pay  no  more  than  they  themselves  would  grant;   on 

"  which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Norwich  trusted 

'^  that   the   Duke    would    extend   to    them    the    same 

"  indulgence."* 

It  wUl  be  seen  by  these  remarks  that  the  King  and  The  Ami- 
his    ministers    had    already  been    compelled   to  recede  j^  ^  new 
from  their  first  demand,  and  make  concessions.    Aj3  the  ^^^^^e- 


1  Norfolk  to  Wolsey,  1  April :  No.  1235. 
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A.D.  1525.  nature    of   these   concessions  has    heen    misunderstood, 

and  the  King's  proceedings  generally  misrepresented,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain.  The  author  of  these 
misrepresentations,  intentional  or  otherwise,  was  Hall 
the  Chronicler.  He  states  that  when  "  the  mischief " 
(meaning  the  popular  discontent)  was  shown  to  the 
King,  he  remarked  that  he  never  knew  of  the  demand,  and 
therefore  with  great  diligence  sent  his  letters  to  the  city 
of  London  and  to  all  other  places,  in  which  he  "  gently 
wrote  '*  that  he  would  demand  no  sum  certain,  but  such  as 
his  loving  subjects  would  grant  him  of  their  good  minds 
toward  the  maintenance  of  his  wars.  Hall  then  pro- 
ceeds  to  describe  how  Wolsey  on  the  26th  April  sent  for 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  to  his  place  at 
Westminster,  and  after  telling  them  how  graciously 
the  King  had  accepted  their  loving  grant,  added, 
"  Then  I  Jineeled  down  to  his  Grace,  showing  him  both 
your  good  minds  towards  him,  and  also  the  charges 
you  continually  sustain,  the  which,  at  my  desire  and 
petition,  was  content  to  call  in  and  abrogate  the  same 
"  commission/*  The  Cardinal  concluded  by  assuring 
them  that  the  King  would  take  nothing  of  them  except 
a  benevolence  or  free  grant.^ 
Misrepre-  It    is    evidently    the    purpose    of   the   Chronicler    to 

8611  tCcL 

insiauate  doubts  of  the  Cardinars  veracity,  and  leave 
his  readers  to  infer  that  the  King  had  been  deceived  by 
his  minister.  The  notion  has  been  adopted,  not  merely 
by  historians,  but  by  the  great  dramatist.  What  use  he 
has  made  of  this  passage  is  familiar  to  all.  It  has 
stamped  itseK  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  as  an  in- 
dubitable proof  of  the  vanity  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  of  the  good  nature  of  the  King,  who  was 
easily  deceived  by  his  unworthy  favorite.      It  was  the 

1  Hall,  p.  697. 
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fashion  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  exculpate  the  King   A.D.  1525, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Cardinal^  and  attribute  every  un- 
popular  measure   of  his  reign    to   his    minister.      His 
devotion  to  his  master^  for  whom  he  sacrificed  all,  left 
him  none  to  vindicate  his  memory. 

Por  those  who  have  studied  the  authentic  materials  of  The  facts 
the  times  it  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  these  misstate-  ^th  it. 
ments.  The  King  could  not  be  ignorant  either  of  this 
or  any  other  important  measure  of  his  Privy  Council. 
He  had  signed  the  commissions  for  the  different  counties, 
without  which  no  commissioner  would  or  could  have 
acted,  and  therefore  he  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  their 
contents.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  trust  his  ministers 
implicitly,  or  register  their  decrees  without  examination* 
Such  a  notion  is  inconsistent  with  Heroy's  temper.  At 
no  time  in  his  reign  was  he  so  completely  governed  by 
the  Cardinal,  as  is  often  supposed.  Quite  the  reverse. . 
If  the  Tudors  possessed  one  pre-eminent  quality  above 
all  other  sovereigns,  it  was  their  ability  of  seeing  into 
the  characters  of  the  ministers  they  employed.  If  they 
had  one  fault  in  excess,  it  was  their  jealousy  lest  those 
ministers  should  become  their  masters  5  it  was  the  ruth- 
less insensibility  with  which  they  sacrificed  those  who 
had  served  them.  Henry  VIII,  was  no  exception  to 
this  remark.  He  saw  all  despatches;  he  insisted  on 
knowing  the  purport  of  every  document  which  was  laid 
before  him.  He  exacted  the  most  profound  respect 
from  all  who  approached  him.  In  his  palmiest  days 
Wolsey  no  more  forgot  the  deference  due  to  his  Sovereign, 
or  ventured  to  overstep  it,  than  the  proudest  noble  would 
have  ventured  to  issue  orders  in  the  King's  name,  or  have 
used  his  royal  authority,  without  his  express  permission* 
The  King  had  not  withdrawn  the  commission,  in  the 
sense  of  abandoning  the  loan,  as  Hall  would  lead  his 
readers  to  suppose.     He  had  not  taken  any  such  step 
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A.D.  1525*   to  reKeve  the  oppression  of  his  subjects.     Nor  did  Wolsey, 

as  represented  by  Shakspeajre,  claini  an  interest  with  the 
commons  for  an  act  of  generosity  of  which  he  was 
not  the  real  author.  A  tetter  from  Warham  to  Wolsey^ 
justifies  the  Cardinal's  assertion  of  his  intercession  with 
the  King  on  this  occasion.  "Prom  the  moderation 
concerning  the  temporalty,  your  Grace  appears  a  very 
good  mediator  with  the  King  for  the  commons ;  and 
they  are  more  bound  to  you  than  they  have  wit  to 
^'  consider."  Warham  was  not  inclined  to  flatter ;  and 
his  remark  would  have  been  whoUy  unfounded  and 
.  glaringly  false  if  that  moderation  had  been  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  King  and  "  his  gentle  letter,"  as  Hall 
asserts ;  for  Warham  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts.  He 
adds>  as  a  warning  historians  might  do  well  to  consider, 
"  The  indiscreet  multitude  is  easily  moved  by  every 
"  light  tale."  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  where 
Wolsey  had  to  bear  the  odium,  and  the  King  carried 
oflf  the  praise. 

Fully  ex-  ^^  P^*  *^  matter  in  a  clearer  light.     In  the  year 

plained.         1523  Parliament  had  granted  a  loan  to  the  King,  to 

be  raised  by  a  property  and  income  tax,  assessed  on 
a  graduated  scale.  This  loan  was  to  be  paid  in  four 
yearly  instalments;  and  it  may  have  been  true,  as 
stated  by  some  of  the  malcontents/  "that  they  had 
"  over-rated  themselves"  at  this  assessment,  "to  ad* 
"  vance  their  names  and  their  credit."*  The  Cardinal 
and  the  Court  party  had  employed  their  influence 
with  the  House  of  Commons  to  enhance  the  rate,  and 
abridge  the  periods  of  payment.  But  without  success. 
The  King's .  exchequer — ^and  it  must  be  remembered  that 


1  12.  May    No.  1332.  2  Probably  Hall  himself. 
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it  was  the  King's  and  not  the  national  exchequer — had  A.D,  1525. 
been  heavily  burthened  by  the  late  war,  by  his  loans  to 
Charles  Y.^  and  his  own  personal  expenditure^  There 
existed^  happily5  at  that  time^  none  of  the  modem  ex- 
pedients, real  or  pretended,  for  recruiting  an  exhausted 
exchequer,  war  alone  excepted.  To  assemble  Fariiament 
and  propose  a  fresh  loan  was  out  of  the  question, 
whilst  the  instahnents  of  the  former  loan  remained  un« 
paid.  What  was  to  be  done  P  Abandon  all  hopes  of  fresh 
taxation,  or  abandon  all  thoughts  of  continuing  the  war 
with  France  ?  That,  as  I  have  explained,  was  Wolsey*s 
policy.  But  the  King  wished  to  have  his  exchequer 
replenished,  and  the  sums  he  had  advanced  for  the 
war  repaid.  For  what  purpose  did  a  minister  or  a  Privy 
Council  exist,  except  to  be  useful? 

In  this  perplexity  the  Cardinal  seems  to  have  fallen  The  Car- 
back  upon  the  old  feudal  notion  that  when  the  j^^gg  ^th  the 
sovereign  went  to  war  in  person  he  had  a  claim  upon  ^f^^J^^" 
the  extraordinary  aid  and  benevolence  of  his  subjects. 
In  his  address  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London 
he  had  cleverly  secure4  their  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  it  was  "convenient  that  the  King  should  pass  the 
"  sea  with  an  army  ;*'  if  so,  then  for  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  as  Wolsey  cogently  insisted,  he  must  "go  like 
"  a  prince.'*  When  so  precious  a  life  was  put  to  the 
venture,  what  ought  they  to  give  who  remained  quietly  at 
home,  and  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  profit  without  the 
hazard  of  the  enterprise?  Surely  not  less  than  half 
their  substance;  though  the  King  was  too  considerate 
and  kind  to  demand  so  much.  So  it  was  called  an 
"amicable  grant;"  a  free  gift — ^the  test  of  their  love 
and  loyalty. 

In  token    of  this    aflPection  for  his   subjects,  Wolsey 
proceeded  to  urge,  instead  of  assessing  the  contribution 
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AJ).  1525.   at  the  rate  of   the  parliamentary  loan,  and  demanding 

4i8.y  the  King  would  ask  no  more  than  3^.  4c7.  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  of  50/.,  diminishing  the  rate  to  1^.  in 
the  pound  on  20^.  and  upwards,  to  be  taken  at  their  own 
valuation ;  or  rather  at  the  rate  of  their  previous  assess- 
ment for  the  parliamentary  grant.  Thus  Wolsey  made 
it  appear  throughout  that  it  was  not  the  citizens  but 
the  King  who  was  granting  the  favor.  The  better  to 
induce  the  commons  to  comply,  commissioners  of  rank 
and  influence  in  their  several  counties  were  appointed  to 
stir  up  the  people's  liberality.  How  they  fared  has 
been  already  described,  and  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

But  finding  how  strong  was  the  opposition  to  the 
grant  in  most  of  the  counties,  especially  when  its 
'^  amicable  "  character  was  lost  by  insisting  on  a  fixed  and 
rateable  benevolence,  the  Cardinal,  and  no  doubt  the 
Council,  induced  the  King  to  remit  so  much  of  the 
demand  as  required  that  all  men  should  contribute  in 
proportion  to  the  parliamentary  assessment.  "  I  kneeled 
down  to  his  Grace,"  he  tells  the  Londoners,  "  and 
though  by  your  own  grants  he  might  have'  de- 
manded the  money  as  a  debt," — ^referring  to  their 
previous  admission, — "  he  is  content  to  release  and 
pardon  the  same,  and  will  nothing  take  of  you  but 
of  your  benevolence.'^  It  was  not  meant  by  this,  as 
is  often  inferred,  that  the  King  withdrew  his  demand, 
and  abandoned  entirely  aU  claim  to  the  liberality  of  his 
subjects,  still  less  that  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
Wolsey's  proceedings.  He  only  withdrew  so  much  of  it 
as  insisted  on  a  rateable  contribution.  A  benevolence 
he  still  expected;  and  a  benevolence  Wolsey  still  en- 
deavored to  obtain. 
Meets  them        It  was  in  this  stage  of  the    proceedings    that    the 

a  second  time. 
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Cardinal  assembled  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  a  A.D.  1525. 
second  time,  on  the  8th  May.  But  on  pressing  the  bene-  '"'^ 
volence  he  was  met  by  an  observation  from  one  of  the 
citizens,  probably  from  Hall  himself,  that  by  the  statute 
of  Bichard  III.  no  such  benevolence  could  be  legally 
demanded.  **  Sir/*  retorted  the  Cardinal,  "  I  marvel 
"  that  you  speak  of  Bichard  III.,  which  was  a  usurper 
"  and  a  murtherer  of  his  own  nephews.  Then  of  so 
"  evil  a  man,  how  can  the  acts  be  good?    Make  no 

m 

"  such  allegations;  his  acts  be  not  honorable.**  His 
opponent  was  not  so  easily  daunted.  "An*t  please 
"  your  Grace,"  he  replied,  "although  he  did  evil,  yet 
"  in  his  time  were  many  good  acts,  made  not  by  him 
"  only,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  the  whole 
"  realm,  which  is  the  Parliament."  Einding  that  this 
alternative  was  no  better  received  than  the  former,  the 
Cardinal  consented  to  withdraw  it,  leaving  it  to  every 
man  to  come  before  him,  and  "grant  privily  what  he 
"  would."  As  no  man  could  be  compelled  to  appear, 
and  there  was  no  punishment  on  his  refusal,  the  whole 
project  feU  to  the  ground. 
As  the  Londoners  had  escaped  so  easily,  it  was  not  Popular  dia* 

content* 

to  be  expected  that  the  poorer,  towns  and  shires  of 
England  would  fail  to  take  encouragement  from  their 
example.  Purther  pressure  became  clearly  impossible. 
In  Lavenham,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns,  insurrection 
was  imminent,  and  menaces  against  the  Cardinars  life 
were  not  uncommon.  The  malcontents  increased  so 
rapidly  that  they  overawed  the  more  compliant.  The 
less  refractory  were  afraid  of  being  hewn  in  pieces  if 
they  showed  the  least  disposition  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  commissioners.^  Their  numbers  increased 
daily.    Not  only  the  shires  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  but 

i  See  Nos.  1319»  1321. 
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A.D.  1525.  the  town  and  muTersity  of  Cambridge,  had  combined, 
*"^  to  the  number  of  20,000,  to  oflfer  resistance;^  whilst 
other  counties,  "looking  out  for  a  stir  (rising),*'  were  ready 
to  follow  the  same  bad  example.  In  Lincolnshire  the 
news  of  this  resistance  spread  like  wild-fire.  An  in- 
surrection of  the  peasantry,  similar  to  that  which  was 
then  desolating  Germany,  seemed  inevitable,  when  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  the  whole  design 
was  abandoned,  and  nothing  remauied  except  to  punish 
the  ringleaders  of  these  imlawful  assemblies. 

Yet  the  people  generally  had  not  ventured  even  on 
this  amount  of  resistance  without  great  reluctance; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  their  discontent 
was  due  to  the  bad  management  of  the  commissioners 
themselves.  Some  were  evidently  reluctant  agents; 
others  again  were  severe  and  haughty.  In  Kent  Sir 
Thomas  BuUen  was  roughly  handled.'  In  Suffolk, 
where  the  Duke  had  contrived  to  win  over  the  rich 
clothiers,  the  working  population,  cousisting  of  spinners, 
weavers,  and  other  artizans,  rose  in  a  body,  rung  the 
alarm  bell,  and  menaced  the  commissioners  with  death. 
In  the  neighbouring  county,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  at  first  been  successful,  the  conmions  assembled  in 
a  menacing  attitude.  On  his  sending  to  learn  their 
intentions,  "  they  only  returned  for  answer  they  would 
"  live  and  die  in  the  King's  cause."  When  the  Duke 
made  his  appearance  there  was  a  general  hubbub  of 
confused  voices.  "  Then  he  asked  who  was  their  captain, 
"  and  bade  that  he  should  speak.  Then  a  well-aged  man, 
of  fifty  years  and  above,  asked  licence  of  the  Duke 
to  speak,  which  was  granted  with  good  will.  'My 
"  Lord,'  said  this  man,  whose  name  was  John  Grene, 

V 
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**  *  Sith  you  ask  who  is  our  captain,  forsooth,  his  name   ^-I^- 1^25, 

"  *  is  Poverty;    for  he  and  his  cousin  Necessity  hath 

*^  •brought  us  to    this  doiag;    for   all   these    persons, 

**  *  and  many  more,  which  I  would  were  not  here,  live 

"  *  not  of  ourselves ;  hut  all  we  live  by  the  substantial 

"  *  occupiers  of  this  county,  and  yet  they  give  us  so 

"  *  little  wages  for  our  workmanship  that  scarcely  we  be 

**  *  able  to  live ;   and  thus  in  penury  we  pass  the  time, 

*  we,  our  wives  and  children ;    and  if  they,  by  whom 

*  we  live,  be  brought  in  that  case  that  they  of  their 
'  little  cannot  help  us  to  earn  ova  living,  then  must 
'we   perish  and  die   miserably.      I  speak  this,    my 

"  *  Lord :   the  clothmakers  have  put  all  these  people, 
"  *  and  a  far  greater  number,  from  work.      The  hus- 

*  bandmen  have  put  away  their  servants,  and  given 
'  up  household ;  they  say  the  King  asketh  so  much 

"  •  that  they  be  not  able  to   do    as    they  have    done 
'  before  this  time,    and  then  of    necessity  must,  we 

*  die  wretchedly.*  The  Duke  was  sorry  to  hear  their 
*^*  complaint,  and  well  he  knew  that  it  was  true.  Then 
"  he  said,  *  Neighbours,' — (the  Duke,  be  it  remembered, 
*'  was  premier  duke  of  England,  and  the  victor  at 
"  Flodden,) — *  sever  yourselves  asunder.  Let  every  man 
"  *  depart  to  his  home,  and  choose  four  that  shall 
"  •  answer  for  the  remnant ;  and  on  my  honor  —  (he 
"  •  spoke  as  a  peer)  —  I  will  send  to  the  King  and 
"  *  make  humble  intercession  for  your  pardon ;  which 
"  *  I  trust  to  obtain,  so  that  you  will  depart.'  Then 
"  all  answered  they  would,  and  so  they  departed 
**  home."^  The  story,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
discredit,  is  curious,  as  showing  the  poetical  and  me* 
lancholy  temperament    of    the  East  Anglian,    as  com- 
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A.D.  1 525.    pared  with  the    sturdier  and  more  prosaic    element  of 

the  Southern  Saxon. 
The  King  <«  After  this,'*  savs  Hall,   **  the  two   Dukes   came  to 

meets  his 

CouncU.         "  London,  and  brought  with  them  the  chief  captains  of 

"  the  rebellion,  which  were  put  in  the  Fleet ;  and  then 
"  the  King  came  to  Westminster  to  the  Cardinal's 
place;  where  upon  this  matter  he  assembled  a 
great  council,  and  openly  he  said  that  his  mind  was 
"  never  to  ask  anything  of  his  commons  which  might 
"  sound  to  his  dishonor,  or  to  the  breach  of  his  laws; 
"  wherefore  he  would  know  of  whom  it  was  long  that 
'^  the  conunissioners  were  so  straight  to  demand  the 
"  sixth  part  of  every  man's  substance.  The  Cardinal 
**  excused  himself,  and  said  that  when  it  was  moved 
"  in  Council  how  to  make  the  King  rich,  the  King's 
*^  Council,  and  especially  the  Judges,  said  he  might 
"  demand  any  sum  by  commission;  and  that  by  the 
"  assent  of  the  whole  Council  it  was  done;  and  took 
"  God  to  witness  that  he  never  maligned  nor  desired 
"  the  hindrance  of  the  commons,  but,  like  a  true 
**  councillor,  desired  to  enrich  the  King;  and  the 
'^  spiritual  i&en  said  that  it  standeth  with  God's  law, 
"  for  Joseph  caused  the  king  of  Egypt  to  take  the  fifth 
part  of  every  man's  goods;  but  because  every  man 
layeth  the  burthen  from  him,  I  am  content  to  take 
"  it  on  me,  and  to  endure  the  fame  and  noise  of  the 
people,  for  my  good  will  toward  the  Ki/^ig,  and 
comfort  of  you  my  Lords  and  other  the  King^s  coun* 
"  cillors  ;   but  the  eternal  God  knoweth  aW."^ 

Though  these  remarkable  words  seem  to  have  dropped 
almost  inadvertently  from  the  Chronicler's  pen,  and  have 
attracted  no  attention,  they  exhibit  an  important  trait 
in  Wolsey's  character,  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
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That  the  Cardinal  meant  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  pro-  ^^'  i^^^- 
posal  for  an  "  amicable  grant  '*  had  not  originated  with 
himseff  is  clear.  And  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
for,  certainly,  it  formed  no  part  of  his  policy.  He  had 
no  wish  for  a  war  with  Prance;  for,  to  counteract  the 
Emperor'  sdesigns,  he  was  at  that  moment  secretly  and 
cautiously  feeling  his  way  to  an  alliance  with  that 
kingdom.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  was 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  measures  inau- 
gurated by  others,  whether  by  the  King  himself  or  his 
Council,  disregarding  the  popular  odium  which  they 
were  more  fearful  of  incurring.  He  had  that  sense 
of  ministerial  obligation,  now  happily  grown  into  an 
axiom,  that  no  member  of  a  cabinet  has  a  right  to  save 
his  own  reputation  at  the  expence  of  his  colleagues. 
His  acts  are  their  acts,  their  acts  are  his. 

The  King  withdrew  the  commission,  and  sent  letters  TheCommis- 
of  pardon  into  every  shire  where  the  commissioners  had  drawn, 
encountered  opposition.  But  he  never  forgot  this 
rebuff, — the  first  he  had  experienced  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign, — especially  from  the  spiritual 
men,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  hostilily 
to  tiie  loan,  and  had  set  an  example  of  independence  to 
the  laity.  It  rankled  in  his  mind  long  after,  and 
betrayed  itself  on  more  than  one  occasion.  "  Now,  here 
"  is  an  end,'*  to  use  Hall's  words,^  "  of  this  commission, 
'*  but  not  an  end  of  inward  grudge  and  hatred  that  the 
'*  conmions  bore  to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  all  gentlemen 
"  which  vehemently  set  forth  that  commission  and 
"  demand." 

.    The  Cardinal  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  Wobey 
policy  without  interruption.     Probably  he  regarded  the  ill  g^^  ^^ 

■  France* 
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A,D.  1525.   success  of  the  "  amicable  grant'*  rather  as  an  advantage 

than  otherwise ;  for  it  stopped  the  moutiis  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  were  anxious  for  war,  and  it 
crushed  all  their  hopes  of  annexing  !Prance,  If  any  por- 
tion  of  the  King's  rights,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
of  his  ancient  hereditary  dominions  in  that  kingdom,  were 
to  be  recovered,  that  might  be  possible  to  policy,  which 
was  not  possible  to  force.  More  might  be  wrung  from 
the  friendship  and  necessities  than  from  the  enmity  of 
Prancis.  For  that  friendship  he  might  be  willing  to 
part  with  one  or  more  of  his  provinces  in  order  to  keep 
the  rest,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  ceding  Burgundy, 
on  which  the  Emperor  had  set  his  heart.  Charles  was 
now  busily  and  furtively  employed  in  advancing  his 
own  projects.  He  had  no  intention  of  continuing  the 
war,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  means.  His  offer  of 
a  joint  invasion  was  nothing  more  than  a  feint  intended 
to  terrify  the  French,  and  compel  Louise,  now  invested 
with  the  regency,  to  listen  more  readily  to  his  proposals. 
Lady  Margaret,  the  Emperor's  aunt,  understood  his  policy 
perfectly.  She  sent  commissioners  into  England,  in- 
structed  to  keep  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  amused, 
partly  to  gain  time,  partly  to  prevent  any  negotiations 
with  France,  or  interference  on  the  part  of  England 
with  the  bargain  the  Emperor  was  hoping  to  make  in 
his  own  behalf.  Exhorting  Henry  to  arm, — ^maintain- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  King's  friendship, — entering 
with  apparent  zeal  into  all  his  plans, — ^they  were  strictly 
commanded  to  conclude  nothing.^     How  well  they  ful- 

» 

filled  their  instructions, — ^how  closely  they  were  pressed 
by   the   Cardinal,    who    immediately  divined  their   in- 


1  See  No.  1257;  and  the  Emperor  to  De  Fraet,  26  March,  in  Gajangos* 
Span.  Cal.     Also  p.  Ill,  ibid. 
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tentions,  may  be  seen  in  their  correspondence  published   A.D.  1526. 
in  the  Spanish  Calendar  of  Don  Fascual  Gayangos.^ 

As  the  Emperor's  hopes  of  accommodation  with  his 
prisoner  rose  or  fell,  he  temporised  accordingly.  He 
had  committed  the  direction  of  these  negociations  with 
England  to  his  aunt  in  the  Netherlands,  reserving  to 
himself  tiie  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  arrange- 
ments she  might  make,  as  best  comported  with  his 
interests.  Evidently  he  had  promised  himself  an  easy 
victory.  Erancis  a  prisoner  in  his  hands, — England  lulled 
in  secure  repose  by  the  charm  of  his  diplomacy, — ^none 
but  a  feeble  woman  left  to  manage  negociations  and  a 
troubled  kingdom, — ^what  was  there  to  limit  or  hinder  his 
ambition  ? 

No  one  could  question  the  intense  affection  of  Louise 
for  her  son,  or  her  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
procure  his  liberation.  Erance  was  plunged  into  great 
disorder.  The  nobles  were  disimited.  The  people,  worn 
out  with  heavy  imposts,  and  exposed  to  the  misery  of  a 
bad  harvest,  were  wholly  disheartened.'  Tet,  more  resolute 
than  her  son,  more  inflexible  than  her  people,  nothing 
could  induce  Louise  to  comply  with  the  Emperor's  exorbi- 
tant demands.  "  I  cannot  see  how  any  peace  can  be 
"  negotiated  here  "  (at  Lyons),  writes  Beaurain,  who  pre- 

^  It  is  clear  that  the  commissioners  themselves  suspected  that  Wolsej 
saw  through  their  design.  Not  onlj  did  he  give  them  to  understand  that 
England  had  received  favorable  offers  for  a  league  with  the  Pope,  but  in 
course  of  his  conversation  with  them  he  repeated  the  phrase  more  than  once, 
^'  Messieurs  les  Cammissaires,  pensez  y  bien"  which  puzzled  them  exceed-* 
inglj.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  conference  held  on  31st  of  March,  he  insisted 
that  Madame  should  punish  De  Praet  for  an  example  to  others,  subjoining, 
'<  I  will  speak  to  the  King,  who  will,  perhaps,  not  allow  him  to  leave  the 
"  country  without  putting  him  here  on  his  trial," — which  words  threw  them 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  Such  a  step  would  have  been  little  short 
of  a  defiance  of  the  Emperor. — See  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.  p.  112. 

»  See  No.  1364. 
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A.D.  1525.  sented  her  the  Emperor's  letters,  "  for  they  are  braver  than 
"  ever."  "  As  yet,"  he  adds,  "  the  French  show  no  inten- 
"  tion  of  offering  anything  except  their  King's  ransom, 
^^  which  is  not  our  chief  object''  He  urges,  therefore, 
that  though  lady  Margaret  had  received  instructions  from 
the  Emperor  to  come  to  no  decision,  she  should  now 
cultivate  more  eagerly  the  friendship  of  England,  and 
urge  them  to  invade.  The  sooner  the  better.^  The 
Emperor  was  disappointed  when  he  least  expected  it. 
His  language  changed  with  the  situation;  and  Eitz- 
wUliam,  in  his  intercourse  with  Margaret,  found  that  she 
spake  *^  more  firmly  "  (resolutely)  than  she  had  done  for 
a  long  time  in  favour  of  a  joint  invasion.  "  He  was 
"  unable  to  guess  the  reason,  still  less  to  reconcile  her 
"  uncertain  and  contradictory  assertions."  * 
Conceals  his  Meanwhile,  Wolsey  had  not  scrupled  to  tell  the  Im- 
under  profes-  P^ri^rl  Commissioners  to  their  faces  that  he  had  guessed 
sionsof         their    intentions.      The    undisguised    frankness    of    his 

regard  for  ^ 

the  Emperor,  remarks  served  better  to  deceive  them  than  the  most 

subtle  artifice.  He  knew  well,  he  said,  that  the  object 
of  their  negotiations  was  merely  to  gain  time,  and  obtain 
more  favorable  terms  from  their  royal  prisoner.*  With 
the  most  off-handed  candor  he  made  no  search  of  telling 
them,  "  I  know  full  well  that  we  shall  never  get 
"  any  assistance  from  you;  but  we  shall  do  our  best, 
either  by  an  alliance  with  the  Turk — (the  Emperor's 
worst  enemy),— or  by  making  peace  with  the  French, 
"  and  giving  the  princess  Mary  to  the  Dauphin,  or  by 
"  otherwise  deoJaring  against  the  Emperor."*  He  added, 
half  in  banter,  half  in  earnest,  that  if  his  master  once 
joinedthe  league  in  Italy,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 


1  April  10,  No.  1256.    Compare  No.  1290.  »  p.  583. 

'  See  Gajangos,  p.  131,  20th  April.    See  also  p.  134. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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eject  the  Imperialists  out  of  the  Feninsula.  To  men  A.D.  1525. 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Emperor  and  his  power  spoken 
of  with  bated  breath,  such  audacity  appeared  incredible* 
To  their  unfeigned  chagrin  and  astonishment,  he  was  in 
possession  of  all  their  secrets.  Through  some  unknown 
channel — ^probably  from  Joachim  himself,^  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  England  on  the  21st  of  March — he  had 
learned  more  exactly  than  the  commissioners  themselves 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  between  Charles  and  his 
prisoner.  When  he  asked  them  what  the  Emperor  was 
doing,  and  they  answered,  "  Nothing,"  "  I  know  better," 
replied  he  boldly,  and  then  to  their  discomfiture  repeated 
to  them  in  detail  the  chief  points  of  Beaurain's  instruc- 
tions for  negotiating  a  marriage  with  Erancis,  and  another 
for  the  Emperor.*  Prepared  at  all  points,  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  him  at  disadvantage.  Whilst  the 
Cardinal  was  deluding  them  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
eagerly  bent  on  war,  and  flattered  them  in  their  persua- 
sion that  they  had  succeeded  in  diverting  his  attention 
from  their  real  designs,  he  was  himself  turning  upon 
them  their  own  devices.  Already  he  had  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  king's  mother.  Early  in  June  the 
irrepressible  John  Joachim  once  more  made  his  appear- 
ance in  London.' 

Such    an    apparition  was    £Etr  from  welcome  to    the 
Emperor's    commissioners.      It  boded  no    good  to  the 

^  That  Joachim  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Larke,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  letter  at  p.  639. 

>  Gajangos,  p.  164. 

'  His  credence  from  Louise  is  dated  7  June.  See  No.  1389.  How 
long  secret  negotiations  had  been  going  on  with  the  Regent  before  that  date 
cannot  be  determined.  Doubtless  some  considerable  time.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Payia,  Ghiberto^  the  Papal  datary,  had  strongly  urged 
the  French  court  to  make  terms  with  England  without  delay.  To  lull 
the  Emperor's  suspicions,  it  was  giyen  out  that  the  Datary  had  entirely 
.withdrawn  from  politics.     See  No.  1467. 
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A.D.  1525.  Emperor's  interests.  "The  day  before  yesterday*'  (22d 
June),  writes  La  Sauch  to  the  Emperor,  "  was  the  anni- 
"  yersary  of  Jean  Jockin's  arrival  in  London.  That 
**  only  shows  how  time  passes,  expeciaUy  in  journeys ; 
"  and  one  may  guess  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this " 
(Wolsey).  This  wily,  cautious,  noiseless  intriguer  had 
always  been  the  b6te  noire  of  the  Imperialists.  More 
than  once  he  had  spoiled  their  game  at  the  moment 
they  imagined  themselves  sure  of  success.  Agam  and 
again  had  Charles  protested  against  his  presence  in 
England,  and  charged  his  ambassadors  to  insist  on  his 
dismissal.  He  was  only  dismissed  to  reappear  again  at 
the  first  opportunity  that  oflfered  of  urging  the  French 
king's  interest.  His  confidential  communications  with 
Louise  augured  ill  for  the  Emperor's  projects.  What 
was  worse,  Charles  could  make  no  proposals  to  Francis, 
nor  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  English  ally,  without 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  his  secrets  were  betrayed. 
He  and  Madame  Margaret,  his  aunt,  had  used  their 
utmost  skill  to  keep  Henry  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
Emperor^s  intentions  in  regard  to  his  prisoner;  and 
now  there  was  not  only  the  danger  that  all  those  inten- 
tions would  be  made  known  to  England,  but  they  would 
be  set  in  a  light  as  little  favorable  as  possible  to  the 
Emperor's  credit. 

On  the  day  when  Joachim's  arrival  became  known.  La 
Sauch,  the  chief  of  the  Lnperial  commissioners,  accosted 
Brian  Tuke,  the  Cardinal's  confidential  secretary,  first, 
however,  waiting  to  see  if  TPuke  would  introduce  the 
subject.  "  Well,  what  news  of  the  sieur  Jean  Joakin  ? 
"  What  has  he  to  say  for  himself?"  La  Sauch  inquired 
with  affected  indifference.  "True,  I  forgot,"  answered 
**  Tuke,  to  inform  you  of  his  arrival ;  but  I  will  tell 
'^  you  all  I  know.     Joakin  called  on  the  Legate,  and 
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"  delivered  liis  message  from  the  Queen  Eegent  of  A,D,  1525. 
"  France.  Wlien  he  had  finished,  the  Legate  asked 
him,  *Have  you  anything  more  to  say?'  *No/ 
replied  Joakin.  *Well,  then/  said  the  Legate,  'you 
"  *  may  return  tomorrow  the  same  way  as  you  came. 
"  *  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you.  Go.'  *  But,*  added 
"  Tuke,  as  if  warning  his  interrogator  not  to  trust  too 
"  implicitly  to  this  assurance,  *  people  who  come  on  such 
"  '  missions  don't  generally  disclose  at  their  first  audience 
**  *  the  whole  of  their  charge,  and  so  I  cannot  say 
"  *  whether  he  will  leave  the  next  day,  or  whether  he 
"  *  will  not.' "  ^  Diplomatists  of  the  16th  century  under- 
stood perfectly  well  the  worth  of  such  oracular  responses. 
"  I  firmly  heKeve,"  says  the  disconsolate  amhassador, 
writing  shortly  after  to  his  master,  Charles  V.,  "  that 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal  will  make  peace  with 
the  common  enemy  (the  French),  without  securing 
"  for  themselves  a  large  or  a  little  slice  (pieche 
"  ni  piechette),  rather  than  prosecute  a  war  requir- 
"  ing  so  great  an  expenditure,  and  for  which  they 
"  are  not  prepared.  Money  they  have  none;  and 
"  as  to  getting  it  firom  the  people,  the  expedient  has 
"  been  tried,  and  has  not  succeeded."*  His  mor- 
tification was  pardonable;  but  when  he  attributed  the 
backwardness  of  England  to  the  want  of  money,  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  less  than  a  fortnight  before 
he  and  his  fellow  commissioners  had  preferred  the  modest 
request  that  Henry  should  lend  their  master  600,000 
ducats,  —  200,000  at  once,  and  400,000  more  in  four 
months.*  He  was  right  in  his  supposition  that  Eng- 
land would  make  peace  with  **the  common  enemy," 
— ^whether  to  so  Httie  advantage  as  he  anticipated, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

^  Gajangos,  p.  208.  «  lb.  p.  212.  ^  lb.  p.  192. 
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A.D.  1525.       The  commission   to  Joachim  and  the  Chancellor   of 
Treaty  with    Alen^on   (Bruion)   to  treat  for   peace  with  Henry  VIII. 
"^"^  is  dated  the  9th  of  June.^     But  it  is  clear  that  ne- 

gotiations must  already  have  taken  place  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  treaty  should  proceed.*  The  King — 
and  clearly  the  King  quite  as  much  as  Woisey  now 
desired  this  alliance,  out  of  some  displeasure  he  had 
conceived  for  the  Emperor '  —  had  at  first  demanded 
Boulogne  as  the  price  of  his  friendship.  The  demand 
was  met  with  an  absolute  refusal,  and  he  consented 
to  waive  that  claim  in  consideration  of  a  large  smn  of 
money.*  Though  we  have  no  details  of  the  negocia- 
tions,  they  must  have  advanced  with  a  rapidity  as 
great  as  their  secresy ;  for  Sanga,  the  Pope's  confidant, 
had,  before  the  end  of  Jime,  informed  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  that  the  agreement  with  France  was  already  on 
the  point  of  conclusion,  although,  in  order  the  better  to 
dissemble  the  matter,  Woisey  pretended  that  the  negocia- 
tions  had  been  interrupted.*  Unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on,  the  Imperial  commissioners  remained  stiU  in 

1  No.  1398. 

'  Thus  the  Datary  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Bajeux :  "  I  beseech  you  do 
"  what  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day.  More  and  more  I  see  how  necessary 
"  it  is  to  use  diligence.  We  have  since  received  advices  from  England  of 
**  the  14th  ult.  (June),  which  show  their  minds  over  there,  and  especially 
''  .that  of  the  cardinal  of  York,  to  be,  I  do  not  say  inclined  to,  but  ardent 
**  for  an  antingement  with  France.  Write,  therefore,  and  tell  the  French 
**  to  conclude  the  league,  and  not  endeavor,  on  account  of  the  good  inclina- 
^'  tions  of  England,  to  stretch  their  own  advantages  too  far."  8th  July, 
No.  1474  and  No.  1457. 

*  See  Clerk's  letter  to  "Woisey,  No.  1493.  Woisey  also  stated  to  Brinon 
and  Joachim  that  ^the  King  had  found  the  Spaniards  the  most  ungrateful 
"  nation  in  their  prosperity,  and  was  anxious  to  do  what  was  agreeable  to 
**  France."    See  p.  686.  *  Ven.  Cal.  p.  454. 

•  No.  1522.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  may  be  seen  at  p.  684.  The  most 
important  conditions,  on  which  Woisey  would  listen  to  no  abatement,  was  a 
sum  of  two  millions  of  gold  crowns  in  lieu  of  territory,  500,000  cr.  in  ready 
money,  and  100,000  cr.  a  year.  It  was  also  arranged  that  Mary  should 
be  manied  to  the  Dauphin.— Yen.  Cal.  p.  458. 
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England,  flattering  themselves,  and  flattering  Wolsey,  A.D.  152/). 
"  that  everything  would  come  right  in  time,"^ — Glistening 
to  his  pathetic  remonstrances  that  he  should  ever  be 
accused  of  speaking  ill  of  the  Emperor,  —  believing, 
or  professing  to  believe,  that  the  Cardinal  was  deeply 
affected  by  his  inability  to  regain  his  good-will  and 
affection.*  On  the  7th  of  July  Wolsey  went  so  far  as  to 
write  to  the  Emperor,  expressing  his  deep  affliction  and 
regret  that  the  malicious  reports  of  his  enemies  had 
supplanted  him  in  the  Emperor's  favor ;  concluding  with 
an  assurance  that  he  loved  the  Emperor,  and  was  more 
ready  to  serve  him  than  any  other  prince  in  Christendom, 
the  King,  his  master,  only  excepted.' 

It  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  July  that  Henry  com-  Communi- 
municated  the  news  to  his  ambassadors  in  the  Im-  Emperor, 
perial  court.*  Joachim,  he  said,  had  brought  propositions 
of  peace  from  France  ;  and  as  the  Emperor  had  confessed 
his  inability  to  continue  the  war,  the  King  was  inclined 
to  accept  them.  In  furtherance  of  an  object  so  desirable, 
he  was  willing  to  mitigate  his  demands,  and  content 
himself  with  such  lands  and  sums  of  money  as  could  be 
obtained  from  the  French  king  by  the  Emperor's  media- 
tion. Charles  listened  to  these  communications  with 
apparent  calmness,  contenting  himself  with  observing 
that  Joachim's  intentions  were  delusive,  and  suggestiog 
that  it  would  be  better  to  send  them  for  farther  consider- 
ation to  the  Imperial  court.  As  he  had  fully  resolved 
to  abandon  his  marriage  contract  with  Mary,  and  be- 
lieved that  so  long  as  he  held  Erancis  in  captivity  all 
arrangements  would  be  at  his  own  disposal,  he  had  no  wish 
to  complicate  matters.  Even  if  he  had,  such  was  the  state 
of  his  finances,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  Italy,  that 


1  Gayangos,  p.  222.  >  lb.  p.  221. 

•  lb.  p.  227.  «  No.  1567. 
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A.D.  1525.    he  could  only  bow  to  necessity.    A  million  of  gold  crowns 

with  his  future  empress,  Isabella  of  Portugal,  would 
more  effectually  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties 
than   ineffectual  struggles  with  England,    and    equally 

ineffectual    remonstrances.      But  the  possession  of  the 

» 

Prench  king's  person  was  more  a  specious  than  a 
real  advantage.  It  armed  against  him  all  the  powers 
of  Italy,  It  awakened  the  suspicions  of  England.  It 
revived  in  their  faU  vigor  the  mutual  rivalries  of  his 
generals,  which  had  been  suspended  for  a  time  before 
the  walls  of  Pavia.  He  had  promised  his  sister  Eleanor, 
ccx-queen  of  Portugal,  to  Bourbon, — ^weU  aware,  even 
if  she  had   been  wilting   to  consent,   that   his  subjects 

would  never  have  tolerated  her  union  with  an  exile  and 
a  Prenchman,  or  have  seen  him  advanced  over  the  heads 
of  the  native  Spanish  nobility.  Ostensibly  he  had  de- 
manded that  Bourbon  should  be  restored  to  his  estates  and 
his  hctoors.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  erecting 
Provence  and  Languedoc  into  an  independent  principality 
for  Bourbon.  But  in  proportion  as  he  pressed  the 
claims  of  others,  he  invalidated  his  own ;  and  so  resolute 
had  Prancis  and  his  mother  shown  themselves  from  the 
first  in  resisting  any  attempt  at  the  dismemberment  of 
Prance,  that  his  only  hope  of  wringing  the  cession  of 
Burgundy  from  the  necessities  of  his  prisoner,  was  to 
abandon  the  claims  of  others,  and  confine  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  own.  Henceforth  this  became  the  sole  object 
of  his  thoughts.  But  this  new  conjunction  of  Prance  and 
England,  which,  in  common  with  his  ministers,  he  attri- 
buted to  the  machinations  of  Wolsey,  was  a  sore  obstacle  to 
his  designs.  The  alliance  between  the  two  Crowns,  already 
completed  before  it  was  commimicated  to  the  Emperor 
—formally  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  on  30  August,^ 

1  No.  1617. 
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— ^was  blazoned  immediately  over  Europe.  Every  state  -*-^-  ^^^^* 
that  had  been  wavering  or  hostile  before,  was  confirmed 
in  its  hostility  to  Charles.  The  French  king  and  his 
mother,  never  inclined  to  yield  to  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  Emperor,  were  now  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  their  intentions  to  resist.  A  circumstance, 
however,  occurred  at  this  time  to  shake  their  resolution. 

Two  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  new  alliance.  One  Obstacles  to 
was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  ratification  from  tion. 
Erancis,  who  had  now  been  carried  to  Spain,  and  to  whom 
all  access  was  denied ;  the  other  was  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a  sufficient  guarantee^  for  the  fulfilment  of  any 
conditions  that  might  be  agreed  upon.  It  was  even 
doubtful  how  far  Louise  could  legally  negociate  whilst  her 
son  was  in  captivity;  or  how  far  any  peace  could  be 
binding  whilst  Erancis  was  in  the  Emperor's  power.^  It 
had  been  proposed  that  certain  towns  should  become 
security  for  due  fulfilment  of  the  terms.*  The  proposal 
was  unpopular.  Paris  had  not  yet  spoken,  but  in  the 
other  Parliaments  throughout  the  kingdom  violent 
altercations  arose.  "The  said  Parliaments,*'  says  an 
unknown  correspondent,^  "expected  the  Three  Estates 
"  of  the  realm  to  have  been  assembled ;  which  the  Re- 
"  gent  has  hindered  as  much  as  she  could;  for  if  they 
"  had  met  she  would  have  been  deposed;  for  all  wise 
"  men  think  that  as  a  woman  cannot  inherit  the  Crown, 

"  neither  ought   she  to  rule She  has  imposed 

"  1,200,000  livres  of  additional  taxes."  He  adds,  as  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  times,  "Eight  or 
"  ten  days  ago,  three  men,  clothed  in  black  robes,  and 
with  green  choiperons  over  their  shoulders,  and  horns 
slimg  from  their  necks,  like  postmen,  passed  through 

1  See  p.  700.  *  No.  1631. 

'  No.  1635.    See  also  1365,  1759,  and  1820. 
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A.D.  1525.    "  the  streets  of   Paris   by  different  routes,   and  met  in 

"  the  court  of  the  Palace.  Sounding  their  horns  they 
"  cried  aloud  three  times,  *  The  King  of  Fools  is  dead. 
"  *  Sis  dolt  (sotte)  of  a  mother  is  mourning  for  him. 
"  *  TFise  men  {les  saiges)  dorCt  dare  mention  it;  fools 
'^  '  only  make  it  knoum.^  Then,  scattering  papers  among 
**  the  crowd  containing  these  words,  they  disappeared  by 
"  different  routes." 

The  captivity      The   imprisonment  of   Prancis,   to  any  nation  of  less 

elasticity  and  less  recuperative  energy  than  the  Prench, 
would  have  occasioned  inextricable  confusion  and  per- 
plexity. The  prevalence  of  communistic  notions,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  was  beginning  to  be  everywhere  felt  and  feared.^ 
In  various  parts  of  Germany  the  maintainers  of  these 
tenets  had  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  op- 
position. In  Planders  they  were  kept  in  check  by  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  lady  Margaret.  How  soon  they 
might  have  appeared  in  England,  had  the  King  persisted 
in  the  "amicable  grant,"  and  turned  the  commons 
against  the  gentry,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  they  were  unknown  here,  or 
regarded  with  little  interest.  In  Prance,  the  absence  of  the 
King  was  a  signal  for  all  the  elements  of  discontent  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  or  at  least  for  the  commtmes  to  strike 
a  blow  for  independence.  If  these  attempts  did  not  suc- 
ceed, it  was  owing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Prench  nobility, 

\  In  the  24  articles  which  ^^  the  people  of  Almain  desire  to  have  reformed,'* 
and  to  ^  obtain  which  180,000  men  have  already  risen,"  among  other  articles 
identical  with  those  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  are  the  following :  "  That 
"  all  persons  may  dwell  where  they  please,  without  paying  toll  to  the 
"  lord  :  That  no  one  be  allowed  to  engross  com,  or  cause  dearth  for  his 
^  own  profit :  That  the  rich  help  the  poor,  without  taking  any  lucre  or 
**  gain  from  them  :  That  such  as  be  unable  to  gain  their  living,  be  supplied 
^  with  what  they  need."    No.  1660. 
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who  rallied  loyally  round  Louise,  notwithstanding  their  A.D.  1525* 
hatred  of  the  Chancellor  Du  Prat,  and  sacrificed  their 
resentment  and  their  ambition  to  their  patriotism.  The 
impossibility  of  holding  any  communication  with  the 
captive  monarch,  the  uncertainty  as  to  his  health  and 
the  Emperor's  intentions,  would  have  paralyzed  less 
vigorous  counsels.  On  his  capture  at  Pavia  Prancis  was 
taken  under  a  strong  escort  to  the  fort  of  Pizzighettone. 
To  ordinary  observers  he  had  not  abated  a  jot  of  his 
good  spirits,  joking  with  his  guard,  and  rallying  those 
about  him.^  But  a  writer,  evidently  friendly  to  the  im- 
fortunate  monarch,  gives  a  different  and  more  veracious 
account  of  his  real  feelings.  He  contrived  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  King,  and  even  accompany  him  to  the 
chapel  of  the  fortress,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of 
his  captors.  The  King  wore  an  ash-colored  dress,  trimmed 
with  marten  skins  of  little  value — (it  was  the  month  of 
March) — ^which  he  had  not  changed  since  he  wa^s  taken 
prisoner.  He  stood  up  at  the  Gospel,  pensively  rubbing 
his  head  with  his  right  hand.  After  mass  the  writer 
managed  to  speak  with  him  privately,  when  the  captive 
monarch  inquired  eagerly  after  Albany  and  others. 
I  told  the  King,**  he  continues,  "that  aU  was  lost; 
at  which  he  was  much  moved,  saying  nothing  else 
was  to  be  expected.  I  added  the  words,  *  J  toill 
smite  the  shepherd^  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered? 
Nothing  more  was  said.  After  breakfast  I  asked  bini 
if  he  had  any  message  for  the  Pope  ?  He  answered, 
'Non  altro;  raccomandatemi  a  N.  S.  La  fortmia^ — 
and,  tumiag  away  abruptly  to  the  wall,**  took  no 
further  notice  of  what  was  passiog.^ 

On  the  17th  May  the  Viceroy  carried  off  his  prisoner  to  ^^  carried  to 
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1  See  p.  583. 
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>.D.  1525.    Genoa.^    It  was  at  first  intended  to  take  him  to  Naples, 

but  on  the  8th  of  June  the  Viceroy  changed  his  plan, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  into  Spain;  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Bourbon.^  Between  Bourbon 
and  the  Viceroy  there  neyer  had  been  any  real  coi^ 
diality.  There  never  could  be.  Besides  the  differences 
of  nationality,  the  Spaniard  regarded  with  jealousy  the 
favors  which,  as  he  supposed,  the  Emperor  .lavished  on 
the  French  exile; — favors  to  be  augmented  still  more 
by  a  marriage  with  the  Emperors  sister.  It  was 
probably  this  feeling  that  had  induced  the  Viceroy, 
before  the  battle  of  Favia,  to  recommend  to  Charles  the 
advantages  of  peace, —  possibly  also  to  exaggerate  the 
difficulties  of  maintadning  the  campaign*  The  great 
victory  at  Pavia, — the  merit  of  which  was  maroly  attri- 
buted to  Bourbon, — ^had  not  contributed  to  diminish  Lan- 
noy's  jealousy  of  a  foreign  rival,  whom  he  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  disappoint  or  supplant.  All  these  causes 
concurred  in  maTcing  the  Viceroy  more  fitvorable  to 
Francis,  and  more  lenient  in  the  treatment  of  his 
prisoner.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Viceroy  was 
the  first  to  put  the  notion  into  the  King's  head  of 
becoming  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Emperor's 
sister ;  so  facilitating  the  terms  of  his  own  release,  and 
punishuig  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of 
his  misfortunes.  Bourbon's  offences,  come  what  may, 
Francis  had  resolved  never  to  pardon.  Even  before 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  it  is  certain  that  Lanaoy  had 
forwarded  a  love-letter  from  his  prisoner  to  the  widowed 
queen  of  Portugal, — an  extraordinary  act  of  audacity, 
which  Charles  thought  needful  to  rebuke,  but  never 
to  punisK    There  is  no  ground  for  the  popular  notion 

1  No8.  1339,  1357.  ^  See  his  letter,  Nos.  1405' aad  1439. 
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that  Francis  was  treated  with  unneoessary  severity.    Even  a.d.  1525. 
the  Emperor  must  have    been .  aware  that   he  had  to 
hope  firom  the  accommodating  temper  of  his  prisoner 
more  Liberal  terms  in  proportion  to  the  mildness  of  his 
eaptivity. 

Starting  from  Villa  Franca^  on  the  Uth  June,  the  His  progress, 
fleet  with  the  royal  prisoner  on  board  reached  Falamos, 
in  Catalonia,  about  the  17th  of  the  same  month.*  By 
the  22nd  the  convoy  had  already  arrived  at  Barcelona,^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  reached  two  or  three  days 
before.  Here  the  .King  suffered  from  a  slight  attack 
of  fever.  At  Barcelona  —  for  the  main  fleet  was  now 
dismissed — ^he  embarked  on  a  galley  for  Tarragona.  At 
Tarragona  500  of  the  Spaoiards  broke  out  into  a  mutiny 
against  the  Viceroy;  and  Francis,  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  castle  where  he  was  conflned,  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  the  noise,  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
shot  of  a  harquebus,  which  passed  within  a  hand's 
breadth  over  his  head.^  Here  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  he  remained  until  the  26th,  and  then 
sailed  to  Valencia.  He  was  still  at  Valencia  on  the  28th. 
Wherever  he  touched  he  was  received  with  a  kind  of 
ovation,  as  if  he  had  been  a  conqueror  rather  than 
a  prisoner.  The  municipality  turned  out  to  do  him 
honor,  —  the  populace  flocked  about  him,  not  only 
touched  by  hh  misfortunes  and  the  celebrity  of  his 
name,  bat  persuaded  of  his  prerogative  to  cure 
*'  the  king's  evil."  "In  Barcelona,  in  Valencia,  and 
^  other  places  of  Spain  where  the  King  has  arrived," 
write  the  French  ambassadors,*  "  so  vast  is  the  number 
"  of  the  sick  and  the  scrofulous  who   have  been  pre- 


1  Ven.  Cal.  sub  dat.  •  See  p.  636. 

»  Captiv.  p.  221.  *Ven.  Cal.  4  July.    Captiv.  p.  236. 

*  Captiv.  p.  263.     Cf.  p.  221. 
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A.D-1525.    "  sented  to  the  King  for  the  touch,  with  great  expec- 

"  tation  of  being  cured,  that  never  even  in  France  were 
"  such  crowds  seen."  Every  one  was  exuberant  in 
his  praises.  The  graciousness  of  his  manners  raised  up 
friends  for  him  wherever  he  passed;  and  prayers  were 
offered  for  his  delivery.  With  all  his  vices  he  was  the 
most  popular  monarch  in  Christendom,  and  possessed 
an  inexplicable  fascination  of  manner  which  even  his 
enemies  could  not  resist.  In  the  very  heart  of  Spain  — 
in  Madrid  itself — ^the  effect  was  the  same.  "  The  king  of 
"  France,"  says  the  Venetian,  Navagero,^  "  is  at  Madrid, 
'^  and  is  expected  to  remain  there  imtil  affairs  are 
**  concluded.  He  makes  himself  so  popular,  and  is  so 
*'  courteous,  gracious,  and  generous,  that  words  cannot 
^^  exceed  it.  The  Spaniards,  who  are  not  accustomed 
"  to  such  treatment,  love  and  adore  him, — ^more,  per- 
"  haps,  than  some  people  —  (meaning  the  Emperor; — 
"  would  wish.  Nothing  else  is  talked  of.  Were  he 
"  brought  to  Spain  again,  he  would  come  in  a  different 
'^  fashion,  for  he  has  so  moved  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
^^  that  what  is  said  about  him  by  the  Spam'ards  is 
"  only  too  extravagant.** 
Arriyaiat  So  great  was    the  throng  at  Valencia  that  he  was 

obliged  to  retire  to  some  distance  in  the  neighbour-' 
hood.*  "The  French  king,"  writes  Tunstal  on  the  8th 
July,*  "  is  now  in  the  castle  of  Cabanillios,^  in  Valencia, 
"  there  to  tarry  three  or  four  days,  unto  he  had  taken 

"  a    purgation,    because  he  was    grieved  by  travel  by 

. J « 

1  Aug.  30  :  Ven.  Cal.  p.  475.  »  Captiv.  p.  236.  »  p.  662. 

^  This  sceois  to  be  the  same  place  as  Chativa  (Xativa)  ;  for  be  writesi  the 
fiext  day,  that  the  day  before  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Eoiperor^s 
Council,  in  which  they  asked  his  advice,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
move  the  French  king  from  Valencia  to  Castile,  as  being  more  inland, 
^*  and  because  the  castle  of  Chativa  in  Valencia  is  not  honorable  for  him, 
*^  being  used  only  for  malefactors  and  ti*aitors."    p.  663. 
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"  sea."  Here  he  was  visited  by  De  Selva,  the  president  A.D.  1525. 
of  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  15  July,^  and  left  that  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  20th.*  On  the  5th  August  he  was 
at  Santorias;  and  Monday  after,  the  7th,  at  Jean  de 
Lotera,  on  the  road  from  Valencia  to  Madrid.  He 
was  expected  in  the  latter  place  on  the  12th,*  having 
arrived  already  at  Guadalaxara,  "a  place  belonging  to 
^^  the  duke  del  Infantado,  one  of  the  principal  gran- 
^'  dees  of  Spain."  The  Duke  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  and  had  games  performed  in  his  honor. ^  On 
the  14th  he  had  reached  Madrid,  accompanied  on 
his  road  by  the  Infantado  and  others  of  the  Spanish 
nobility  .** 

Already  in  the  first  week  of  July,  Francis  had  de-  DesireBaafo 
spatched  Montmorenci  to  the  Emperor  to    express  the  his  sister 
desire  he  had  of  kissing   his  Imperial  hands,  and  the  ^^^*'^®*- 
entire    confidence    reposed    by  the  King    in    the  Em- 
peror's   goodness  .and    magnanimity.     He  requested  at 
the  same    time  a  safe-conduct  for  his  sister,  Madame 
d'Alen9on,    to    conduct    the    negociations    in    person.* 
Though  the  last  request  was  granted  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, Marguerite's  safe-conduct  was  not  signed  imtil 
the  26th  of  August.^    Such  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
making  credit  out  of  a  very  small  capital  was  not  to  be 
lost ;  and  as  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  the  tenor 
of  these    overtures  was  immediately  communicated   by 
Charles  to  the  English  ambassadors.    They  were  informed 

^  lb.     See  his  letter,  Captiv.  255. 

»  lb.  263.  8  Ven.  Cal.  470. 

*Ib.    **  The  king  of  France/*  says  Navagero,  writing  on  the  12th  Aug., 

''  is  to  arrive  at  Madrid  today,  and  will  remain  there He  bears 

**  his  prison  admirably,  and  in  all  places  through  which  he  passes  is  so 
^  well  greeted  by  reason  of  his  affability  and  courtesy,  that  he  is  well  nigh 
**  ^ored  in  this  country."    Ven.  Cal.  p.  470. 

*  See  p.  705.    Captiv.  305.  «  Captiv,  p.  24L 

»  Seep.  713. 
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A.D.  1525.  at  their  interview  mth  ttie  Emperor  that  Francis  had 
proposed,  among  other  things^  for  the  hand  of  Eleanor 
—  (nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  Montmorenci's 
instructions),  —  hut  his  proposal  had  heen  uncere- 
moniously rejected,  as  she  had  heen  promised  already 
to  Bourhon.  **  We  told  him,"  says  Tunstal,  "  liiat 
such  a  match  was  worth  not  only  one  captivity,  hut 
twice  to  he  taken  prisonejr,  as  Erancis  would  gain  more 
"  hy  it  than  if  he  had  heen  at  liberty/*  Of  the  safe- 
conduct  for  the  duchess  of  Alenj9on  they  heard  with  ill«> 
concealed  alarm.  She  was  a  widow  who  had  just  lost 
her  hushand, — a  French  widow,  besides,  of  great  personal 
attractions  and  more  than  ordinary  abilities.  like  her 
mother,  Louise,  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  her 
brother,  for  whose  liberation  she  was  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice.  For  a  lady  negociator  to  be  mixed  up 
in  grave  political  transactions,  appeared  to  onr  serious 
countrymen  a  perilous  and  portentous  proceeding,  —  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  in  England. 
It  could  be  no  less  than  a  dire  plot  "to  wowe  (woo) 
**  the  Emperor  for  herself,  and  the  Queen  Dowager  for 
"  her  brother.*'^  When,  therefore,  the  plain  question 
was  put  to  them,  **  Shall  the  Emperor  grant  or  deny 
"  the  request?*'  the  point  appeared  too  knotty  for 
immediate  resolution.  They  demanded  time  for  delibera- 
tion. Next  morning  they  gave  in  their  answer — ^that 
the  Duchess  would  only  hinder  the  Emperor's  profit, 
and  comfort  her  brother  in  his  obstinacy.  ^^  Besides 
"  being  young  and  a  widow,  she  comes,  as  Ovid  says 
^*  of  women  going  to  see  a  play,  to  see  and  to  be  seen, 
"  that  perhaps  the  Emperor  may  like  her ;  and  also  to 
woo  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal  for  her  brother, 
which  no  one  else  dares  do  without  the  Emperor's 

^  p.  663. 
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*'  knowledge.  Then,  as  they  are  both  young  widows,  A,D.  1525. 
*^  she  shall  find  good  commodity  in  cackling  with  her 
to  advance  her  brother's  matter ;  and  if  she  finds  her 
inclined  thereto,  they  will  help  each  other."^ 
As  the  Emperor  had  already  made  up  his  mind, 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances,  regardless 
of  the  warnings  of  Ovid.  Though  delays  are  prover- 
bially dangerous,  he  had  hopes  that  by  procrastina- 
tion, or  at  least  by  prolonging  the  captivity  of  Francis, 
he  shotdd  eventually  gain  his  end.  Procrastination  was 
his  habit ;  and  he  had  found  it  useful  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  He  had  fixed  his  heart  on  the  absolute 
surrender  of  Burgundy,  and  to  this  Francis  would 
never  yield  an  unconditional  consent.  Charles  knew  the 
effect  of  stringent  durance  in  a  gloomy  tower  upon 
a  spirit  however  Kvely  ;  or  he  thought  he  knew  it. 
He  was  aware  of  the  grief  of  Louise,  and  her  pro- 
found affection  for  her  son;  and  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  Prance  not  to  be 
conscious  that  the  King's  presence  would  shortly  be 
required  to  stay  the  disaffection  and  disorders  gaining 
a  formidable  head  by  his  absence.  On  the  21st  of 
August  Navagero  writes,^  "The  Emperor  is  determined 
not  to  have  peace  without  the  cession  of  Bur- 
gundy." As  this  was  not  to  be  had,  still  less  after 
tiie  peace  of  England  with  Prance,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  except  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
Duchess.' 

Margaret    had    started    already  from  Aigues  Mortes  ^'a^is  iW* 
for  Valencia,  but  before  she  could  reach  Madrid  Prancis 

1  p.  663. 

2  Yen.  Cal.  p.  473.     Navagero  was  at  Toledo,  all  the  time,  with  the 
Emperor, 

•pp.  697,  741. 
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AJ).i625.    ^^  nearly  slipped  away  from  the  hands  of  those  who 

hated  and  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  left  them  to 
play  out  the  play  hy  themselves.  In  his  written 
communications  with  Francis  the  Emperor  had  shown 
himself   friendly  and    courteous.      On    more  than  one 

« 

occasion  he  had  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
the  King's  approaching  visit  to  Madrid,  hoping,  as  he 
said,  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing hetween  them,  and  end  in  a  speedy  release. 
He  had  even  written  to  his  brother,  the  Archduke, 
to  say  that  he  and  the  King  were  on  most  friendly 
terms.^  But  the  moment  that  Francis  set  foot  in 
Madrid,  he  dropped  all  communications,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  see  him.  "The  King,'*  writes  Navagero  on 
the  30th  August,  "bears  his  imprisonment  quietly, 
"  but  is  much  disappointed.  He  expected,  immediately 
«  on  arriving  in  Spain,  to  have  had  an  interview  with 
"  the  Emperor,  and  arrange  his  affia^irs  easily.  There- 
"  fore  he  requested  to  be  brought  here ;  but,  so  far  as 
"  can  be  seen  hitherto,  the  Emperor  does  not  choose 
"  to  visit  him  until  the  affairs  are  concluded.***  A 
month  had  passed  away,  and  Charles  showed  no  signs 
of  relenting.  Hitherto  Erancis  had  enjoyed  excellent 
health.  Now  disappointment,  and  the  stricter  con- 
finement to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Madrid,  preyed 
on  his  spirits.  On  the  11th  September  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  fever  attended  with  ague.  The  disease 
rapidly  gained  ground,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
*<  During  the  last  few  days,"  writes  the  Venetian  en- 
voy, Navagero,  to  the  Signory,*  "the  king  of  France 

— — 

'  No.  1453. 

s  Yen.  Cfd.y  p.  475.     See  also  this  Cal.,  p.  700. 

'21  Sept,  Yen.  CaL,  p.  481.    Navagero  sajs  be  heard  these  particulars 
from  those  who  were  present  at  the  interview. 
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*^  became  much  worse,  so  that  the  Viceroy  and  phy-  A.D.  1526. 
sicians  in  attendance  sent  an  express  to  the  Em- 
peror, stating  that  they  did  nofc  expect  him  to  live 
"  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  if  he  wished  to  see 
"  the  King  alive  he  must  come  immediately.  The 
"  Emperor  had  abeady  quitted  Segovia,  and  received 
*'  the  intelligence  some  six  leagues  from  Madrid,  to 
"  which  place  he  hastened  immediately.  On  his  ar- 
*^  rival  he  found  the  King  dozing,  and,  not  choosing 
"  to  have  him  roused,  waited  until  he  woke.  He  then 
**  entered  the  chamber,  and  was  announced  to  the 
"  King.  As  the  Emperor  approached  the  bed,  Erancis 
**  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  up  as  well  as  he  could ; 
'^  and,  embracing  his  Imperial  visitor,  said  in  Erench, 
"  •  Emperor,  my  lord,  here  am  I,  thy  servant  and  thy 
"  *  slave/  The  Emperor  replied,  *  Not  so ;  you  are  my 
"  *  good  friend  and  my  brother,  and  I  hope  you  will 
"  *  continue  to  be  so.'  He  then  begged  Erancis  to  be 
"  cheerful,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  his  recovery, 
'*  adding  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Alen- 
^^  9on  peace  would  be  made;  for  he  required  nothing 
''  more  than  what  was  equitable,  and  he  supposed  that 
"  the  King  on  his  part  would  not  fail  to  do  what 
«  waa  right,  and  would  therefore  soon  regain  his 
^*  liberty.  To  this  Erancis  replied,  *It  was  for  the 
*'  '  Emperor  to  command,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
"  *  obey.*  With  these  words  the  Emperor  took  his 
"  leave. 

"  That  night  the  King  seemed  to  improve  greatly. 
**  On  the  morrow  (19th  Sept.)  the  Emperor  visited 
**  him  again,  using  fair  and  loving  words,  and  telling 
"  Erancis  he  was  returning  to  Toledo.  The  King  made 
*'  answer  that  he  had  already  confessed  and  commu- 
"  nicated,  and  did    not  know  what  would    become  of 
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A.D.  1525.    ^*  him;  though  he  rather  expected 'toi  die ;. at  any  rate 

*^  he  recommended  himself  to  his  Majesty,  saying  that 
^  if  he  lired  he  would  be  the  Emperor ^s  good  ser^^ 
**  vant,  and  if  he  died  he  hoped  the  Emperor  would 
"  not  take  more  from  his  children  than  was  right"^ 
but  protect  them  from  harm.  Comforting  the  King 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  Emperor  quitted  the  apart- 
'^  ment,  and  as  he  was  walking  about  the  castle,  the 
*^  duchess  of  Alen9on  arriyed.  Advancing  to  nieet  her, 
'^  he  found  het  in  tears,  ascending  the  stairs.  He 
^*  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and  after  a  few  words 
"  conducted  her  to  the  King's  chamber.  '  He  then 
^*  mounted  his  horse,  and  went  to  a  place  two  leagues 
"  from  Madrid,  and  on  the  naorrow  he  returned  to 
"  Toledo/*  ■'  -^ 

On  the  24th  Naragero  wrote  again,  "  The  King  of 
"  France  is  much  worse,    and    news    of    his  death  is 
"  hourly  expected.     The  whole  court  is  in  constema^ 
"  tion,  as  this  event  would  disconcert  all  projects.    Tbe 
"  Emperor,  whose  soul  is  not  to  be  depressed  or  ele- 
"  vated  by  bad  or  good  fortune,  exclaims,    ^Don^mue 
"  dedit,  Dominua    dbatuUt^  and  he    says   he    is  more 
**  sorry  for  the  Eling  than  for  anything  else.    On  the 
22nd  news  came  that  the  patient  was  a  little  better. 
Yesterday  morning  (23rd)  several  posts  brought  word 
"  that  he  was  at  the   point  of    death;    subsequently, 
in  the  evening,  a  messenger  arrived,  saying  the  phy- 
sicians had  still    hopes,  as    they  had  discovered  an 
abscess  in  the  King's  head ;  and  though  the  disorder 
was  very  dangerous,    it  was  less  discouraging    than 
^^  seeing  him  lie  in  the  last  extremity.      This  morning 
*^  the    news  is    confirmed;    but    fresh    couriers    arrive 
"  hourly,  some  reporting  one  thing,  some  another.**^ 

'  lb.  p.  485. 
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During  this-  terrible  interval  no  one  ventured  to  com-  aJD.  1525. 
munieate  to  Louise  the  news  of  hw  son's  malady.  Recovers. 
When  she  heard  of  it  at  last  from  her  daughter,  though 
the  worst  symptoms  were  past,  she  gave  way  to  a 
passion  of  grief,  and,  shutting  herself  up  in ,  her  apart- 
ments, turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  consolation;  Befusing 
food  and  repose,  she  spent  six  long  days  of  anxious 
suspense  in  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  for 
during  all  that  time  no  intelligence  reached  her  from 
Madrid.^  When  at  last  the  news  of  her  son's  con- 
valescence was  confirmed  she  wrote  to  Marguerite, 
Daughter,  thi&  is  only  to  assure  you  of  my  resur- 
rection; for  of  my  death  and  passion  I  leave  this 
^*  messenger  to  tell  you."  She  adds,  in  a  postscript, 
^*  I  write  not' to  the  King  at  this  time,  that  I  may 
"  not  fatigue  him,  but  I  wish  you  had  the  ability  to 
*<  make  my  recommendations  to  him  as  strongly  as  in 
*^  my  heart  I  feel  them/'*  By  the  1st  of  October  the 
King  was  so  much  better  that  Marguerite  was  enabled 
to  start  the  next  day  for  Toledo;  like  a  saint  of  old 
to  rescue  **fromlymbo  and  from  darkness'*'  her  brother 
and  her  sovereign.* 


^  Captiv.  p.  348.  *  lb.  p.  329.  ^  A  phrase  of  Louise,  ib.  338. 
•  4  In  hifi  letter  to  tbe  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  president,  De  Salve,  gives 
so  minnte  and  graphic  a  description  of  the  King's  illness  and  recovery, 
that  I  cannot  forheai*  placing  the  more  important  passages  of  it  before  my 
readers.  The  physicians,  he  says,  had  given  fhe  King  over,  and  he  lay 
without  the  least  sign  of  animation,  neither  speaking  to,  nor  seeing  or  hear- 
ing, any  person.  *^  It  is  eight  days  since  (25th  Sept.)  that  Madame  the 
**  duchess  (d^Alengon)  assembled  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance, 
"  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God.  All  received  their  Creator ;  and 
**  afterwards  mass  was  said  in  the  King's  chamber.  At  the  elevation  of 
**  the  Holy  Sacrament,  monsignor  the  archbishop  of  Embrun  exhorted 
«<  the  King  to  look  at  the  Holy  Sacrament.  On  this  the  King,  who  till 
"  then  had  lain  without  sight  or  hearing,  lifted  up  his  hands ;  and,  mass 
**  done,  Madame  the  Duchess  presented  the  Holy  Sacrament  for  his  adora- 
"  tion.     Incontinently  the  King  said,  *  It  is  my  God,  who  will  heal  me, 


•  •• 
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Ajy.U2S.  She  was  received  by  Charles  with  more  than  usual 
Marguerite's  graciousness.  He  was  delighted  to  see  her.  Expressing 
^^thlc^MlM  ^  satisfaction  at  her  brother's  recovery,  and  the  hopes 
for  her  ]^q  entertained  of  his  friendship,  he  conducted  her  to  her 

brotherB  re-     ^ 

lease.  lodgings.     After  dinner,  by  the  advice  of  the  Viceroy, 

she  paid  the  Emperor  a  visit.  He  desired  that  their  con- 
f erence  should  be  strictly  private ;  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber,  and  one  lady  only  should  keep 
the  door.  "I  will  let  you  know  the  result  this  even- 
"  ing,"  she  says  in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  from  which 
these  details  are  borrowed,  ''but  I  beg,  Monseigneur, 
''  that  in  the  presence  of  Larcon  (Alarcon  his  guard) 
*'  you  will  put  on  a  sad  and  enfeebled  look,  for  your 
"  debility  will  help  my  despatch."^  Conferences  of  this 
nature,  which  would  certainly  have  confirmed  Tunstal 
la  his  suspicions  of  her  intentions  had  he  but  known  of 
them,  took  place  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  in  her  own 
lodgings,  sometimes  in  the  lodgings  of  the  Emperor. 
Two  months  passed  away  in  fruitless  negociations. 
Modify  the  terms  as  she  would,  the  Emperor  would 
not    recede  an    iach    from  his    original    demand.      He 

*'  <  body  and  soul ;  let  me  receive  Him.'  On  somebody  saying  that  he 
**  conld  not  swallow  the  Host,  he  replied,  ^  Let  it  be  done.'  Then  Madame 
**  the  Duchess  broke  off  a  part  of  the  Host,  which  he  received  with  the 
^  greatest  compunction  and  devotion,  not  able  to  refrain  from  bursting 
<<  into  tears.  My  said  lady  the  Duchess  received  the  rest.  From  that  hour 
*^  he  continued  to  amend ;  and  the  fever,  which  had  continued  without 
**  intermission  three  and  twenty  days  (15  ?),  left  him.  Tliank  God,  he  is 
'^  quite  clear  of  it ;  and  nature  performs  all  its  natural  operations, — ^  tout  a 

<<  *  I'evacuation  par  haut  et  par  has ' Some  days  before  he  became 

*^  insensible  he  had  received  the  Holy  Sacrament  at  different  times,  throw- 
<'  ing  himself  out  of  his  bed  on  his  knees,  covered  only  with  his  shirt, 
**  asking  pardon  of  God,  and  repeating  the  Psalm,  Ego  dixo  in  dimidio 
**  dierum  meorum  ;  pronouncing  with  great  devotion  the  words,  Domine 
"  vim  potior  retponde  pro  me."  From  Toledo,  1  Oct.  1525.  Captiv. 
p.  331. 

^Ib.^).  342. 
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would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  cession  of  A*D.  1525. 

Burgundy ;  and  to  this  Erancis  would  not  consent,  except 

on  certain  conditions.    Despairing  of  success,  Marguerite 

determined  to  leave.     "  She  has  asked  for  her  passport,'* 

writes  Perenot  de    Granville    to    Margaret    of    Savoy,^ 

"  and  intends  to   return.     If  she  persists,  all  hope  of 

"  peace  vanishes."^    She  left  Toledo  a  few  days  after,  Returns 

and  reached  Barcelona  on  the  16th  of  Decemher.'    It  ^gg^ 

appears  by  her  own  account,  written  to  the  Chancellor 

of  Alen9on,  that  she  was  detained  at  RousiUon  by  a 

fall  from  her  horse,  and  received  a  hurt  above  the  knee. 

She  complains  bitterly  of  the  Spaniards  as  the  greatest 

dissemblers  in  the  world,  taxing  them  with  making  fair 

promises  they  never  intended  to  observe.    The  statement, 

sometimes  denied,  that  Charles  wished  to  take  advantage 

of  the  expiration  of  the  safe-conduct  and  detain  her,  is 

fully  confirmed  by  her  own  letters.      Notwithstanding 

the  apparent  courtesy  of  the  Emperor  she  was  forbidden 

to  remain  in  her  brother's  company  with  three  of  her 

women;    and  when    she  was    compelled  to  return  she 

was  refused  an  extension  of  her  passport,  that  a  pre* 

tence  might  be  found  for  detaining  her  in  Spain  until 

the  truce   with  France  had    expired.      These  practices 

compelled  her  to  make  such  diligence  that  she  was  a 

month    on  horseback,  from   six    in  the  morning   until 

night.     She  had  left   the  King  in  good  spirits,  though 

all  except  herself  had  despaired  of  his  life.^ 

1  19  Nov. :  Nob.  1775,  1780. 

^  Francis,  it  seems,  had  various  relapses,  real  or  pretended.  On  the 
6th  Oct.  he  was  stated  to  be  worse  (Yen.  Cal.  p.  491.)  On  the  11th  the 
Duchess  returned  to  Madrid,  to  visit  the  King,  who  was  said  to  be  ill, — as 
Tunstal  reports,  p.  800.  On  the  19th  and  27th  he  was  still  veiy  weak,-^ 
p.  766,  Captiv.  387 ;  and  so  on,  until  the  17th  Nov.,— p.  786.  His  health 
was  not  fuUj  established  until  the  end  of  January  1526. — Captiv.  488. 

3  Gajangos,  p.  538.  ^13  Jan. :  p.  836. 
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A.D.  U2S.  Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  had  not  fidled  to  mamtain 
Wois^stiu  aniicable  correspondence  with  the  Emperor,  though 
h!^to^^^^  seeking  by  every  possible  means  to  counteract  his 
Emperor.       designs.      He    redoubled   his   professions    of    friendship 

and  respect.  To  La  Sauch,  the  Imperial  agent,  he  con- 
tinued to  bemoan  his  ill  fortune  that,  after  working 
so  hard  for  the  Emperor's  interests, .  his  services  had 
never  been  duly  appreciated.  Owing  to  his  efforts  the 
bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  nations  had  been  so 
closely  knitted  that  their  friendship  was  indissoluble, 
and  yet  his  only  reward  had  been  to  incur  the 
Emperor's  displeasure  through  the  report  of  foolish  and 
malicious  tongues.  He  complained  that  his  well  known 
affection  for  the  Emperor  had  not  been  considered  as 
a  sufficient  atonement  for  any  offence  of  which  he 
might  have  been  unconsciously  guilty.  As  for  the  lady 
Margaret,  the  Emperor's  aunt,  there  was  no  lady  in 
the  world,  not  even  the  princess  Mary  herself,  whom 
he  was  more  willing  to  serve,  so  much  did  he  respect 
her  virtues,  her  good  sense,  her  prudent  and  honorable 
behavior.^  These  and  similar  expressions  he  repeated  on 
various  occasions,  with  more  or  less  earnestness,  as  the 
treaty  with  Erance  drew  towards  its  ccmcluiuon,  and 
Joachim  had  once  more  appeared  in  England.  La  Sauch 
was  completely  deceived.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that 
the  uppermost  feeling  in  the  Cardinal^s  mind  was  his 
dread  of  the  Emperor's  displeasure.  He  tells  Oharles 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  Cardinal's  dis- 
content, there  can  be  no  question  that  he  is  marvellously 
affected  by  it.  "  I  have  heard  him  frequently  lament, 
^^  with  sorrow  in  his  countenance,  that,  notwithstanding 
"  the  signal  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Emperor 


^  La  Sauch's  letter  to  Margaret,  30  Jnne,  and  to  the  Emperor,  4  July, 
in  Gayangos. 
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^*  and  their  common,  oaose,  lie  has.  never  been  aWe  to  a.d.  1525. 
"  gfun  the  Empesror's  confidence,  and  persnade  him  of  his 
**  good  will  and  unalterable  affection."^  The  arriyal  of 
John  Joachim  was  forgotten  in  these  constant  bemoan- 
ings  of  the  OardinaL  "  Perceiving  I  was  sent  for,"  says 
La  Sauch,  ^^  to  hear  from  the  Cardinal's  own  mouth  a 
'^  repetition  of  his  grievances,  I  asked  him  whether  I 
''  might  write  home,  and  announce  Joachim's  return 
'*  to  England"  —  Wolsey  had  never  alluded  to  it— 
**  Oh t  by  all  means,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "we  our- 
**  selves  are  now  writing  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  his 
**  arrival"* 
To  maintain  this  delusion  the  better,  or  perhaps  for  Their  mutual 

rP'iAiS  ATI  s 

the  sake  of  greater  precaution  —  for  who  could  tell,  ostensibly 
as  events  were  then  moving  at  home  and  abroad,  what  "^^^^®» 
might  be  the  end  ? — ^Wolsey  wrote  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  7th  of  July,  deprecating  the  malicious  reports  which 
had  been  circulated  to  his  discredit.  He  expressed  the 
deepest  fiffliction  and  regret  that  the  love  he  bore  to  the 
Emperor,  and  the  constant  assiduity  he  had  shown  in 
promoting  the  Emperor's  interests,  had  not  been  suffix- 
dent  to  shield  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
fie  loved  the  Emperor,  he  said,  more  than  any  prince 
in<  Christendom,  the  King  his  master  only  excepted ;  and 
he  trusted  to  his  generosity  and  clemency — virtues  for 
which  he  was  renowned  —  to  accept  these  professions, 
and  not  imagine  he  had  abandoned  the  sentiments  of 
profound  re(q)ect  and  affection  he  had  always  entertained 
for  the  Emperor's  person,^  through  passicm  or  interested 
motives.  Charles  replied  on  the  12th  Aug.,  *'  Monsieur  le 
"  Cardinal,  if  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  until  now, 
^'  it  has  been  owing  to  the  strange  and  unaccoimtable 
••  proceedings  of  the  King,  my  good  father  and  brother. 


1  Gayangos,  p.  221.  *  lb.  p.  213.  "  lb.  p.'  227. 
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A.D.  1625.  "  towards  me.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that 
*^  your  intentions  are  otherwise  than  upright,  knowing 
*'  the  care  and  solicitude  you  have  always  shown  in  our 
"  mutual  affairs."  He  proceeds  to  urge  the  Cardinal 
to  use  his  efforts  in  maintaining  their  friendship ;  ^'  in 
^'  doing  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  know  and  ap- 
"  preciate  your  good  intentions,  just  as  you  will  also 
''  judge  by  the  signature  affixed  that  mine  are  equally 
"  good  and  true.    Tour  good  friend,  Charles.'*^ 

This  was  the  style  he  had  always  used  towards  Wolsey 
in  the  height  of  their  friendship,  and  he  stiU  continued 
.to  use  it,  whatever  may  have  been  his  real  sentiments, 
for  Charles  was  far  too  cool  and  too  cautious  to  sacrifice 
his  interests  to  any  needless  display  of  resentment. 
Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  both,  their  animosity 
was  veiled  beneath  the  mask  of  the  most  punctilious 
politeness.  Charles  well  knew  that  Wolsey  was  his 
ablest  and  his  most  formidable  opponent.  He  feared  not 
merely  the  Cardinal's  influence  with  his  master,  but 
that  unerring  sagacity  which  pierced  through  every 
disguise,  and  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  promises  or 
baffled  by  flattery.  And  the  Cardinal  knew  well,  on 
his  part,  that  Charles  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  that 
policy,  he  was  then  attempting  to  establish,  of  ba- 
lancing the  two  great  powers  of  Europe  against  each 
other.  Both  were  fully  resolved  to  distrust  and,  if 
possible,  counteract  each  other;  both   had   interests    to 


1  Gajaogos,  p.  286.  This  shows  how  completely  unfounded  is  the  state- 
ment of  Gnicciardini,  so  often  reiterated,  that  whereas  before  the  battle  of 
Pavia  the  Emperor  did  '^  never  send  unto  him  an j  letters  but  such  as 
*^  were  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  subscribed  Vaur  son  and  cousin, 
^*  Charles  ;  after  the  victory  he  began  to  cause  letters  to  be  written  unto 
'<  him,  wherein  was  nothing  of  his  own  hand  but  the  subscriptiou,  no  more 
<'  full  of  titles  of  so  great  reverence  and  submission,  but  only  with  his 
<<  own  name,  Charles.^ — ^Fenton's  Transl.  p.  652. 
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secure  and  protect,  before  they  ventured  to  conmiit  them-  A.D.  1525. 
selves  to  open  hostilities.      The  Emperor  was  deeply  in 
debt  to  the  King.^    The  large  dowry  he  was  to  receive 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal  seemed  to  oflfer  an  unexpected 
opportunity^  for  pressing  him  to  make  good  his  obliga- 
tions, or  at  least  for  recovering  from  him  some  portion 
of  the  debt,  which  he  could  no  longer  refuse  on  his 
accustomed    plea    of   poverty.*     He   could    no    longer 
decently  reply,  as  he  had  replied  to  Tunstal  on  a  former 
occasion,   ^'Ofttimes  bruit  runneth  that  men  be  richer 
"  than  they  be :    howbeit,  the  bruit  that  runneth  upon 
«  me  is  true;  for  I  am  bruited  to  be  poor,  and  am  poor 
"  indeed.***    That  opportunity  would  be  lost  if  war  were 
openly   declared,   or  overt  alliance  made   at  once  with 
his  enemies.     It  would  interrupt  all  farther  communi- 
cation, and  justify  him  in  some  measure  in  repudiating 
his  obligations.     It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  detail  his 
various  devices  for  evading  payment.    They  may  be  seen 
in  Lee's  letters.*     The  temporal  head  of  Christendom, 
out    at    elbows,    subjected    to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
common  debtor,  and  slipping  behind  the  door  to  elude 
his  creditor,*  might  be  a  sight  to  excite  pity,  but  was 
certainly  not  a  sight  to  inspire  respect;  least  of  all  in 
those  who  had  lent  him  the  money,  'on    his    solemn 
promise  four  years  before   **to  make  repayment  at  the 
"  days  prefixed,"    and  to    "sell  his  patrimony  sooner 
"  than  delay  payment.'*     But  even  when  every  chance 


1  «  The  Emperor  was  bound  to  pay  England,  on  22  June  1 522, 150,000  cr. : 
^*  two  jears  have  elapsed,  and  nothing  has  been  paid.  He  was  bound  to 
**  W  J^^^J  for  the  indemnitj  135,305  or. :  three  years  have  elapsed,  and 
**  nothing  has  been  paid."  No.  1629,  where  other  particulars  of  the 
Emperor's  infraction  of  his  agreements  are  given. 

»  See  p.  741.  »  p.  662. 

*  See  specially  pp.  919^  938.  ^p.  919.  . 
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A.D.  1525.    of  recovering  the  debt  had  become  hopeless,  other  cir- 

cumstances  arose  at  this  time  which  made  it  impolitic 
in  Henry,  —  not  a  little  irritated  by  this  ignoble 
manoeuvring,^ — still  more  in  Wolsey,  to  give  needless 
oflfence  to  the  Emperor.  Not  only,  therefore,  in  this 
year,  but  more  than  once  afterwards,  he  hesitated  not  to 
profess  his  entire  devotion  to  the  Emperor's  service.' 

To  the  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  reciprocate  compliments,  which  cost  him 
nothing,  than  make  good  his  pecuniary  engagements 
with  England.    After  all  that  had  passed,  he  could  still 

« 

say  "he  loved  and  honored  Wolsey  as  his  father;" — ^in 
July  and  August  of  1525,  because  he  had  not  yet  heard 
of  the  treaty  between  France  and  England,  and"  trusted 
by  a  conciliatory  policy  to  keep  the  latter  from  inter- 
fering with  his  own  secret  arrangements ; — in  January 
and  April  1526,  because  when  these  arrangements  were 
concluded,  he  was  afraid  lest  Francis,  relying  on  the 
support  of  England,  should  be  induced  to  break  them. 
For,  whatever  liberties  Charles  might  think  fit  to 
take  with  his  own  engagements,  be  had  no  thought  of 
extending  the  same  privilege  to  others.  The  return  of 
the  duchess  of  Alen9on  without  her  brother  had  thrown 
Louise  into  despair.  The  prospect  of  her  son,  confined 
to  hopeless  captivity,  or  destined,  perhaps,  to  suffer  a 
return  of  that  disease  firom  which  he  had  been  so 
strangely  and  mysteriously  delivered,  —  preyed  incessantly 
upon  her  imagination.  Whatever  the  cost,  he  must  be 
/  delivered.  It  had  now  became  intolerable,  in  her  estima- 
tion, that  the  surrender  of  a  single  French  province  should 
be  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  scale   against  the  life  of 

one  who  was  the  darling  of  Christendom,  and  the  sal- 

^ -« 

1  Ven.  Cal.  521.  «  21  Jan.  1526  :  p.  852. 
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ration  of  his  people.^  The  increasing  troubles  of  the  a.D.  1625. 
kingdom,  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected 
to  employ  the  absence  of  the  King  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  inauguratrng  their  own  schemes,  seemed  to 
justify  the  change  in  her  determination ;  and  she 
begged  of  her  son  to  accept  the  Emperor's  conditions. 
The  report  of  the  arrangement  got  abroad  as  early 
as  the  24th  of  December.  It  was  denied  by  Louise 
to  the  English  ambassador,^  was  still  reported  on  the 
4th  of  January,  even  at  Rome  f  and  the  particulars  of  it 
had  already  transpired.  But  it  was  not  until  the  19th 
December  that  Erancis,  orercome  by  her  importunities, 
or  sick  of  languishing  in  hopeless  captivity,  empowered 
his  ambassadors  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which 
was  signed  on  the  13th  January  1526.* 

It    appears    from    the  information   furnished   by  the   A.D.  1526. 
English  ambassadors,  that  the  final  negociations  for  the  Trea^f 
treaty  had  commenced  shortly  after  the  2nd  of  Decem-  ^*^™* 
ber.      On  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  they  were  chiefly 
conducted  by  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada  and  the  Viceroy, 
and  by  De  Tarbes  for  the  Erench.    In  five  or  six  days 
the  practice  of    peace  began  to  be  fervent,  in  secret 
manner,'*  the  ministers  on   both  sides  saying  it  was 
sure  to  take  place,  considering  the  Emperor's  necessity 
and  the  Erench  king's  desire  of  liberty.     The  arrange- 
ments were  already  completed  before  the  20th  of  De- 

1  Captiv.  p.  415.  «  p.  817,  820. 

'p.  828.  It  was  communicated,  no  doubt,  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  in 
Spain,  who  was  a  strong  Imperialist. 

^  That  Louise  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  is  clear  from 
her  letter  to  Montmorenci  of  the  16th  Dec,  published  in  Captiv.  p.  431. 
At  that  date  the  Duchess  had  not  joined  her.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the 
impression  that  when  Marguerite  pretended  to  those  about  her  that  she 
was  compelled  to  leave  Madrid  re  irrfecta^  she  was  aware  of  the  whole 
intrigue^  and  possibly  a  prime  agent  in  it. 

h.  2 
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A.D.  1526^   cember,^  though  "  to  make  a  face,"  a  rumour  was  spread 

on  the  2nd  of  January  that  "  some  difficulties  had  been 
raised/*  There  were  reasons  on  both  sides  why  such  an 
arrangement,  which  involved  the  cession  of  Burgundy 
by  the  French,  and  the  hand  of  Eleanor  by  the 
Spaniard,  should  not  be  disclosed  without  some  show  of 
difficulty  and  reluctance.  Prancis  had  registered  a 
solemn  vow  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  part 
with  an  inch  of  French  territory.  The  honor  of  the 
Emperor  was  equally  pledged  to  teep  his  promise  to 
Bourbon.  To  save  appearances,  his  ministers  even  pre- 
tended to  risk  his  displeasure  by  remonstrating  "  that  he 
"  had  allured  Bourbon  out  of  France  only  by  hope  of 
"  that  marriage.''  The  -consent  of  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned in  the  arrangement  never  troubled  the  thoughts 
of  either  Sovereign;  and  in  this  chaffering  of  crowned 
heads  the  inhabitants  were  no  more  consulted  whether 
Burgundy  should  belong  to  France  or  the  Empire,  than 
they  have  been  consulted  on  similar  occasions.  As  for 
Bourbon,  who  some  time  before  had  left  Italy  for  Spain 
to  claim  the  Emperor's  sister — he  did  not  understand 
Charles  so  well  as  Wolsey  understood  him  —  when  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  had  passed  the  Council,  great 
recompence  was  offered  him,  first  by  the  Imperial 
ministers,  afterwards  by  the  Emperor  himself;  "which 
overture,"  says  Tunstal,  "we  hear,  made  him  much  to 
"  muse,  feeling  himself  frustrate  of  his  chief  hope.  But 
"  hearing  the  Emperor's   necessities  explained  to  him, 


^  See  the  full  powers  given  bj  Francis  to  the  archbishop  of  Embrun, 
Jean  de  Selve,  and  Bryon,  Louise's  ambassadors  with  the  Emperor,  to  sur- 
render Burgundy,  &c,  as  demanded  by  Charles,  as  the  King  could  in  no 
other  way  obtain  his  liberty.  They  are  dated  19  Dec.,  Captiv.  p.  44L 
Francis  undertakes  to  fulfil  these  obligations  within  six  weeks  after  his 
restoration,  and  give  his  two  sons  as  security. 
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'^  he  said  at  last,  with  his  tongue,  he  was  content ;  —  A.D.  1526. 
'^  whether  he  was  so  in  his  heart  or  not."^ 

The  Emperor's  treatment  of  his  royal  prisoner  had  Francis  is 
never  heen  generous.  Even  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
Francis  was  as  strictly  guarded  as  hefore.  If  he  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  was 
taken  hy  him  on  a  visit  to  his  future  queen,  Eleanor, 
a  numerous  hody  of  horse  and  foot  reminded  him  that 
he  was  still  suspected  and  his  movements  controlled  hy 
his  Imperial  hrother-in-law.*  As  he  approached  the 
frontier  under  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy,  these  pre- 
cautions were  redoubled.  At  St.  Sebastian  he  was  not 
permitted  to  leave  his  chamber.*  As  his  guards  drew 
near  to  Pontarabia  notice  was  given  on  the  26th  February 
that  no  one,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  should  linger 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  deliverance  was  to 
take  place.  The  Emperor  had  kept  the  King  company 
to  Tierras,  where  they  were  joined  by  his  sister,  on  the 
20th.  On  the  26th  they  proceeded  in  the  same  carriage 
to  Iliesca.*  Here  the  Emperor  and  king  of  France 
took  leave  of  her,  the  King  pursuing  his  route  to  Font- 
arabia.  Two  boats  met  for  a  moment  in  the  mid- 
stream of  the  Bidassoa.     As  the  king  stepped  from  his 

'  p.  853. 

'  "  Thej  had  oftentimes  alone  in  secret  very  long  discourses.  They  went 
^  together  in  one  coach  to  a  castle  half  a  day's  journey  from  thence,  where 
<'  was  queen  Eleanor,  whom  the  King  contracted.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
*'  all  these  great  signs  of  peace  and  amity,  he  was  no  less  straitly  guarded 
*^  than  before,  without  having  any  more  liberty ;  so  that  at  one  and  the  same 
"  time  he  was  embraced  as  a  brother,  and  guarded  as  a  prisoner.''  Guicciar* 
dini,  p.  676. 

3  Yet  it  was  at  St.  Sebastian  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles,  stating 
that  he  hoped  in  a  few  days,  on  gaining  his  deliverance,  to  confirm  the 
treaty  between  them,  and  asking  that  Eleanor  might  be  sent  after  him, 
La  Captiv.  517. 

^  See  p.  893.    Captiv.  p.  513. 
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A.D.  1520,    i)oat    into    the    one    appointed    to    carry  h\m    to  the 

opposite  shore^  the  Dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
stepped  at  the  same  time  from  theirs^ — ^he  for  France, 
they  for  Spain.^  "  When  the  day  came  of  his  delivery/* 
says  Hall, — ^who  seems  to  have  received  his  account 
from  an  eyewitness, — "  he  was  discretely  moved  that  he 
*^  should  not  speak  to  his  children,  for  fear  that  lamen- 
'^  tation  and  sorrow  might  in  such  wise  rise,  that  hurt 

•^  might    ensue  of   it There  was    hetween    the 

'^  borders  of  France  and  Spain  a  lake  of  no  great  deep- 
^^  ness,  in  the  midst  whereof  was  laid  a  great  empty 
"  boat  at  an  anchor,  and  at  every  (each)  shore  was 
•*  another  boat ;  and  when  the  French  king  was  come 
'*  to  the  bank  he  entered  a  boat  on  the  Spanish  side, 
*'  and  six  Spaniards  with  him;  and  likewise  on  the 
"  French  part,  the  two  princes,  sons  to  the  French 
"  king,  entered  the  other  boat,  and  six  Frenchmen  with 
*^  them,  and  so  both  the  boats  came  to  the  boat  lying 
•*  in  the  midst.  The  French  king  entered  at  the  one 
*^  end,  and  his  children  at  the  other,  and  passed  through 
*'  the  great  boat;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  boat 
^^  they  met,  and  he  with  his  hands  blessed  them,  without 
"  speaking  of  any  word,  but  sadly  regarded  them;  and 
"  so  he  entered  into  the  boat  with  the  Frenchmen, 
"  and  his  children  into  the  boat  with  the  Spaniards/** 

*  Taylor  saw  the  two  children  just  before  they  were  delivered.  After 
dining  with  Louise,  who  was  bringing  them  to  the  frontier,  he  was  taken 
to  see  '^  the  Dolphin  and  his  brother  Henry ;  the  which  both  did  embrace 
"  me,  and  asked  me  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  King's  highness 
"  and  your  Grace  (Wolsey),  and  desired  me  that  in  mj  writings  I  should 
"  lowly  commend  them  to  the  Bang's  highness  and  your  Grace.  Verily, 
"  they  be  two  goodly  children.  The  King's  godson  (Henry)  is  the  quicker 
'^  spirited  and  bolder,  us  seemeth  by  his  behavior."    p.  896. 

^  p.  711.  This  is  also  the  account  given  by  the  English  ambassador, 
Taylor ;  except  that  Taylor  says,  that  the  King  embraced  his  sons.  See 
p.  859.    The  river  referred  to  is  the  Bidassoa,  between  Fontarabia  and 
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They  were   handed  over    to  the  Viceroy,  and  by  him    4-D.  1526". 
delivered  to  the  Constable  of  Oastille.^ 

Charles,  always  on  the  alert,  had  given  strict  in- 
junctions to  De  Fraet,  his  ambassador  with  Louise,  to 
make  diligent  inquiry  respecting  the  hostages.  To  pre- 
vent deception,  he  was  ordered  to  watch  narrowly  the  fea- 
tures of  the  two  young  princes  with  whose  physiognomy 
the  Viceroy  was  not  acquainted.  The  moment  that 
Francis  touched  the  French  soil^  De  Fraet  was  to  de- 
miand  of  him  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Burgundy,  to  the  command  of  which  the 
Grand  Master  of  Spain*   had   been    appointed  akeady. 

Andaje.  Francis  dined  the  same  day  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  arrived  at 
Bajonne  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  See  t>e  Selve's  letter,  in  Captiv.  519. 
Bj  another  account  we  learn  that  the  Viceroy  and  the  Constable  of  Castile 
attended  in  the  King's  boat,  and  Lantrec  condncted  the  French  princes. 
The  delivery  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  17th  March,  on  which  day  the 
King  dined  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  immediately  afterwards  rode  to  Bayonne. 
See  Captiv.  521,  522.  The  Spaniards  report  that  when  the  boat  neared  the 
shore,  Francis  leaped  into  the  water  up  to  his  knees,  mounted  a  horse 
without  stopping,  and  rode  off  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Och.  de  Ysasaga  to 
Charles,  in  Gayangos,  p.  615.  The  same  correspondent  states  that  upon 
hearing  the  report  of  the  King's  delivery,  he  started  for  Bayonne,  and  met 
the  King  on  the  road,  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  riding 
post,  both  sides  of  the  road  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  being  lined  with  people  from 
the  neighbouring  towns.  Behind  him  came  two  companies  of  infantry, 
with  colours  flying,  then  the  archers  of  the  guard,  400  in  number.  Henri 
d'Albret  rode  by  his  side,  conversing  with  him  all  the  way.  He  left  Bayonne 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  for  Bordeaux ;  to  be  as  far  as  possible,  it  was 
thought,  from  the  Spanish  frontier  ;  for  when  he  leaped  from  the  boat  he 
gave  no  signs  of  waiting  for  the  exchange  and  other  ceremonies  to  be  per- 
formed according  to  the  treaty,  but  rode  off  as  fast  as  he  Could 

Till  the  very  day  of  the  Dauphin's  and  his  brother's  departure,  it  was  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  Dauphin  alone  would  go  to  Spain,  accompanied 
by  twelve  French  nobles.  But  it  would  appear  that  as  some  of  them 
hesitated,  and  others  were  not  inclined  to  go,  the  King  said,  in  a  passion 
'^  Let  my  two  sons  go  at  once ;"  and  they  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
frontier.  lb.  The  Spanish  animus  and  exaggeration  are  very  noticeable 
in  this  account. 
^  Captiv.  p.  513.  »  p.  893.    Captiv.  p.  513.  «  p.  891. 
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A.D.  1626.   As  Prancis  landed  on  the  opposite  bank^  the  ambassador 

approached  to  fulfil  his  instructioiis.  He  was  wayed 
oS  by  the  King,  who  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  dread- 
ing the  chance  of  recapture; — ^not  without  reason,  if 
it  be  true  what  the  Grand  Master  told  Taylor,  "that 
'^  the  Emperor  had  sent  a  man  in  all  speed  to  stop 
"  the  Prench  king  at  Fowntraby,  who  arriyed  in  less 
**  than  three  hours  after  the  £ing  had  passed  the 
"  water.*^  De  Praet  did  not  fail  to  renew  his  applica- 
tion a  few  days  after.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  at  Mont- 
marchant,  in  company  with  Fenalosa,  he  again  urged 
upon  Francis  to  confirm  his  engagements.  The  King  de- 
manded their  credentials ;  if  they  had  any  authority  they 
should  come  on  the  morrow,  and  his  Coimcil  would 
giye  them  their  answer.  "Sir,**  said  De  Praetj  taken 
somewhat  aback  at  this  suggestion  "  these  things  concern 
"  your  own  deed,  and  require  no  counsel.  Te  haye 
"  promised  to  perform  them  as  soon  as  ye  come  into 
"  your  realm.''  The  King  replied  that  "  he  had  learned 
"  this  lesson  in  Spain  of  the  Emperor,  for  there  was  neyer 
"  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  he  had  with 
"  his  Council  well  examined,  discussed,  and  determined 
•*  to  his  most  profit,  where  he  (the  King)  had  nother 
**  coimsel,  nor  was  in  liberty  to  dispute  it.  Where- 
**  fore  now  he  would  as  weU  use  his  own  counsel  in 
*'  the  confirmation  of  the  same,  as  the  Emperor  did 
"  in  the  making/'* 

The  news  of  the  King's  liberation,  and  his  arrange- 
ment with  the  Emperor,  were  receiyed  witii  no  little 
consternation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  Emperor's  ambition  were  now  on  the  point  of 
being  realized.    He  was  not  merely  relieyed  of  his  most 


Dread  of 
its  oonBe- 
quences. 


*  p.  949. 


*  Taylor  to  Wolsey,  4  April. 
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formidable  enemy,  w]i06e  opposition  was  neutralized  by  A.D.  1526. 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  but  he  was  in  effect  monarch  of 
all  Italy ;  in  other  words,  he  was  sole  monarch  of 
Christendom,  with  the  Pope  for  his  vassal.  The 
Italian  states  had  reason  to  dread  his  resentment. 
They  were  now  actively  banded  against  him,  waiting 
only  for  the  king  of  England  to  join  them  as  Pro- 
tector and  Conservator  of  the  League.  But  whilst 
the  Cardinal  was  anxious  to  further  the  designs  of 
the  Confederates,  and  encouraged  them  to  the  best  of 
his  power,!  he  had  no  wish,  after  his  recent  experience, 
to  commit  this  country  to  war,  with  an  exhausted 
exchequer, — rstill  less  to  a  war  for  the  independence  of 
Italy,  from  which  England  could  derive  no  inmiediate 
advantage.^  There  were  other  though  less  ostensible 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  prevent  the  Pope  from 
uniting  himself  with  the  Emperor,  —  reasons  which 
I  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter.  It  was  enough  for 
his  present  purposes  if,  without  commencing  open 
hostilities,  he  could  restrain  the  Emperor's  ambition; 
above  all  things,  prevent  him  from  making  a  personal 
descent  into  Italy.  It  equally  suited  the  interests  of 
Charles  to  maintain  in  appearance  his  amity  with 
England.  It  was  his  best  means  for  neutralizing  the 
efforts  of  the  League,  and  avoiding  a  danger  that  now 


1  <*  This  is  as  much,"  says  Wolsej,  ^^as  the  King  can  do  at  present,  till 
**  he  can  find  opportunity  to  accept  the  said  protection.  It  would  not  be 
'*  reasonable  that  he  should  leave  one  war  and  enter  another,  jeopardising 
*'  the  goods  of  his  subjects  in  the  Emperor's  country,  and  the  three  millions 
**  owed  him  bj  the  Emperor.  It  would  be  an  inestimable  loss  to  make  such 
**  a  declaration  of  war,  without  some  device  for  getting  hold  of  such  goods 
*<  and  debts,  and  without  some  honest  justification  preceding,  as  well 
^  towards  Almighty  God,  as  to  the  King's  subjects  and  all  the  world ;  so 
**  as^ifkis  Grace  should  break  with  the  Emperor  hereafter ^  it  may  appear 
^  that  the  same  is  not  done  but  upon  just  ground  and  cause  reasonable.^* 
Wolsey  to  Taylor,  4  May,  p.  962. 
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The  Turks 

invade 

Hungary. 


AJ).  1526.    threatened  him   from   a   very  different  qua;rter.      This 

was  the  aggression  of  the  Turks. 

His  sister  Mary  was  married  to  Lewis,  the  unfor- 
tunate king  of  Hungary.  Intelligence  had  reached 
him,  as  early  as  Fehruary,  that  the  Turk  was  making 
great  preparations  to  cross  the  Danube  and  attack 
Buda.^  In  March  the  reports,  at  first  little  regarded, 
spread  with  augmented  celerity,  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt.  The  Turk  had  built  bridges  at  Nicopolis  — 
had  loaded  100  camels  with  chains  for  that  purpose 
—  nad  collected  a  numerous  fleet  —  had  issued  a 
proclamation  "that  none  of  the  country  people  should 
**  sell  victuals.''  Whilst  he  thus  pushed  on  his 
arrangements  for  invasion  witti  the  greatest  rapidity, 
Lewis  lost  time  by  his  feebleness  and  indecision.  It 
was  proposed  that  one  half  of  the  Hungarians  should 
be  sent  to  the  frontier,  and  the  other  half  assembled 
in  a  diet,  armed  and  furnished  with  provisions.  But 
Lewis,  ill-  supplied  with  money,  fearing  a  conspiracy, 
and  distrusted  by  his  subjects, — the  chronic  disorder  of 
elective  monarchies,  —  could  not  be  persuaded  to  move 
from  Buda.  He  told  the  papal  Nuncio,  to  whom  we 
owe  these  particulars,  that  he  was  more  afraid  of  the 
Turks  of  Hungary  than  of  the  Turks  of  Turkey;  and 
he  received  for  answer  that  negligence  and  procrasti- 
nation were  worse  Turks  than  either.  Insubordination, 
in  the  court  and  out  of  it,  hindered  his  attempts  for 
presenting  a  united  front  to  the  enemy.  His  Queen 
opposed  the  project  of  a  diet ;  or  insisted,  if  it  must  be 
held,  on  bping  present  at  its  dehberations.  Both  of  these 
claims  were  impracticable.  Coimts  and  bans  abandoned  ^ 
their  posts.      The  soldiers  murmured  for  want  of  pay. 


pp.  883,  909. 
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The  princes  wasted  time  in  mutual  recriminations,  or  a.d.  i626. 
accused  the  King  of  not  listening  to  their  advice*  He 
retorted  that  he  had  followed  their  advice  only  too 
&ithfully  already,  and  lost  all.  **  The  King,"  says  the 
^'  Nuncio,  is  disliked  universally.  There  is  no  prepara- 
**  tion,  no  order;  and,  what  is  worse,  many  have  no 
"  wish  to  defend  themselves."^  Paul  Tomori,  the  brave 
archbishop  of  Colocza,^  who  alone  of  all  the  Hungarian 
nobles  was  animated  with  disinterested  zeal  in  behalf 
of  his  country,  had  proceeded  to  the  defence  of  Peter 
Varadin,  when  the  attack  of  the  Turk  was  expecteil. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Lewis  and  his  court,  confiding 
implicitly  in  this  man's  sagacity,  courage,  and  fidelity, 
wasted  the  time  in  false  security,  squandering  the 
littie  treasure  that  remained  in  feasting  and  dissipation, 
providing  neither  arms  nor  ammunition  against  the 
enemy.  He  had  been  persuaded,  in  coinmon  with  the 
rest,  that  the  report  of  the  approach  of  the  Turks  was 
a  groundless  alarm;  and  any  interruption  la  their  vast 
preparations  was  instantly  seized  upon  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  abandoning  all   necessary  precautions.      The 

•  ^ 

King  had  left  the  Archbishop  to  defend  the  border 
fortresses,  especially  that  of  Peter  Varadin,  the  most 
important,  with  only  a  handful  of  soldiers.  The  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  King  on  the  5th  July,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohatz,  details  in  vivid 
language  the  incredible  neglect  and  apathy  with  which 

'  p.  925. 

^  The  Archbishop,  according  to  Pahna,  had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  and, 
although  renowned  for  his  bravery  and  military  skill,  had,  in  disgust  with 
the  world,  retired  into  a  Franciscan  convent.  Lewis  made  him  archbishop 
of  Colocza ;  and  as  no  Hungarian  noble  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  perilous  and  fatiguing  duty  of  protecting  the  frontier  from 
the  Turks,  the  Archbishop  had  been  selected  for  that  post. — See  Palm% 
Rerum  Hung.  Not.  11.,  577. 
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A.D.  1526.    the  Himgarians  awaited  the  approach  of  their  active  and 

enterprising  enemy.      He  tells  the  King  that  the  report 
sent  by  the  ban  of  Jaycza  of  the  retreat  of  the  Turks 
was  unfounded;  that  three  days  since  they  had  entered 
Belgrade,  and  had  pitched  their  tents  on  the  bank  of 
the  Save,  numbering  more  than  3,000.    If  his  Majesty, 
he  says,  has  any  one  who  understands  the  ground^  he 
will  comprehend  how  large  a  tract  of  land  is  occupied 
by  the  encampment  of  the  Janissaries.      The  Turk,  he 
adds,  is  working  with   great  ardor,  and  is  only  waiting 
for  his  guns  to  push  forward. ,    It  was  too  late  to  follow 
his  Majesty's  instructions,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
crossing   the    Save,  for  the  Archbishop  was   not   in  a 
condition  to  resist  his  advance,  or  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  Save  or  the  Danube.    The  month  was  drawing 
to  a  close ;  no  assistance  had  come,  and  the  forces  under 
his  command  were  ready  to  disperse.    He  has  no  money, 
and  even  if  the  goods  of  the  Church  were  placed  at  his 
disposal,  there  was  no  one  to  coin  them  or  take  them 
in  pledge.     The  sailors,  he  continues,  have  nothing  to 
eat;  they  have  received  no  wages,  and  without  speedy 
relief  he  will  not  be  able  to  remain  at  his  post.    Part  of 
the  forces  had  left  the  camp  to  assist  in  gathering  wood, 
and  reaping  the  harvest,  whilst  the  shepherds  had  left 
their  flocks  to  tend  the  vineyards.      The  Bascians  had 
abandoned  the  harbour  in  a    body  for  want  of  proper 
instructions;  and  as  the  King  had  summoned  all  forces 
to  the  diet  the  Archbishop  had  no  reserves  at  his  com- 
mand.    The  march  of  the  Turk  thus  left  free  and  un- 
impeded was  not  marked  by  any  disorder.     Steadily  and 
surely  he  advanced  to  his  purpose.    He  thinks  nothing, 
says  the  unfortunate  Archbishop,  of   taking   this  castle 
(Peter  Vai'adin)   as  a  morning  snack,  and  will  break  his 
fast  upon  it,  unless  your  Majesty  by  timely  provision 
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make  it  too  hard  for  his  digestion.^  The  papal  Nuncio  A.D.  1526. 
(Del  Burgo),  who  was  not  liked  by  the  Hungarians,  is 
equally  candid,  but  more  terse.  He  saw  clearly  the 
result.  **  No  order/*  he  says,  "  is  taken  here,  and  every- 
**  thing  is  desperate.  This  year  so  much  only  of  Hungary 
'*  will  remain  as  the  Turk  may  choose  to  spare.  It  is 
"  possible  he  may  content  himself  for  the  present  with 
"  so  much  of  it  as  lies  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave, 
"  but  next  spring  he  will  occupy  the  rest.  The  case 
"  is  hopeless.  There  is  nothing  here  ready  for  war : 
no  captains,  no  money,  no  plans,  no  obedience,  no 
ships,  no  provisions.  The  army  has  not  yet  assembled 
(10  July) ;  and  when  it  does,  it  will  do  nothing ;  for 
it  is  disorderly  and  without  pay.  It  will  remain  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  and  then  disperse  in  search  of  food."^ 
He  wrote  again  on  the  6th  of  August :  ^'  The  bishop  of  Loss  of  Peter 
"  Bosnia  arrived  here  from  the  archbishop  of  Colocza, 
**  and  stated  that  on  Sunday,  15th  July,  the  Turks 
*^  attacked  the  castle  (of  Peter  Yaradin)  and  a  ford  at 
"  the  same  time,  about  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  The 
^^  besieged  killed,  as  they  say,  more  than  1,000  Janis- 
**  saries.  Those  stationed  at  the  ford  with  no  more  than 
<<  60  small  vessels,  called  NazadsB,  sunk  a  great  Turkish 
ship,  and  slew  many  of  the  enemy  ....  The  battle 
was  maintained  on  both  sides  till  night-£all.  Duruig 
the  night  the  Archbishop  resolved  to  abandon  the  ford 
'*  of  Yaradin,  and  retreat  to  auother,  two  miles  distant, 
<<  finding  it  impossible  with  his  few  ships  to  resist  the 
^'  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  100  ships,  23  galleys,  and 
"  other  vessels.  On  Monday  following  the  Turks  drew 
'^  off  from  the  ford,  allowing  the  Hungarians  to  water 
"  at  the  Danube.    On  Tuesday  the  attack  was  renewed, 

1  p.  1038.  »  p.  1035. 
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A.D.  1626.    "  the  Turks    supposing  they  could    easily   succeed    in 

"  capturing  the  fort  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the 
"  walls,  but  after  fighting  all  day  they  were  driven  off, 
**  and  many  of  the  Janissaries  slain.  On  Wednesday 
•*  they  began  to  batter  it  on  four  sides,  night  and  day. 
"...  The  Archbishop  thinks  he  can  hold  out  for  eight 
**  or  ten  days,  and  asks  the  King  for  10,000  men, 
"  with  whom  he  will  attack  the  Turkish  army,  retake 

"  the  ford,  and  succor  the  besieged We  are  in 

"  much  fear  for  Peter  Varadin,  as  the  King  cannot 
"  reKeve  it,  for  he  has  neither  ships  nor  infantry. 
**  Everything  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave  must  be 
"  reckoned  as  lost.'  Lewis  will  make  a  stand  at  the 
"  Drave,  and  perhaps  protect  the  ford;  but  this  will 
"  not  be  easy,  considering  his  plans  and  his  poverty."^ 
On  the  3rd  of  August  the  Turks  again  attacked  Peter 
Varadin,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  As 
their  corpses  filled  the  ditches,  the  besieged  could  not 
approach  them  for  the  stench.  After  the  castle  had 
been  blown  up  by  a  mine,  the  garrison  continued  to 
fight  in  the  courtyard,  until  the  blood  of  Turks  and 
Hungarians  reached  to  their  knees.  Of  the  1,000  brave 
defenders  in  the  castle  ninety  saved  their  lives  by 
mounting  the  belfry  of  the  church,  which  alone  remained 
uninjured  of  all  the  buildings.  As  they  continued  to 
defend  themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  the 
Turk  allowed  them  to  retire  unhurt,  but  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  wounded,  and  flung  them  into  the 
Danube.  The  loss  of  Peter  Varadin  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  neighbouring  fortresses,  and  the  whole  of 
Hungary  was  now  laid  open  to  the  enemy,  without 
further  opposition. 

'  p.  1063  ei  teg. 
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MeauTTliile,  after  assembling  what  forces  he  coxild  at  A.D.  1526. 
Tolna^  Lewis  adyanced  towards  the  Turks  in  the  direc-  Defeat  and 
tion  of  Mohatz.  Trusting  to  the  fideKty  of  the  ban  Lewis, 
of  Croatia  and  the  bishop  of  Zagrab,  it  was  his 
intention,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  to  retire  upon  Illyria. 
His  troops  at  the  most  amounted  to  no  more  than 
between  20,000  or  30,000  ;^  the  Turks,  to  300,000  men, 
of  whom  70,000  were  trained  soldiers.  Even  at  this 
late  hour  Lewis  might  have  escaped  the  danger,  had 
he  been  willing  to  wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  Dal- 
matians, Bohemians,  and  others  who  were  hastening 
to  his  assistance.^  But,  spurred  on  to  his  fate  by  the 
taunts  of  his  nobles  and  the  insubordination  of  his 
troops,  he  gave  battle  to  the  Turk  on  the  29th  Au- 
gust. The  advantage  at  first  rested  with  the  Hun- 
garians; but  drawn  by  thdr  impetuosity  into  an 
ambush,  and  exposed  on  both  sides  to  the  fire  of  the 
Turkish  artillery,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the  rout  became  general.  As  the  King  in  his  flight 
was  crossing  a  swamp  of  no  great  depth,  his  horse 
fell  under  him,  in  its  attempt  to  mount  the  opposite 
bank;  and  Lewis,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  his 


^  A  Torkisb  letter  states  that  Lewis  marched  from  Bnda  with  150,000 
horse  and  fbot^  and  800  gons.  Bat  this  is  a  mere  Oriental  exaggeration. 
See  No.  2464. 

^  The  Nando  states  that  the  Hungarians,  hearing  that  a  Transjlvanian 
force  of  15,000  horse  was  coming  to  their  assistance,  and  also  the  Emperor's 
brother  (Ferdinand)  with  2,000  horse  and  6,000  foot,  trusting  too  mnch  to 
their  own  strength,  wished  to  gain  all  the  glory  to  themselves.  He  states 
farther  that  in  the  battle  almost  all  the  Hungarian  foot,  consisting  mainly 
of  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Moravians,  deserted.  Of  the  cavalry  15,000 
or  20,000  were  killed,  and  about  20,000  or  25,000  men  put  to  death  by  the 
Turka  after  the  victory.  See  p.  1117.  He  is  not  a  favorable  witness ;  yet 
such  were^  the  intrigues  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and  such  the  temptations 
of  elective  monarchy,  that  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  treachery 
to  the  last  had  no  small  part  in  this  unhappy  defeat.     See  p..  1127- 
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A.D.  1526.  his  armor,  was  smothered  in  the  mud.    The  Hungarian 
.  infantry  was  slain  to  a  maa.    Many  hishops  and  most 

of  the  nobility  perished.^  Though  the  Turk  had  not 
come  to  spoil,  he  carried  off  3,000  boats  laden  with 
plunder, — chiefly  bells  of  brass,  and  iron  goods.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  5,000  Hungarians,  and  30  ships  filled 
with  Jews.* 

If  the  misfortunes  of  men  and  nations  are  to  be 
scanned  with  philosophic  impartiality,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  terrible  defeat  sustained  by  the 
Hungarians  was  due  entirely  to  their  own  misconduct. 
It  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  demoraliza- 
tion and  disorganization  which,  spreading  firom  nobles 
and  sovereign  to  the  people,  had  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  empire,  and  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies  —  enemies  they  had  learned  to  neglect  and 
despise.  A  rapacious  aristocracy,  concerned  only  in 
advancing  their  own  interests,  and  regardless  of  the 
honor  of  their  country,  —  a  people  insubordinate  and 
restless,  —  a  sovereign  abandoned  to  ease  and  pleasure, 
retiring  from  the  fatigue  of  public  duties  to  solace 
himself  with  idleness  and  amusements, — ^these  were  the 
true  enemies  of  Hungary.  If  it  had  not  fallen  at 
Mohatz,  it  must  still  have  fallen  from  its  own  innate 
weakness  and  corruption.  So  far  the  victory  of  the 
Turks  was  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  It  was  a 
sharp  and  severe  remedy  for  evils  nothing  else  would 
have  cured,  and  for  vices  nothing  less  bitter  than 
adversity  could  eradicate.  But  this  was  not  the  spirit 
in  which  Christendom  regarded  an  event  which  sent 
into  all  hearts  a  thrill  of  anguish,  horror,  and  remorse. 
Christians  only  beheld  in  that  defeat,  as  in  the  loss  of 


1  See  p.  1114,  especially  Nob.  2508,  2654,  2588,  2589,  and  2601. 
a  p.  1146. 
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EhodeS;  the  victory  of  God's  enemies, — a  victory  to  which  A.D.  1526. 
they  themselves  had  contrihuted  by  their  own  sins  and 
selfish  dissensions.  They  saw  in  it  the  defeat  of  the 
true  soldiers  of  the  Cross  by  the  hands  of  the  Infidels. 
The  hand  of  God  was  against  them.  The  ancient 
spirit  of  Christendom  and  the  last  remains  of  Christian 
chivahy  was  dying  out.  Popes  and  kings  wept;  old 
men  sighed  heavily,  for  the  glory  was  departing  from 
Israel.^  The  Moors  had  risen  in  Spain;  the  Germans 
and  the  Spaniards  were  plundering  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter;  the  followei's  of  Luther  were  carrying  fire 
and  devastation  throughout  Germany,  destroying  images, 
burning  churches,  putting  bishops  and  nobles  to  the 
sword.  Princes  engrossed  with  their  own  selfish  plans  of 
aggrandizement,  were  no  longer  concerned  in  maintain- 
ing the  Faith.  Everywhere  the  horison  was  clouded; 
the  old  world  was  setting  in  blood,  the  new  world  was 
rising  in  disorder  and  confusion.  And  as  the  shadows 
are  darkest  before  dawn,  uncouth  and  weird-like,  so 
the  new  dawn  that  followed  was  in  some  respects  more 
dark,  more  grotesque  and  superstitious,  than  the  night 
which  preceded  it. 


^  Henry  VUI.  wrote  to  the  Pope  tliat  he  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Hungary,  p.  1 145.  ^<  On  receipt  of  the  news 
*^  from  Hungary,  the  Pope  convoked  all  Ihe  cardinals  and  ambassadors, 
**  and  was  with  ns  more  than  four  hours,  beseeching  us,  with  tears,  to 
'^  exhort  our  princes  to  make  a  truce."  p.  1119.  <'  Tidings  have  come  of 
"  Hungary — God  forbid  they  should  be  true  ! — that  the  Turk  had  stricken 
**  battle,  and  taken  the  King  prisoner."  Clerk  to  Wolsey,  p.  1 123.  *'  It 
«  is  my  chance,  now  and  then,  to  talk  with  many  an  afflicted  and  sorrowful 
**  good  Christian,  who  call  upon  me  to  exhort  the  King  and  you,  as  they  in 
"  whom  is  now  the  only  help  and  stay  of  Christendom.  .  .  •  .  They  join 
<'  the  danger  of  the  Turk  with  the  cruel  and  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
^  Spaniards,  from  whose  fatal  and  bewitched  successes  they  look  for 
**  no  better  than  they  have  found  in  times  past."  Same  to  Wolsey, 
p.  1163. 
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A.D.  1526.  It  may  seem  rexoarkable  that  a  nation  like  the  Spa- 
The  Colon-  niards,  priding  itself  more  than  any  other  on  its  punctilious 
to  IXk""^  sense  of  honor,  and  its  devotion  to  the  OathoHc  Faith, 
Rome.  should,  more  than  any  other,  have  shown  an  implacable 

animosity  against  the  Pope,  and  been  guilty  of  the  most 
detestable  treachery.  But  the  long  and  disastrous  wars 
in  Italy  had  been  attended  with  the  most  demoralising 
eflEects  to  all  parties  engaged  in  them.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Italian  peasantry  from  the  Imperial  soldiers,  and  the 
misery  of  the  population  in  general,  surpass  description. 
The  whole  country-  was  given  up  to  plunder.  life  and 
property  were  equally  insecure  from  reckless  marauders, 
whose  insolence  and  licentiousness  their  own  officers 
were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  restrarti.  The  insuffi- 
cient sums  sent  by  the  Emperor  for  his  army  in  Italy 
were  diverted  from  their  proper  destination  by  the  pecula- 
tion of  those  to  whom  the  money  was  entrusted.  Badly 
and  irregularly  paid,  when  paid  at  all,  officers  and  com- 
mon soldiers  threw  off  the  restraints  of  discipline.  For 
the  losses  they  sustained  by  the  irregularity  or  diversion 
of  their  pay  they  more  than  repaid  themselves  by  plunder 
and  exaction.  Both  were  alike  indifferent  whether  their 
object  was  attained  by  force  or  by  fraud.  From  real  or 
pretended  disaffection  to  the  Emperor,  the  marquis  of 
Fescara,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
and  his  valor  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  had  contrived  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Morone,  the 
secretary  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  then,  to  enhance 
his  favor  with  the  Emperor,  bfetrayed  his  dupe.  Don 
Hugo  de  Moncada,  who  succeeded  Fescara,  was  guilty 
of  a  more  abominable  treachery,  which  must  be  noticed  at 
greater  length.  Hitherto  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  League 
had  proceeded  unprosperously.  The  duke  of  XJrbino,  the 
commander  of  its  armies,  either  from  incompetence,  or,  as 
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some  thought,  from  imwiningnessr  to  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Pope,  failed  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor,  or  attack  the  enemy  at  manifest  advantage. 
None  of  the  confederates  were  hearty  in  the  common 
cause ;  not  one  had  joined  it  with  any  other  purpose  than 
the  hope  of  advancing  his  own  interests,  or  wringing  the 
best  terms  for  himself  out  of  the  desperation  or  necessities 
of  the  Emperor.  There  was  in  consequence  no  unity  of 
plan,  and  no  heartiness  of  co-operation.  The  Venetians, 
on  whom  the  burthen  chiefly  fell  of  providing  money 
and  troops,  were  hampered  by  those  maxims  of  frugality 
which  always  prevent  small  states  under  republican 
government  from  providing  adequate  supplies  in  great 
emergencies.  Doubting,  distracted,  intimidated  by  turns, 
uncertain  alike  of  the  intentions  of  his  French  ally  and 
of  his  Imperial  enemy,  the  Pope  followed  divided  coun- 
sels, and  by  his  real  or  apparent  vacillation  undermined 
all  confidence  and  all  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  had  professed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
League  with  ardor,  on  his  release  from  captivity,  was 
now  satisfied  to  use  it  solely  as  an  instrument  for  bring- 
ing the  Emperor  to  better  terms,  and  obtaining  more 
easily  the  liberation  of  his  children.  It  was  enough 
for  his  purpose  if  he  could  keep  the  League  on  foot  by 
fair  promises  he  never  intended  to  ftdfil,  and  regulate 
his  support  of  it  as  best  suited  his  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Emperor.^  When,  however,  Charles  refused  all 
accommodation,  and  insisted  on  the  precise  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  no  other  course  was  open  to 
Francis  except  to  join  heartily  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Venetians.  But  he  wasted  the  time  in  hunting  and 
amusements,  abstained  from  all  business,  was  unwilling 
or  unable  to   prosecute   the  war  with  vigoi',   or  furnish 

1  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.,  pp.  681,  685. 
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.  A.D.  1526.  the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and  money.    From  the 

first  Henry  had  declined  to  join  the  confederates,  reserv- 
ing for  himself  the  opportunity  when  he  should  openly 
espouse  its  cause,  and  set  the  Emperor  at  defiance.  He 
still  ostensibly  professed  to  believe  that  he  should  obtain 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  sums  he  had  lent  to  Charles 
in  the  days  of  his  necessity.^  Whether  Wolsey  was 
compelled  to  shape  his  present  policy  from  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  from  causes  other  than 
political, — whether  he  thought  that  if  the  Pope  became 
too  strong  he  would  also  become  more  independent  and 
less  pliable, — must  be  left  to  conjecture.  As  will  be 
seen  presently,  he  had  strong  reasons  for  not  needlessly 
aggravating  the  Emperor.  He  had  reasons  equally  strong 
for  preventing  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope. 
The  Pope  Hampered  by  many  dijficulties,  uncertain  of  the  future, 

and  disbands  willing,  if  possible,  to  retrace  his  steps,  dreading  the  rough 
s  orces.  temper  of  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada  and  his  troops,  the 
Pope  had  resolved  to  secure  himself,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  immediate  danger,  by  making  terms  with  the 
Colonnese,  the  chief  adherents  of  the  Imperial  faction. 
He  consented  to  pardon  cardinal  Colonna  and  his  confe- 
derates on  their  pledging  themselves  not  to  make  war 
on  the  Estates  of  the  Church.*  To  this  arrangement  Don 
Hugo  de  Moncada  had  been  a  party,  and  in  the  faith  of 
it  the  Pope  had  laid  down  his  arms  and  dismissed  his 
forces.  What  remains  to  be  told  shall  be  told  in  the 
words  of  the  Spaniard  himself,  commimicated  to  Alonzo 

• 

^  When  the  Venetian  agent  urged  the  King's  entry  into  the  League  at 
once,  Wolsey  fenced  off  his  request  by  tlie  line  in  Horace — 
5'  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines," 
adding,  that  before  his  King  made  the  Emperer  his  enemy,  he  must  wait 
for  the  reply  of  his  ambassadoi*s  at  the  Imperial  court.     Spinelli  to  the 
Signory,  Aug.  ]  7 :  Ven.  Cal.  p.  596. 

^  Oayangos'  Span.  Cal.,  p.  850. 
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Sanchesy  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Venice.      "  Seeing,"    A.D.  1526. 
he  says,  "  the  condition  of  the  Emperor's  affairs  in  Italy, 
**  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  money  required  for  the 
"  troops,   and  the  fear  that  when  reinforcements  came 
"  it  would  be  too  late,  especially  if  the  French  make  a 
'*  descent  upon  Italy,  I  (Moncada)  have  come  to  a  re- 
"  solution,  with  the  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna  and   the 
''  rest  of  the  Colonnese,  to  help  and  assist  the  Imperial 
'*  cause  on  our  own  responsibility."     "  For  this  purpose," 
he  adds,  "  a  truce  has  been  concluded  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Colonnese,   that  the  Pope  having  laid  down 
his  ai^mSj    may  be   thereby  taken  mvatoares.     For  his 
Holiness,   considering    himself    safe   in   that     quarter 
(from  the  Colonnese),  knowing  also  that  the  governors 
of  Naples  have  no  wish  to  make  war  upon  him,  and 
"  imagining    therefore   that  no  serious  invasion  of    the 
EK^noian  territory  is  to  be  apprehended,  considers  him- 
self so  far  secure  that  he  has  kept  only  200' foot  and 
"  100  horse   at  Rome."      The    better   to  carry  on  this 
deceit,  soldiers  were  enlisted  by  Ascanio  Colonna,  under 
the    pretence  of   marching  to  Sienna.      "But  although 
**  the  councillors  of  Naples  believe — and  we  have  told 
"  them  so  —  that  these  forces  are   destined  for  Sienna 
....  our  intention  is  to  attack  Home ;  and  we  have 
accordingly  800  horse  and  2,000  foot  paid  by  Naples, 
2,000  recently  levied  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  1,000  under 
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"  cardinal  Colonna."^ 


The  plot  met  with  eminent  success.    On  the  night  of  Rome  be- 
the  10th  of  September  Moncada  arrived  with  his  allies 
and   cardinal  Oolonna   before  the  walls  of   Rome,    and 

1  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.,  p.  898.  See  also  another  letter  of  Moncada  on 
the  same  subject  in  this  Calendar^  p.  11 II.  Father  Sai'pi,  in  his  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  is  discreetly  silent  on  the  most  discreditable  part  of  this 
transaction ;  nor  is  the  omission  supplied  by  his  commentator,  Courayer; 
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A.D.  1526.  seizing  three  of  the  gates,  entered  at  break  of  day  by 
"""^  St.  John  of  the  Lateran.  The  Spaniard  continued  his 
advance  unperceived  to  the  church  of  St.  Cosmo  and 
St.  Damian.  The  inhabitants,  scarcely  awake,  were  taken 
unprepared.  As  infantry  and  cavaby  defiled  along  the 
streets,  the  people  looked  on  without  any  attempt  to 
oppose  them.  Wholly  indifferent  to  what  was  passing, 
artizans  left  their  shops  to  gaze  upon  the  troops  as  they 
pressed  forward  towards  the  bridge  of  San  Sisto,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  Janiculum.  At  this  point  Pompeio 
Colonna  sent  a  trumpeter  to  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  to  proclaim  that  no  person  had  the  least  occasion 
for  apprehension,  as  the  only  motive  of  the  invaders 
for  taking  arms  was  to  deliver  the  Eoman  people  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.^ 

"No  one  stirred,"  says  Sir  Gregory  Casalci  who  was 
present,  "except  some  few  friends;  and  the  good  Co- 
"  lomiese,  with  600  horse  and  6,000  foot,  of  which  there 
"  were  net  2,000  that  were  not  of  the  rabble,  marched 
"  through  Some,  with  only  a  slight  resistance  at  the 
"  gate  of  San  Spirito."*  "About  dinner  time,''  says 
another  eyewitness,  "all  the  inhabitants  remaining 
"  quiet,  the  Colonnese  passed  the  Sistine  bridge,  and 
"  made  for  the  old  town;  then  breaking  down  the 
"  bridge  of  San  Spirito,  which  leads  to  the  old  suburb 
"  of  St.  Peter's,  they  marched  straight  forward,  when 
"  the  Pope  fled  to  St.  Angelo."* 
ThfePope  The  Pope  called  in  vain  for  succor,   but  no   succor 

™^  came :    neither  people  nor  cardinals  stirred  to  his  relief.^ 

Hopeless  of  aid,  he  resolved,  after  the  example  of  his 
predecessor  Boniface,  to  face  death  in  his  chair,  arrayed 
in  his  pontifical  vestments.      Scarcely  had  he  been  per- 

1  Biicmiq[»rte,  p.  190,  in  the  Col.  of  Bachon.  ^  p.  1120. 

•p.  1132.  *  p.  1120* 
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suaded  by  the  cardinals  to  abandon  hiis  resolution,  and   A.D.  1526;, 
withdraw  about  6.  o'clock  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
when  Don  Hugo  arrived  with  his  soldiers  and  the  rabble. 
They  sacked  the  Pope's    palace  and  the  neighbouring 
houses  of  the  cardinals,  the  ambassadors,  and  the  nobi- 
lity, without  distinction.    The  church  of  St.  Peter  was 
rifled  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  host  profaned.    "  Never," 
says  Casale,  "was  so  much  cruelty  and  sacrilege  seen."^ 
St.  Angelo  was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.     As  it  had 
no    store    of    ammunition    or   provisions  beyond    three 
days'   supply,  no    alternative  remained    except  for   the 
Pope  to  make  terms  with  his  conqueror.     But  Moncada 
had  already  secured  his   object.      He  was   well  aware 
that  Charles  had  no  desire  to  reduce  the  Pope  to  extre- 
mities.^   His  object  was  sufficiently  gained,  if  the  Pope, 
who  was  of  a  weak  and  timid  nature,  feared  but  did 
not  feel  the  force  of  the  Emperor's  resentment.    There- 
fore he  readily  consented  to  an  interview,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  cardinal  Colonna,  who  entertained  more  fierce 
and    ambitious    designs.    Moncada    entered    the    Castle 
with  a  modest  suite,  made  the  profoundest  obeisance  to 
the  Pope,  restored  to   his  hands  the  silver  crucifix  and 
pontifical  mitre  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  soldiers, 
apologized  for  their  rudeness  and  licence,  and  with  all 
the  suave  dignity  of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  and  the  filial 
submissiveness  of  a  good  Catholic,  besought  His  Holiness 
to  renounce  his  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  from  whose 
piety,  justice,   and  moderation   nothing   else  was   to  be 
expected  than  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  security 

^  lb.  and  1132.  "Some  write,"  says  Lee,  "that  the  soldiers  put  the 
^  copes  upon  their  backs,  and  mitres  on  their  heads,  which  savoured  more 
"  of  pajnims  than  of  good  Christian  men."     p.  1163. 

*  "  The  Don  wished  only  to  frighten  the  Pope,  but  the  Colonnas  to  take 
^'  him  and  plunder  the  Church  even  against  the  Don's  wishes."  Casale  to 
Yannes,  p.  1190. 
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A.D.  1526.   of  the  Holy  See.     "  His  victorious    arms,"    quoih.  the 

Spaniard,  "neither  Gtod  nor  man  can  resist  with  im- 
punity.^'* 

Though  wholly  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  the  Pope 
could  ill  conceal  his  resentment. .  But  the  Don  was  too 
good  a  politician  to  notice  his  discontent  too  narrowly.  A 
sort  of  treaty  was  arranged  on  the  21st,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  hostilities  should  he  suspended  for  four 
months ;  that  the  Pope  should  withdraw  his  army  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Po,  pardon  the  Colonnas,  and  give 
hostages  that  Moncada  should  retire  with  his  forces  to 
Naples.^  The  Pope  could  talk  of  nothing  hut  the  infEtmy 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  Colonnese.*  They, 
on  their  part,  Italian-like,  showed  no  greater  moder- 
ation, but  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  publicly  and  osten- 
tatiously carried  their  plunder  to  their  own  quarters, 
through  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares.  After  the 
truce  was  concluded,  "the  army  retreated  at  24  o'clock 
"  to  the  quarters  of  the  Oolonna,  returning  with  a 
"  great  booty,  mules  and  handsome  horses,  such  as  they 
"  found  in  the  Apostolic  stables.  Those  in  the  town 
were  in  great  consternation,  expecting  every  minute 
to  be  plundered;  but  the  next  day,  being  the  feast 
of  St.  Matthew  (21st  Sep.),  the  enemy  evacuated  the 
town.    The  Pope  is  still  at  St.  Angelo.     No  one  slept 

» 

a  wink  that  night  in  a  town  of  more  than  300,000 

^  "  pouvoient  attaquer  impunement  les  hommes,  et  Dieu  meme."  Buona- 
pjirte,  p.  190.  The  writer  was  a  native  of  San  Marino,  and  his  account  of 
the  siege  is  so  strongly  confirmed  by  contemporary  documents,  that,  out- 
rageous as  is  this  language,  I  cannot  doubt  it  was  really  uttered.  Guicciar- 
dini,  who  was  at  Eome  at  the  time,  says  little  of  this  interview ;  probably 
he  had  not  gained  admission  into  the  Castle  at  the  time.  In  all  other 
respects  his  account  and  that  of  Buonaparte's  correspond,  except  that  the 
latter  has  preserved  a  number  of  minute  particulars  omitted  by  Guicciar- 
dini,  which  show  that  he  was  an  eyewitness. 

a  See  p.  1115.  ^p.  1118. 
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inhabitants.''^    According  to  Buonaparte,  Moncada  on    A.D.  1526. 
his  return  to   Naples  had  the   grace  to  insist  on   his 
soldiers  restoring  to  the  churches  the  consecrated  vessels 
and  ornaments  they  had  stolen.^ 

What  share  the  Emperor  had  in  this  affair  it  would  The  Em- 
be  invidious  to  determine  exactly ;  what  share  he  In  the  plot. 
was  to  pretend  to  have  may  be  gathered  from  the 
letter  of  his  secretary,  Perez,  then  at  Biome,  who  had 
written,  to  him  already  on  the  subject.*  "As  Don 
Hugo  de  Moncada,"  says  Perez,  "  has  ah-eady  written, 
informing  your  Majesty  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and 
"  what  has  been  done  there,  I  need  not  dwell  any  fur- 
"  ther  on  this  subject  than  to  say,  that  but  for  the 
"  sacking  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  Papal  palace.  His 
'*  Holiness  might  not  have  been  induced  to  come  to 
'*  terms  for  a  thousand  years.  The  truth  is,  the  Pope 
'^  has  felt  this  blow  more  than  anything  else,  and  he 
"  utters  such  lamentations  and  wailings  that  it  moves 
"  one's  pity  to  hear  him.  So  also  do  the  people  and 
*'  the  Cardinals  of  his  party,  who  have  lost  a  good, 
"  deal  by  the  sack.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that 
with  the  holy  peace,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  con* 
sequence  of  Don  Hugo's  successful  enterprize,  the 
**  damage  done  will  soon  be  repaired,  and  things  will 
"  resume  their  former  course;  for  certainly  your  Ma- 
"  Jesty  has  had  no  hand  in  it    It  would  be  advisable 

1  Letter  from  Rome,  5  Oct.,  p.  1132.  ^  p.  191. 

^  See  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.  p.  886,  and  the  letter  of  Sanchez,  ib.  pp.  899, 
931.  A  passage,  however,  in  a  letter  of  Perez  to  the  Emperor,  appears  to 
place  the  Emperor's  complicity  in  this  fraud  beyond  dispute.  He  says, 
**  The  ^ope  has  somehow  got  possession  of  a  letter  which  Don  Hugo  is 
''  said  to  have  written  to  Vespasian  Colonna,  requesting  him  to  attack 
'<  Rome  in  force ;  as  such  was  the  Emperor's  pleasure.  The  Pope  carries 
'<  the  letter  about  in  his  pocket,  shows  it  frequently,  and  says  he  intends 
"  to  make  it  the  principal  ground  of  complaint  when  next  he  sees  the 
"  Emperor."    22  Oct    Gayangos,  p.  974. 
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A.D.  1526*    <«  for  your  Majesty  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Pope  in- 

"  yoiir  own  hand,   expressing  regret  for  what  has  oc- 
*'  enrred,  and  assuring  the  Pope  of  your  filial  respect  and 
"  afifection/'^ 
Disavows  it.       Loud  was    the    indignation    of   those  who  hated  or 

feared  the  Emperor  at  this  act  of  profanation.  Prancis, 
who  did  nothing  but  hunt  and  avoid  business,  er- 
pressed  his  displeasure  at  this  *' cruel  and  ungodly 
'^  demeanor/'  offering  to  hazard  his  person  in  defence 
of  his  Holiness.^  Henry  instructed  his  ambassadors 
with  the  Emperor  to  intimate  his  astonishment  at  an 
act,  than  which,  '^if  reports  were  true,  nothing  more 
"  detestable  was  ever  done  by  the  Yandals,  Goths,  or 
**  other  barbarians."'  The  Emperor  himself,  with  well- 
feigned  displeasure,  was  compelled  to  join  in  the  ge- 
neral outcry,  and  write  to  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  regret  and  sor- 
row at  what  had  occurred.*  Pollowing  the  sugges- 
tion of  Perez,  he  instructed  his  secretary  to  say  how 
great .  was  his  displeasure  on  "  hearing  of  the  attempt 
made  by  the  undisciplined  bands  under  Don  Hugo ; 
for  although  it  was  quite  evident  thcU  the  diaas^ 
trou8    doings    at    Mome   were   umprenieditated,    and 

m 

against  the  will  of  Don  Sugo  and  the  Colorniese, 
yet  he  would  have  given  anything  that  so  flagrant 
"  an  outrage  had  not  been  perpetrated  by  troops  under 
"  the  command  of  one  of  his  own  captains."*  To 
Lee,  the  English  ambassador,  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  his  brother  of  England,  had  acquitted  him 
^  - . 

^  Oajangos'  Span.  Cal.  p.  980.  Compare  also  p.  943.  Moncada  ex" 
cused  himself,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  restrain  the  violence  of  the 
soldiers.    See  p.  1146. 

»  p.  1137.  3  p.  1155. 

^  9  March  :  Gajangos'  Span.  Cal.  999. 

»  16  March  :  lb.  p.  1004. 
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of  all  complicity  in  that  "  disagreeable  occurrence.'^  The  A.D.  1526. 
most  solid  proof  of  Henry's  indignation  was  manifested 
in  the  shape  of  a  present  to  the  Pope  of  25,000  ducats, 
sent  by  Bussell ;  at  the  same  *  time  he  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  Wolsey  not  to  hold  out  to  his  Holiness  any 
expectation  of  further  assistance.^  The  displeasure  of 
Erands  evaporated,  as  usual,  in  fair  promises.  He 
had  no  wish  to  commit  himself  irretrievably  with  the 
Emperor,  whilst  the  siucerity  of  the  Emperor's  regrets 
was  shown  in  his  resolution  to  make  the  best  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  by  crushing  the  league,  humbling  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  seizing  the  monarchy  of  Italy. 
The  conjuncture  seemed  to  him  more  than  usually 
£Etvorable,  whilst  the  French  king,  deluded  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  children  upon  more  easy  terms,' 

y 

lib.  1023.  2  pp.  1187,1164. 

3  Clerk,  who  knew  him  well,  notwithstandiDg  the  specious  disguises  of 
him  and  his  mother,  wrote  to  Wolsey  on  the  12th  December,  clearly 
exposing  his  designs.  **  Although/'  he  says,  '^  the  French  king  pretends 
^^  he  is  sending  into  Spain  only  to  demand  Madame  Eleanora — (he  told 
"  Clerk  he  had  done  so  in  hope  of  being  refused) — he  doubtless  intends  to 
**  treat  for  peace.  2ndly.  However  obstinate  the  powers  of  Italy  may  be 
^  about  Milan,  they  also  are  expecting  peace ;  for  if  the  French  king  is 
*'  contented  to  restore  Bourbon,  marry  Eleanora,  pay  the  ransom  for  his 
<<  children,  and  the  Emperor  does  not  insist  on  having  Burgundy,  being 
''  anxious  for  peace,  from  fear  of  the  Turk,  they  are  in  good  train  for  it. 
"  If  Francis  pardons  Bourbon,  why  should  not  the  Emperor  pardon  the 
**  dnke  of  Milan  ?  3rdly.  Francis  evidently  expects  the  restitution  of  his 
^  children,  and  consequently  peace;  for  the  'payment  required  for  the 
<<  former  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  would  cx)st  to  recover  them 
^'  by  war.  To  relieve  himself,  therefore,  he  will  offer  a  large  sum  to  the 
^  Emperor.  4thly.  To  carry  his  point,  he  insists  on*  certain  conditions 
^  with  the  Italians,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  arranged.  I  have  told  their 
*^  orators  here  that  they  must  consider  the  Frenchmen's  nature,  and  how 
**  little  inclined  they  would  be  to  a  new  war,  and  unlikely  to  stick  with 
<<  them  ;  but,  for  ought  that  I  can  say,  they  remain  still  in  their  good 
"  opinion  (are  willing  to  be  deceived).  I  pray  God  they  be  not  deceived. 
*^  I  assure  your  Grace  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  ;  for  he  that  will  marry  a 
**  mule,  as  Francis  professed  he  would  do,  rather  than  make  war  for  his 
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A.D.  1526*  and  Henry,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  abandoned 
the  league  to  its  own  fate,  leaving  the  Pope  and  the 
Venetians,  now  greatly  weakened,  to  continue  the  war 
without  assistance  from  England.  Accordingly  he  at 
once  set  on  foot  an  army  of  6,000  Spaniards,  and 
equipped  a  fleet  of  30  sail,  whilst  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  send  into  Italy  8,000  Germans, 
under  the  conmiand  of  George  Ereimdsberg,  notorious 
for  his  cruelty  and  hatred  of  the  Church.^ 

The  year  1626  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.. 
Amidst  the  turmoil  and  commotion  of  crowns  and 
nations,  Wolsey  had  contrired  to  keep  England  free 
from  all  embroilment  in  continental  politics.  With 
the  Emperor,  who  hated  him,  he  continued  ostensibly 
on  amicable  terms.  Though  carefully  abstaining  from 
dragging  England  into  the  League,  he  maintained  an 
intimate  correspondence  with  the  Pope  and  the  Italian 
powers.  The  French  king  still  professed  to  regard 
Wolsey  as  the  main  instrument  of  his  deliverance,  and 
to  be  implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels.  At  this  time 
Henry  was  beginning  to  take  much  less  interest  in 
politics,  and  spent  the  whole  summer  in  hunting.*  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  he  kept  continually  moving 
from  place  to  place,  attended  by  a  small  retinue  only, 
for  fear  of  the  plague.  "Everything  is  left,"  says 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
"  keeps  a  great  court,  and  has  comedies  and  tragedies 


<<  children,  and  forego  so  much  of  his  rights,  and  forbear  so  much  of  his 
<<  own  pleasure,  rather  than  be  deferred  of  his  intent  in  that  behalf,  surely 
<Mt  is  to  be  thought  that  he  will  not  stick  to  borrow  slights  of  his  neigh- 
<^  hours."  p.  1204.  He  further  expresses  his  belief  that  the  King  had 
greater  regard  for  Eleanor  than  he  wished  the  English  to  know. 

1  Gajangos'  Span.  Cal.  952,  967,  1026.  He  crossed  the  Po  on  the 
27th  Nov.    Ibid.,  p.  1036. 

>  Hall,  712.    From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  18th  Oct. 
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"  performed."^  After  the  settlement  of  the  disturbances  ^.d.  1526. 
caused  by  the  amicable  loan,  the  ELing  had  withdrawn 
in  a  great  degree  from  public  business.  Now  and 
then  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him;  but  chiefly  in  con- 
firmation of  HaU's  remark.  "On  my  arrival  here/' 
says  Clerk,  "yesternight,  the  King  was  forth  a  hunt- 
"  ing,  and  came  not  home  till  nine  of  the  clock.'** 
So  again  MtzwiUiam:  "I  received  a  packet  of  letters 
"  addressed  to  the  King,  which  I  took  to  his  Majesty 
"  immediately;  but  as  he  was  going  out  to  have  a 
"  shot  at  a  stag,  he  asked  me  to  keep  them  till  the 
"  evening." '    So  again  still  later :  "  The  King  is  merry 

"  and  in  good  health The   officers  of  the  earl 

"  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  this  place  (Arundel 
"  in  Sussex)  belongs,  presented  the  King  with  6  oxen 
"  and  40  wethers,  and  he  had  good  game  for  his  re- 
"  creation/'*  He  still  continued  to  treat  Katharine 
with  the  same  respect  as  ever;  although  he  had  aban- 
doned  aU  hopes  of  children  by  her — a  fact  so  notorious 
that  even  in  July  1525,  Tunstal  and  others  then  in 
the  Imperial  court  did  not  scruple  to  write  even  to 
the  King  himself,  that  they  had  told  the  Emperor  that 
"  my  lady  Princess  was  your  only  child  at  this  time, 
"  in  whom  your  Highness  put  the  hope  of  propagation 
"  of  any  posterity  of  your  Lady,  seeing  the  Queen's 
"  grace  hath  been  long  without  children;  and  albeit 
"  Gtod  may  send  her  more  children,  yet  she  was  past  that 
"  age  in  which  women. most  commonly  are  wont  to  be 
"  fruitful  and  have  children."*  This  impression  was 
generally  and  publicly  confirmed  by  the  creation  of  his 
natural  son,  or,  as  Wolsey  calls  him,  the  King's  "  entirely 

1  3  Jan. :  Ven.  Cal.  p.  517. 

»  31  May  :  p.  983.  »  £8  July  :  p.  1049. 

*  3  Aug. :  p.  1068.  ^  Ven.  Cal.  p.  662. 
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Heory  Fit25- 
roy  created 
Duke  of 
^Richmond. 


beloved  son,  the  lord  Henry  Fitzroy,*'^  tten  a  child  of 
six  years,  as  duke  of  Bichmond,  on  the  16th  June  1525.^ 
The  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  ceremony, 
in  which  the  great  lords  of  State  took  part,  with  the 
Cardinal  at  their  head,  were  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  title  itself,  which  had  been  borne  by  the  King's  own 
father  before  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VII.  So 
young  and  fair  a  child,  the  prime  agent  in  such  a 
scene,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  many  strange  specula- 
tions. He  was  conducted  from  the  long-  gallery  in  the 
palace  at  Bridewell,  destined  soon  after  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  very  different  ceremony,  into  the  King's 
chamber,  where  the  King  stood  under  a  cloth  of  estate, 
accompanied  by  my  lord  Cardinal,  and  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal.  As  the  child  kneeled  to  the  King 
in  his  baby  fashion,  his  Majesty  ordered  him  to  rise. 
Then,  taking  the  patent  from  Grarteri  he  delivered  it  to 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  read  aloud.  On  coming  to  the 
words  gladii  emctwroim  the  child-lord  dropped  on  his 
knees,  "and  the  King  put  the  girdle  about  his  neck, 
"  the  sword  hanging  bend-wise  across  his  breast.*'' 
These  dignities  were  augmented  the  next  month  by  his 
creation  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.*  To 
maintain  his  new  titles  numerous  grants  of  land 
passed  the  seal,  as  a  token  of  the  King's  "sincere  and 
"  lasting  affection.*'^  The  appointment  of  his  house- 
hold, certaialy  ample  in  itself,  seemed  still  more 
ample  when  contrasted  with  the  meaner  provision  foir 
Henry's  legitimate  daughter  Mary,  who  was  three  years 


1  Wolsey  to  Henry,  p.  603.  »  p.  639. 

3  lb.  ^  16  July,  p.  673. 

*  The  income  of  the  Duke  was  computed  as  follows  : — 3,500/.  a  year 
from  the  revenues  of  his  land,  and  1 ,000  marks  received  firom  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary's,  York, — equal  in  modern  computation  to  40,000/.  or  50,000/.  a 
year, — ^no  bad  provision  for  a  child  of  six  or  seven. 


IWTEODUeTION,  exliii 

plddT.  By  thift  act  the  duke  of  Richmond  took  prece-  A.D.  1626. 
dence  of  all  the  nobility,  even  of  the  Princess  herself. 
The  act  could  scarcely  be  regarded  by  Katharine  with  Resented  by 
calmness  or  indifference,  submissiye  as  she  had  always 
$hown  herself  to  the  King's  wishes.  "  It  seems/'  says 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  "that  the  Queen  resents  the 
'-^^  earldom  and  dukedom  conferred  on  the  King's  natural 
"  son,  and  remains  dissatisfied,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
"  said,  of  three  of  her  Spanish  ladies,  her  chief  coun- 
"  sellers ;  so  the  King  has  dismissed  them  the  Court — 
"  a  strong  measure — but  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  sub- 
"  mit  and  have  patience.**^  She  had  need  of  patience. 
A  lonely  woman,  from  the  first,  in  a  strange  land,  she 
remained  a  lonely  woman  still.  Her  sympathies  were 
not  with  the  English  nobles,  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded, nor  theirs  with  her.  Sickly,  prematurely  old, 
aflUcted  with  the  repeated  loss  of  her  children,  destined 
never  to  give  birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  when  a  son  and 
heir  was  so  much  desired  and  expected,  she  had  but 
one  surviving  child,  the  princess  Mary,  on  whom  all 
her  affections  were  centered,  the  last  gre^i  branch  of  a 
withered  tree  doomed  to  hopeless  and  helpless  decay. 
None  but  those  who  have  experienced  similar  griefs,  and 
succesrive  bereavements  of  all  their  expectations,  can 
realise  the  trembling  tenacity  of  maternal  love  with 
which  she  clung  to  thi&  frail  prop  of  her  affections. 
Hitherto  mother  and  daughter  had  never  been  parted. 
A  fair  child  with  a  profusion  of  flaxen  ringlets,  as  slight 
ill  person  as  her  mother's  hopes,  Mary  had  grown  up 
&e  admiration  of  all  beholders.  like  all  the  Tudors  she 
was  an  accomplished  musician;  and,  like  them,  at  ten 
years  of  age  could  converse  fluently  in  Erench,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Latin.      Now  mother   and  child  were  to 

1  29  June  :  Ven,  Cal.  p.  456. 
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A.D.  1526.  be  separated.  By  the  political  arrangements  of  the  time, 
Mary,  as  princess  of  Wales,  was  to  hold  her  little  court 
at  Ludlow;  as  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  to  represent 
viceroyalty  in  the  North,  associated  with  the  ancient 
names  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  dark  shadows  were 
fialling  thick  and  fast  on  Katharine'*  life;  for  even  her 
nephew  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  she  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  tenderly  complaining 
of  his  neglect.  "  For  upwards  of  two  years,"  she  says, 
"  I  have  had  no  letters  from  Spain.  And  yet  I  am 
sure  I  deserve  not  this  treatment,  for  such  are  my 
affection  and  readiness  for  your  service,  that  I  deserve 
"  a  better  reward.*^  As  this  and  all  her  letters  were 
carried  by  ambassadors  sent  from  this  country,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  intrust  her  more 
intimate  thoughts  to  such  a  channel. 
Birth  and  Of  the   birth   and   parentage   of   this  Henry  Fitzroy 

STdu^.  ^    duke  of  Richmond,  who  thus    suddenly  blazed  up  into 

notoriety,  a  few  particulars  may  aptly  find  a  place  here. 
He  was  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Blount,  and  was  bom  in 
1519.  According  to  Hall,*  "the  King  in  his  fresh 
"  youth  was  in  the  chains  of  love  with  a  fair  damsel 
called  Elizabeth  Blount,  daughter  to  Sir  John  Blount, 
knight ;  which  damsel,  in  singing,  dancing,  and  in  all 
goodly  pastimes,  exceeded  aU  other ;  by  which  goodly 
"  pastimes  she  won  the  King's  heart,  and  she  again 
"  showed  him  such  favor  that  by  him  she  bore  a 
"  goodly  man-child,  of  beauty  like  to  the  father  and 
"  mother."  Thus  Hall,  touching  this  connection  and  the 
parentage  of  the  King's  mistress  with  a  Ught  hand. 
Darcy,  in  the  bitter  and  malignant  articles  drawn  up 
by  him,  as  the  basis  of  "Wolsey's  impeachment,  is  much 
less  complimentary.    He  makes  this  one  of  the  charges 


1  26  Nov. :  GayangoB,  p.  1018.  »  p.  703. 
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against  the  Cardinal :  "  We  have  begun  to  encourage  A.D.  1626. 
the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  realm  to  be  our  con- 
cubines by  the  well  marrying  of  Besse  Blount; 
"  whom  we  would  yet,  by  sleight,  have  married  much 
**  better  than  she  is;  and  for  that  purpose  changed 
"  her  name."^  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Elizabeth 
Blount  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  on  the  Queen. 
As  such,  an  entry  is  found  in  the  King's  Book  of  Pay- 
ments, under  May  1513,  of  100s.  paid  to  her  "for  a 
"  year's  wages  ;"*  and  as  John  Blount's  *  name  occurs 
in  conjunction  with  hers  as  fang's  spear,  at  S8.  M.  a 
day,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  Sir  John  Blount 
mentioned  by  the  Chronicler.'  Her  name  occurs  again 
as  taking  part  with  Mistress  (that  is.  Miss)  Carew  in  the 
revels  at  Court  held  on  Christmas  day  1614 ;  and  among 
"  the  persons  in  the  mummery  "  were  the  King  and  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  his  son  Gteorge. 
The  intimacy  between  the  King  and  this  lady  must 
evidently  have  begun  at  an  early  date,  as  Suffolk,  in  a 
letter  to  the  King,  written  in  October  the  same  year, 
desires  the  King  will  remember  him  to  Mistress  Blount 
and  Mistress  Carew  ;*  words  which  would  seem  to  imply 
a  familiarity  between  them;  otherwise  the  Duke  would 
scarcely  have  selected  these  ladies  from  the  rest  of  the 
Court  for  such  a  message,  or  have  ventured  to  take  such 
a  liberty  with  the  King.  After  the  birth  of  her  son, 
Elizabeth  Bloimt  married  Sir  Gilbert  Talboys,  apparently 
in  the  year  1522;  at  all  events,  they  were  married 
before  1523,  as  appears  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  that  year.     Sir  Gilbert  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  and 


1  p.  2568.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1461. 

» In  the  Act  of  Parliament    (A.D.  1523)   he  is  styled  simply  John 
Blount,  Esq. 

*  See  Tol.  n.  p.  1501.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  911. 
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A.IV1526.  lady  Elizabeth  Talboys,  of  Goltho,-  in  lincolnshire,  and 
was  apparently  at  the  time  in  Wolsey's  service.  His 
father,  Sir  George,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  early  wars  of  Henry  VIII.,  became  insane,  and  was 
committed,  as  a  Innatic,  in  1517,^  to  the  Cardinal's 
custody;  a  charge  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Sir 

■ 

Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Sir  Robert  Dymoke,  John  and  Thomas 
Hennege,  with  whom  Sir  George  and  his  wife  were- 
intimately  connected  by  bloods  By  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 14  Henry  VIII.  ch.  34,  in  consideration  that  both 
the  son  and  the  father  had  received  by  this  marriage 
"  not  alonely  great  sums  of  money,  but  also  many 
"  benefits,"  certain  manors  were  assured  to  ttie  young 
lady  Elizabeth,  for  life,  in  tiie  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
of  York.  In  the  autumn  of  1524,  her  husband  was 
created  Sir  Gilbert,*  and  became  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire 
the  next  year.  But  these  settlements,  as  might  be 
expected,  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  ilt  feeling  between 
the  mother  and  the  son.*  With  this,  however,  we  are 
not  concerned. 

At  what  period  the  child  was  taken  from  his  mother, 
whether  before  or  at  his  creation  as  duke  of  Richmond, 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He  had  for  his  in- 
structors Richard  Croke,  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  and 
John  Palsgrave,  author  of  the  first  French  grammar  in 
the  English  tongue.*  In  a  letter  to  the  child's  mother, 
then  married  to  Sir  Gilbert,  Palsgrave  speaks  in  most 
enthusiastic  terms  of  the  young  Duke's  "  especial  gifts 
"  of  grace;"  and  hopes  they  will  not  be  perverted  by 
evil-disposed  persons, — ^referring  to  those  whom  the  Ejng 
had  placed  about  his  person,  and  who  do  not  seem  to 


1  Vol.  n.  p.  959,  and  vol.  iv.  2377. 

3  Between  August  and  November,  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 

8  lb.  1912,  2377.  *  **  Lesclaircissement  de  la  Lange  Fi\" 
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hare  been  much  concerned  in  furthering  his  education^  A.D.  1526. 
"  Madam,''  he  says,  "  to  be  plain  with  you,  on  my^ 
"  conscience,  my  lord  of  Bichmond  is  of  as  good  a 
"  nature,  as  much  inclined  to  aU  manner  yirtuous  and 
"  honorable  inclinations,  as  any  babes  living.  Now  is 
my  room  undoubted  great  about  him ;  for  the  King's 
grace  said  unto  me,  in  the  presence  of  Master  Parr 
and  Master  Page," — ^two  of  the. Duke's  Council,--^ 
^I  delirer,'  quotii  he,    *unto    you  three  my  worldly 

*  jewel;   you  twain  to  hare  the  guiding  of  his  body, 

*  and  thou.  Palsgrave,  to  bring  him  up  in  virtue  and 
V  « learning.'"^ 

-  The  affection  thus  entertained  by  the  King  for  the 
Duke  was  never  diminished,  not  even  when  he  had  fallen 
imder  the  spell  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  thoughts  and  feelings  except  for  hei*; 
Foreign  ambassadors  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of 
the  Duke's  accomplishments  and  the  graces  of  his  person.' 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  Katharine 
may  have  regarded  the  King's  partiality  to  the  Duke 
with  some  twinges  of  uneasiness,  especially  as  rumors 
unfavorable  to  herself  were  already  beginning  to  prevail ; 
and  there  were  at  least  those  about  her,  even  if  she 
herself  were  free  from  every  taint  of  jealousy,  who  would 
not  fail  to  contrast  the  splendid  arrangements  made  for 
the  Duke,  his  household,  education,  and  influence,  as 
compared  with  the  more  meagre  provision  for  HenryV 
legitimate  successor,  the  princess  Mary. 

The    dread   of    the  Turks,    the  perilous  ambition  of  A.D.  1527. 
Charles  V.,  the  desecration  of  the  Holy  See,  diminished  Rejoicings 
nothing  of  the  splendor  and  gaiety  of  the  new  year  in 
England.     "  Last  evening,"  says  the  Venetian  secretary, 
"  I  was  present  at  a  very  simiptuous  supper  given  by 

»  Vol.  IV.  2696. 
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JLD.1^27.    "  cardinal  Wolsey.    Among  the  guests  were  the  Papal, 
**  French,   and  Venetian    ambassadors,    and    the   chief 
"  nobility  of   the  English   court.      I  considered  myself 
"  out  of  place  by  the  side  of  a  very  beautiful  damsel, 
"  each  of  the  guests  having  one  to  his  share.    During 
"  the  supper  the  King  arrived,  with  a  gallant  <5ompany 
"  of  masqueraders,  and  after  presenting  himself  to  the 
**  Cardinal,  threw  a  main  at  dice ;    and  then  unmasked, 
"  as   did  all  his  companions;    whereupon  he  withdrew 
to  sup  in  one  of  the  Cardinal's  chambers,  the  rest  of 
the  guests  continuing  their  repast,  with  such  a  variety 
"  of  the  choicest  viands  and  wines  as  to  be  marvellous. 
"  Supper  being  ended,  they  proceeded  to  the  first  hall, 
"  with  which   you  are  well   acquainted,    and  where   a 
"  very  well  designed  stage  had  been  prepared,  on  which 
**  the  Cardinal's  gentlemen  recited  the  Latin  comedy  of 
"  Plautus,  called  the  Mensechmei.    At  its  conclusion  all 
the  actors,   one  after  the  other,    presented  themselves 
to  the  King,  and  on  their  knees  recited  to  him  Latin 
verses  in  his  praise,  some  more,  and  some  less.    When 
"  he  had  heard  them  all,  the  King  betook  himself  with 
the  rest  of  the  guests  to  the  hall  where  supper  had 
been   served,  where   the   tables  were  spread  with  all 
"  sorts  of  the  choicest  confections. 

^^  After  this  marvellous  collation  a  stage  was  dis- 
**  played,  on  which  sat  Venus,  at  whose  feet  were  six 
**  damsels,  forming  so  graceful  a  group  for  her  foot- 
"  stool,  as  if  she  and  they  had  really  come  down  in 
"  person  from  Heaven.^  Whilst  every  one  was  atten- 
"  tively  gazing  on  this  beautiful  sight,  a  flourish  of 
"  trumpets  was  heard,  and  a  car  appeared,  drawn  by 
"  three  naked  boys,   on  which  sate   a  Cupid,   dragging 

^  It  woald  be  interesting  to  know  who  personified  Venus  on  this 
occasion.    Was  it  Anne  Bolejn  ? 
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**  after  him,  bound  by  a  silver  rope,  six  old  men  clad  A.D.  1527. 

"  in  shepherds'  weeds,  the  material  being  cloth  of  silver 

"  and  white  satin.    Cupid  presented  them  to  his  mother, 

'^  with  a  most  elegant  oration  in  Latin,  complaining  that 

**  they  had    been   most    cruelly   wounded;    whereupon 

**  Venus   compassionately  replied   in    language   equally 

"  choice,  and  made  the  six  nymphs,  the  sweethearts  of 

"  the  old  men,  to  descend,  conmianding  them  to  afford 

^^  their  lovers  all  solace  and  pastime,  and  requite  them 

"  for  past  pangs.    Each  of  the  nymphs  was  then  taken 

"  in  hand  by  her  suitor,    and   they  performed   a  very 

"  beautiful  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.    On  its 

^^  termination,    the  King   and  his   minions   commenced 

"  another  with  the  ladies  then  present;    and  with  this 

'^  entertainment  ;the   night    ended,  for  the  day  was  al- 

"  ready  breaking."^ 


^  Spinelli,  4  Jan.,  Yen.  Gal.  No.  4.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  classical 
eTent  in  Wohej'a  historj,  and  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  contemporaries.    It  is  mentioned  by  £[all,  though  much  more  brieflj 

.  than  is  usual  with  him  on  such  occasions.  (Hist.  p.  719.)  It  is  clear  also 
that  it' is  this  entertainment,  though  interspersed  with  other  reminiscences, 
that  forms  the  groundwork  of  Cavendish's  dramatic  narrative,  so  minutely 
adopted  by  Shakspeare.  I  extract  the  passage  that  my  readers  may  more  easily 
compare  it  with  the  authentic  account  preserved  by  SpineUi.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  banquets  given  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  King,  where  there  wanted 
no  damsels  meet  for  the  dance,  or  music  with  excellent  voices  both  of  men 
and  children,  Cavendish  thus  proceeds : — '^  I  have  seen  the  King  suddenly 
^*  come  in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a  dozen  of  other  maskers,  all  in  garments 
<*  like  shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson  satin  paned, 
^  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good  proportion  of  visnomy ;  their 
"  hairs  and  beards  either  of  fine  gold  wires,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  being 
<*  of  black  silk ;  having  sixteen  torchbearers,  besides  their  drums,  and  other 
^  persons  attending  upon  them,  with  visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin,  of  the 
^*  same  colours.  And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  hall,  ye 
**  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  water-gate,  vnthout  any 

'  <<  noise ;  where  against  his  coming  were  laid  charged  many  chambers,  and 
'*  at  his  landing  they  were  all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a  rumble  in  the 
.^^  air  that  it  was  like  thunder.    It  made  all  the  noblemen,  gentlewomen, 
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A.D.  1527.       Whilst  the  English  court  was  thus  spending  the  sea- 
The  Spa-       SOU  in  pleasure   and   amusements^  Charles   prepared  to 

niards  and 
Grermans  in  ' 

Italj.  <<  and  ladies  to  muse  what  it  should  mean,  coming  so  suddenly,  thej  sitting 

**  quietly  at  a  solemn  banquet ;  under  this  sort.  First,  ye  shall  perceive 
^'  that  the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  banquetwise  covered, 
''  my  lord  Cardinal  sitting  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  and  there  having  his 
*'  service  all  alone ;  and  then  was  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman,  or  a 
^*  gentleman  and  gentlewoman,  throughout  all  the  tables  in  the  chamber  on 
**  the  one  side,  which  wei-e  made  and  joined  as  it  were  but  one  table.  All 
"  which  order  &nd  device  was  done  and  devised  by  the  lord  Sands,  lord 
"  chamberlain  to  the  King,  and  also  by  Sir  Heniy  Guilford,  comptroller  to 
**  the  King.  Then  immediately  after  this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  Cardinal 
^*  desired  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  to  look  what  this  sudden 
*^  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  They, 
*^  thereupon  looking  out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again,  and 
^'  showed  him  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  should  be  some  noblemen  and 
*^  strangers  arrived  at  his  bridge,  as  ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince. 
^'  With  that,  quoth  the  Cardinal,  '  I  shall  desire  you,  because  ye  can  speak 
'*  '  French,  to  take  the  pains  to  go  down  into  the  hall  to  encounter  and  to 
^'  *  receive  them,  according  to  their  estates,  and  to  conduct  them  into  this 
^*  '  chamber,  where  they  shall  see  us,  and  all  these  noble  personages  sitting 
^'  <  merrily  at  our  banquet,  desiring  them  to  sit  down  with  us,  and  to  take 
**  ^  part  of  our  fare  and  pastime.'  Then  [they]  went  incontinent  down 
*'  into  the  hall,  where  they  received  them  with  twenty  new  torches,  and 
*^  conveyed  them  up  into  the  chamber,  with  such  a  number  of  drums  and 
"  fifes  aa  I  have  seldom  seen  together  at  one  time  in  any  masque.  At  their 
**  arrival  into  the  chamber,  two  and  two  together,  they  went  directly  before 
''  the  Cardinal,  where  he  sat,  saluting  him  very  reverently  :  to  whom  the 
'^  Lord  Chamberlain  for  them  said,  '  Sir,  forasmuch  as  they  be  etraogers, 
"  '  and  can  speak  no  English,  they  have  desired  me  to  declare  imto  your 
^^  <  Grace  thus  :  they,  having  understanding  of  this  your  triumphant  ban** 
^*  *  quet,  where  was  assembled  such  a  number  of  excellent  fair  dames,  could 
'<  '  do  no  less,  under  the  supportation  of  your  good  Grace,  but  to  repair 
'<  <  hither  to  view  as  well  theb  incomparable  beauty,  as  for  to  accompany 
^  *  them  at  mumchance,  and  then  after  to  dance  with  them,  and  so  to  have 
"  *  of  their  acquaintance.'  And,  Sir,  they  furthermore  require  of  your 
<'  ^  Grace  licence  to  accomplish  the  cause  of  their  repair.'  To  whom  the 
"  Cardinal  answered,  that  he  was  very  well  contented  they  should  so  do« 
*^  Then  the  maskers  went  first,  and  saluted  all  the  dames  as  they  sat,  and 
*^  then  returned  to  the  most  worthiest,  and  there  opened  a  cup  full  of  gold, 
*<  with  crowns  and  other  pieces  of  coin,  to  whom  they  set  divers  pieces  to 
''  cast  at.  Thus  in  this  manner  perusing  all  the  'ladies  and  gentlewomeUi 
'<  to  some  they  lost^  and  of  some  they  won.     And  thus  done  they  re- 
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renew  the  wm  in  Italy,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,    A.D.  1527. 
rapacity,   cruelty  and  deceit,    such  as  had  scarcely  dis- 

^  turned  unto,  the  Gardimd^with  great  reyerenoe,  pouring  down  all  the 

'^  crowns  in  the  cnp,  which  was  about  two  hundred  crowns.    '  At  all,' 

^  quoth  the  Cardinal ;  and  so  cast  the  dice,  and  won  them  all  at  a  cast ; 

*^  whereat  was  great  joj  made.      Then  quoth  the  Cardinal  to  my  Lord 

^  Chamberlain,  'I  pray  jou,'  quoth  he,  ^  show  them  that  it  seemeth  me 

**  *  that  there  should  be  among  them  some  nobleman,  whom  I  suppose  to  be 

<<  <  much  more  worthy  of  honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place 

^  *  than  I ;  to  whom  I  should  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my 

*^  *  place,  according  to  my  duty.*    Then  spake  my  Lord  Chamberlain  unto 

'*  them  in  French,  declaring  my  lord  Cardinal's  mind ;  and  they,  rounding 

^*  him  again  in  the  ear,  my  Lord  Chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  Cardinal, 

^'  *  Sir,  they  confess,*  quoth  he,  ^  that  among  them  thei^e  is  such  a  noble 

'^  '  personage,  whom,  if  your  Grace  can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is 

<*  <  cont^ited  to  disclose  himself,  and  to  accept  your  place  most  worthily.' 

*'  With  that  the  Cardinal,  taking  a  good  advisement  among  them,  at  the 

'^  last,  quoth  he,  ^  Me  seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  should 

'^  '  be  even  he.'    And  with  that  he  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  offered  the' 

*'  same  to  the  g^tleman  in  the  black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.    The 

'^  person  to  whom  he  offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a 

'^  comely  knight,  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  more  resembled  the 

<^  King's  person  in  that  mask  than  any  other.    The  King,  hearing  and 

'^  perceiving  the  Cardinal  so  deceived  in  his  estimation  and  choice,  could 

'*  not  forbear  laughing ;    but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and  Master  Neville's 

^'  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  • 

'<  all  noble  estates  there  assembled,  seeing  the  King  to  be  there  amongst 

^  them,  rejoiced  very  much.     The  Cardinal  eftsoons  desired  his  Highness 

*^  to  take  the  place  of  estate ;  to  whom  the  King  answered,  that  he  would 

'^  go  first  and  shift  his  apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went  straight  into  my 

^*  Lord's  bedchamber,  where  was  a  great  fire  made  and  prepared  for  him ; 

**  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with  rich  and  princely  garments.     And  in 

^  the  time  of  the  King's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were  clean 

'^  taken  up,  and  the  tables  spread  again  with  new  and  perfumed  cloths ; 

^  every  man  sitting  still  until   the  King  and  his  maskers  came  in  among 

*^  them  again,  every  man  being  newly  apparelled.    Then  the  King  took 

^  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  to 

**.  sit  still  as  they  did  before.    Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the 

^*  King's  majesty,  and  to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein,  I  suppose, 

*'-  were  «efved  two  hundred  dishes,  or  above,  of  wondrous  costly  meats  and 

''  devices,  snbtilly  devised.     Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole  night  with 

'*  banqueting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great  comfort 

^  of  the  King,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility  there  assembled." 
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A.D.  1527.  graced  war  even  ia  Heathen  times.  The  idea  of  pro- 
viding adequate  pay  and  provisions  for  his  armies  in 
^  Italy  never  entered  his  thoughts.  War  was  to  be  fed 
by  war.  The  licentiousness  of  a  brutal  and  demoralized 
soldiery,  long  accustomed  to  violence  and  rapine,  was 
allowed  to  display  itself,  unchecked  by  its  mercenary 
officers,  in  every  form  of  excess  which  could  disgrace 
humanity.  In  the  political  schemes  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  no  one  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  the  population, 
whose  fields  were  trampled  down,  whose  houses  were 
rifled,  whose  wives  and  daughters  were  violated,  without 
compunction,  by  Spaniards  and  Germans,  the  former  of 
whom  were  mainly  recruited  from  Maroons  or  renegade 
Moors,  and  the  latter  from  the  robber  fastnesses  of 
Germany,  On  the  pretext  of  demanding  their  pay,  they 
refused  to  stir  except  when  they  pleased,  or  rather  where 
the  expectations  of  plimder  led  them.  On  the  march 
they  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  and  dispersed  themselves  in 
all  directions  for  fuel  and  provisions,  regardless  alike  of 
friend  or  of  foe.  In  the  great  cities,  as  in  Milan,  the 
common  soldiers  washed  their  feet  in  rose-water,  drank 
the  choicest  wines,  plundered  the  churches,  and  laid  under 
contribution,  for  their  maintenance,  all  who  were  not 
rich  or  fortunate  enough  to  flee  and  find  an  asylum 
elsewhere.  "At  Morence,*'  says  a  contemporary,  "they 
"  robbed  the  temples,  slew  the  religious,  made  use  of 
"  the  holy  oil  and  chrism  to  smear  their  shoes,  cut  the 
"  crucifix  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  threw  it  into 
"  the  fire.  In  Borgo  Donnino,  where  stood  an  image 
"  of  St.  Anthony,  they  plundered  the  church  in  which 
"  the  people  had  stored  their  goods  for  security,  tied 
<'  a  halter  round  the  image,  as  if  it  were  alive,  and 
"  hauled  it  up  and  down  like  a  malefactor.  Milan, 
"  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  is  empty  of  all 
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**  its  more  respectable  inhabitants.''^  It  was  in  this  city  a.d.  1527. 
that  the  soldiers  threatened  Bourbon  to  sack  the  town 
if  their  wages  were  not  duly  paid.  Here  also  Bourbon 
put  the  principal  inhabitants  to  the  torture  to  procure 
the  money.  ^'The  Swabians  and  Spaniards/'  says  Bus- 
sell,  "commit  horrible  atrocities.  They  have  burned 
"  houses  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  millions  of  ducats^ 
"  with  all  the  churches,  images,  and  priests  that  fell 
"  into  their  hands.    They  compelled  priests  and  monks 

"  to  violate  the  nuns They  did  not  spare  the 

"  boys,  and  carried  off  the  girls;  and  whenever  they 
"  found  the  host  in  the  church  they  threw  it  into  the 
"  river,  or  the  vilest  places  they  could  find.  ....  Woe 
"  to  us,  woe  to  the  Emperor,  if  these  Germans  and 
"  Spaniards  ever  get  the  upper  hand."^ 

It    might    have  been  supposed   that  such  hordes  of  The  Pope 
lank  aad  hungry  wolves  could   more  than    once  have  KSTSfied, 

« 

been  taken  at  advantage,  and  have  been  easily  dispersed 
by  the  League ;  but  the  army  of  the  confederates,  com- 
manded  by  the  duke  of  TJrbino,  an  incompetent,  ir- 
resolute, and  indolent  general,  did  nothing;  either,  as 
it  was  then  thought,  from  the  Duke's  treachery,  or  really 
from  his  inability.  This,  however,  naay  be  said  in  his 
excuse;  that  the  vacillation  of  Clement  paralyzed  the 
little  energy  of  the  leaguers.  In  a  fit  of  resentment, 
he  had  written  a  very  bitter  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
excusing  himself  for  the  part  he  had  taken,  aoid  attri- 
butiQg  his  hostility  to  the  Emperor's  determination  to  \ 
ruin  Italy  and  devastate  the  patrimony  of  the  Church. 
[Frightened  at  his  own  audacity,  he  attempted  to  recall 
the  letter,  and  substitute  one  of  a  milder  tone  in  its 
place.  But  his  repentance  came  too  late.  Before  the 
Nuncio  who  had  charge  of  it  could  be  made  aware  of  this 

1  p,  1233.  *  p.  1376. 


A.D.  1627.   ehange  in  the  mind  of  .the:Soveteign  Paotifl^  he  had  de- 
Hvered  the  Pope's  defiant  missive,  and  roused  ta  boiling 
pitch  the  anger  of  Charies,  who  responded  in  the  same 
tone.    On  the  arrival  of  the  second  letter  his  qnger  was 
molMed«    He  expressed  his.  desire  to  secore.  the  peace 
of  Christendom  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  Pope; 
but  though  Charles    seldom    betrayed  his  .  emotion  by 
word  or  gesture,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  forgive  and 
to  forget.     Qlement  himself,  a  prey  alternately  to  fear 
and  hope,  vacillating^  between  his  wish  for  peace  and  his 
hatred  of  Imperial  arrogance,  leaned  first  to:  one  side, 
then    to    the    other,   suspected    alike    by   friends    and 
foes.      His  •  allies    considered  it  a  waste   of   men  and 
treasure  to    support  a  cause,  which,    as  it  seemed    to 
them,  the  Pope  would  be  the  first  to  betray ;   whilst 
his  foeS)  playing  upon  his  fears,  augmented  their  de- 
mands in    proportion  to  his  inability  to    refuse  them. 
Tom    by   conflicting    passions,    distracted   by    opposite 
counsels,  the  Pope  could  decide  neither  on  peace  nor .  on 
war.    Both  were  alike  objectionable.    The. Viceroy  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  peace,  Milan  for  Bourbon, — 
full  restitution  of  the  Colqnnese, — right  of  presentation 
to  fifteen  sees  in  Naples, — 200,000  ducats  for  the  soldiers, 
for  the  last,  and  200,000    ducats  more  for  the  coming 
year.^      Outrageous  as  such  demands  may  appear,  the 
Pope    was    inclined    to    accept    them.      The   Germans 
were  preparing  to. advance;   the  Viceroy  from  Naples, 
Bourbon  from  Milan,  were  turning  their  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Bome,  and  of  Elorence,  the  patrimonial  in- 
heritance of  the  Pope.    An  ineffectual  attack  on  Fro- 
sinone,  belonging  to  the  Estates  of  the  Church,  a  more 
conciliatory  letter  from  the  Emperor,  jealousy  of  Bour- 
bon, who  had    now  started  from  Milan,    induced    the 

1  pp.  1234,  1257. 
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Viceroy  to  xuod^iafe  his  demands ;  aiid  a  trooe  for  4-^*  ^^^*\ 
eight  days  iras^  aixanged,  in'  order  to  commumca<te  the 
terms  to  the  Venetians.^  Meantime  money  and  re- 
inforcements had  arrived  from  ^France  and  England.^ 
E/Hssell  on  the'  part  of  England,  the  Venetians  for 
themselves,  refused  to  be  parties  to  the  accommoda* 
tion  with  the  Viceroy.  The  Pope,  now  in  expectation 
of  farther  aid,  was  not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of 
changing  his  mind  once  more.  "  The  Pope,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, "has  received  immense  consolation,  in  the 
midst  of  his  distresses,  &om  the  King  and  Wolsey. 
Three  times  30,000  crowns  would  not  have  encouraged 
him  more  than  their  kind  words  have  done,  bidding  him 
"  not  to  fear  any  danger,  for  whether  a  universal  peace 
"  be  made,  or  the  Emperor  refuse  it,  they  will  still 
"  support  him,  ...  The  Pope  is  particularly  pleased 
with  Russell's  commiBsion  to  the  Viceroy  (i.  e.  to 
make  peace),  and  will  be  delighted  if  hp  can  ob- 
"  tain  a  suspension  of  hostilities  without  being  called 
"  upon  to  pay  money."*  But  though  a  new  gleam  of 
.prosperity  had  thus  broken  upon  the  League,  terror,  aug- 
mented with  impatience,  proved  a  stronger  motive  than 
any  other  in  the. breast  of  Clement  VII.  Two  days  after, 
his  fears  of  the  Emperor  prevailed  over  his  better  reso- 
lution. He  was  urgent  that  Bussell  should  go  to  the  Urges  ao- 
Viceroy  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  at  any  hazard;  for  tion. 
his  confederates  if  possible,  for  himself  by  all  means.^ 
In  vain  it  was  represented  to  him  that  a  little  patience 
and  exertion  on  his  part  would  end  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  enemies ; — ^that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans 
could  take  no  towns,  for  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
xuidertake  a  protracted  siege, — ^and  if  they  attacked  any. 
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A.D.  1527.   they  must  attack  Florence,  where  they  could' easily  be 

broken.  Such  a  thought  threw  his  Holiness  into  agonies 
of  despair.  Any  attack  upon  Florence  by  the  Impe* 
rialists  was  a  calamity  too  terrible  to  be  borne.  "We 
"  told  him,"  says  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  "  to  remember 
"  what  Guicciardini  and  others  had  written,  that  Flo- 
**  rence  was  wholly  impregnable,  especially  now  that  it 
"  had  been  fortified  according  to  the  plans  of  Peter 
"  of  Navarre.  He  could  only  wring  his  hands,  and 
"  declare  that  if  he  were  the  cause  of  bringing  an 
*^  enemy  into  Tuscany  all  his  relations  would  be 
"  banished.  France  gave  him  nothing  but  words.  He 
"  was  too  poor  and  too  weak  to  support  the  burthen 
"  alone.*' 
An  annis-  Biussell  returned  with  .  Fieramosca  from  the  Viceroy 

'  on  the  21st,  bringing  proposals  for  an  armistice  between 
the  Emperor,  France,  and  Venice,^  on  the  most  favor- 
able terms.  The  Viceroy  no  longer  demanded  money 
or  security,  or  even  restitution  of  the  Oolonnese ;  "  and 
the  Pope,  thinking  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost, 
would  have  concluded  negociations  on  the  spot,"  if 
Russell  had  not  urged  him  to  wait  for  the  answer  of  his 
confederates.*  His  fears  and  suspicions  arose  at  every 
symptom  of  delay  —  even  at  the  necessary  precautions 
required  for  binding  the  Imperialists  to  their  promise. 
Florence  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  alarm;  but  he 
distrusted  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  was  convinced  that 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Venetians  had  funds  sufficient 
for  maintaining  the  war.  Distrusting  all,  he  resolved 
to  act  for  himself,  and  coming  events,  now  advancing 
with  terrible  pace,  precipitated  his  resolution. 
BourWfl  Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  himself  any  longer 

Rome.  in  MUan,  Bourbon  had  sent  a  message  to  Freundsberg, 

T —  -     r  ■     —     _      -  ^  —   ■    ■         _  ■     ■ ^ ^ —   _         —  ■  ■■        ■ 
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a  commander  of  German  mercenaries^  to  join  him  with  A.D.  1527. 
his  forces  before  the  walls  of  Piacenza.  On  the  20th 
of  February  he  crossed  the  Trebbia,  with  an  army 
composed  of  12,000  German  foot,  4,000  Spaniards,  2,000 
Italian  volunteers,  and  5,000  lances.  On  the  22nd  he 
arrived  at  San  Donnino,  traversed  Reggio,  passed  the 
Secchia,  reached  Buonporto  on  the  5th  of  March.  At 
Fiesole  he  visited  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  concert 
measures  for  the  campaign.  On  the  7th  he  lodged  at 
San  Giovanni,  near  the  confines  of  Bologna,  giving 
out  that  he  intended  to  pass  on  to  Naples.  On  the 
14th  the  troops  mutinied  for  pay,  pillaged,  the  Duke's 
lodgings,  and  slew  one  of  his  gentlemen.  A  heavy 
fall  of  snow  and  rain  prevented  their  advance  for  the 
present. 

Meanwhile,    the  Pope,    harassed    beyond  measure  at  Bourbon  and 
the  approach  of  the  Imperialists,  afraid  lest  the  Ploren-  reject  t^ 
tines  should  throw  off   their  allegiance,  well  aware  of  armistice. 
the  intentions  of   the  soldiers  under  Bourbon  to  sack 
and  pillage  Rome,  had  arranged  on  the  15th  a  truce 
of  eight  months  with  the  Imperialists,^  and  despatched 
Fieramosca  to  communicate    the  intelligence  to  Bour- 
bon.    Confiding  in  the  promises  and  pretences  of  the 
Viceroy,   Clement,  with  incredible  temerity,    disbanded 
his  forces,  retaining    only  200  light  horse    and    2,000 
foot.    On  Pieramosca's  appearance  in  Bourbon's  camp, 
he  was  roughly  handled  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  pro- 
positions rejected.    Too  late,*  Clement  now  endeavored 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  revoke  the  conditions  he  had  \ 
made  with  the  Viceroy,   in  whose  conduct  it   is  hard 
to  say  whether  duplicity  or  cowardice  was  the  prevailing 
element.'     In  the  first  instance,  Bourbon  had  intended 
to  lay  siege  to  Plorence,  as  many  of  its  citizens  were 

1  Ven.  Cal^  p.  38.  «  25  ApriL  »  p.  1375, 
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A  J).  1527.  ansioiis  to  expel  the  Medici.  But  the  appearance  of 
the  duke  of  XJrbino  on  the  25th  at  once  pacified  the 
sedition,  and  put  the  city  into  a  posture  pf  defence.^ 
On  the  27th  Bourbon  turned  his  steps  to  Eome.  His 
march  was  encumbered  with  numerous  obstacles.  Snow 
and  rain  had  fallen  in  great  abundance,  rendering  roads 
and  rivers  impassable,  and  the  transport  of  artillery 
impossible.  It  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time,  in  order 
to  take  the  Romans  unprepared,  and  anticipate  a  counter 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who, 
with  characteristic  indecision,  wasted  the  precious  hours 
iQ  making  preparation,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  when 
Bourbon  was  at  B/ome,  had  advanced  no  further  than 
Perugia.  Leaving  their  artillery  at  Siena,  and  forsaking 
the  high  road,  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  with  incre- 
dible  labour,  threaded  their  way  by  bridlepaths  and 
mountainous  defiles,  making  no  stay  to  collect  provisions, 
of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need.  In  Home  aU  was 
confusion.  The  Pope,  trusting  entirely  in  his  perplexity 
to  Benzo  da  Ceri,  a  soldier  of  mor^  vanity  than  ex- 
perience, who  had  hurriedly  levied  recruits  from  the 
stable  boys  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  shops  of  artificers, 
neglected  to  take  the  commonest  precautions  for  retarding 
the  advance  of  Bourbon,  or  securing  the  safety  of  the 
city.  No  bridges  were  cut,  no  adequate  means  adopted 
for  strengthening  the  defences,  many  of  which  had 
fallen  iato  ruins. 
3^^yl^Q^  Arriving    at  Bome    on  Saturday,  the  4th  of    May,* 

J:PP^^®"     Bourbon  posted  his  troops  behind   St.  Peter's,  near  the. 

St.  Pancras  gate;  and  immediately  sent  a  trumpet  to 
the  Pope,  demanding  permission  to  enter  the  city  and 
purchase  provisions.  Notwithstanding  all  the  hardships 
and    privations  to  which  his  army  had    been  e:!tposed 

1  pp.  1380, 1387.  a  See  p.  1418. 
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during  its  march,  mstead.  of  being '  dixnioished,  its  A.D.  is^j, 
numbers  had  been  greatly  increased  by  Italian  rene-» 
gades.  It  had  swept  into  its  track  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  through  which  it  passed,  all  of  whom 
eagerly  joined  its  ranks,  hoping  to  share  in  the 
plunder.  Barbarians  have  done  much  in  the  course 
of  ages  to  injure  Borne;  but  barbarians  could  have 
done  little  had  they'  not  been  aided  by  Italian  hands 
and  Italian  treachery.  Bome's  worst  enemies  have 
proceeded  from  its  own  loin&  By  the  adyice  of 
Italians,  Bourbon  had  been  induced  to  besiege  Flo- 
unce, hoping  to  reward  his  soldiers  with  its  spoils. 
By  the  same  advice,  when  he  found  the  Florentines 
resolved  to  defend  themselves,  he  had  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  advanced  with  his  troops  to  Borne.  Italians 
guided  his  march,  Italian  heads  plotted  and  directed 
the  attack*  The  Germans  under  Freundsberg  had  left 
their  country,  shoeless  and  penniless.  Bagged  and  half- 
starved  by  their  long  privations,  they  had  but  one 
thought,-^to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  fill  their  pockets. 
The  Spaniards,  licentious,  sensual,  and  perfidious,  long 
accustomed  to  the  idleness  and  dissipation  of  Milan, 
had  been  induced  to  evacuate  their  quarters  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  expecting  to  find  in  Bome 
a  richer  and  more  luscurious  capital  than  that  which 
they  had  left.  But  for  these  passions  they  had  one 
palliation;  Italy  was  not  their  country,  nor  was  Bome 
their  capitaL  Not  less  rapacious  than  the  Germans,  not 
less  cruel  and  perfidious  than  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian 
plundered  and  sacked  his  common  counl^,  and  led  its' 
enemies  to  the  spoil  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  strength  to  have  seized  alone. 

The  mioming  of  the  6th  rose  heavy  with  clouds  and  Attack  upon 
fogs,  hiding   from  the  Bomans  the  advice    and    ma- 
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A,D.  1527.    noeuvres  of  their  assailajits.  .  Their  artillery,  in  which 

alone  they  had  the  advantage,  proved  useless.  The 
guns  from  their  forts  thundered  idly  in  the  air,  more 
mischievous  to  themselves  than  their  enemy.  Twice 
the  assault  was  given,  and  twice  the  assailants  were 
repulsed.  At  the  third  onset,  Bourbon  was  seen, 
conspicuous  in  his  white  armour,  holding  a  ladder  in 
his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  beckoning  his  soldiers 
to  follow.  He  had  scarcely  mounted  the  second 
round,  when  he  was  struck  with  a  harquebus  from 
behind,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  Thurion 
gate.  Some  say  that  he  died  immediately,  and  that 
a  cloak  was  thrown  over  his  body  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  soldiers;  others 
say  that  when  he  found  himself  wounded,  he  was 
assisted  to  descend,  carried  into  a  neighbouring  chapel, 
and  when  the  Thurion  gate  was  taken,  conveyed  into 
the  church  of  San  Sisto.^  "  Before  his  death  he  con- 
"  fessed,  received  his  Creator,  and  desired  to  be  taken 
*'  to  Milan,  though  some  thought  he  meant  Bome;  for 
"  he  died  murmuring  ^  Some,  ib  Some.^^^ 

More  thick  and  murky  fell  the  mist,  hiding  from 
each  other  assailants  and  assailed.  In  the  pause,  Benzo, 
who  defended  the  walls  with  4,000  men,  cried  out  that 
Bourbon  and  Orange  were  taken;  but  the  Spaniards, 
with  renewed  cries  of  Came,  came, — Sangre,  somgre, — 
Bourbon,  Bourhon,  carried  the  ramparts  with  a  desperate 
eflfort,  and  drove  the  defenders  before  them,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon.  As  an  indication  of  the  utter  want 
of  care  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy  endeavored  to  gain  admittance 
unperceived,  by  the  bastion  of  San  Spirito,  near  the 
garden    of   cardinal    Ermellino,   where    the  walls   were 

1  p.  1418.  a  Ibid. 
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low,  and  their  continuity  interrupted  by  a  small  house,    A.D.  1527. 
which  had  only  been  masked  with  clay.^    Here  a  small 
body  of  Spaniards  contrived  to  gain  an  entry;  and  the 
besieged,  seeing  their  approach,  and  believing  the  city 
to  be  taken,  fled  in  disorder.     Some  were  crushed  in 
their  flight,  others  jumped  into  the  Tiber ;  soldiers  and 
people  were  mingled  together  in  one  headlong  and  in- 
discriminate   rout.     The  Pope,    who    sat    unmoved  in 
his  chair  at  St.  Peter's,  and   only  smiled  at  the  fears 
of   the  anxious  throng  by  whom  he  was   surrounded, 
now  fled  in  precipitation  along  the  corridor  which  leads 
to    the    Castle    of   St.    Ai^gelo.     The  approaches    were 
obstructed    by    a    vast    crowd    of    prelates,    merchants, 
Jews,    and   ladies,   all    fleeing   for    safety  in   the  same 
direction.      As   the   Pope   and    the  higher  ecclesiastics 
pressed    in    for   admittance,    the    hopeless   fugitives    of 

» 

lower  rank  were  driven  back,  and,  compelled  to  make 
way,  were  crushed  to  death,  or  forced  over  the  bridge 
into  the   Tiber.     The  rusty  portcullis  was  lowered  with 
difficulty,  and  the  hapless  crowd  without  was  abandoned  to 
the  rage  of  the  infuriated  foe.     No  one,  says  an  eyewitness, 
had  resolution  enough,   like  Horatius  Codes,  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  or  prudence  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  bridge, 
which  would  have  embarrassed  the  invaders,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  &re  of  St.  Angelo.     Small  and  ineffectual 
as  were  the  means  of  defence  left  at  the  disposal  of 
the    Sovereign  Pontiff,    they   were    rendered    more    in- 
effectual still  by  the  total  absence  of  plan,  co-operation, 
leadership,  individual  bravery,  or  presence  of  mind.    All 
fled  like  sheep  before  wolves,  or  glided  adroitly  into  the 
ranks    of   their    pursuers,   turning    their    arms    against 
their  countrymen. 

Seeing    the    walls     left    defenceless,    the    Spaniards  The  cruel 

conduct  of 

1  Buonaparte,  p.  202.  ^^^  invaders. 
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A.D.  1527.   shouted  to  their  comrades  to  advance,  and  the  carnage 

became  general.  No  quarter  was  given,  no  sex  and  no 
age  was  spared.  Abandoning  their  arms,  the  Romans 
fled  in  vain  for  protection  to  their  churches  and  their 
altars.  Altars  and  churches  were  little  regarded  by 
demoralized  Spaniards,  and  by  Germans  more  brutal 
than  Goths  or  Vandals. 

Abandoning  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo  as  hopeless, 
and  leaving  a  strong  guard  at  its  gates  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  the  enemy 
now  divided  themselves  into  companies  and  plundered 
the  city.  Resistance  was  in  vain,  if  any  thought  of 
resistance.  The  wretched  inhabitants,  exposed  to  the 
passions  of  a  brutal  and  infuriated  soldiery,  could  only 
offer  their  goods  to  be  burnt  or  pillaged,  happy  if, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  precious  or  dear  to 
them,  they  could  save  their  lives.  Not  unfrequently, 
when  they  had  sacrificed  all,  they  were  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  passion,  or  to  gratify 
a  savage  jest.  If  fathers  and  mothers  wept  at  the 
murder  of  their  children,  or  the  violation  of  their 
daughters,  their  emotions  were  interpreted  as  an  insult 
to  the  victors ;  if  they  hid  their  emotions  under  a  forced 
tranquillity,  they  were  exposed  to  still  greater  cruelties 
for  their  assumed  indifference.  Convents  and  churches 
were  no  more  spared  than  private  houses.  The  re- 
straints that  religion  might  otherwise  have  imposed 
only  stimulated  the  licentiousness  of  the  invaders;  and 
the  most  obscene  debaucheries  were  mingled  with  acts 
of  revolting  blasphemy  and  indescribable  brutality. 

When  the  soldiers  had,  in  some  measure,  slaked  their 
thirst  for  blood,  they  fell  to  rifling  the  churches.  It 
would  be  mere  mockery  to  suppose  that  religion  had 
any    share  in  these  enormities,   or  that   the  Lutheran 
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tenets  of   the  Germans   transported  them  with    icono-   A.D.  1527. 

clastic  zeal  to  shatter  images,  and  set  fire  to  shrines  and 

religious  houses.    Yet  the  evidence  is  indisputable  that 

Lutherans  at  the  time  looked  upon  these  scenes  with     ' 

more  than  pious  resignation,  and  imagined  that  Luther 

was  honored   by  an    impious  travestie  of  holy  things 

enacted  by  a  disorderly  horde  of  robbers.    No  sooner  did 

they  enter  a  church  than  they  swept  away  copes,  chalices, 

images,  and  ornaments, — all,  in   short,  that  was  really 

valuable,   or  thought  to  be.     Relics  were  cast  to  the 

ground,  with  an  air  of  contempt ;  images  of  saints  were 

plucked  from  their  niches,  broken  up,  or  thrown  into 

the  fire.    Pictures  and  frescoes  were  mutilated  in  sport. 

Some  breaking  into  the  sacristies,  put  on  the  vestments, 

and  mounting  the  altar  officiated  in  derision,  substituting 

for  prayers  the  most  horrible  blasphemies.  Others  paraded 

the  streets  in  the  robes  and  ornaments  of  bishops  and 

cardinals.      One   group  of  Lutheran  infantry,  in  their 

drunken    orgies,    laid    hold    of   the  cardinal  Ara  Celi, 

carried  him  on  a  bier  throughout  the  streets  of  Rome, 

singing  the  office  for  the  dead.     Stopping  before  one 

of  the  churches  they   pronounced  over  him  a  funeral 

oration,  iaterlarded  with  the  most  revolting  obscenities. 

Then  taking  him  to  their  quarters  they  compelled  him 

to  serve  them  with  the  choicest  wines  in  consecrated 

vessels.    The  higher  the   rank  of    their    prisoners,  the 

greater  their  reputation  for  wealth,    the  more    refined 

and    exquisite  were    the    tortures    prepared   for    them. 

Some  were  suspended  by  their  arms  in  the  air;   others, 

with  their  feet  shackled,  were  dangled  over  wells  and 

deep  pits  of  water,  with  the  threat  of  having  the  rope 

cut  if  they  did  not  declare  where  their  treasures-  were 

hidden.      Many  sunk  under  the    blows   they  received, 

or  were  branded  with  fire  in  diflferent  parts  of    their 

1  2 
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A.Di  1527.    bodies,   or  their  teeth   torn  out,    or  molten  lead   poured 

into  their  mouths.  In  one  instance,  a  prelate  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  with  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  it.  As  the  soldier  who  was 
drawing  it  off  lost  patience,  his  corporal,  seeing  his 
embarrassment,  drew  his  knife,  cut  off  the  prisoner's 
finger,  and  presented  it  to  his  comrade.  Drawing  off  the 
ring,  the  soldier  threw  back  the  finger  in  the  face  of 
the  imhappy  prisoner.  It  might  have  seemed  as  if  the 
old  persecuting  era  of  Nero  and  Domitian  had  returned, 
— only  that  in  the  worst  days  of  these  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith  no  brutality,  no  licentiousness,  had  ever 
reached  the  height  to  which  these  soldiers  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire,  and  of  him  who  was  the  hereditary 
patron  of  the  Church,  now  carried  their  excesses. 

Helped  by         Pierce    and    brutal    as  were  these  German  troopers, 

T*    1* 

drawn  from  the  robber  fastnesses  of  their  own  land, 
and  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  found  guides  and 
advisers  in  their  renegade  Italian  associates,  and  the 
vilest  scum  of  the  vilest  population.  Italian  servants 
betrayed  their  masters.  Italian  residents  pointed  out 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country  the  most  costly  palaces, 
the  secret  retreats  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  defence- 
less. Italian  ingenuity  suggested  the  more  refined 
methods  of  cruelty,  the  more  scandalous  violations  of 
oaths  and  promises.  No  sight  of  blood,  though  the 
blood  was  Roman,  no  misery,  no  despair,  moved  them 
to  pity,  still  less  to  interpose  and  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  unhappy  citizens.  Not  an  instance  is 
mentioned  of  these  Italians  administering  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  dying  and  the  wounded,  who  perished 
forgotten  and  neglected  alike  by  friends  and  foes. 
In    the    horrors    of    the    siege,    men,    women,    and 
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children  cast  themselves  down  from  the  roofs  of  their  A.D.  1527. 
houses,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  per- 
secutors; others  were  pushed  out  of  windows  at  the 
point  of  the  lance.  In  one  instance  a  prisoner,  unable 
any  longer  to  endure  the  tortures  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors 
by  dashing  out  his  brains  against  the  pavement;  in 
another,  a  Florentine,  who  had  paid  down  1,000  crowns 
for  his  liberty,  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was 
required  to  pay  the  same  in  gold.  Unable  to  raise 
the  sum,  he  was  again  put  to  the  torture,  and  in  his 
agony  seizing  a  poignard  from  his  tormentor,  plunged 
it  into  his  breast,  and  then  slew  himself. 

Enormous  as  was  the  booty,  it  was  soon  squandered 
in    gambling,    or    disposed    of    for    wholly    inadequate 
sums  to  the  Jewish  cormorants  and  vultures  that  hang 
on    the   skirts    of    invading    armies.     Staggering  along 
the  streets  in  rich  copes,    jewelled    collar,    and    mag- 
nificent   bracelets,    these    Grermans,    who    had    entered 
B/ome  shoeless  and  in  rags,   would   stake  and  lose  all 
on  a  throw  of    the   dice,    and,  naked  as  before,   start 
afresh    in    search    of    plunder  to  retrieve  their  losses. 
Others  might   be   seen    tramping   about    the   city,  like 
cardinals,  followed  by 'a  long  train  of  lacquies,  attended 
by  their  concubines  in  the  embroidered  robes,  the  mitres, 
and  the  chasubles  they  had  rifled  from  the  sanctuaries. 
Tlie  waste,  the  profligacy,  the  numerous  unburied  corpses, 
brought  with  them  the  usual  Nemesis  of  plague  and  fa- 
mine.   The  terrors  inspired  by  the  soldiers  had  effectually 
cut  off  all  supply  of  provisions  from  the  country;   and 
as  the  occupation   of  the  city  lasted  many  weeks,  the 
privations  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  feed  on  roots 
and    herbs,  became   intolerable.     Disease   raged   every- 
where.     The    contagion   spread    from  the    populace  to 
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A.D.  1527.   the  soldiers ;   and  the  plague,  less  discriminating  than 

the  sword,  mowed  down  alike  both  the  conqueror  and 
the  conquered. 

To  these  details,  preserved  in  the  main  by  an  eye- 
witness, Jacopo  Buonaparte,  a  gentleman  of  San  Mi- 
niate, I  add  an  abridged  account  of  the  same  siege, 
sent  by  an  Imperial  officer,  and  an  attendant  on  Bour- 
bon, to  the  Emperor  Oharles  V. 

He  writes^  in  Italian  by  the  hand  of  another,  being 
disabled,  as  will  be  shown  further  on; — ^and  proceeds 
to  say  that — 

**  After  Bourbon  had  joined  the  Emperor's  army  against  Florence  and 
Siena,  finding  that  Florence  was  well  fortified,  and  defended  bj  the  army 
of  the  League,  so  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  take  it,  and 
victuals  meanwhile  would  have  run  short,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Rome 
was  defenceless,  and  by  plundering  it  and  putting  the  Pope  to  great 
extremity  we  should  gain  all  the  rest,  Bourbon  determined  to  push  on  by 
forced  marches  to  Borne,  before  the  army  of  the  League  should  come  to  its 
assistance.  To  do  this  the  better  all  the  ai'tillery  was  left  at  Siena.  We 
accordingly  pushed  on  at  the  rate  of  20  or  24  miles  a  day,  a  speed  quite 
extraordinary  for  so  great  an  army,  oppressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger.  On 
Saturday  the  4th,  the  army  occupied  Tlsola,  seven  miles  from  Rome. 
Bourbon  and  all  the  principal  persons  were  greatly  surprised  that  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals,  seeing  their  danger,  and  being  unarmed,  sent  no  ambassador 
or  message.  Several  of  your  Majesty's  good  subjects  thought  that  if  the 
army  came  up  to  the  walls,  it  was  a  question  whether  it  could  take  the  city, 
having  no  artillery  ;  and  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  army.  But 
if  it  was  taken,  they  foresaw  it  would  have  to  be  put  to  the  sack  ;  which 
would  be  iiyurious  to  your  Majesty's  service,  because,  being  enriched  by 
plunder,  the  army  would  be  dispersed,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  would 
withdraw  to  Naples  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  troops  did  not  proceed, 
they  would  deinand  their  pay,  and  this  it  was  impossible  to  give  them. 
We,  therefore,  advised  Bourbon  to  manage  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  the  Pope,  without  the  entire  destruction  of  Home. 
Bourbon  approved  of  this,  and  desired  some  arrangement  to  enable  him 
to  pay  the  army ;  nevertheless  he  said  he  was  not  bound  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  enemy,  or  give  him  time  to  provide  for  himself, 
alleging  that  the  admiral  of  France  forbore  to  sack  Milan  when  he  had  it  in 
his  power,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking  it,  because  it  was  afterwards 

'  D  Saoco  di  fioma,  493.    (Abridged.) 
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defended  by  Signor  Prospero ;  and  that  in  another  case,  when  Chiaramonte    A.D.  1527. 
was  before  Bologna^  and  treating  with  pope  Julius,  Fabricius  Colonna  "~^ 

entered  the  city,  and  the  Pope  repudiated  the  treaty. 

<<  Bourbon  accordingly  drew  near,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the  5th,  we 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  St.  Peter's,  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Pancras. 
Nevertheless,  Bourbon  wrote  in  the  morning  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  urging 
him  to  take  some  good  appointment,  and  not  drive  matters  to  extremity. 
At  last  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  go  to  the  Pope  ;  but,  not  having  a 
safe-conduct,  it  was  thought  right  that  I  should  remain.  The  letter  was 
sent  by  a  trumpet,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  whether  it  got  to 
the  Pope's  hands  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  No  answer  came.  We  had 
promised  to  wait  till  the  22nd  hour  of  the  day,  after  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  restrain  the  army.  In  the  evening,  accordingly,  scaling 
ladders  were  provided  for  the  assault  next  morning  at  the  Borgo,  on  the 
side  of  the  furnaces,  where  the  wall  was  considered  to  be  weakest.  On  the 
morning  of  Monday,  the  6th,  the  assault  was  given,  and  by  mischance 
Bourbon  was  hit  by  a  harquebus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  near  the 
right  thigh ;  of  which  wound  he  died  immediately.  Nevertheless  the  event 
was  concealed.  The  Borgo  was  taken  that  morning.  The  Pope  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cardinals  and  men  of  the  Court,  were  in  the  palace,  but 
on  hearing  of  their  loss  withdrew  into  the  Castle  St.  Angelo. 

**  Having  entered,  our  men  sacked  the  whole  Borgo,  and  killed  almost 
every  one  they  found,  making  only  a  very  few  prisoners.  There  were  not, 
I  believe,  more  than  3,000  of  the  enemy  in  Rome,  and  they  hardly  made 
any  defence.  Unluckily  for  them  a  dark  f(^  prevailed  all  day,  and  people 
could  hardly  see  each  other.  The  fight  lasted  two  hours.  The  Romans, 
as  we  have  heard,  were  fully  persuaded  by  Renzo  da  Ceri  that  neither  the 
Borgo  nor  Rome  could  be  stormed  without  artiUery,  and  they  waited  for 
succors  firom  the  army  of  the  League.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Pope 
being  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  those  Romans  who  had  taken  arms,  and 
a  few  soldiers  that  remained,  defending  the  bridges  and  the  part  called  the 
Transtiberine,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  being  in  the  Borgo,  and  the 
captains  and  councillors  of  the  army  being  joined  together,  an  ambassador 
of  the  king  of  Portugal  came  to  us,  showing  that  some  Romans  near 
him  had  come  by  consent  of  the  Pope  to  treat  of  an  appointment.  He  was 
answered  that  if  the  Pope  could  first  put  in  the  hands  of  the  said  captains 
the  Ponte  MoUe  and  the  Transtiberine  suburb,  we  were  content  to  treat. 
The  ambassador  did  not  return  that  day  with  any  answer.  The  Trans- 
tiberine was  stormed  and  taken,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  bridges  of  Sisto 
and  S.  Maria,  by  which  the  army  made  an  entrance  into  Rome.  This  was 
early  in  the  evening  of  the  6th.  Yet  the  Romans  had  been  all  so  confident 
of  the  power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  that  not  a  single  person  had  fled  out 
of  the  city,  or  carried  anything  away.  Thus  persons  of  every  nation,  age, 
sex,  and  degree  were  taken  prisoners,  and  not  one  escaped.  All  the  monas- 
teries were  rifled,  and  the  ladies  who  had  taken  refuge  in  them  carried  off. 
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A.D.  1527.     Every  person  was  compelled  by  torture  to  pay  a  ransom,  not  according  to 

his  condition,  but  according  to  the  will  of  the  soldiers,  after  being  stripped 
of  all  his  goods.  The  greater  part  were  unable  to  pay,  and  remained  in 
prison,  subjected  to  ill  treatment.  The  cardinals  of  Siena,  Cesarino,  and 
Enchivort  remained  in  their  houses,  expecting  to  be  better  treated,  because 
they  were  Imperialists ;  and  cardinals  Bancat  [Brancazio  ?],  Trani,  and 
Jacobazio,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  friends,  had  taken  refuge  with  them, 
with  their  goods ;  but  finding  that  no  more  respect  was  paid  to  them  than 
to  the  others,  each  of  them  was  content  to  compound  for  a  great  ransom. 
Nevertheless,  even  this  did  not  help  them  much ;  for  in  three  or  four  days 
these  houses  were  entirely  sacked ;  and  with  great  difficulty  some  ladies 
and  others  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  cardinal  Colonna,  who  had  lost  every 
bit  of  furniture  he  had.  There  remained  only  a  mantle  and  a  single  shirt. 
Cardinals  S.  Sisto  and  Minerva,  who  had  remained  at  home,  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  because,  being  poor,  they  could  not  pay  a  ransom. 
The  ornaments  of  all  the  churches  were  pillaged,  and  the  relics  and  other 
sacred  things  thrown  into  sinks  and  cesspools.  Even  the  holy  places  were 
sacked.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Papal  palace,  from  basement  to 
the  top,  were  turned  into  stables  for  horses.  I  am  convinced  your  Majesty, 
as  a  most  Christian  prince,  will  be  grieved  at  all  this  havock  and  contempt 
of  the  city  of  Rofne ;  but  every  one  considers  it  has  taken  place  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God^  because  the  court  of  Rome  was  so  ill  ruled.  Neverthe- 
less the  ruin  is  too  great,  and  it  is  felt  that  no  remedy  is  possible  without 
your  Majesty's  presence  and  authority. 

''  This  army  has  neither  head  nor  members,  obedience,  nor  form  of  any 
kind.  Every  one  does  what  he  pleases.  The  prince  of  Orange  and 
Giovanni  d'Orbina  do  what  they  can,  but  it  is  of  little  use.  The  lance- 
knights  have  behaved  like  very  Lutherans,  the  others  as  among  Christians. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  sack,  which 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  gold.  It  is  believed  that  great  part  of  the 
Spaniards  will  retire  with  their  booty  to  Naples. 

"  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th,  the  second  day  of  our  entry,  the  Pope 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  captains,  praying  them  to  send  me  to  his  Holiness.  I 
accordingly  went  by  their  direction  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  I 
found  his  Holiness  with  13  of  his  cardinals,  in  great  grief,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Pope  told  me,  weeping,  in  tho  presence  of  all  the 
Cardinals,  that  since  fate  had  brought  him  to  this,  owing  to  his  trusting 
too  much  to  the  capitulation  with  the  Viceroy,  he  no  longer  wished  to 
make  any  defence,  but  would  place  his  person  and  those  of  the  Cardinals 
in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty,  and  desired  me  to  be  mediator  with  the 
captains  for  some  good  appointment,  I  gave  his  Holiness  and  the  Cardinals 
what  consolation  I  could,  saying  they  might  well  imagine  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Emperor  to  maltreat  the  Pope  or  the  Holy  See  ;  and  that 
they  were  much  to  blame,  as  it  had  been  in  their  power  by  some  good 
appointment  to  have  prevented  the  army  from  coming  so  near.     Neveithe- 
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less,  I  undertook  to  do  what  was  right,  and  went  several  times  backwards  and    A.D.  1527. 

forwards  between  the  captains,  the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals;  so  that  in  four  

days  I  had  arranged  a  capitulation,  which  was  generally  considered  useful 
and  honorable  to  your  Majesty.     I  know  not  how  your  Maj[esty  will  be 
pleased  with  what  followed,  but  that  I  leave  to  your  judgment.     The  Pope 
at  first  objected  to  the  form  of  the  obligation,  but  at  last  consented.     It  is 
true  there  was  some  impediment  on  our  part  which  delayed  the  execution ; 
this  was  the  ill  behavior  of  the  Germans,  who  were  in  hopes  that  we  should 
not  leave  Rome,  or  agree  to  any  arrangement,  until  they  were  paid  all 
that  was  due  to  them,  amounting,  by  their  reckoning,  to  300,000  scudi ; 
and  as  the  Pope  could  only  pay  100,000  scudi,  selling  all  that  he  had  in  the 
Castle,  both  of  his  own  and  of  the  Church's  ornaments,  and  goods  of  the 
Cardinals  and  others,  no  means  could  be  found  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
So  I   am  in  great  fear  lest,  by  the  brutality  of  the  Germans  and  the 
fault  of  others,  the  whole  fruit  of  our  enterprise  will  be  lost,  especially  as 
the  army  of  the  League  is  not  far  off;   not  more,  it  is  believed,  than  20  or 
25  miles  ;    and  some  of  their  men  have  made  an  attempt  to  liberate  the 
Pope.    A  few  days  later  it  was  arranged  with  the  lanceknights  that  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Pope  should  be  given  to  them;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  other  captains  promised  that  they  should  be  paid  in  full,  out  of  the  first 
moneys  recovered,  as  surety  for  which  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  be  placed 
in  their  hands.    By  these  two  conditions  we  hope  to  stave  off  their  eager- 
ness {rahbia)  to  have  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  their  hands,  for  which 
they  make  great  importunity.     In  truth,  this  treaty  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance that   your  Majesty's  servants    seem  to    have  undertaken  eveiy 
obligation  with  these  lanceknights  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals.     Some  difficulty  remains  about  finding  the  100,000  sc.,  but  I  hope 
to  hit  on  some  expedient.     Thus  it  is  determined  to  put,  tomorrow,  300 
foot  into  the  Castle,  for  its  safe  custody,  and  gradually  we  shall  see  to  the 
execution  of  the  rest.     In  reward  for  my  labours  on  the  first  day  I  treated 
with  the  Pope,  in  going  from  the  Castle  I  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by 
the  shot  of  an  harquebus  from  the  Castle,  so  I  cannot  write  with  my  own 
hand. 

'*  On  the  19th  May  I  returned  to  the  Castle  to  conclude  the  treaty  with 
the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  to  which  they  had  added  certain  articles  about  the 
departure  of  the  persons  in  the  Castle.  Vespasian  Colonna  and  the  abbot 
of  Nogera  were  with  me.  As  the  Pope  was  unable  to  pay  the  100,000  cr. 
in  money,  not  having  more  than  80,000,  we  sought  for  merchants,  who 
promised  to  pay  the  20,000  cr.  on  the  security  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals. 
The  Pope,  as  usual,  attempted  to  procrastinate,  wishing  to  see  what  assis- 
tance could  be  obtained  from  the  League.  In  this  he  was  supported  by 
Carpi  and  the  Datarj',  and  Gregory  Casale,  the  English  ambassador.  In 
consequence  of  this  delay,  it  was  determined  the  same  night  to  enclose  the 
Castle  with  intrenchments,  and  that  the  army  should  take  the  field.  Great 
difficulty  ¥ras  found  in  bringing  the  soldiers  together,  as  they  were  busy 
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A.D.  1527.    with  the  booty,  and  would  not  tnrn  out,  especially  the  lanceknights,  who 

thought  it  was  a  trick  to  get  them  out  of  their  quarters.  The  trenches  were 
60  made  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  one  else  could  escape. 

'^  Great  confusion,"  he  continues,  ^  has  prevailed  in  the  army  since  Bour- 
bon's death.  If  he  had  lived,  Rome,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  sacked, 
and  matters  would  have  been  in  a  better  course ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk 
of  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

"  Since  Bourbon's  death  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  The  Viceroy 
is  unpopular,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  is  away.  The  prince  of  Orange 
has  thought  of  himself  as  captain  general ;  and  everything  had  been  done 
in  his  name,  not  indeed  as  captain  general^  but  as  the  chief  person  in  the 
army.  He  is  a  favorite  with  the  Overmans.  We  are  expecting  to  hear  from 
your  Majesty  how  the  city  is  to  be  governed,  and  whether  the  Holy  See  is 
to  be  retained  or  not.  Some  are  of  opinion  it  should  not  continue  in 
Rome,  lest  the  French  king  should  make  a  patriarch  in  his  kingdom,  and 
deny  obedience  to  the  said  See,  and  the  king  of  England  and  all  other 
Christian  princes  do  the  same.  The  Imperialists  advise  that  the  Holy  See 
should  be  kept  so  low  that  the  Emperor  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  his 
pleasure. 

**  Since  the  Pope's  refusal  to  agree  to  the  capitulation,  the  captains  and 
counsellors  of  the  army  had  been  occupied  in  surrounding  St.  Angelo  with 
trenches,  and  preparing  to  fight  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  succour  the  Pope. 
Seeing  all  hope  of  succour  fruitless,  the  Pope  has  returned  to  the  negotia- 
tion, and  his  troops  evacuated  the  Castle,  of  which  Alarcon  took  possession 
with  300  infantry. 

^' Last  night  some  Spaniards  mutinied  against  the  Germans,  being  dis- 
satisfied that  the  money  paid  by  the  Pope  should  be  assigned  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Germans,  and  that  the  hostages  should  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  Viceroy,  who  is  not  well  looked  on  by  many,  was  afraid  of  harm  hap- 
pening to  him,  and  left  Rome.  The  marquis  del  Vasto  has  gone  with  him, 
Don  Ugo  and  Alarcon  have  remained,  and  with  the  other  captains  and 
counsellors  have  pacified  the  Germans.  Every  day  similar  dangers  and 
difficulties  have  happened,  and  the  lanceknights  did  not  refrain  from  sacking 
the  houses  of  Spaniards  and  others. 

"  There  is  much  famine  and  pestilence  here,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  leave,  because  of  the  length  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  and  for 
want  of  money  for  the  soldiers. 

**  The  prince  of  Orange  was  wounded  by  an  harquebus  ten  days  ago.  The 
shot  entered  under  the  eye,  passed  through  the  head  and  the  palate,  and  out 
under  his  ear.     There  is  good  hope  of  his  recovery. 

"  Many  think  that  if  your  Majesty  could  make  a  good  peace  with  France, 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  come  to  Italy.  In  fact,  without  your  coming, 
all  Italy  will  be  destroyed,  chiefly  because  this  army  thinks  of  nothing  but 
plunder  and  destruction,  and  there  is  no  one  to  restrain  it.  Most  of  the 
Romans  are  still  prisoners,  as  the  soldiers  demand  ransoms  at  their  pleasure. 
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which  the  inhabitants  cannot  pay,  having  lost  all    No  captain  dares  to    ^J).  1527. 
speak  of  a  remedy.  

**  The  prince  of  Orange  and  these  captains,  considering  that  I  Vforked 
much  at  the  accord  by  which  Parma  and  Piacenza  will  come  into  your 
Majesty's  hands,  have  granted  me  the  government  of  these  cities,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  substitute.  J  send  a  copy  of  the  grant,  and  beg  from 
you  a  confirmation  or  new  grant,  as  I  wish  to  give  it  to  my  brother. 

**  Now  Bourbon  is  dead,  near  whom  your  Majesty  ordered  me  to  live,  I 
wait  further  orders.    Kome,  8  June  1527." 

One  more  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  cardinal  Como 
to  his  secretary^  must  close  these  horrible  details : — 

"  Bome  was  taken  on  the  6th.  They  began  to  sack  the  city  the  same 
day.  The  sacking  and  taking  of  pnsoners  continued  for  12  days,  and  it 
would  have  lasted  longer  still  if  there  had  been  anything  to  sack,  or  any 
more  prisoners  to  take.  After  the  first  three  days,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  claimed  to  be  chief  on  the  death  of  Bourbon,  issued  a  proclamation 
against  plundering  and  taking  prisoners,  but  the  soldiers  no  longer 
acknowledged  any  superior,  and  behaved  more  cruelly  than  before.  The 
palace  of  Pompeio  Colonna,  in  which  was  the  Chancery,  was  one  of  the  first 
places  rifled ;  but  Pompeio  Colonna  had  not  yet  come  thither,  and  little 
booty  was  found  in  it.  Next  the  palace  of  Campo  di  Fiore  was  sacked, 
and  those  of  all  the  Cardinals  who  were  in  the  Castle  with  the  Pope.  An 
attack  was  then  made  on  the  palace  of  the  ambassador  of  Portugal  (Don 
Martino,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Portugal),  who  was  reported  to  have  a 
large  store  of  goods  belonging  to  merchants.  Two  Spanish  captains  volun- 
teered to  defend  the  palace  for  sufiicient  drink  money.  The  Portuguese 
ambassador,  confiding  in  the  shadow  of  his  King,  whose  kinsman  he  was, 
said  he  would  have  no  banner  but  that  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen  whose  goods  were  in  his  house,  and  who  had  fied  to 
him  for  protection,  prayed  him,  with  tears,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  captains ;  but  the  ambassador  said  it  was  against  the  honor  of  his 
sovereign.  The  captains  went  away,  and  brought  Spaniards  and  lance- 
knights,  who  entered  the  palace  together  ;  and  though  it  was  very  strong, 
and  well  fortified  with  men  and  artillery,  no  defence  was  made.  The 
whole  palace  was  sacked,  and  all  that  were  within  it  were  made  prisoners, 
both  men  and  women.  The  ambassatlor  was  taken  and  robbed,  and,  if  ho 
had  not  been  delivered  by  the  help  of  John  de  Urbino  (d'Orbina),  would  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  besides  the  money  and  goods  he  had  lost, 
amounting  to  more  than  13,000  ducats.  The  total  amount  of  property 
in  the  house  was  upwards  of  500,000  ducats :  for  it  was  the  strongest 
palace  in  Rome ;  and  all  the  Roman  gentlemen  had  deposited  their  money  and 
jewels  in  it ;  the  merchants  their  fine  goods,  and  the  Jews  their  pledges. 

"  The  soldiers  then  begnn  to  attack  tlie  other  houses  of  the  princes, 

'nSaccodiliomtt,471.    (Abridged.) 
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\_f  Romans,  and  merchants,  every  one  of  which  was  sacked,  even  to  those  of 

the  poor  water-carriers  {acquaroli).  There  remained  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  Valle,  Cesarino,  the  Fleming  Enchivort,  and  Sienna,  to  whom,  as 
they  were  Imperialists,  a  number  of  men  and  women  had  fled,  with  their 
goods,  for  protection.  These  houses  were  spared  for  eight  days.  The 
Spanish  captains,  pretending  a  wish  for  these  houses  to  be  spared,  offered 
to  protect  them  for  a  certain  sum.  At  first  they  demanded  for  each  of  the 
cardinals'  palaces  100,000  ducats,  making  it  a  great  favor  to  spare  them  on 
these  terms.  In  the  end,  Cesarino  was  compelled  to  agree  for  45,000  ducats. 
La  Valle  for  35,000,  Enchivort  for  40,000,  Siena  for  35,000.  These  sums 
were  all  paid  in  two  days.  A  day  or  two  after  the  captains  who  had  received 
the  composition  money  said  that  the  lanceknights  wanted  to  come  and  sack, 
and  that  they  could  not  prevent  them.  The  lanceknights  accordingly  attacked 
the  palace  of  the  cardinal  of  Siena,  who  thought  himself  safe  by  the  good 
cheer  he  had  offered,  and  the  friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  the 
Emperor.  The  fight  raged  in  his  palace  for  more  than  four  hours ;  it  was 
entirely  gutted,  and  the  Cardinal  himself  was  made  prisoner,  together  with 
all  that  were  within.  He  was  dragged  through  the  streets  without  his 
birretta,  with  a  sorrowful  visage,  and  many  kicks  and  blows,  and  made  to 
pay  50,000  ducats ;  and  after  he  had  paid  them,  he  was  tied  to  a  stable,  and 
his  head  would  have  been  cut  off  if  he  had  not  paid  50,000  ducats  more. 
As  he  had  no  money  he  waa' compelled  to  give  a  bill  for  the  amount.  The 
lanceknights  then  said  they  would  sack  the  palaces  of  Cesarino,  Valle,  and 
Enchivort  ;  who,  seeing  what  had  happened  to  Siena,  withdrew  in  disguise 
to  the  house  of  Pompey  Colonna.  They  had  scarcely  left  when  these  palaces 
were  all  sacked,  notwithstanding  the  composition  money  already  paid. 
Many  ladies  who  were  in  the  house  of  La  Valle  left  to  go  to  Pompey 
Colonna's,  but  before  they  could  reach  it  about  200  were  carried  off,  with 
the  greatest  cries  and  lamentations.'' 

After  a  variety  of  similar  cruelties  and  extortions 
practised  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  lanceknights,  the 
writer  proceeds : — 

'^  All  the  churches  and  monasteries,  both  of  friars  and  nuns,  were  sacked. 
Many  friars  were  beheaded,  even  priests  at  the  altar  ;  many  old  nuns  were 
beaten  with  sticks ;  many  young  ones  violatc<l,  robbed,  and  made  prisoners  ;" 
all  the  vestments,  chalices,  silver,  were  taken  from  the  churches.  The  taber- 
nacles in  which  were  contained  the  Corpus  Domini  were  broken,  and  the  Host 
itself  was  thrown,  now  on  the  ground,  now  into  the  fire,  now  trampled  under 
foot,  now  put  in  a  fryingpan  to  roast,  now  broken  into  a  hundred  pieces.  All 
the  silver  reliquaries  were  scattered  about.  The  head  of  St.  John  Baptist 
at  San  Silvestro  was  spoiled  of  its  silver  and  thrown  on  the  ground.  It 
was  picked  up  by  a  poor  old  nun.  Many  of  the  nuns  saved  themselves 
in  the  house  of  Pompey  Colonna,  where  there  were  about  600  in  one  room ; 
and  though  Pompey  Colonna  could  help  neither  friend  nor  kinsman,  no 
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injury  was  done  in  his  house.     All  the  Spaniards  and  Grermans  in  Rome,     A.D.  1527. 

both  princes,  officials,  and  men  of  the  Court,  were  plundered  and  taken  

prisoners  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  treated  just  as  cruelly  as  the 
others.  Signor  Pereres  [Perez],  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  had  to  pay  a  ransom  of  2,000  ducats.  In  short,  there  is  not 
a  house  in  Rome,  either  of  cardinals'  or  others,  not  a  church  or  monastery, 
either  of  the  Romans  or  of  foreigners,  great  or  small,  which  has  not  been 
sackecl;  even  the  houses  of  the  water-carriers  and  porters.  Cardinals, 
bishops,  friars,  priests,  old  nuns,  infants,  dames,  pages,  and  servants, — the 
very  poorest, — were  tormented  with  unheard-of  cruelties, — ^the  son  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  the  babe  in  the  sight  of  its  mother.  Fathers  were 
separated  from  sons,  husbands'  from  wives,  so  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  each  other ;  menservants  and  maidservants  tortured  to  reveal  hidden 
treasures,  and  made  prisoners,  for  the  most  part,  two  or  three  times  over ;  first 
by  the  Italians,  then  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  the  lanceknights  ; 
sometimes  by  the  very  men  who  had  already  exacted  a  fine,  and,  finding  the 
person  rich,  demanded  another.  The  houses  were  sacked  three  times:  first 
of  their  plate  and  fine  goods  ;  then  of  their  other  movables ;  lastly,  the 
villanous  Colon  nesi  came,  dying  with  hunger,  and  sacked  and  ravaged 
what  the  other  soldiers  had  not  deigned  to  take.  Laden  with  their  booty 
they  left  Rome,  taking  away  even  nails  and  iron  bars,  so  that  really  scarcely 
anything  whatever  is  left.  All  the  apothecaries'  shops  were  plundered  to 
no  purpose,  and  the  boxes  and  vases  thrown  about,  so  that  an  ounce  of 
medicine  can  hardly  be  purchased  in  Rome  for  10  ducats.  All  the  registers 
and  documents  of  the  Camera  Apostolica  were  sacked,  torn  to  pieces,  and 
partly  burnt,  so  that  not  a  piece  of  them  can  be  found  entire.  What  a 
number  of  bulls  were  mutilated,  their  lead  torn  off  to  make  bullets  for 
the  harquebuses  !  They  had  begun  to  sack  the  Pope's  beautiful  private 
library,  of  which  there  is  not  the  like  in  all  the  world  ;  but  DentuuUa,^ 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  told  them  that  the  Prince  forbad  them  to  do 
much  in  that  quarter,  as  he  had  his  wardrobe  close  by ;  which  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  them  believe. 

'^  The  whole  damage  done  in  Rome  is  estimated  by  merchants  at  six  or 
eight  millions  of  ducats  at  the  least ;  though  the  enemy  could  only  haye 
made  a  little  more  than  one  million's  worth  of  the  goods  taken,  and  another 
million  out  of  the  compositions  and  ransoms ;  but  after  emptying  all  the 
coffers  in  Rome,  they  had  100,000  ducats  in  bills.  They  had  no  general. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  their  chief  in  dignity,  but  they  would  not  obey 
him. 

"  The  lanceknights  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  Viceroy  spoken  of  *  et  li 
vogliono  male  di  morte.'  Gio.  d'Urbino  is  the  first  man  of  all  the  Spanish 
officers  that  the  Spaniards  have  obeyed.  Many  of  the  private  soldiers 
have  mode  as  much  as  25,000,  30,000,  or  even  40,000  ducats  each.     Fancy 

^  Some  error,  apparently,  in  the  transcript. 
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A.D.  1527.  what  the  captains  have  made !  The  prince  of  Orange  has  not  gained  a 
farthing.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  from  any  scruple,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  how. — Civita  Vecchia,  24  May  1527." 

Thus  was  B/ome  besieged,  taken,  and  sacked,  not  as 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Faith,  by  Goths  and  Huns,  or 
by  Turks  and  Mahommedans,  but  in  the  mature  age 
of  Christianity,  by  her  own  sons,  who  professed  the 
same  creed  and  worshipped  at  the  same  altars  as  herself. 
The  sacred  and  eternal  city,  once  mistress  of  the  world, 
exercising  a  prouder  lordship  than  Pagan  Rome  had 
ever  exercised  over  the  faith  and  consciences  of  man- 
kind, was  doomed  once  more  to  sit  in  the  dust,  and 
mourn  over  the  iniquities  of  her  own  children,  by 
whom  she  had  been  brought  to  desolation.  The  spoiling 
of  her  treasures,  the  destruction  of  her  works  of  art, 
the  harvests  of  many  generations,  the  loss  of  books 
and  records,  never  to  be  replaced,  were  trifles  in  compa- 
rison with  the  extinction  of  those  traditions  of  sanctity 
and  inviolability  which  had  descended  to  her,  as  an 
inalienable  inheritance,  from  age  to  age.  Invested  in 
the  imaginations  of  men  with  the  fulness  of  Apostolic 
authority,  the  central  home  'where  Christianity  had 
gathered  up  its  strength,  and  arrayed  itself  in  its  most 
awful  majesty,  more  sacred  than  Jewry  itself,  now  that 
Jewry  was  wholly  abandoned  to  the  Infidels,  she  was  no 
longer  the  queen  and  virgin  of  earlier  times.  The  awe 
she  had  once  inspired  was  gone  for  ever.  Yet  the  world 
looked  with  horror  and  dismay  on  this  spectacle  of 
her  ruins.  Even  those  who  had  been  instrumental  to 
her  destruction  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themselves,  and  shunned  the  averted  looks  of 
those  who  regarded  them  as  profaners  of  holy  things, 
and  ministers  of  Satan.  The  floodgates  of  the  world 
had  broken  up,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at 
hand.     Rhodes   and    Hungary   delivered   to   the   Turk, 
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Borne  trampled  down  by  heretics,  the  Lutheran  de-  A.D.  1627. 
filing  the  sanctuary,  the  Infidel  openly  defying  the 
Vicar  of  the  Most  High,  what  remained  except  the 
reign  of  Antichrist,  which  was  fast  coming  on  the 
earth?  The  ancient  strongholds  of  the  Faith  had  fallen 
and  passed  away;  heresy  and  corruption  were  now  to 
triumph  in  its  stead. 

For  reasons  which  had  now  become  more  pressing  than  Proposals  for 

a  marriage  of 

ever,  Wolsey  had  been  anxious,  during  the  last  and  the  Princess 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  to  prevent  F^cis  L 
any  closer  conjimction  between  Francis  and  the  Em- 
peror. But  how  to  proceed  securely  was  the  question, 
for  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  fathom  the  exact 
significance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  negociations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
French  king  with  the  Emperor's  sister.  In  this  un- 
certainty he  adopted  a  temporizing  policy,  maintaining 
a  good  understanding  with  Francis  without  committing 
himself  to  an  open  rupture  with  Charles  V.  The 
wisdom  of  this  resolve  was  justified  by  the  conduct 
of  the  two  monarchs.  Though  Francis  professed  the 
greatest  friendship  for  England,  and  entire  submission  to 
Wolsey's  advice,  he  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Emperor  for  the  delivery  of  his  children.  So 
long  as  the  war  in  Italy  remained  undecided,  and  there 
was  any  chance  that  the  operations  of  his  army  might 
be  unfortunate,  or  the  Pope  alienated  by  hope  of  re- 
inforcements from  France,  the  Emperor  showed  a  more 
accommodating  temper.  To  obtain  peace  he  was  willing 
to  consent  to  reasonable  conditions ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  view  of  amusing  and  deceiving  both  Courts, 
he  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  England,  ostensibly  to 
entertain  proposals  agreeable  alike  to  all  parties,  secretly 
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A.D.  1527.    to  protract  negociations  as  long  as  possible  by  various 

expedients,  and  prevent  any  conclusion  until  the  turn 
of  affairs  in  Italy  should  leave  it  in  his  power  to  dictate 
his  own  terms.  During  the  course  of  this  intrigue, 
whatever  offers  were  made  by  Wolsey  to  Prancis  were 
betrayed  by  the  latter  to  Charles,  with  a  view  of  enhanc- 
ing the  importance  of  his  own  alliance,  and  weakening 
the  union  of  the  Emperor  with  England.  \ 

But  whilst  he  professed  to  listen  to  the  Prencli  king's 

.  proposals  for  the   delivery  of  his   children,  and  seemed 

ready  to  moderate   the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 

Charles  was  secretly  resolved  to  insist  on  the  surrender 

of  Burgundy.     No  sooner  then  was  his  success  in  Italy 

apparent,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  flatly  refused 

to  make  any  concessions.^ 

Delayed  It  was  necessary  for  Wolsey  to  feel  his  way    with 

causer^^      caution.     Openly  to  advise  Francis  to  repudiate  Eleanor, 

and  offer  him,  in  this  state  of  things,  a  closer  alliance 
with  England,  was  out  of  the  question.  When,  in  the 
first  transports  of  his  delivery,  Francis,  a  year  before,  was 
profuse  in  his  gratitude  to  Henry  and  the  Cardinal  for 
their  good  offices,  Wolsey  had  suggested  to  Taylor  and 
Cheyne,*  the  ambassadors  with  the  French  king,  that 
they  should  enlarge  on  the  obvious  advantages  of  amity 
between  the  two  Princes,  *^  after  which  peace  might  be 
"  concluded  at  a  friendly  and  personal  interview.*'  They 
were  to  add,  as  from  himself,  that  "he  was  of  opinion 
"  that  a  lady  of  more  tender  years  and  nature,  and  of 
"  better  education,  beauty,  and  other  virtues,"  than 
Eleanor,  would  be  a  more  suitable  match  for  the  French 
king,  "wherein,  if  at  any  time  I  may  know  his  desire, 
"  I  shall  be  a  broker   and  a  mediator   for   him   to  the 


1  See  p.  1388,  and  especially  Clerk's  letter  of  1  March,  p.  1310. 
*  4  May  1526,  p.  962. 
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^*  best  of  my  power."^  The  young  lady  in  question  was  A.D.  1527, 
the  princess  Mary,  then  only  ten  years  old.  Nothing 
apparently  came  of  this  proposal  imtil  five  months  after, 
when  Clerk,  then  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  was 
informed  by  Prancis  that  he  had  received  letters  out 
of  England  from  his  ambassador,  "  that  the  king  of 
^^  England,  his  entire  beloved  brother  and  best  Mend, 
"  would  have  him  now  become  and  wax  a  good  man." 
"  What  he  should  mean*  thereby,"  says  Clerk,  "  we  can- 
"  not  tell."*  As  Francis  and  his  mother  were  engaged 
at  the  time  in  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  queen 
Claude,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  this  suggestion 
until  the  14th  of  October,  when,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Wolsey,  Clerk  said  that  he  thought  the  words  of 
the  king  of  France  "  sounded  to  such  an  intent,  and  I 
deemed  verily  that  the  practice  had  been  somewhat 
set  forwards;  notwithstanding,  because  your  Grace, 
at  that  time,  had  not  written  unto  me  thereof  •  .  •  • 
I  thought  it  best  that  I  myself  should  not  be  too 
busy,  ne  with  my  Lady  therein,  ne  with  none  other 
of  the  Council ;  but  that  it  should  suffice  that  by  other 
I  did  procure  that  those  mei^  have  been  put  in  re- 
membrance of  their  necessity  of  friends,  and  of  that 
thing  that  should  so  much  make  for  their  surety  and 
weal,  not  doubting  but  they  should  see  and  feel  them- 
*^  selves  a-cold,  and,  so  doing,  they  would  themself  come 
"  running  to  blow  the  coal."* 
The  affair  lingered  unaccountably.    The  French  king,  Francis  is 

nnwilling. 

1  On  the  11th  September,  Gasparo  Spinelli  wrote  to  the  Signorj  to  say 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Cardinal  that  the  King  would  not  join 
the  Italian  leagae  unless  his  most  Chi'istian  Majesty  first  married  the 
Princess,  and  restored  to  him  Boulogne,  saying,  ^<  This  King  will  not  spend 
"  money  to  make  an  enemy  of  his  friend,  and  gain  nothing."  Brown's 
Ven.  Cal.,  p.  607. 

»  13  Sept,  p.  1108.  3  p.  1138. 
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A.D.  1527.  desirous  of  making  the  easiest  tenns  he  could  with  the 
Emperor,  avoided  committing  himself  to  any  act  which 
should  render  such  accommodation  more  difficult.  Under 
one  pretence  or  another  he  kept  out  of  the .  way  of 
the  English  amhassadors,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  an  answer.  At  length,  on  All  Souls'  Day 
(2nd  Nov.  1626),  Clerk  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view. "  I  pressed  him,  then,  on  two  points,"  he  says  in 
his  account  of  their  conversation,  "  one  was  to  stir  him 
"  to  the  wars," — ^meaning  the  war  of  the  confederates 
in  Italy, — "another  to  prepare  himself  for  this  most 
"  desired  peace,"  which  the  Emperor  had  apparently 
consented  should  be  arranged  in  England :  —  "  finally, 
"  that  he  would  let  us  know  his  resolution  for  the  re- 
"  demption  of  his  children.  He  was  very  sore  at  this; 
"  said  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  he  had  done. 
I  said  it  was  needful  to  enlarge  the  simi  (the 
ransom),  and  that  the  King  would  mediate  for  him 
"  better  with  the  Emperor  if  Wolsey  knew  his  resolu- 
"  tion.  He  made  no  satisfactory  answer.  I  urged  that 
he  had  good  cause  to  trust  the  King,  for  he  was 
ready  to  give  unto  him,  in  marriage,  his  daughter,  the 
"  pearl  of  the  world,  and  the  jewel  that  his  Highness 
"  esteemed  more  than  anything  on  earth.  He  said,  *  By 
"  *  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  not  only  now  of  late,  but 
"  *  also  of  a  [long  season  before  his  going  into  Italy 
"  *  (meaning  before  the  battle  of  Pavia),  he  had  a  mind 
"  *  to  marry  his  brother's  daughter  of  England.' "  That 
is,  a  child  of  ten  years  old.  "  I  said  to  him,  *  Sir, 
"  *  whereat  stick  you  then  ?  It  stondeth  only  by  you 
"  '  that  the  thing   is  not  performed.     I  know  well  that 

*  she   is   oflFered  unto   you    under  such   conditions  as 

*  in    manner   ye    cannot  wish    them  better.     Besides 

*  that/  said  I,   *  she  is  of  that  beauty  and  virtue ;' — 
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and  herewith  me  willing  to  speak   somewhat   largely    A.D.  1627. 
in  the  laud  and  praise  of   my  lady  Princess^  he  said, 

*  I  pray  you  repeat  to  me  none  of  all  these  matters ; 

*  I  know   well  enough  her  educjition,  her  form  and 

*  fashion,  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  what  father  and 

*  mother  she  cometh  of,  and  how  expedient  and  neces- 

*  sary  it  shall  be  for  me  and  my  realm  that  I  marry 

*  her.  And  I  assure  you  for  the  same  causes  I  have 
'  as  great  a  mind  to  her  as  ever  I  had  to  any  woman ; 

*  but  I  must  do  my  things,  as  near  as  I  can,  without 

*  displeasure  of  God  and  reproach  of  the  world.*  And 
here  he  told  us  he  had  promised  to  marry  Madame 
Eleanora,  but  he  thought  the  Emperor  would  refuse 
her.     *  But,'    said    Clerk,    '  suppose    the  Emperor    do 

*  not  ?     I  am  of  opinion  that  he  will  be  very  glad  if 

*  you  wUl   have  her.    Eor  what   should   he   do  with 

*  her  ?  Where  can  he  bestow  her  so  well  as  upon 
'  you  ?    Wherefore,  Sir,  I  think  verily,  if  ye  axe  her 

*  according  to  the  treaty  (of  Madrid)  ye  shall  have 
'  her.'  He  said,  if  the  Emperor  consented  he  would 
be  advised  before  he  took  her;  but  he  was  sure  the 
Emperor  would  refuse."^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the  drift  of  all  these  com-  Why. 
plimentary  excuses.  The  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by 
the  Turks  was  not  so  calamitous  to  all  the  powers 
of  Christendom  as  might  have  been  surmised.  Those 
who  professed  to  lament  it  most,  secretly  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  persuasion  that  it  must  moderate  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Emperor.  In  proportion  as  he 
was  bound  to  avenge  it,  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
sister,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungary,  and  support 
the  pretensions  of  Ferdinand,  the  less  would  he  be 
able   to    attend    to    his    own    aggrandisement.      Every 
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A.D.  1527.  one,  except  the  Emperor  himself,  had  an  interest  in 
expressing  their  horror  of  the  event  in  the  most  ex- 
aggerated terms;  and  policy  concurred  with  pity  in 
fomenting  the  popular  odium  against  the  man  who  had 

shown  so  little  concern  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  'sister. 

■ 

It  was  then  partly  the  hope  of  finding  the  Emperor  more 
pliable,  partly  the  expectation  of  inducing  Henry  to 
moderate  the  conditions  attached  to  the  offer  of  Mary's 
hand — for  he  demanded  no  less  than  the  surrender  of 
Boulogne — ^that  induced  the  Erench  kin^,  in  the  presence 
of  Clerk,  to  insist  so  strictly  upon  his  honor,  and  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the 
Emperor.  That  necessity  had  never  occurred  to  him 
so  vividly  before.^ 
The  project  To  cheapen  the  value  of  Mary's  hand  by  openly  dis- 
^^®*  suading    his    marriage  with,   Eleanor    was    no    part    of 

Wolsey's   policy.    He   affected  the   character   of  a  dis- 
interested friend  and  adviser.     In  averting  a  union  that 
could  not  tend  to  the  Erench  king's  happiness,  he  was 
only  consulting   the  King's  best    interests.    If  Francis 
desired   a  matrimonial  alliance  with  England   he  must 
sue  for   it   himself,  and  be  ready  to  show  his  sense  of 
the*  obligation  by  liberal   offers.     Secure    in  his   island 
home,  imdisturbed  by  the  wars  of  Christendom,  possess- 
ing  "  a  jewel  "   which  an  Emperor  might  envy  —  did 
envy  in  fact,  and  deplore  the  hard  necessity  which  com- 
pelled him  to  decline  it — ^Wolsey's  master  was  not  so 
straitly  pushed  that  he  should  throw  away  his  daughter 
for  nothing,  or  contract  alliance  with  a  king  who  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  return.     Why  should  he,  whose  wealth 
was  suflBpient  for  all  purposes,  whose  prosperity  was  un- 
diminished, seek    one   for  a    son-in-law  whose  children 
were  hostages  in  a  foreign  land,  and  himself  only  one 


^  See  letter  of  Morette  to  Francis,  p.  1168. 
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remove  from  a  prisoner  ?    If  Francis  preferred  the  hand   A.D.  1527, 
of  Eleanor,  the  domineering  sister  of  a  domineering  Em- 
peror, to  wealth,  liberty,  alliance  with  England,  and  the 
recovery  of  his  children  upon  favorable  conditions,  that 
was  his  own  concern.    His  friends  might  deplore,  but  were 
not  bound  to  prevent,  such  infatuation.    So  when  Clerk 
presented  himself  to  Loxdse,  ostensibly  to  discuss  indif- 
ferent subjects,  really  to  fathom  her  and  her  son's  inten- 
tions, the  two  wary  diplomatists  fenced  and  manoeuvred 
with  one  another,  under  the  mask  of  the  most  engaging 
sincerity.    "  They  proposed,'*  she  told  Clerk,  "  to  send  a 
*^  nobleman  into  Spain  to  demand  Madame  Eleanora " — 
(in  reality  to  make  propositions  she  had  no  mind  that 
Clerk  should  discover) — "  if  she  is  denied  them  they  will 
"  protest  that  the  King  claims  liberty  to  marry  whom  he 
"  likes."     But  in    this   and    in    all  other   matters   she 
affected  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  England.    Clerk  sug- 
gested  that  under  present   circimistances  the    Emperor 
might  possibly  not  insist  upon  Burgundy,  but  be  satisfied 
if  Prancis   paid    the  ransom,   and    espoused   his  sister. 
**  In  that  case/*  continued  Clerk,  "  intend  you  to  accept 
"  the  marriage?"     Louise   replied  that  her   son's  mind 
had  long  been  set  upon  the  daughter  of  England,  "  as 
"  upon  that  thing  that  should    be    most  profitable   to 
"  both  realms,    and   also,  considering   her  age  and   her 
"  virtues,  most  pleasant  and  delectable  to  himself;   that 
Madame  Eleanora  being  now  of  the  age  of  30  years, 
and   far   other   qualities,    to    take    and  buy    her    so 
"  dear.    Clerk    might   be   well  assured  that   the   King 
"  her  son,  if  he  might  choose,    should  not    gladly   set 
"  his    mind   that  way,  were    she    never  so   much    the 
"  Emperor's  sister.'*      She  adroitly  added,  with  a  little 
spice  of  maliciousness^  that  Erancis  could  never  expect 
any  help  from  Charles,  seeing   how  he  had  treated   his 
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A.D.  1527.  other  sister  (the  queen  of  Hxmgary),  and  how  devoid 
he  was  of  natural  affection.  Then,  suddenly  turning  the 
conyersation,  she  demanded  of  Clerk  what  Henry  would 
have  them  do  in  this  case  to  end  these  interminahle  wars. 
"  Hereat,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  to  be  plain  with  your 
'*  Grace,  I  somewhat  staggered.  Eor  to  repeat  unto 
her  such  reasons  as  should  dissuade  the  marriage  of 
Madame  Eleanor,  I  thought  it  no  time,  she  had 
"  rehearsed  them  so  clearly  already.  But  I  urged  for 
'*  her  consideration  that  Madame  Eleanora  was  now  of 
that  age  that  there  should  not  be  found,  peradventure, 
so  much  good  nature  and  humility  in  her  as  in  my 
lady  Princess,  whom  now  in  this  age  and  after  this 
education  she  might  bring,  fashion,  forge  up,  and 
"  make  of  her  what  she  would  herself,  assuring  her 
"  that  my  said  lady  Princess  should  be  as  loving,  lowly, 
*'  and  humble  unto  her  as  she  should  be  to  her  own 
<^  father  and  mother.'*  At  these  words  Louise  lifted 
up  her  hands,  and  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
Clerk  spoke  the  truth;  adding  that  if  the  Princess 
became  her  son's  wife,  she  would  be  as  loving  and 
humble  unto  her  as  to  her  own  son.^ 

The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory.  Urge  what 
reasons  he  would,  it  was  clear  that  Erancis  was  deter- 
mined on  the  recovery  of  his  children  at  all  hazards. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  the  Emperor  had  solemnly 
declared^  tibiat  the  children  should  never  be  released 
without  the  consummation  of  the  King's  marriage  with 
his  sister,  and  the  surrender  of  Burgundy.  Louise,  at 
a  subsequent  interview,  urged  that  means  might  be 
found  for  knitting  the  two  kingdoms  by  a  marriage 
between  the  children.  *'  The  Dauphin,"  she  said,  '*  should 
^*  not   be   meet,   as  England   ought  to  have  a  ruler  of 
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"  its  own."    She  proposed  the  duke  of  Orleans,  "  whose  A.D.  1527« 
name  was  Henry,  and  resembled  the  King's  highness 
in  name,  face,  and  all  his  gests  and  manners/'    Clerk 

received  the  proposition  coldly.    He  had  no  instructions 

to  that  effect.^ 
Time  wdre  on.    The  probabilities  of  Mary's  marriage  Francis 

became  more  uncertain  than  ever.     "  The  Erench  king,*'  makTtennB 

writes  Clerk    on    the    12th    of    December,^    "pretends  ^^^^^^ 

*  Emperor. 

"  he  is  sending  into  Spain  only  to  demand  Madame 
"  Eleanora.  Doubtless  he  intends  to  treat  for  peace. 
If  he  restores  Bourbon,  marries  Eleanora,  pays  the 
ransom,  and  the  Emperor,  in  dread  of  the  Turk, 
forbears  his  demand  of  Burgundy,  they  are  in  good 
"  train  for  it.  I  have  told  the  Italian  ambassadors 
"  here,"  who  were  then  urging  upon  Francis  the  more 
energetic  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Italy,  "  that  they 
"  must  consider  the  Erenchmen's  nature  —  how  little 
"  inclined  they  would  be  to  a  new  war,  and  unlikely 
"  to  stay  with  them;  but,  for  aught  I  can  say,  they 
"  remain  stUl  in  their  good  opinion.'  I  pray  God  they 
"  be  not  deceived.  I  assure  your  Grace  it  is  greatly 
**  to  be  feared.  I  was  told  by  the  Legate  that  when 
"  Erancis  was  in  Spain  he  seemed  to  have  great  plea- 
"  sure  in  Madame  Eleanora's  company;  who  had  now 
"  cast  off  her  widow's  weeds,  and  called  herself  the 
"  Erench  queen;  and  to  this  day  Erancis  speaks  now 
"  and  then  very  good  and  pleasant  words  of  her.  This 
^'  is  a  sign  that  he  sets  more  by  her  than  he  would 
"  have  us  know." 

The  report  from  Ghinucci,*  then  in  Erance,  was  not 
more  hopeful.  He  told  Wolsey  that  though  he  could 
not  perceive  any  signs  of  regard  for  Eleanora  in  Erancis 

1  «  Vovit  et  juraviV'  p.  1 174.  a  p.  1204. 

3  t.e. "  of  aid  from  France."  *  1 1  Dec.,  p.  1198. 
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AJ>.  1527.   or  his  mother,  there  was  no  probability  of  any  marriage 

with  Mary  so  long  as  Francis  entertained  the  least  hope 
of  an  arrangement  with  the  Emperor.    So  resolved  were 
they  on  the  restoration  of   the  children,  that  all  their 
actions  were  exclusively  directed  to  this  end;   and    as 
they  thought  there  were  no   other   means  of  compass- 
ing it    except    by    a  Spanish  marriage,  Francis  would 
consent    not  to    marry  Eleanor   only,    but  any  woman, 
though  she  were  a  hundred  years  old,  — "  even  Caesar's 
"  mule,"   to   use  their  own  phrase,  if  that  were  neces- 
sary.    To  disguise   his    intentions  from  his  confederates, 
to  whose  ill  successes   in   Italy  Francis  was  wholly  in- 
diflPerent,  was  now  their  main  concern.      If,  therefore, 
Wolsey's  proposal  was  to  take  eflFect,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  conditions  of  Mary's   marriage.    So 
all  demands  for  the  'surrender  of  Boulogne  were  abandoned, 
and    Fitzwilliam   was    sent  to    offer  the    hand  of    the 
Princess  on  easier  terms.^ 
The  project        On  arriving  at  Poissi  the  19th  Dec.  he  found  the  King 
easfeT  terms,   l^^^^^^g  ^  usual,  —  his  ordinary  device  for  avoiding  dis- 
agreeable  business.     Returning  on  Saturday   the  22nd, 
Francis  sent  word  to  Fitzwilliam  and  Clerk  that  if  they 
liked  to  visit  him  on  Sunday  he  would  wait  dinner.     On 
their  admission  into  his  chamber,  he  observed  to  them  that 
though  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  yet   he  was  afraid   that  when  he  came  to 
treat,  the  Emperor,  seeing  how  friendless  he  was,  would 
insist  upon  his  espousing  Eleanor.    Hereupon  Fitzwilliam 
remarked    that   he    had    been    sent   by    the    Bang    his 
master    "to  speak  plainly  the  bottom  of  his  heart  and 
"  mind."      Francis  replied  he  would  hear  him  gladly; 

^  He  had  sent  Ghinucci  to  Spain  a  few  days  before  to  watch  the  progre&s 
of  negociations  there ;  but  the  French,  suspecting  the  design,  had  detained 
Ghinucci  at  the  French  court  under  various  pretences. 
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for  •'round,  plain,  and  open  language  was  a  language  A.D.  1527. 
"  that  pleased  him  best  of  all.*'  Then  Fitzwilliam  added 
that  he  had  come  to  offer  the  princess  Mary  on  easy 
terms;  and  if  the  proposition  were  accepted,  Henry 
would  join  him  and  his  confederates.  The  proposal  was 
received  by  the  King  "with  a  glad  and  very  merry 
"  countenance/*  and  the  ambassadors  were  at  once  re- 
ferred to  his  mother.^    Delighted  to  find  that  no  further 

« 

demand  was  made  for  the  cession  of  Boulogne,  Louise 
profferred  her  best  efforts  in  advancing  the  match  with 
her  son,  who  had  long  been  anxious,  she  said,  to  marry 
the  Princess  "  for  her  manifold  virtues  and  other  gay 
qualities."  "  For  all  this,"  says  Fitzwilliam,  "  we  think 
it  very  hard  to  say  what  they  now  think,  and  what 
they  will  do."  Unknown  to  them,  Francis  was  at  that 
very  moment  deep  in  negotiations  with  the  Emperor; 
doomed  to  be  deceived  in  his  turn  as  he  was  deceiving 
others.  But  to  the  Spanish  court  he  held  a  very  different 
language  in  respect  to  this  offer  of  my  lady  Princess, 
from  that  which  he  used  to  the  English  ambassador, 
notwithstanding  his  love  "  of  round,  plain,  and  open 
"  language." 

At  last  matters  fell  into  a  better  train.  For,  despairing  Falls  into  a 
of  finding  the  Emperor  in  a  more  accommodating  himior, 
Francis  turned  his  thoughts  to  these  matrimonial  pro- 
posals of  England.  The  first  month  of  the  new  year 
was  spent  in  arranging  the  preliminaries,  and  settling 
the  bases  on  which  negotiations  should  proceed.  They 
consisted,  as  usual,  in  the  endeavors  of  each  side  to  outwit 
the  other.  Francis  was,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be,  more 
gracious  and  liberal  than  his  ministers,  —  more  anxious 
to  accept  the  demands  of  his  "best  beloved  friend  and 
"  brother."       It    is    probable  that  at  the    moment  he 

1  p.  1216. 
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A.D.  1627.    expressed  no  more  than  he  felt ;  for  he  was  not  accus- 

tomed  to  reserve,  and  his  afifairs  with  the  Emperor  were 
beginning  to  look  desperate.  The  aid  of  England  was 
indispensable;  still  more,  if  he  seriously  intended  to 
cany  the  war  into  Spain,  and  compel  the  Emperor  to 
surrender  his  children.  Nor  was  this  intention  so  im- 
probable as  it  might  be  thought.  He  was  certainly 
anxious  that  his  alliance  with  Henry  should  take  the 
form  of  an  offensive  league ;  and  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  Emperor  was  one  of  his  objects  throughout  the 
coming  year.  But,  in  the  words  of  Ghinucci,  **I  do 
"  not  imderstand  these  mysteries,  and  have  resolved  to 
^^  dismiss  them  from  my  thoughts,  as  I  am  not  likely 
"  to  fathom  them.'*^ 

After  many  tedious  formalities,  Grammont  bishop  of 
Tarbes,  Prangois  visoomte  Turenne,  and  La  Viste,  the 
president  of  Paris,  were  sent  into  England  at  the  latter 
end  of  February,  to  arrange  for  a  marriage  in  due 
form.  A  minute  account  of  their  proceedings  has  been 
preserved  in  a  diary  kept  by  Dodieu,  the  secretary  of 
the  embassy.* 

I  make  the  less  excuse  for  entering  into  these  details 
because  they  present  the  Cardinal  to  my  readers  on  his 
stronger  side,  and  in  his  appropriate  element.  It  was 
not  in  domestic  affairs  or  local  politics  that  the  genius 
of  Wolsey  displayed  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  but 
in  diplomacy  and  statesmanship.  Unaided  by  fleets  or 
armies,  ill  supported  by  his  master,  and  by  colleagues 
of  very  moderate  abilities,  he  contrived  by  his  individual 
energy  to  raise  this  country  from  a  third-rate  State  into 
the  highest  circle  of  European  politics.  Englishmen  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  this  supremacy,  are  so  sensi- 
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tiye  to  any  diminution  of  their  reputation  and  influence  a.D.  1527, 
abroad,  that  they  cannot  recognize  the  difficulty  of  ~" 
Wolsey's  task,  op  the  merits  of  the  man  who  first  con- 
ceived and  realised  this  conception  of  his  country's 
greatness.  Gkusping  and  enfeebled  firom  the  wounds  of 
the  civil  wars,  content  to  purchase  internal  tranquillity 
at  the  price  of  obscurity, — menaced  by  Scotland  on  one 
side,  by  Ireland  on  the  other, — ^without  fleets  or  armies, 
or  a  foot  of  colonial  ground, — it  required  all  the  proud 
originality  of  genius  to  overlook  the  material  disproportion 
of  England,  and  contend  for  the  palm  with  the  greatest 
and  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  world,^  It  was  not 
merely,  as  foreign  statesmen  said  of  the  Cardinal,  that  he 
have  moved  heaven  and  earth  sooner  than  any  man  would 
should  be  thought  greater  than  his  master;  but  he 
brought  to  his  master's  feet,  popes,  kings,  and  emperors, 
when  popes  and  emperors  were  powerful  entities,  and 
kingship  something  more  than  a  shadow.  There  are  in- 
dications enough  in  these  papers  to  show  that  this  was 
no  conmion  feeling  among  the  English  statesmen  of 
his  days,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  when  English  re- 
presentatives at  home  or  abroad  speak  with  an  influence 
whoUy  independent  of  their  individual  worth  and  ability. 
Unused  to  foreign  politics,  unequal  to  cope  with  the 
subtle  and  dexterous  diplomatists  of  the  Continent,  im- 


^  No  nation  has  ever  yet  become  great,  which  firom  local  position  or 
other  causes  has  been  kept  apart  from  the  general  current  of  human 
interests.  It  was  not  the  only  advantage  this  country  derived  from  its 
connection  with  Kome,  that  by  its  conversion  to  Christianity  by  Roman 
missionaries,  it  was  drawn,  in  spite  of  itself,  towards  the  very  centre  of 
Catholic  thought  and  a  common  Christendom.  Looking  on  its  geographical 
position,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  West,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  could  have  anticipated  that  it  would  ever  have  risen  out  of 
its  insular  exclusiveness,  and  mingled  its  history  with  the  history  of 
the  West  ? 
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A.D,  1527.  perfect  linguists,  and  shy  from  their  insular  isolation, 
Englishmen  in  those  days  felt  themselves  little  fitted 
to  maintain  that  proud  and  independent  position  which 
has  since  become  habitual  and  familiar.  It  was  the 
genius  of  Wolsey  that  led  the  way  ;  as  it  was  his  genius 
that  determined  the  foreign  policy,  not  only  of  this 
but  of  subsequent  reigns;  and  though  in  this  con- 
ference he  stood  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  most  accomplished  diplomatists 
that  Francis  could  select. 
Their  dis-  The  Commissioners  reached  Dover  at  one  o'clock  on 
mS''''*^  the  26th  Feb.,   and  were  received  at  their  landing  by 

the  notorious  John  Joachim.  They  were  admitted  to 
their  first  audience  with  the  Cardinal  at  Westminster 
on  the  8rd  of  March.  De  Tarbes,  in  a  formal  Latin 
speech,  thanked  his  Grace  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
in  promoting  the  marriage  and  advancing  the  King's 
deliverance.  Then,  retiring  with  Wolsey  into  his  closet, 
he  repeated  his  thanks  in  French,  annoimcing  that 
he  had  brought  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage  and 
to  treat  for  a  universal  peace,  but  it  was  his  master's 
wish  that  they  should  make  their  first  application  to 
the  Cardinal,  and  be  ruled  by  his  advice.  After  a  few 
brief  protestations  of  his  unalterable  affection  for  the 
French  king,  Wolsey,  waving  all  compliments,  plunged  at 
once  into  business.  He  admonished  the  ambassadors  that 
no  proffer  had  been  made  of  Mary's  hand,  nor  had  any 
one  been  empowered  to  make  one.  She  must  be  asked 
for,  and  not  offered.  For  his  part  he  had  desired,  and 
still  desired,  the  restitution  of  the  two  Princes,  and  for 
that  reason  he  had  suggested  an  offensive  league  in  con- 
sideration of  the  marriage ;  but  before  either  proposi- 
tion could  be  entertained,  he  intended  to.  establish  a  treaty 
for  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  nations,  that  there 
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might  be  no  further  contention  between  them.     Unpre-    a.D.  1527. 
pared  for  this  announcement,  the  ambassadors  urged  that 
the  present  alliance  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  suffi- 
cient.   But,  deaf  to  all  arguments,  Wolsey  insisted  that 
the  Princess  could  not  be  given  to  a  man  of  whose  per- 
petual friendship  they  were  not  fully  assured.     On  this 
point   he   remained  firm,  and  would  listen   to  none   of 
their  overtures.     It  was  in  vain  that  they  urged  they  had 
no  instructions.      "How  could  that  be?"  he  retaliated 
instantaneously,  **  seeing  that  Brinon  and  Robertet  have 
"  been  commissioned  by  the  King  your  master  to  hear 
"  the  proposals  for  perpetual  peace,  and,  by  Madame's 
"  advice,  he  has  consented  to  our  demand   for   Ardres, 
"  Boulogne,  a  tribute  of  salt,  and  a  pension  of  60,000 
"  crowns."    Whether  this  was  true,  or  not,  he  spoke  with 
such  consummate  assurance  that  they  did  not  even  dare 
to  question  his  assertion.    The  marriage,  he  insisted,  was 
of  the  utmoist  importance  to  Erancis.    It  was  the  only 
way  for  extricating   him  out  of  his  difficulties;  but  the 
indispensable  preliminaries,  without  which  it  would  be 
useless   to  proceed,  were  a  perpetual  peace,  an  annual 
tribute  of  salt,  and  a  pension  for  his  master  of  60,000 
crowns.    In  vain  they  remonstrated   that  this  was  buy- 
ing marriage  too  dear, — that  the  honor  of  Erance  could 
not  suffer  it  to  become  tributary  to  any  nation.    Wolsey 
affected  to  treat  their  objections  as  frivolous.     He  was 
as  much  concerned  as  themselves  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  their   master,   and  had  kept  it  steadily  in  view    in 
drawing  up  these  arrangements.    It  was  no  use  to  dis- 
semble; he  was  certain  they  had  received  the  necessary 
instructions.    Then,  taking  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  aside, 
he    expatiated    on    the   trouble   he   had.   imdergone    in 
obtaining  his  master's    consent  to  these  terms,  and  the 
opposition  he  had  encountered, — ^alluding  to  the  duke  of 
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A.D.  1527.   Norfolk,  and  probably  to  the  Queen.    These  discussions 
took  place  on  the  Sunday. 

A  second  audience  was  appointed  for  Shrove  Tuesday. 
On  that  day  Wolsey  began  with  informing  the  commis- 
sioners that  he  had  apprized  the  King  of  their  conung ; 
that  his  Majesty  was  much  pleased  at  the  intelligence, 
and  had  asked  for  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  but  was 
greatly  surprised  on  being  informed  that  they  had 
brought  none.  He  reiterated  his  former  arguments.  He 
urged  that  it  was  useless  sending  ambassadors  unless 
his  demands  were  granted.  As  for  the  pension,  it  was 
a  mere  bagatelle.  He  would  rather  pay  it  out  of  his 
own  pocket  than  sacrifice  the  alliance  for  such  a  trifle. 
If  they  refused,  they  were  only  deceiving  him;  and, 
imder  the  pretext  of  negociating  with  his  master,  Francis 
was  in  reality  attempting  to  conceal  his  intention  of 
concluding  the  match  with  dame  Eleanor.  "Be  it  so,'' 
he   continued,  with  exasperating   coolness  ;    "  let   him 

only   be    candid,   and  I  will  willingly  assist  him  to 

bring  it  about."  Never  was  there  a  more  peremptory 
negociator.  Eirm  as  a  rock,  he  would  make  no  con- 
cessions. 

On  Thursday  they  were  presented  to  the  King  in  his 
arrUre  aalle  at  Greenwich.  They  found  him  surrounded 
by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
lord  Rochford,  and  Pitzwilliam,  and  other  great  officers 
of  State.  On  presenting  their  credentials  to  the  King  he 
expressed  the  great  obligations  he  felt  to  his  brother  of 
[France  for  condescending  to  take  his  little  daughter, 
who  did  not  deserve  such  an  honor.  He  had  long  enter- 
tained great  affection  for  their  master,  such  as  one  gentle- 
man might  feel  for  another,  and,  if  his  state  allowed 
it,  would  not  be  without  his  company  for  a  single  day. 
"  Their  aUiance,"  he  said,  **  was  so  firm  that  there  was 


it 
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"  no  need  to  strengthen  it  by  any  additional  treaty ;  A.D.  1527. 
*^  still,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  nothing  was  said 
"  in  their  credence  of  a  perpetual  peace/'  They  excused 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  urging  that  peace  was 
so  well  established  already  between  the  two  Kings  for 
their  lives,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  broken  by 
their  successors.  Then  he  desired  to  know  the  exact 
state  of  their  master's  engagements  with  Madame 
Eleanor;  for  he  could  not  think  of  bestowing  his  heiress 
on  a  man,  about  whose  capacity  to  marry  any  doubts 
might  exist.  They  replied  that  tliis  doubt  was  already 
removed  by  their  appearance  on  this  occasion  ;  that 
their  master  would  never  do  anything  contrary  to  his 
honor  and  conscience,  and  he  would  think  it  sfarange  if 
this  difficulty  were  raised  afresh,  when  he  had  given 
his  word  that  he  was  free.  On  this  Henry  stepped 
aside,  and,  after  consulting  his  ministers,  told  them 
that  if  Francis  had  been  a  simple  gentleman  he  would 
readily  have  offered  him  his  daughter's  hand,  but  his 
councillors  advised  him  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  their 
being  afterwards  separated — (strange  language,  consider- 
iag  from  whose  lips  it  camel),  —  and  his  capacity  of 
contracting  marriage  must  be  placed  beyond  all  dispute. 
Then,  taMng  Turenne  aside,  he  remarked  that  such 
great  matters  as  these  could  not  be  arranged  without 
difficulties.  A  truth  of  which  he  was  soon  after  to 
make  painful  experience  in  his  own  person. 

The  commissioners  met  again  by  appointment  at  Wol- 
sey's  house,  on  Priday  the  8th.  The  discussion  still  turned 
on  the  French  king's  engagement  to  Eleanor.  This  was 
followed  by.  another  audience,  of  no  moment,  on  the  9th. 
On  Monday  11th,  De  Tarbes  and  Turenne  received  an 
invitation  through  lord  B/Ochford  to  visit  the  King  at 
Greenwich.      After  dinner  Henry  sent  for  them  to  the 
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A.D.  1527#  Queen*s  chamber,  where  they  talked  much  of  his  pro- 
sperity, and  the  friendship  of  the  two  monarchs*  When 
Katharine  inquired  whether  they  did  not  intend  to  treat 
for  a  universal  peaoe,^  De  Tarbes  replied  that  such  a 
peace  must  be  preceded  by  the  object  of  their  visit ; 
not  venturing  to  state  it  explicitly,  as  he  was  still 
imcertain  whether  it  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Queen.  The  King  said  to  her,  smiling,  that  they  were 
referring  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess. 
On  this  they  requested  her  approval  of  the  match.  She 
consented,  but  characteristically  added  that  the  interests 
of  two  Princes  ought  not  to  obstruct  the  welfare  of 
Christendom.  When  she  insinuated  that  this  alliance 
might  shake  the  good  understanding  existing  between 
the  King  and  her  nephew,  they  added,  somewhat 
abruptly,  that  as  the  two  Kings  would  thus  become 
powerful  they  might  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the 
Emperor,  The  interview  ended  by  the  King  showing 
them  his  furniture  and  his  riches.  He  talked  much  of 
the  great  things  he  had  done  for  Prance,  and  how 
much  he  had  exhorted  the  Emperor  to  treat  his  captive 
with  generosity. 

Whilst  De  Tarbes  and  Turenne  were  thus  engaged 
with  the  King,  the  others  were  closeted  with  Wolsey 
at  Westminster.  He  insisted,  as  before,  on  a  new 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  the  salt,  and  the  pension. 
Observing,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  that  no 
treaty  could  be  ratified  without  the  consent  of  the 
Estates  of  England,  and  that  theu*  consent  would  not 
be  given  without  some  corresponding  advantage,  and  the 
least  he  could  think  of  were  the  salt  and  the  pension, 
La  Viste  inquired  of  their  manner  of  proceeding,  and 

^  That  Ib,  including  her  nephew  the  Emperor. 
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tbeir  powers.  Wolsey  replied,  that  the  Estates  were  A.D.  1527. 
summoned  by  the  King,  and  deliberated  on  matters 
proposed  by  him,  the  result  of  which  was  always  in 
accordance  with  the  King's  wishes ;  and  their  decisions, 
he  said,  were  inviolable.  Ija  Viste  remarked  that  there 
was  no  such  necessity  in  Prance ;  for  there  the  King  is 
the  soul  of  the  law,  and  can  do  whatever  he  chooses 
for  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  and  when  any  decree  is 
registered  in  the  Court  of  Parliament  it  is  rigidly 
enforced.  They  were  then  invited  •  to  dine  with  the 
Cardinal  on  Priday,  the  15th.  On  that  day  D'Ouarty 
arrived  from  Prancis  with  fresh  instructions,  empower- 
ing them  to  offer  15,000  cr.  worth  of  salt  every  year, 
at  the  current  price,  but  demanding  in  return  the  delivery 
of  the  Princess  within  a  month  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  They  found  Wolsey  in  his  gallery.  As 
they  begged  him  to  withdraw  his  demands,  and  advise 
his  master  to  do  the  same,  he  listened  to  their  re- 
monstrances with  significant  gestures  of  displeasure.  He 
reproached  them  with  not  understanding  their  business, 
or  wilfully  departing  from  their  instructions;  he  had 
learned  from  Clerk,  the  ambassador  at  the  Prench  court, 
that  they  were  empowered  to  grant  his  demands,  and 
had  been  instructed  by  Prancis  to  that  effect.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion  he  read  to  them  a  Latin  translation 
of  Clerk's  letter.  After  dinner  he  returned  to  the 
charge,  telling  them  that  he  had  advised  this  alliance 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Council ;  that 
he  could  never  have  anticipated  they  would  have  made 
any  diflBiculty ;  and  as  to  advising  his  master  to  abandon 
his  demands,  he  would  rather  die  than  offer  such 
advice,  for  he  would  be  thought  a  fool  or  a  traitor 
if  he  did,  and  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  Prancis,  he 
said,   should   consider  his  services,   and  not   urge    him 

IV.  jx 
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A.D.  1527«  to    do   what    might    cause    him    to    be    murdered    in 

his  bed.^ 

To  this  angry  remonstrance  the  Commissioners  calmly 
replied,  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  the  condi- 
tions proposed,  but  they  offered  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship a  tribute  of  salt  to  the  amount  of  15,000  crowns 
annually  during  the  life  of  the  King  and  the  Queen. 
They  might  just  as  well,  says  Dodieu,  have  offered 
him  a  pair  of  gloves.  He  would  abate  nothing,  saying 
they  would  spoil  everything  by  their  unreasonable  re- 
fusals and  mismanagement.  Next  day  D'Ouarty  visited 
the  King  at  Greenwich.  He  was  graciously  received; 
but  found  the  King  as  resolute  as  his  minister.  Eor 
the  salt,  he  said,  it  was  no  more  than  16,000  crowns^ 
and  he  had  often  lost  as  much  at  play.  As  for 
the   pension  of   50,000  crowns,  his   people  would    not 

^  This  was  not  so  extravagant  an  assertion  as  at  first  sight  might  appear. 
The  French  were  very  unpopular  in  London,  and  that  unpopularity  was 
stiil  more  excited  on  this  occasion  by  the  Hanse  merchants,  who  naturally 
took  part  with  the  Emperor,  and  a  vej*y  active  body  of  religious  reformers, 
whom  they  supplied  with  Lutheran  books  brought  over  in  bales  of  goods 
from  Flanders.  Tyndale  and  his  adherents  were  violent  Imperialists. 
They  hated  the  Cardinal  as  much  for  his  adherence  to  the  ancient 
faith  as  for  his  French  policy ;  whilst  the  outrages  perpetrated  at  Home 
by  the  Emperor's  troops,  under  the  name  of  Lutheranism,  did  not  fail  to 
recommend  the  latter  as  the  patron  of  the  Reformation  and  the  enemy  of 
the  Pope.  ^'  This  time,''  says  Hall,  '<  a  bill  was  set  up  in  London  much  con- 
<<  trary  to  the  honor  of  the  Cardinal,  in  the  which  the  Cardinal  was  warned 
'*  that  he  should  not  counsel  the  King  to  marry  his  daughter  into  France, 
''  for  if  he  did  he  should  show  himself  enemy  to  the  King  and  the  realm, 
"  with  many  threatening  words."  p.  721.  Hall  attributes  to  the  displeasure 
occasioned  by  this  bill  the  Cardinal's  precaution  for  setting  a  watch,  and 
causing  guns  to  be  posted  in  different  [quarters  of  the  city,  at  night  time, 
on  the  dOth  of  April.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  these  precautions  were 
taken  against  the  May  Day  riots  of  the  London  apprentices,  who  employed 
the  opportunity  in  attacking  and  insulting  all  foreigners,  and  pillaging  their 
houses.  They  had  already  expressed  their  determination  of  being  revenged 
on  the  Frenchmen  for  a  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  in  the  streets, 
and  which  ended  in  two  apprentice  boys  being  sent  to  the  Tower. 
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be   contented   that   he   should    abandon   his  claiins    on   A.D.  1527. 


France,  and  give  Francis  his  only  daughter,  without 
some  equivalent.  "  My  master,'*  replied  D'Ouarty, 
with  the  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman,  "  does  not  ask 
"  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  because  she  is  an 
"  heiress,  but  if  your  Majesty  had  a  dozen  daughters 
"  he  would  ask  for  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  from  his 
"  affection  and  gratitude  to  your  person.  He  wiU  not 
"  forget  kindness,  as  the  Emperor  has  done/'  The 
Bang  was  pleased  at  the  reply,  and  putting  his  hands 
on  D'Ouarty's  shoulders,  said  he  would  ask  Wolsey  to 
be  reasonable,  and  they  must  be  reasonable  also.  He 
then  conducted  the  ambassador  to  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment, where  D'Ouarty  delivered  his  message  from  Louise 
and  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  then  newly  married,  but, 
in  obedience  to  Wolsey's  injunctions,  said  nothing  of 
his  charge  before  Katharine. 

The  *  discussions  were  resumed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
with  no  happier  result.  Wolsey  still  persisted  in  nego- 
ciatrng  the  treaty  upon  his  own  terms  and  in  his  own 
way.  He  refused  to  deliver  Mary  until  she  was  of 
marriageable  age,  that  is,  fourteen;  but  he  dropped  a 
hint  that  she  might  be  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
or  a  French  princess  be  contracted  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond. At  this  unexpected  change  the  ambassadors 
were  thrown  into  greater  perplexity  than  ever.  At  last 
on  Friday  the  22nd,  after  disputing  aU  the  morning, 
De  Tarbes  and  Joachim  contrived  to  arrive  at  the  basis 
of  a  common  arrangement.  The  Cardinal  proposed  that 
if  Francis  refused  the  Princess  she  should  be  married 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  who 
should  be  brought  up  with  her  in  the  English  court; 
and  that  Henry  should  not  offer  her  hand  to  any 
other,  unless  when  the  Duke  came  of  age  he  refused 

it.     It  was  further  arranged  that  the  two  Kings  should 

n  2 
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A.D.  1527.    endeavour  to  recover  the  IVench .  children  by  peaceable 

means,  and  if  the  attempt  failed  they  should  jointly 
make  war  on  the  Emperor.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
a  perpetual  peace  should  be  made  between  the  two 
Kings  and  their  successors,  on  condition  of  a  tribute 
of  salt  from  France,  and  an  annual  pension  of  60,000 
crowns.  These  arrangements  were  dependent  on  certain 
stipulations  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  liere.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  were  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  Cardinal  in  effect  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  had  fairly  won  the  field,  by  his  firmness 
and  dexterity,  against  the  most  accomplished  diplo- 
matists of  the  age,  and  he  was  resolved  to  keep  it. 
The  measures  to  be  adopted  for  recovering  the  French 
king*s  children  were  studiously  ambiguous,  and  left  it 
at  the  Cardinal's  option  to  decide  when  and  how  he 
would  exchange  peaceful  remonstrances  for  armed  de- 
fiance. He  could  at  his  pleasure  employ  cither  method 
as  best  served  his  purposes  with  the  Emperor.  His 
demand  for  the  salt  and  the  pension  are  intelligible 
enough ;  not  so  liis  obstinate  resolve  that  a  perpetual 
peace  between  the  two  crowns  should  take  precedence 
of  all  other  arrangements.  He  was  weU  aware  that  by 
the  treaty  of  the  More,  passed  during  the  captivity  of 
the  French  king,  provision  had  already  been  made  for 
perpetual  amity  during  the  lives  of  the  two  sovereigns ; 
and  he  must  have  been  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  princes  to  suppose  that  such  treaties  would  last 
any  longer  than  suited  their  owti  inclinations  and  their 
interests,  or  those  of  their  successors.  If,  therefore,  his 
intense  anxiety  on  his  part  liad  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  securing  his  master's  profit  at  the  expence 
of    France,    or    disengaging    Francis   irretrievably   from 

1  See  p.  1406. 
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the  Emperor,  it  must  be  sought  in  some  hidden  reason  A.D.  1527. 
which  history  has  not  revealed.^  He  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Emperor  that  negociations  for  a  universal 
peace,  embracing  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  then  un- 
successful in  their  encounters  with  the  Imperial  troops 
in  Italy,  should  be  conducted  in  England.  The  manage- 
ment of  such  a  peace  by  himself  would  in  effect  have 
brought  the  Pope  to  his  wishes,  —  would  have  enabled 
him  to  dictate  to  Christendom, —  at  a  time  when  the 
Pope's  compliance  was  becoming  indispensable  for  the 
course  to  which  Wolsey  was  now  imhappily  committed, 
and  for  the  permanence  of  his  own  authority.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  throughout  these  long  and 
tortuous  discussions  not  a  hint  transpired  of  Henry's 
intentions ; — not  a  whisper  escaped,  not  a  doubt  was 
expressed,  of  Mary's  legitimacy,  by  the  French  com- 
missioners.   Repeatedly  and  emphatically  the  King  spoke 


^  From  a  letter  sent  bj  Scarpinello,  ambassador  in  England,  to  his  master 
the  duke  of  Milan,  on  the  19th  March,  we  gain  some  further  insight  into 
Wolsey's  wishes  for  a  universal  peace,  and  the  I'easons  why  the  French  were 
unwilling  to  entertain  it.  He  says  that  it  was  the  dread  of  the  Turk,  and 
the  necessity  of  defending  Flanders  and  Naples,  which  alone  caused  the 
passing  inclination  of  the  Emperor  for  peace,  of  which  he  had  given 
assurance  to  England.  <'  The  present  suspension  of  hostilities  by  the  Pope 
**  and  the  Viceroy  gives  the  Emperor  fresh  power ;  and  while  England  is 
*^  thwarted  in  its  pacific  negociations,  the  Emperor  becomes  master  of 
**  Italy."  He  inferred  from  Wolsey's  conversation  that  he  was  equally 
alarmed  lest  either  side  should  gain  a  decisive  superiority ;  for  whilst  such  an 
advantage  would  render  the  Emperor  more  intractable,  he  strongly  suspected 
that  a  victory  would  make  France  insolent.  He  said  also  that  the  French 
were  averse  to  peace.  This  aversion  Scarpinello  attributed,  though  I  know 
not  how  justly,  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Francis  to  make  himself,  by  a  war, 
master  of  Naples,  release  his  sons  without  a  ransom,  and  recover  the  kfng- 
dom  of  Navarre  for  his  newly  married  sister.  "  Should  he  succeed  and 
"  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Italy  would  be  in  no  less  danger  from  his 
"  domination  than  from  the  Emperor."  The  Pope,  suspecting  these 
designs,  had  hurried  on  his  arrangement  with  the  Viceroy.  See  Brown's 
Ven.  Cal.,  p.  41 
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A.D.  1527.,  of  his  daughter   as  his  successor    and  his  heiress.^     His 

scruples   of   conscience,  if    at    that    time    he    felt  any, 
were    effectually  buried    in   his  own  bosom.    Had  any 
doubt   arisen   of   the  legitimacy  of   his    marriage  "with 
Blatharine,  had  it  occurred  to  La  Viste  or  De  Tarbes, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should    not  have  turned  it 
to    good  account,  or   have    failed  to    avail    themselves 
of    it    for    securing  better  terms,  if  not    for   rejecting 
the    match    altogether.       Yet   the   Bong    had    already 
been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  his  divorce.    Either 
Katharine  was  unconscious  of  the  ruin  which  hung  over 
her,  or,  in  the  respect  publicly  paid  to  her  by  the  King, 
who  smiled  and  talked  with  all  the  suavity  and  affection 
of  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  husband,  she  was  led  to 
hope  for  the  best,  and  put  the  best  construction  on  her 
fears.    In  the  alternative  proposed  by  Wolsey  of  marry- 
ing Mary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  that  is,  a  child  of  ten 
to  a  child   of  six.  years,  instead  of  an  old   debauchee, 
it  would  be  pleasing  to  think  that  he  was   influenced 
by  some  better  feeling  than   "base  and  rotten  policy." 
Considering  the  life  that  Francis  had  led,  and  was  then 
leading,   nature  revolts  against  so  odious   and  frightful 
a  union.     It  seems    more   probable  that    the    Cardinal, 
unable  to  ascertain   exactly    the    relations  between  the 
French  king   and  the    Spanish    princess,  thought   it  a 
wiser  and   safer   course  to    take    the    son  in   place    of 
the  father.     Engaged  already  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
from    the  Pope  a  divorce  for   his   master,   by  one    or 

1  In  his  very  meagre  account  of  these  negociations,  Hall  states  that  the 
arrangement  was  suspended,  because  the  president  of  Paris  (La  Viste) 
doubted  whether  the  marriage  between  the  King  and  her  (the  Princess's 
mother),  being  his  brother's  wife,  were  good  or  not.  "  Of  this  first  notion 
"  grew  much  business  or  it  were  ended."  p.  720.  The  story  has  Ijeen 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  the  variation  of  the  bishop  of  Tarbes 
for  the  president  of  Paris.     There  was  no  truth  in  it. 
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more  of  those  legal  fictions  to  which  the  canonists  of  A.D.  1527. 
those  days  freely  resorted  for  dissolving  the  marriage  """ 
vow,  and  hringing  this  sacrament^  as  it  was  then  held, 
into  confusion,  if  not  into  contempt,  he  must  have 
been  doubly  anxious  that  no  oversight  on  his  part 
should  hereafter  afford  an  opportunity  to  Mary's  husband 
for  following  the  steps  of  Mary's  father.  The  objec- 
tion to  her  legitimacy  by  the  bishop  of  TParbes,  after- 
wards set  up  as  an  excuse  for  Henry's  scruples,  was  not 
then  entertained  even  by  himself;  and  most  certainly, 
as  I  have  said,  did  not  originate  with  the  French  am- 
bassador. Anticipation  of  Henry's  divorce  could  not 
have  been  the  reason  why  Wolsey  rejected  the  king  of 
France  in  favor  of  his  second  son,  preferring  an  inferior 
match  to  the  superior.  Nor  had  he  at  that  time  any 
reason  to  suppose,  when  that  divorce  was  known,  that 
Francis,  in  his  own  behalf,  would  resent  the  imputation 
of  Mary's  illegitimacy.  For  the  Pope,  though  driven 
to  the  last  necessity,  insulted  by  the  Viceroy,  and  be- 
sieged in  his  own  capital, was  not  yet  a  prisoner;  nor 
was  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  the  fall  of  Rome  antici- 
pated. As  he  was  indebted  for  peace  and  exemption 
from  fear  to  the  efforts  of  Henry  and  of  Wolsey,  who 
intended  to  chain  up  his  greatest  enemy,  or  only  so  far 
let  him  loose  as  might  be  necessary  to  frighten  his 
Holiness  into  compliance,  both  of  them  made  sm'e  that 
the  Pope  would  be  obedient  and  grateful.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  complying  with  the  King's 
wishes;  and  fear  was  the  predominant  motive  of  his 
actions.  So,  though  Katharine  might  be  divorced,  the 
right  and  legitimacy  of  Mary  would  remain  unchallenged, 
and  there  was  no  fear  that  the  French  king's  indigna- 
tion hereafter  would  disturb  these  arrangements. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  March,  the  ambassadors  dined 
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A.D.  1527  with   the  Lord  Mayor.     The  next  day  they  visited   the 

King  at  Hampton  Court,  "  a  handsome  house,  huilt  hy 
"  Wolsey,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  King."  After 
his  Majesty  had  heard  mass,  they  were  ushered  into 
the  hall,  and  presented  by  Wolsey  to  the  King.  On  that 
day  they  dined  with  the  Cardinal,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  the  marquis  of  Exeter.  After  dinner 
they  rejoined  the  King  in  the  Queen's  apartment. 
Whilst  the  Queen  and  Wolsey  entertained  De  Tarbes, 
the  King  displayed  his  learning  by  conversing  with  La 
Viste  on  the  Lutheran  heresy  and  his  own  book  against 
the  Reformer.  Retiring  with  the  Cardinal  to  his  room, 
they  found  him  still  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  nego- 
ciations.  He  insisted  on  the  old  topics, — ^urged  that  haste 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  preparations  against  the 
Emperor,  —  that  if  the  Emperor  remained  intractable 
Henry  would  meet  Francis  at  Boulogne  a  fortnight 
before  Pentecost,  decide  the  alternative  marriage,  and 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  their  master  for  an  offensive  league 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Princess.  They  excused  them- 
selves  from  further  proceeding  on  one  plea  or  another ; 
continued  to  fight  over  each  article  three  days  longer; 
pretended  to  advance  when  they  meant  to  recede;  and, 
like  wary  combatants,  disputed  every  inch  of  ground 
with  one  who  was  as  wary  and  watchful  as  themselves. 
The  main  dispute  now  turned  on  the  delivery  of  the 
Princess,  whom  the  French  had  determined  to  claim 
for  the  King,  and  not  for  his  son  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
To  their  utter  amazement  Wolsey  informed  them  that 
the  King  and  his  Coimcil  advised  Francis  to  marry 
the  Spanish  princess  for  the  sake  of  peace,  if  the  Em- 
peror would  not  otherwise  restore  the  two  Princes ;  and 
if  Fi-ancis  refused  to  comply  his  master  would  decline 
to  make  war   on  the  Emperor.     The  French    commis- 
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sioners  were  taken  aback  at  a  proposal  so  completely  a.D.  1527. 
at  variance  with  his  previous  language,  and  abruptly 
broke  up  the  conference.  "  We  have  to  do,"  says 
Turenne,  in  a  letter  to  Francis  I.,  "  with  the  most 
"  rascally  beggar  ^  in  the  world,  and  one  who  is  wholly 
"  devoted  to  his  master's  interest."  He  waa  always 
on  the  alert,  always  ready  to  take  an  advantage. 
You  may  be  sure,"  says  Turenne  in  a  subsequent 
letter,^  "we  have  to  deal  with  a  man  as  difficult 
to  manage  as  can  be,  as  you  will  see  by  what  I 
"  and  my  fellows  write  to  the  King  ....  The  bargain 
made  by  the  Pope  with  the  Emperor  has  caused 
him  to  augment  a  certain  article  to  his  advantage, 
which  he  had  already  agreed  upon  with  De  Tarbes." 
Subsequently  the  Cardinal  consented  to  waive  all  mention 
of  Eleanor;  and  matters  proceeded  more  smoothly. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  treaties  were  drawn  up,  Thenegocia- 
and  copies  exchanged.  On  the  14th  Wolsey  left  them  concluded, 
to  obtain  the  King's  cfssent.  He  returned  on  Friday 
the  16th,  and  promised  that  all  should  be  settled  by 
Wednesday  the  20th,  but  was  attacked  the  next  day 
by  a  tertian  fever.  In  the  interval  the  French  commis- 
sioners, without  giving  him  notice,  had  enaeavoured  to 
procure  certain  modifications  of  the  terms  to  their  own 
advantage.  HI  as  h§  was,  Wolsey  sent  for  Joachim  and 
De  Tarbes  on  the  22nd.  He  insisted  much  on  his 
services  to  Francis  and  Madame,  and  his  endeavours  to 
settle  the  treaty ;  he  had  heard  that  they  were  not  well 
pleased  with  the  variations  he  had  made  from  his  pre- 
vious offer ;  this,  he  said,  was  very  unpleasant  to  him  ;  it 
had  done  him  more  harm  than  aU  his  illness,  caused, 
in  part,  by  the  opposition  he  had  encountered  from  Nor- 

1  paillart,  ^  6  April.     App. 
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A.D.  1527.  folk  and  others  in  the  Council.^  With  the  Duke  he 
assured  them  that  he  had  had  high  words  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  and  his  opponents  were  urgent 
to  break  off  the  match.  "  The  Emperor/'  remarks 
Dodieu,  "  has  many  friends  in  England.  He  has  tried 
"  all  means  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  King  from 
"  this  alliance,  even  by  means  of  women  who  are  in 
**  favour  with  the  King,  as  he  thinks;  but  Wolsey 
"  has  done  what  he  could  to  hinder  them.*  Whether 
the  writer  intended  to  include  Elatharine  in  the  number, 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  end  was  reached  at  last,  though  not  by  the 
shortest  or  the  simplest  route,  and  the  victory  in  all 
points  rested  with  the  Cardinal.  An  annual  tribute  of 
salt,  50,000  crowns  by  way  of  pension,  and  some  two 
millions  of  gold  crowns'  to  be  paid  by  convenient  instal- 
ments, could  not  be  considered  as  an  insignificant  -set-off 
for  the  hand  of  Mary  and  an  alliance  with  England; 
especially  as  that  alliance  involved  no  exertion  and  no 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  nation,  except  at  its  own 
time  and  pleasure.  The  money  lent  to  the  Emperor 
was  a  desperate  debt.  It  was  clear  that  he  could  not 
or  would  not  pay;  and  he  was  rapidly  becoming  far 
too  powerful  to  be  intimidated.  He  was  not  Ukely 
to  be  more  compliant  when  the  fate  then  in  pro- 
spect for  Katharine  should  come  to  his  knowledge.  To 
transfer  the  debt  from  a  bad  and  imwilling  to  an 
obliging  and  less  refractory  debtor,  was  a  stroke  of 
policy  which  Henry,  at  all  events,  was  not  likely  to 
condemn.     Such  haggling  over  Mary's  hand  may  sound 

1  This  opposition  on  tbe  part  of  Norfolk  may  have  arisen  either  from  his 
seerot  hatred  of  Wolsey,  or  pique  that  Suffolk  was  to  have  the  command  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  The  latter  told  De  Tarbes  that  he  was  desirous  of 
serving  the  French  king.    p.  1410. 

«  p.  141 1. 
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strange   to  modem   ears,   and   stranger   still  this  com-    A.D.  1527. 
mercial   and   mercantile  spirit  displaying  its  front  un- 
abashed  among  the  chivalrous   pageants  and  Arthurian 
aspirations  of  Henry's  court. 

But  the  chivalry  of  the  times  had  a  greedy  and  a 
grovelling  side.  It  was  a  coarse  and  vulgar  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  the  selfish  and  turbulent 
passions  of  the  civil  wars.  It  might  not  be  exactly  true, 
as  urged  by  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  that  the  Commons 
would  never  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  exchange  of 
an  Imperial  for  a  French  alliance  without  some  pecuniary 
equivalent;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  power  and 
temptation  of  money  were  then  beginning  to  be  felt  as 
they  had  never  been  felt  before.  Though  Henry  VIII, 
inherited  from  his  mother  the  reckless  profusion  and 
voluptuous  habits  of  the  Yorkists,  he  inherited  also  from 
his  father  the  suspicious  temper  and  the  money-loving 
tendencies  of  the  Lancastrian ;  and  the  latter  were  now 
rapidly  gaining  the  ascendant,  not  in  him  alone,  but  in  the 
nation  generally.^  However  powerful  a  minister  might 
be  in  reality  ^or  in  supposition,  he  could  not  aflPbrd 
to  overlook  this  temper  of  the  times.  ,  He  could  not 
prevent  it  from  modifying  his  measures.  Least  of  all 
could  Wolsey.  It  was  for  him  to  find  the  means  for 
carrying  on  the  government  without  burthening  the 
people,  and  procure  the  sums  required  for  the  King's  in- 
creasiDg  expenditure  without  augmenting  taxation.  Every 
year    the  ]  task    became    more  difi&cult.    The   luxurious 


1  There  were  two  forms  of  Protestantism,  one  before  and  one  after  the 
reign  of  Mary  Tudor.  The  first  was  greedy,  aggressive,  regardless  of  the 
lives  and  consciences  of  others;  borrowing  and  using  without  stint  the 
offensive  weapons  of  the  old  Faith  it  had  so  loudlv  condenmed ;  and 
tyrannizing  with  its  Barbara  and  Celarent  over  the  harmless  weaknesses  of 
men.  The  other,  though  not  without  its  faults,  was  tender  and  heroic, 
touched  with  the  fires  and  memories  of  Smithfield. 
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A.D.  1527.  habits  of  the  Court  and  the  people,  the  greater  cost- 
liness of  the  government,  the  declining  value  of  money, 
increased  the  burthen.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
old  spiritual  life  of  the  people  had  died  out :  the  world 
had  become  more  alluring  and  more  attractive;  the 
harder  and  more  frugal  discipline  of  earlier  times,  more 
irksome  and  repulsive.  Already  Henry's  favourites  were 
beginning  to  suggest  that  the  Church  was  rich,  and  bore 
no  proportionate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  State. 
Already  they  were  beginning  to  instil  into  the  King's 
ears  the  ungrateful  return  made  by  churchmeA  for  the 
blessings  of  his  gracious  government;  whilst  Lollardism 
among  the  lower  orders  then,  as  ever,  confined  its 
sympathy  and  applause  to  Evangelical  poverty,  and 
stigmatised  riches  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  pride.  Amicable 
loans  were  out  of  the  question.  Wolsey  then  must  find 
the  means  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  either 
by  anticipating  the  example  of  his  successor  CromweU, 
or  by  his  foreign  diplomacy.  He  chose  the  latter,  and 
staved  oflF  the  difficulty  for  a  season. 
Festivities  ^®  23rd  of  April,  the  feast  of  St.  George,  was  always 
on  the  observed  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  with  extraordinary 

splendor.  On  that  day  the  commissioners  dined  with  the 
King  at  Greenwich.  After  dinner  he  led  them  into  the 
hall,  where  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Mary,  the  French 
Queen,  and  a  large  company,  were  assembled.  He  desired 
them  to  address  the  Princess,  then  twelve  years  old, 
in  French,  Latin,  and  Italian.  She  answered  them  all 
in  the  same  languages.  She  then  performed  on  the 
spinet,  "  and  is,"  says  Dodieu,  "  the  most  accomplished 
"  person  of  her  age."^    During  their  conversation  with 


occasion. 


^  p.  1412.  We  must  add  to  her  acquirements  Spanish,  which  slie  had 
learned  from  her  mother ;  but  as  no  Spanish  ambassador  was  present  she 
had  no  occasion  for  displaying  her  proficiency  in  that  language. 
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the  King  on  this  occasion  an  expression  escaped  him  of  A.D.  1527. 
the  greatest  significance.  Whilst  speaking  of  liis  desire 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  rejoin  the  League,  and  humble 
the  Emperor,  he  complained  that  his  aflPairs  had  always 
been  hampered  by  the  delay  of  his  ministers  in  talking 
of  war,  and  that  he  intended  to  visit  the  French  king, 
and  settle  his  difficulties  with  him  in  person.  The  am- 
bassador replied  that  he  might  entrust  everything  to 
the  Cardinal ;  but,  answered  the  King,  **  I  have  some 
•*  things  to  commtmicate  to  your  master ,  of  which  Wolsey 
"  knows  nothrngT  That  secret  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  war,  or  peace,  or  foreign  policy,  for  in  all 
these  topics  he  implicitly  trusted  the  Cardinal.  Henry 
was  already  entertaining  designs  of  a  totally  different 
nature, — designs  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to  communi- 
cate  in  their  fullest  extent  even  to  his  minister. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  treaties  were  signed  and 
sealed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Poyntz  and  Clarencieux 
should  be  sent  with  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  to  defy  the 
Emperor.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  French  remained  at 
home  for  fear  of  the  London  apprentices.  On  Saturday  . 
the  4th,  they  were  taken  to  Greenwich,  where  they 
found  the  King  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
Wolsey,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Venetians, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  with  many  prelates  and  nobles. 
After  Henry  had  embraced  them  they  were  conducted 
to  a  seat  in  front  of  the  throne,  whilst  the  knights  of 
the  Garter  were  seated  behind  them.  De  Tarbes  made 
a  complimentary  oration  in  Latin,  to  which  Tunstal, 
bishop  of  London,  replied,  standing  bareheaded^  at  the 

1  The  writer  is  struck  with  this,  because  such  uncovering  of  the  head 
was  not  usual  in  France.  In  general  strangers  vii^iting  England  could  not 
Lelp  noticing  the  much  greater  degree  of  ceremony  and  respect  with  which 
cur  Kings  were  treated,  as  compared  with  the  usages  of  other  Courts. 
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A.D.  1527.    foot  of  the  throne.    The  King  concluded  the  interview 

"""        by    complimenting  the   ambassador,   and  thanking  Qt)d 

that  matters  were  in  such  a  good  train.    On  Sunday  the 

5th,  the  bishop  of   London  sung   mass   in    the  chapel, 

Wolsey  apparently  being  too  ill  to  officiate. 

The  banquet.      The  conclusion  of  these  negotiations  was  followed  by 

the  most  splendid  pageant  on  record,  of  which  a  minute 
account  has  been  given  by  Hall  and  by  the  Venetian 
secretary  Spinelli,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion. 
The  rejoicings,  even  in  an  age  remarkable  for  its  lore 
of  pageantry  and  grand  ceremonial,  surpassed  in  splendor 
and  magnificence  all  that  had  ever  been  witnessed 
before.  The  decorations  alone,  not  including  .the  enter- 
tainment itself,  exceeded  8,000^.  in  our  modem  estimate 
of  money.  Among  the  poets  employed  to  write  and 
translate  in  English  and  Latin  verse  was  the  celebrated 
John    Rastall,    married   to  Sir   Thomas   More's   sister.^ 


1  The  argument  of  the  interlude,  as  given  by  Hall,  varies  a  little  from 
that  in  the  text.  ^'  When  the  King  and  the  Queen  were  set  under  their 
^^  cloths  of  Estate  •  .  •  then  entered  a  personage  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
"  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  blue  silk,  full  of  eyes  of  gold,  and  over  his 
"  head  a  cap  of  gold,  with  a  garland  of  laurel,  set  with  leaves  of  fine  gold. 
*^  This  person  made  a  solemn  oration  in  the  Latin  tongue,  declaring  what 
^*  joy  was  to  the  people  of  both  the  realms  of  England  and  France  to  hear 
'^  and  know  the  great  love,  league,  and  amity  that  was  between  the  two 
"  kings  of  the  two  realms,  giving  great  praise  to  the  king  of  England  for 
"  granting  of  peace,  and  also  to  the  French  king  for  sueing  for  the  same, 
^*  and  also  to  the  Cardinal  for  being  a  mediator  in  the  same.  And  when  he 
"  had  done  there*  entered  eight  of  the  King's  chapel  with  a  song,  and 
"  brought  with  them  one  richly  apparelled  ;  and  in  like  manner  at  the 
"  other  side  entered  eight  other  of  the  said  chapel,  bringing  with  them 
"  another  person,  likewise  apparelled.  These  two  persons  played  a  dia- 
"  logue,  the  effect  whereof  was,  whether  Riches  were  better  than  Love. 
"  And  when  they  could  not  agree  upon  a  conclusion,  each  called  in  three 
"  knights,  all  armed ;  three  of  them  would  have  entered  the  gate  of  the 
"  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  the  other  three  resisted.  And 
"  suddenly,  between  the  six  knights,  out  of  the  arch  fell  down  a  bar  all 
<^  gilt,  at  the  which  bar  the  six  knights  fought  a  fair  battle,  and  then  they 


it 
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The  artists  engaged  on  the  decorations  were  *^  Master  A.D.  1527. 
"  Browne,  the  King's  painter/*  two  Italians,  Vincent 
Vnlpe  and  Ellis  Carmyan,  who  received  for  their  wages 
20*.  a  week, — ^that  is,  ahout  121.  No  less  a  personage 
than  "  Master  Hans  (Holbein)  was  employed  for  the 
painting  of  the  plat  of  ^Tirwan,  which  standeth  on 
the  back-side  of  the  great  rock,'*  at  the  cost  of 
4iL  10«., — ^between  501.  and  601.  in  modem  computation. 
This  work  was  greatly  admired ;  for,  says  Hall, 
"  when  supper  was  done,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
^*  the  ambassadors  washed,  and  after  talked  at  their 
"  pleasure;  and  then  they  rose  and  went  out  of  the 
**  banquet  chamber  by  the  foresaid  arches;  and  when 
"  they  were  between  the  uttermost  door  and  the  arches 
"  the  King  caused  them  to  turn  back  and  look  on  that 
"  side  of  the  arches,  and  then  they  saw  how  Terouenne 
"  was  besieged,  and  the  very  manner  of  every  man's 
"  camp,  very  cunningly  wrought."^  The  six  antique 
heads  of  Hercules,  Scipio,  CsBsar,  and  Pompey,  and  two 
not  named,  were  modelled  by  John  Demyans  (de  Maiano), 
"  gilt,  silvered,  and  painted,  at  26s.  8d.  each," — or  about 
1^1.  Such  prices,  as  compared  with  RastaU's  payment, 
were  liberal,  for  the  poet  received  "  for  the  writing  of 
"  the  dialogue  and  making  (poetry)  in  rhyme,  both 
"  in  English  and  Latin,  3*.  4c?.," — about  21.^ 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Spinelli. 

^'  On  the  fourth  instant  (i,e.  of  May)  all  the  ambassadors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Emperor's,  were  summoned  to   Greenwich;  where,   in   the 


"  were  departed.  Then  came  in  an  old  man  with  a  silver  beard,  and  he 
**  concluded  that  love  and  riches  both  were  necessary  to  princes ;  that  is  to 
"  say,  by  love  to  be  obeyed  and  served,  and  with  riches  to  reward  his  lovers 
^  and  friends.     And  with  this  conclusion  the  dialogue  ended."    p.  723. 

1  p.  722. 

*  See  these  and  many  other  curious  particulars  in  Sir  Henry  Guildford's 
account,    p.  1394. 
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A.D.  1527,  presence  of  the  King  and  the  chief  personages  of  the  Conrt,  the  French 
—- '  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  delivered  an  oration,  which  was  answered 

bj  the  bishop  of  London  ;  who  on  the  morrow,  Cardinal  Wolsey  being 
unable  to  ofHciate  from  indisposition,  sang  mass  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
after  which  at  the  high  altar,  where  the  missal  was  opened  by  the 
Cardinal,  the  French  ambassadors  swore  in  his  hands  to  observe  the 
perpetual  peace  now  concluded  with  the  king  of  England,  he  on  his  part 
swearing  in  like  manner. 

^  Two  of  the  ambassadors,  namely,  the  prelate  and  the  soldier,  dined  with 
the  King,  the  others  dining  apart  together. 

**  On  rising  from  the  table  they  went  to  the  Queen's  apartment,  where 
the  Princess  danced  with  the  French  ambassador,  the  Viscount  of  Turenne, 
who  considered  her  very  handsome  and  admirable  by  reason  of  her  great 
and  uncommon  mental  endowments,  but  so  thin,  spare,  and  small  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  married  for  the  next  three  years. 

**  Then  yesterday  there  was  a  joust,  the  challengers  at  the  tilt  being 
four,  the  competitors  being  sixteen,  each  of  whom  ran  six  courses ;  a  very 
delectable  sight,  by  reason  of  the  prowess  of  the  knights.  The  joust 
ended  with  the  day,  not  without  rain,  which  rather  impeded  the  jousting. 

'^  The  King  and  the  Queens,  with  some  200  damsels,  then  went  to  the 
apartments  which  I  informed  you  in  a  former  letter  were  being  prepared  on 
one  side  of  the  tilt  yard  at  Greenwich^  for  the  reception  of  the  French 
ambassadors,  the  rest  of  the  company  following  them.  The  site  adjoined 
the  other  chambers,  from  whence  the  King  and  the  nobility  view  the  jousts. 
They  were  but  two  halls,  about  thirty  paces  in  length,  and  of  proportional 
height  and  breadtli.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  the  first  hall  was  entirely 
covered  with  brocatel,  of  no  great  value,  but  producing  a  good  effect.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  the  most  costly  tapestry  in  England  representing  the 
history  of  David  ;  and  there  was  a  row  of  torches  closely  set,  illuminating 
the  place  very  brilliantly,  being  ranged  below  the  windows,  which  were'at 
no  great  distance  from  the  roof.     The  royal  table  was  prepared  in  front  of 

*  "  The  King  had  caused  a  banquet  bouse  to  be  made  on  the  one  side  the  tilt-yard  at 
"  Greenwich,  of  100  feet  of  length  and  80  feet  breadth.  The  roof  was  pnrple  cloth,  full 
"  of  roses  and  pomgaraets ;  the  windows  were  all  clear-stories,  with  curious  moniK^es 
**  (mouldings)  strangely  wrought  ;  the  jaw-pieces  and  crests  were  carved  with 
**  vinettes  and  trailes  of  savage  work,  and  richly  gilt  with  gold  and  blse  (bister). 
**  This  work  corholyng  bare  the  candlesticks  of  antique  work,  which  had  little 
**  torchettes  of  white  wax.  These  candlesticks  were  polished  like  amber.  ...  At 
*'  the  netiber  end  were  two  broad  arches  upon  three  antique  pillars,  all  of  gold." 
Hall,  722.  From  this  banqueting  room  the  guests  passed,  by  a  long  gallery  richly 
hang,  into  another  chamber,  of  which  the  door  was  of  masonry  and  embattled  with 
jasper.  Round  the  sides  five  stages  were  erected,  raised  and  supported  by  pillars,  and 
on  the  top  of  every  pillar  was  a  silver  basin  filled  with  branchea  of  white  wax.  In 
the  middle  of  the  apartment  was  a  gate,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with  antique 
busts.  The  ceiling '  of  the  chamber  was  painted  by  the  King*s  astronomer,  and 
represented  the  earth  surrounded  bj  the  sun,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
planets  with  their  cycles.    Ibid.    The  supper  was  served  on  massive  gold  plate. 
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the  hall,  with  a  large  canopy  of  tissue,  beneath  which  was  the  King,  with  ^  j)^  2^27 
the  Queens,  his  wife  and  sister,  at  the  sides.  Then  came  two  long  tables  ;  at 
one  end  of  which,  on  the  right-hand  side,  were  seated  the  French  ambassador 
and  the  Princess,  each  pairing  with  some  great  ladj.  At  the  other  table, 
to  the  left,  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  one  from  Milan  placed  them- 
selves, with  the  rest  of  the  lords  and  ladies.  At  no  great  distance  from  the 
two  tables  were  two  cupboards,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  forming 
a  semicircle,  on  which  was  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  vases,  all  of 
massive  gold,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  ;  nor  were 
anj  of  them  touched  ;  silver-gilt  dishes  of  another  sort  being  used  for  the 
viands  of  meat  and  fish,  which  were  in  such  variety  and  abundance  that  the 
banquet  lasted  a  long  while. 

"  The  door  of  this  hall  was  in  the  form  of  a  very  lofty  triumphal  arch, 
fashioned  after  the  antique,  beneath  which  were  three  vaulted  entrances. 
Through  one  passed  the  dishes  for  the  table ;  through  the  other  they  were 
removed  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  centre  one,  which  was  the  largest,  stood 
two  enormous  cupboards  bearing  the  wine  to  be  served  at  table.  Over  the 
triumphal  arch  was  a  spacious  balcony  for  the  musicians,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  sundry  busts  of  Emperors,  and  the  King's 
motto  '^Dieu  et  mon  droit,'*  and  other  Greek  words.  Could  never 
conceive  anything  so  costly  and  well  designed  as  what  was  witnessed  that 
night  at  Greenwich. 

^*0n  rising  from  table  all  were  marshalled,  according  to  their  rank, 
along  a  corridor  of  no  great  length,  to  the  other  hall,  which  was  of  rather 
less  size  than  the  first.  The  fioor  was  covered  with  cloth  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold  lilies.  The  ceiling,  which  was  well  nigh  fiat,  was  all 
painted,  representing  a  map  of  the  world,  the  names  of  the  principal  * 
provinces  being  legible  ;  there  were  also  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  their 
properties,  these  paintings  being  supported  by  giants.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  hall  were  three  tiers  of  seats,  each  of  which  had  a  beam  placed  length- 
wise for  the  spectators  to  lean  on,  nor  did  one  tier  interfere  with  the  other. 
Above  these  tiers  were  in  like  manner  three  rows  of  torches,  so  well 
disposed  and  contrived  as  not  to  impede  the  view. 

'<  Within  the  space  for  the  spectators,  on  the  right-hand  side  in  the  first 
tier,  the  ambassadors  were  placed  ;  in  the  second,  the  Princes ;  in  the  third, 
those  to  whom  admission  was  granted,  they  being  few.  On  the  opposite 
side,  in  the  same  order,  were  the  ladies ;  whose  various  styles  of  beauty  and 
apparel,  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  caused  me  to  think  I  was 
contemplating  the  choir  of  angels,  they,  in  like  manner,  being  placed  one 
above  the  other.  Two-thirds  of  the  distance  down  the  hall  an  arch  of  a 
single  span  had  been  erected,  its  depth  being  five  feet  and  a  half  [English 
measure],  aU  gilt  with  fine  gold,  the  inside  of  the  arch  being  decorated  with 
a  number  of  beautiful  figures  in  low  relief.  The  magnificence  of  this  arch 
was  such  that  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  how  so  grand  a  structure 
could  have  been  raised  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.    In  the  centre  to  the 
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A.D.  1527.    ^^^^  stood  the  royal  tlirone,  on  which  the  King  sat,  the  two  Queens  being 
seated  below  at  his  feet. 

^'All  the  spectators  being  thus  methodicallj  placed,  without  the  least 
noise  or  confosion,  and  precisely  as  pre-arranged,  the  entertainment  com- 
menced. '  One  thing  above  all  others  surprised  me  most,  never  having 
witnessed  the  like  anywhere,  it  being  impossible  to  represent  or  credit 
with  how  much  order,  regularity,  and  silence  such  public  entertainments 
proceed  and  are  conducted  in  England.  First  of  all,  there  entered  the 
hall  eight  singers,  forming  two  wings,  and  singing  certain  English  songs  ; 
in  their  centre  was  a  very  handsome  youth  alone,  clad  in  skyblue  taffety, 
a  number  of  eyes  being  scattered  over  his  gown  ;  and  having  presented 
themselves  before  the  King,  the  singers  then  withdrew  in  the  same  order, 
there  remaining  by  himself  the  youth,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  Mercury, 
sent  to  the  King  by  Jupiter,  delivered  a  learned  Latin  oration  in  praise  of 
his  Majesty ;  which  panegyric  being  ended,  he  announced  that  Jupiter, 
having  frequently  listened  to  disputes  between  love  and  riches,  concerning 
their  relative  authority,  and  that  '^being  unable  to  decide  the  controversy, 
he  appointed  his  Mi^esty  as  judge,  and  requested  him  to  pronounce  and 
pass  sentence  on  both  of  them.  Thereupon  Mercuiy  departed ;  and  next 
came  eight  young  choristers  of  the  chapel,  four  on  each  side ;  those  to 
the  right  were  all  clad  in]  cloth  of  gold,  much*  ornamented,  and  the  first 
of  them  was  Cupid ;  the  others  to  the  left  were  variously  arrayed,  and 
their  chief  was  Plutus.  In  the  centre  walked  one  alone  in  the  guise  of 
Justice,  who  sang. 

^'  In  this  order  they  presented  themselves  to  the  King,  before  whom 
Justice  commenced  narrating  the  dispute  between  the  parties  in  English, 
and  desired  Cupid  to  begin  with  his  defence ;  to  which  Flutus  replied; 
each  of  the  choristers  on  either  side  defending  their  leaders  by  reciting  a 
number  of  verses.  The  altercation  being  ended,  Cupid  and  Plutus  deter- 
mined that  judgment  should  go  by  battle;  and  thus,  having  departed, 
three  men-at-arms  in  white  armour,  with  three  naked  swords  in  their 
hands,  entered  from  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  having  drawn  up  under  the 
triumphal  arch,  an  opening  was  made  in  its  centre  by  some  unseen  means, 
and  out  of  the  arch  fell  down  a  bar,  in  &ont  of  which  there  appeared  three 
well-armed  knights.  The  combat  then  commenced  valiantly,  man  to 
man,  some  of  them  dealing  such  blows  that  their  swords  broke.  After 
they  had  fought  some  while  a  second  bar  was  let  down,  which  separated 
them,  the  first  three  having  vanquished  the  others,  fighting  with  great 
courage ;  and  the  duel  being  thus  ended,  the  combatants  quitted  the  hall 
in  like  manner  as  they  had  entered  it.  Thereupon  there  fell  to  the  ground, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  a  painted  canvas  [curtain]  from  an  aperture, 
in  which  was  seen  a  most  verdant  cave,  approachable  by  four  steps,  each 
side  being  guarded  by  four  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  clad  in 
tissue  doublets  and  tall  plumes,  each  of  whom  carried  a  torch.  Well 
grouped  within  the  cave  were  eight  damsels,  of  such  rare  beauty  as  to  be 
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supposed  goddesses  rather    ihan  human  beings.    They  were  arrayed  in  ^D,  1527. 

cloth  of  gold,  their  hair  gathered  into  a  net,  with  a  very  richly  jewelled 

garland,  surmounted  by  a  velvet  cap,  the  hanging  sleeves  of  their  surcoats 

being  so  long  that  they  well  nigh  touched  the  ground,  and  so  well  and 

richly  wrought  as  to  be  no  slight  ornament   to  their  beauty.    They 

descended  graceAiIly  from  their  seats  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  first  of 

them  being  the  Princess,  hand  in  hand  with  the  marchioness  of  Exeter.  ( 

Her  beauty  in  this  array  produced  such  an  effect  on  everybody  that  all  the 

other  marvellous  sights  previously  witnessed  were  forgotten,  and  they  gave 

themselves  up  solely  to  contemplation  of  so  fair  an  angeL    On  her  person 

were  so  many  precious  stones  that  their  splendour  and  radiance  dazzled 

the  sight  in  such  wise  as  to  make  one  believe  that  she  was  decked  with  all 

the  gems  of  the  eighth  sphere.    Dancing  thus,  they  presented  themselves 

to  the  King,  their  dance  being  very  delightftil  by  reason  of  its  variety,  as 

they  formed  certain  groups  and  figures  most  pleasiug  to  the  sight.    Their 

dance  being  finished,  they  ranged  themselves  on  one  side ;  and  in  like 

order  the  eight  youths,  leaving  their  torches,  came  down  from  the  cave, 

and  after  performing  their  dance,  each  of  them  took  by  the  hand  one  of 

those  beautiful  nymphs,  and,  having  led  a  couiant  together  for  a  while, 

returned  to  their  places. 

<^  Six  masks  then  entered.  To  detail  their  costume  would  be  but  to 
repeat  the  words,  ^  cloth  of  gold,'  *  doth  of  silver,'  &c.  They  chose  such 
ladies  as  they  pleased  for  their  partners,  and  commenced  various  dances ; 
which  being  ended,  the  King  appeared.  The  French  ambassador,  the 
marquis  of  Turenne,  was  at  his  side,  and  behind  him  four  couple  of 
noblemen  all  masked,  and  all  wearing  black  velvet  slippers  on  their  feet ; 
this  being  done  lest  the  King  should  be  distinguished  from  the  others ;  as, 
from  the  hurt  which  he  lately  received  on  his  left  foot  when  playing  at 
tennis,  he  wears  a  black  velvet  slipper.  They  were  all  clad  in  tissue 
doublets,  over  which  was  a  very  long  and  ample  gown  of  black  satin,  with 
hoods  of  the  same  material,  and  on  their  heads  caps  of  tawny  velvet.  They 
then  took  by  the  hand  an  equal  number  of  ladies,  dancing  with  great  glee, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  dance  unmasked;  whereupon  the  Princess  with  her 
companions  again  descended,  and  came  to  the  King,  who,  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  ambassadors,  took  off  her  cap,  and,  the  net  being  displaced, 
a  profusion  of  silver  tresses,  as  beautiful  as  ever  were  seen  on  human  head, 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  forming  a  most  agreeable  sight.  The  aforesaid 
ambassadors  then  took  leave  of  her;  and  all  departing  from  that  beautiful 
place  returned  to  the  supper  hall,  where  the  tables  were  spread  with  every 
sort  of  confection  and  choice  wines  for  all  who  chose  to  cheer  themselves 
with  them.  The  sun,  I  believe,  greatly  hastened  his  course,  having,  perhaps, 
had  a  hint  from  Mercury  of  so  rare  a  sight.  So  showing  himself  idready  on 
the  horizon,  warning  being  thus  given  of  his  presence,  everybody  thought 
it  time  to  quit  the  royal  chambers,  returning  to  their  own  with  such 
sleepy  eyes  that  the  daylight  could  not  keep  them  open." 
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A.D.  1527.        The  rejoicings  and  solemnities  in  the  French  court 

Frugal  were  far  less  sumptuous.    They  were,  in  fact,  marked 

»  •  •  

in  Pranw.      ^^^^  ^  parsimony  excusable  enough  in  the  impoverished 

state  of  the  French  finances,  but  very  imlike  the  general 
splendour  in  which  Francis  himself,  and  his  subjects, 
were  accustomed  to  indulge  on  great  State  occasions. 
Viscount  Lisle  was  sent  to  receive  the  King's  oath,  and 
has  left  us  a  description  of  the  ceremonial  which  took 
place  on  Whitsun  eve,  June  8th.  The  great  hall  was 
hung  with  fleurs  de  lys.  The  King  took  his  seat 
imder  "  his  cloth  of  estate,"  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
purple  velvet  trimmed  with  sables,  and  white  hose  and 
doublet.  During  the  ambassador*s  oration,  a  gentleman 
usher  kneeled  at  each  corner  of  the  dais.  But  whilst 
the  narrator  is  strack  with  this  unusual  ceremony,  he 
is  no  less  struck  with  the  familiarity  allowed  by  the 
French  king  to  his  courtiers.  ^'  About  and  behind 
the  King  were  all  the  great  lords  temporal;  some 
leaning  on  the  ponmiels  of  his  chair.  Lautrec  and 
*'  the  Grand  Master  stood  on  either  side;  the  Admiral 
"  and  others  behind,  within  a  space  of  two  yards 
"  between  the  wall  and  the  back  of  the  Kings  chair. 
'*  The  archbishops  and  bishops  sat  on  low  stools  behind 
"  the  ambassadors.  And  when  the  French  chancellor 
"  replied,  he  never  rose  from  his  chair,  nor  uncovered  his 
"  head,  nor  raised  his  cap,'* — ^according  to  the  invariable 
custom  in  England, — "  whether  he  named  the  King  his 
"  master  or  any  other  prince."  On  Whitsunday,  the  King 
took  his  oath  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  ceremony  was  an  enormous  cloth 
of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  fleurs  de  lys, 
which  served  for  a  carpet.  After  the  ceremony  dinner 
was  served  in  one  of  the  canon's  houses.  "  The  King  was 
"  very  merry  aU  the  dinner  time,*'  says  Clark,  "  and 
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**  had  much  communication  with  the  papal  Legate,  with  A.D.  1627. 
"  us,  and  with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  which 
*^  stood  ahout  him;  some  leaning  upon  his  chair,  and 
*^  some  upon  his  table,  all  much  more  familiarly  than  is 
"  agreeable  to  our  English  manners."^  At  a  feast  given 
the  Thursday  after  in  the  Palace  to  wind  up  the  re- 
joicings, the  roof  and  sides  of  the  apartment  were  merely 
covered  with  rich  hangings  and  "  rolls  of  green  box 
"  with  garlands  of  the  same/'  The  devices  were  not 
remarkable  for  splendour  or  ingenuity.  In  the  first  "  was 
'^  a  play  of  shepherds  which  brought  in  the  Bum  of 
"  TLomer  After  this  came  another  device  of  two  angels, 
each  holding  the  half  of  a  scutcheon  in  one  hand,  and 
a  plane  in  the  other ;  '^  and  ever  they  planed  those  half 
'^  scutcheons  until  they  had  fitted  the  two  halves  into 
"  one  whole,  half  white  and  half  red.  One  of  the 
'*  angels  held  a  long  branch  of  rose  in  his  hand,  and  the 
"  word  Angleterre  written  on  his  breast,  and  the  other 
"  France.  And  so  lovingly  holding  between  them 
"  the  united  scutcheon,  they  made  their  reverence, 
"  and  departed."* 

As  the  difficulties  in  the  late  negociations  could  not  Wolsej's 
be  entirely  removed  without  a  personal  interview,  Henry  pcJ^^^  ^"^ 
had  more  than  once  expressed,  in  warm  language,  his 
strong  desire  to  see  his  brother  of  France,  assuring 
Turenne,  that  "if  their  state  allowed,  he  would  not  be 
"  one  single  day  without  his  company."*  The  proposi- 
tion was  received  on  the  part  of  the  French  more  coldly 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  to  a  proposal  so 
flattering.  They  held  out  no  encouragement,  but  pre- 
ferred the  minister  to  his  master.  Already  Francis  had 
urged  his  ambassadors  to  persuade  Wolsey  to  visit  France, 
and  obtain  his  master's  sanction  for  that  purpose.    He 


p.  1446.        »  p.  1444.        »  pp,  1400  and  1412. 
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A.D.  1627.   added,  as  an  inducement,  *'  that  he  would  do  for  him 
*'  what  he  would  not  do  for  all  the  cardinals  in  Rome;''^ 

•  

for  he  would  himself  go  to  Picardy  to  meet  Wolsey  and 
talk  privately  with  him.    Eyidently  he  was  not  prepared 
for    another   extravagant  display  like  the  Field  of   the 
Cloth    of    Gold,    in  which    EngKsh  wealth    easily  out- 
rivalled  the  more  frugal   display  of  the  French,  sorely 
crippled  in  their  finances  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
yeara.      Contemporary  historians,  as  usual,  attribute  to 
the  Cardinal's  ostentation  and  vanity  this  mission  into 
France,   but  there   is  no  indication  whatever    that  he 
either  sought  or  desired  it.    Indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  men,  solely  influenced  by  his  sense  of  devotion  to  the 
King's  service,  he  never  condescended  to  imdeceive  those 
who   misinterpreted  his  actions,   or  credited  him  with 
measures  of  which  he  was  only  the  minister,  and  not  the 
author.    It  is  this  reserve  which  makes  all  judgment  of 
his  motives  and  conduct  so  difficult  and  so  perplexing. 
Except  Henry  himself,  none  knew  precisely  the  amount 
of  responsibility  due   to  the  Cardinal.      No  one   could 
tell  how  fai)  he  was  a  spontaneous  agent,  or  stooped  to 
a  necessity  he  could  not  avoid,    or   yielded  against  his 
conviction,  rather  than  risk  a  worse  alternative.    Those 
who    could   have   done  him   justice  were  too  much  in- 
terested in  his  ruin,  and  too    much  wrapped  up  in  the 
selfish  pursuit   of  their   own   interests,  to  waste   their 
magnanimity  in  vindicating  the  memory  of  a  statesman 
to  whose  ruin  they  had  contributed,  and  out  of  whose 
faU  they  had  reaped  their  advantage.    Cromwell,  busily 
engrossed  with  his  own  advancement,  troubled  not  him- 
seK  about  the  honor  of  a  master,  on  whose  disgrace  he 
had  risen  to  credit  and  importance.     Cavendish    who, 
more    than    any   other,   has    painted  the  last    days  of 

1  p.  1408. 
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the  fallen  statesman  with  miriyalled  pathos  and  fidelity,  A.D.  1527. 
was  clearly  unversed  in  politics,  and  knew  nothing, 
except  by  vague  report,  of  Wolsey's  earlier  and  more 
active  years.  Beformers  and  S/Omanists  alike,  though  for 
opposite  reasons,  hated  the  man  who,  by  his  influence 
over  the  King,  had  obstructed  the  Reformation,  and 
injured  the  monastic  orders  by  subverting  so  many  of 
their  houses  to  build  his  colleges.  Both  condemned  him, 
wittiout  pity  or  reflection,  for  suggesting,  as  they  thought, 
the  divorce  of  queen  E[atharine,  and  estranging  her  hus- 
band from  the  Emperor.  Strangely  enough,  the  most 
conflicting  interests  and  most  opposite  parties  combined 
in  maintaining  the  Emperor's  ascendancy  in  English 
politics.  The  continental  trade  of  the  country  was 
carried  on  at  Antwerp  and  the  Memish  ports;  and 
Wolsey's  endeavors  to  transfer  it  to  Calais,  and  de- 
velope  our  trade  with  France,  encountered  bitter  oppo- 
sition. Most  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  tinctured  with 
Lutheranism,  and  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  contra- 
band traffic  of  importing  Lutheran  books,  then  eagerly 
purchased  at  enormous  prices,  were  especially  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  trade,  and  employed 
all  their  influence  with  the  Beformers,  whose  numbers 
at  this  time  were  rapidly  increasing,  in  denouncing 
the  Erench  alliance  as  inimical  to  the  Gospel.  Their 
opponents,  who  hated  Lutheranism,  but  associated  with 
Katharine  the  cause  of  the  Church,  turned  to  the  Em- 
peror as  the  champion  of  her  in  whose  singular  purity, 
constancy,  and  devotion  the  Church  seemed  to  find  its 
most  noble  and  affecting  example.  Erom  one  cause  or 
another,  Tyndall  and  his  bitterest  opponents.  More  and 
Eisher,  Norfolk,  Barcy,  and  Northumberland,  satirists 
and  theologians,  those  who  hoped  to  gain  by  Wolsey's 
fall,  and  those  who  had  nothing  to  expect  firom  it,  then 
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A.D.  1527.   and  afterwards,  misinterpreted  his  measures  and  loaded 

his  memory  with  obloquy.  With  still  greater  perversity 
they  distributed  justice  with  inverted  hands,  attributing 
whatever  was  meritorious  to  the  King,  whatever  was 
odious  to  his  minister. 
Henry vm.  Henry  VIIL  was  not  the  "angel  of  purity'*  it  has 
^jj^t^         now  become  a  fashion  with  some  to  represent  him;  nor 

was  he  the  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty  described  by 
others,  at  all  events  in  his  earlier  years,  and  under 
Wolsey's  administration.  He  had  been  carefully  and  even 
strictly  educated  by  his  father  Henry  VII.,  whose  stem 
and  sombre  court  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  splen- 
dour and  naagnificence  in  which  his  son  and  successor 
delighted.  The  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, of  a  successful  rebellion  under  some  powerful 
noble,  had  passed  away.  The  old  and  staid  councillors  of 
his  father  had  died ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Wolsey, 
their  places  had  been  mainly  filled  by  younger  men  of 
a  very  different  stamp ;  by  laymen,  not  by  ecclesiastics; 
by  those  who  could  enter  into  the  young  King  s  pur- 
suits and  amusements, — ^were  more  fitted  for  the  tilt- 
yard  than  the  council  table, — Gloved  the  tumult,  gallantry, 
pomp,  and  splendor  of  the  rising  generation  and  the 
new  reign,  and  served  rather  to  spur  than  restrain  the 
inclinations  of  the  new  monarch.  Until  the  close  of 
the  year  1524  the  superabundant  activity  of  the  Sang 
himself  and  his  young  courtiers,  wasting  itself  mainly  in 
muscular  amusements,  or  exchanging  them  for  the  less 
justifiable  excitement  of  dice  and  card-playing,  found 
more  wholesome  occupation  in  the  war  with  France, 
or  the  expectation  of  war.  But  the  defeat  of  Francis 
at  the  battle  of  Favia  left  them  in  utter  idleness,  with- 
out the  hope  of  employment.  Men  of  education,  saga- 
city,  and   experience,    generally   ecclesiastics,   were   at 
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that    time    engaged  in   all  diplomatic  posts,    requiring    A.D.  1527. 
more  than  usual  tact   and  ahility.      For  such  employ- 
ments the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  frequented  the  new 
court,  were  either  disqualified  by  ignorance  of  their  own, 
and  still  more  of  the  Latin,  tongue — ^the  common  vehicle 
of  communication, — or  declined  to  qualify  themselves  by 
the  necessary  sacrifices  of  their  time  and  amusements. 
In  1525  the  King,  then  36  years  old,  was  beginning  to 
pay  less  attention  to  business.    He  hated  the  drudgery 
of   looking    over  files    of  despatches,  from  which  the 
most  exciting  topic  was  absent ;  withdrew  himself  more 
and  more  from   the  metropolis,  and   spent  his  days   in 
huiiting.    At  that  time  he  was  in  the  very  vigor  of  his 
manhood ;  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  admiration 
of  all  who  beheld  him;    conspicuous  for  his  clear  and 
ruddy  complexion,   his   strength  and  agiUty;    towering 
in  stature  above  all  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
Even  five   years  after,  when   time  and  indulgence  had 
spared    neither   his   looks  nor  his  fair   proportions,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,   Lodovico  Falier,  cannot    refrain 
from  breaking  out  into  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  many 
graces  and  personal  accomplishments : — "  In  this  Eighth 
*^  Henry  God  has  combined  such    corporeal  and  intel- 
^*  lectual  beauty  as  not  merely  to  surprise  but  astound 
all  men His  face  is  angelic,  rather  than  hand- 
some; his  head  imperial  and  bold;   and  he  wears  a 
beard,  contrary  to  English  custom.     Who  would  not 
"  be  amazed  when  contemplating  such  singular  beauty 
of  person,  coupled  with  such   bold  address,   adapting   . 
itself  with  the  greatest  ease  to  every  manly  exercise. 
"  He    sits    his  horse   well,    manages    him    yet    better. 
He    jousts,    wields    the    spear,    throws     the    quoit, 
and  draws  the  bow  admirably.     He  plays  at  tennis 
'^  most  dexterously  ....  Besides  the  Latin  and  his 
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A.D.  1527.    "  native  tongue,  he  has  learned  Spanish,  French,  and 

«  Italian."^ 

Hiflfavontes*      B/embved  more  than  ever  from  the  personal  influence 

of  Wolsey,  now  wholly  engrossed  with  the  public  busi- 
ness, Henry  wm  surrounded  by  favorites,  who  reoom- 
mended  themselves  to  his  notice  by  ministering  to  his 
pleasures,  and  fostering  his  love  of  profusion.  Chief 
of  these  were  Sir  Wm.  Oompton,  Sir  Erancis  Bryan, 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  and  George 
Boleyn,  of  whom  the  last  two  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  exclu- 
sively remarkable  for  his  strength  and  stature,  —  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  a  small  spare  man,  of  dark  com- 
plexion, cruel  lips,  and  more  cruel  temper,  —  and  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  advanced  to  the  peerage  in  1525  as 
lord  Bochford.  Of  these.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  father  of 
Ann  Boleyn ;  Norfolk  (Wolsey's  great  enemy)  was  her 
uncle;  George  Boleyn,  her  brother;  Sir  Francis  Bryan, 
her  cousin ;  Norris,  her  near  relative  and  admirer ; 
Compton,  an  intimate  friend.  With  them,  or  some  of 
them,  Henry  spent  the  day  in  hunting,  and  the  night 
in  gambling,  losing  occasionally  large  sums  of  money. 
In  1525  he  had  attempted  to  make  a  favorite  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  professing  to  be  delighted  with  his  so- 
ciety, his  wit,  his  modesty,  and  his  learning.^  He  had 
not  yet  forgotten  his  fondness  for  theological  contro- 
versy, in  which  More  was  a  proficient;  and  More  had 
defended  the  Eiag's  book  by  a  bitter  attack  upon  Luther. 
At  the  death  of  Sir  Bichard  Wingfield,  iq  July  1525,  the 
King  had  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  "  And  for  the  pleasure,"  says  Roper, 
^'  he  took  in  his  company  would  his  Grace  suddenly  some- 

1  Brown's  Ven.  Cal.  iv.  p.  293. 

>  See  the  letter  of  Vives  to  Erasmus,  13  Nov.  1525,  p.  780. 
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"  times  come  home  to  his  house  at  Chelsea  to  be  merry  a.D.  1527. 
"  with  him,  whither,  on  a  time  unlooked-for,  he  came 
<<  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner,  in  a  fair  garden  of  his, 
"  walked  with  him  by  the  space  of  an  hour,  holding 
'^  his  arm  about  his  neck.  As  soon  as  his  Grace  was 
'^  gone,  I,  rejoicing  thereat,  said  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
*'  how  happy  he  was  whom  the  King  had  so  familiarly 
'^  entertained,  as  I  never  had  seen  him  do  to  any 
"  before,  except  cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  I  saw  his 
^^  Orace  walk  once  with  arm  in  arm.^  'I  thank  our 
"  '  Lord,  Sir,'  quoth  More,'*  with  mingled  pathos  and 
humor,  **  *  I  find  his  Grace  my  very. good  lord  indeed, 
^  and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favor  me  as 
'  any  subject  within  this  realm.  Howbeit,  son  Bioper, 
^  I  may  tell  thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof, 
*  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France 
-(for  then  there  was  war  between  us)*  —  it  should 
"  •  not  fan  to  go.' " 

That  More,  combining  the  religious  fervor  and  devotion  More  shnns 
of  the  recluse  with  the  urbanity,  grace,  and  ready  wit 
of  the  most  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  a  considerate 
and  patient  master,  a  pattern  of  conjugal  purity  and 
fidelity,  should  not  seek  to  push  his  fortune  among 
the  uncrupulous  candidates  for  royal  favor,  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected.  He  knew  well  what  were  the 
Sjbg's  intentions  at  that  time,  and  did  not  approve  of 


^  This  remark  deserves  notice  ;  for,  whatever  &yors  the  King  may  have 
shown  him,  the  Cardinal  never  forgot  the  respect  due  to  his  Sovereign.  The 
deference  paid  to  him  by  Wolsey  on  all  occasions  is  remarkable.  He  was 
always  a  minister,  never  a  &vorite. 

3  If  Roper  means  actual  war,  he  is  certainly  wrong.  Wingfield  died  in 
July  1525,  and  we  were  never  at  war  with  France  after  that  year  during 
More's  life.  The  King's  familiarity,  rightly  assigned  to  this  date  by  Boper, 
was  evidently  connected  with  the  King's  anxiety  to  enlist  More  in  favor  of 
the  divorce.    But  Sir  Thomas  contrived  to  elude  the  snare. 
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A.D.  1527.  them.  He  knew  also  how  hard  it  was  to  contend  with 
one  whose  arguments  he  could  not  admit  without  peril 
of  his  conscience,  or  contradict  without  peril  of  his 
life.  His  learning,  his  reputation,  his  legal  acquire- 
ments, were  sure  to  point  him  out  to  the  King  as  the 
one  man  above  all  others  in  his  kingdom  whose  judg- 
ment on  the  question  none  would  venture  to  impugn,  and 
few  would  be  inclined  to  dispute.  That  judgment  he  had 
avoided  giving,  with  aU  the  tact  and  dexterity  of  which 
he  was  master.  But  the  pursuits  of  the  court,  and  the 
individuals  of  which  its  innermost  circle  was  composed, 
were  scarcely  such  as  could  command  his  sympathy 
and  approbation.  There  was  hardly  one  of  them  whose 
character  was  not  seriously  tainted  with  that  vice 
against  which  the  unsullied  purity  of  More's  mind 
revolted;  not  one  who  looked  upon  the  transgression 
of  the  marriage  vow  as  deserving  reprobation  or  censure, 
or  at  least  as  worse  than  a  jest.  Suffolk  had  been  be- 
trothed to  one  lady  ;  then  married  another ;  then  aban- 
doned her,  on  the  plea  of  his  previous  contract,  for  the 
lady  whom  he  had  in  the  first  instance  rejected,  Nor- 
folk lived  with  his  duchess  on  the  most  scandalous 
terms.  Sir  William  Compton  had  been  cited  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  for  living  in  open  adultery  with  a 
married  woman.^  The  fate  of  Norris  and  Oeorge 
Boleyn  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  Sir 
Prancis  Bryan,  the  chief  companion  in  the  King's 
amusements,  and  the  minister  of  his  pleasures,  was 
pointed  out  by  common  fame  as  more  dissolute  than 
all  the  rest. 

^  Lady  Ann  Hastings.  See  pp.  1943,  1944.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  affinity,  or  at  least  intimate  connexion,  between  Compton  and  the 
Boleyns.  For  he  devises  in  his  will  to  Henry  VIII.  "  certain  specialties  to 
the  smn  of  1,000  marks,"  which  he  had  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  ;for  money 
lent  to  the  latter.    See  p.  1943.    Sir  William  died  immensely  rich  in  1528. 
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Unfortunately  the  Queen  had  ceased  to  bear  children ;  A.D.  1627. 
and  the  fact  was  so  notorious  as  to  be  made  the  The  King's 
subject  of  public  connnent  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  scruples. 
even  by  the  English  ambassadors.  She  was  five  years 
older  than  the  King  in  age,  and  more  than  twice  five 
in  temperament  and  constitution.  Short  and  stout  in 
person,  amiable  and  even  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  all 
her  sorrows  and  afflictions,  beloved  and  pitied  by  all, 
she  still  retained  the  King's  esteem,  and  was  outwardly 
treated  by  him  with  unfailing  respect,'  though  she  had 
utterly  lost  his  affections.  She  appeared  with  him 
on  all  public  occasions;  accompanied  him  in  his  pro- 
gresses; was  really  or  apparently  unsuspicious  of  his  in- 
tentions. These  intentions  had  been  long  fostered  in  his 
breast  before  they  were  revealed  to  any  one.  They  were 
only  betrayed  by  degrees ;  not  in  their  fulness  to  any, 
— ^not  even  to  Wolsey.  The  conmion  story,  propagated 
by  Tyndall,  repeated  by  Boper,  reiterated  since,  that 
Wolsey  requested  Longland,  the  King's  confessor,  to 
put  *'a  scruple  into  his  Grace's  head"  as  to  the  legality 
of  his  marriage,  is  a  mere  calumny, — one  of  the  many 
figments  propagated  by  Wolsey's  enemies,  without  dread 
of  contradiction.    It  was  denied   by  Longland  himself; 

^  On  that  head  we  have  the  ummpeachable  evidence  of  Sir  John  Wallop. 
'^  The  English  ambassador  here,*'  says  Marin  Giustinian,  writing  to  the 
Signorj  from  Paris,  *<  does  not  approve  the  divorce,  praising  the  wisdom, 

*^  innocence,  and  patience  of  queen  Katharine He  says  that  the 

**  Queen  was  as  beloved  as  if  she  had  been  of  the  blood  rojal  of  England.'* 
1 5  April  1533.  Brown's  Yen.  CaL  rv.  393.  She  had  nothing  of  the 
sourness  of  the  recluse  about  her.  Foreign  ambassadors  are  unanimous  in 
commending  the  smiles  and  cheerfulness  expressed  in  her  countenance 
throughout  the  terrible  ordeal  to  which  she  was  subjected. 

*  With  that  extraordinary  want  of  delicacy  which  characterized  all 
Henry's  words  and  actions  in  relation  to  his  divorce,  he  told  Symon 
Gryniens,  a  comparative  stranger,  who  visited  England  in  1531,  that  ho 
had  abstained  from  the  Queen's  bed  seven  years ;  that  is,  from  1524.  See 
the  letter  of  Grynsuus  to  Bucer,  among  the  letters  of  the  Reformers. 
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A.D.  1527.  it  was  denied  in  open  conrt  by  the  King.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  Cardinal,  "  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Highness 
"  to  declare  me,  before  all  this  audience,  whether  I  have 
"  been  the  chief  inventor  or  first  mover  of  this  matter 
"  unto  your  Majesty ;  for  I  am  greatly  suspected  of  all 
"  men  herein."  "  My  lord  Cardinal,"  quoth  the  King, 
I  can  well  excuse  you  herein.  Marry  (quoth  he)  ye 
have  been  rather  against  me  in  attempting  or  setting 
"  forth  thereof."  It  was  not  an  idle  assertion  The 
truth  of  it  wiU  abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel.  Long- 
land's  protestation  is,  no  doubt,  correct,  as  confirmed 
by  the  King's  o>?n  words.  It  was  the  King  himself 
who  first  broke  the  matter  to  his  confessor;  "  and 
"  never  left  urging  him  untfl  he  had  won  him  to  give 
"  his  consent."^ 
Their  origin.      The    exact    date  at  which  Henry  began  to  entertain 

these  scruples,  and  their  precise  shape  at  the  first,  can 
never  be  determined  with  accuracy;  for  the  most  suf- 
ficient of  all  reaspns :  they  were  not  known  to  the 
King  himself.  They  sprung  up  unconsciously  from 
a*  combination  of  causes,  and  took  definite  form  and 
color  in  his  breast  by  insensible  degrees.  They  must 
have  brooded  in  his  mind  some  time  before  he  would 
acknowledge  them  to  himself,  still  less  confess  their 
existence  to  others.  They  first  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  summer  of  1527.  The  ostensible 
cause  of  them,  carelessly  accepted  by  historians  as  the 
real  one,  and  put  forth  by  the  King  himself,  was  the 
scrupulosity  of  his  conscience,  pricked  upon  divers 
words  that  were  spoken  at  a  certain  time  by  the 
^*  bishop  of  Tarbes,^  the  Erench  king's  ambassador,  who 

1  See  the  extract  in  Roper's  More,  ed.  Singer,  p.  31. 

2  Cavendish    by  mistake  writes   *^  bishop  of  Bajonne "   (Grammont), 
p.  219. 
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^^  had  been  here  long  upon  the  debating  for  the  con-  a.d.  1527. 
"  elusion  of  a  marriage  to  be  concluded  between  the 
"  Princess  our  daughter  Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
*^  the  Erench  king's  second  son."  But  this  was  a 
political  figment  arranged  between  the  King  and  Wolsey, 
when  it  had  become  necessary  to  take  fresh  action  in 
the  matter,  and  find  some  justification  for  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  face  of  Europe.^  Not  a  hint  of  the 
kind  appears  in  any  of  the  negociations  alluded  to, 
though  they  have  been  preseryed  with  the  greatest 
minuteness.  Furthermore,  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  was  not 
in  England,  nor  were  any  negotiations  set  on  foot  for 
the  marriage  with  Mary  until  April  1527;  and  long 
before  that  year  it  is  certain  that  not  only  was  the 
divorce  already  entertained,  but  it  had  been  the  subject 
of  secret  negociations  at  the  Oourt  of  Bome.  The 
bishop  of  Bath,  who  had  formerly  been  the  King's  ambas- 
sador with  the  Pope,  and  was  then  at  the  Court  of  France, 
writes  on  13  Sept.  1526,  announcing  to  Wolsey  the  arriyal 
of  Sanga,  the  chief  confidant  of  Olement  YII.  He 
tells  the  Oardinal  that  there  will  be  great  di£Sculty^  circa 
istud  benedictum  dwortium;  reliqua  omnia  stmt  clara. 
The  Pope  would  make  no  difficulty  about  other  matters 
submitted  to  him  by  Wolsey ;  but  that  "  cursed  divorce  " 
would  not  easily  be  granted;  either  because  Clerk  had 
not  yet  ventured  to  broach  it  to  the  Pope,   or  because 

1  Wolsey  admits  as  much ;  for,  writing  to  the  King  from  Faversham, 
5  July  1527,  and  detailing  his  conversation  with  Fisher,  he  says,  ^  I 
'^  then  told  him  the  whole  matter  of  the  proposed  marriage  between 
^*  the  French  king  and  the  princess  Mary,  and  the  assertions  made  by 
*^  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  the  investigations  to  which  it  had  given  rise, 

**  &c thns  declaring  the  whole  matter  unto  him,  as  was  devised 

**  vnih  you  at  York  Place.''  p.  1471.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  in  urging  his  cause  at  the  Court  of  Bome,  the  King  never  made 
any  allusion  to  this  supposed  objection  of  De  Tarbes;  though,  had  it 
been  real,  it  would  have  proved  a  very  effective  argument  with  the  Pope. 
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A.D.  1527.  Sanga,  who  knew  his  mind  better  than  any  one,  held  out 
no  hopes  of  the  Pope's  compliance.^  That  divorce  could 
be  no  other  than  the  King's  divorce ;  for  in  no  other  cause 
would  the  Pope  have  refused  compliance,  considering  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  was  then  placed,  and  his  anxiety 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  England  at  all  hazards. 
But  if  any  doubt  remains,  it  is  dispelled  i  by  a  letter  from 
Wolsey,  addressed  to  the  King  on  receiving  news  of  the 
sack  of  Rome.  "  Sir,"  he  says,  "  if  the  Pope's  Holiness 
"  fortune  either  to  be  slain  or  takai, ''as  God  forbid, 
it  shall  not  a  little  hinder  your  Grace's  affairs,  which 
I  have  now  in  hand  (the  divorce);  wherein  such 
good  and  substantial  order  and  process  hath  hitherto 
'^  been  made  and  used,  as  the  like,  I  suppose,  hath  not 
"  been  seen  in  any  time  heretofore."^  It  was  this, 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Pope's  favor,  that  •  induced 
Henry  to  send  him  in  his  necessities  30,000  crowns 
the  same  year.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  Wolsey  contemplated  a  marriage  between  the  TTing 
and  the  duchess  of  Alenpon,  it  was  only  in  thecye^ 
1526  that  such  a  project  could  have  been  ex^tertained; 
For  the  Duchess,  after  losing  her  husband  in  1525, 
visited  Prancis,  then  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  not  returning 
until  the  end  of  the  year;  and  was  married  already  to 
Henry  of  Navarre  in  January  1527.' 

But  even  before  the  date  of  Clerk's  letter,  it  is  clear 
that  some  dreadfid  secret,  which  nq  one  dared  divulge, 
least  of  all  commit  to  paper,  was  already  perplexing  the 

consciences  of  men.    As  early  as  the  30th  October  1525, 

—  -    -       -  ■ 

1  p.  1109. 

'  See  p.  1433,  2  June  1527.  There  were  no  other  affairs,  except  this, 
before  the  Pope.    See  also  the  context  of  the  whole  letter. 

3  Godwin  states  that  the  Emperor  was  aware  of  Henry's  intentions  as  earlj 
as  1526.  He  had,  no  doubt,  obtained  his  information  from  Rome.  See 
God.  Hist.  Angl.  p.  102,  ed.  1653. 
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Brinon,  the  French  ambassador,  informs  Louise,  that  A.D.  1527. 
he  had  received  a  yery  private  commimication  from 
Wolsey  he  did  not  dare  intrust  to  writing.^  Vague 
apprehensions  prevail,  ambiguous  expressions  are  found, 
which,  taken  individually,  could  hardly  be  pressed  into 
any  direct  evidence  on  the  question,  but  collectively 
seem  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion ;  whilst,  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  King's  own  assertion,  made  to  Grynaeus,^ 
it  is  to  1624  that  we  must,  in  aU  probability,  assign  the 
King's  first  intention  of  separating  from  Katharine.  For 
further  evidence  it  will  be  needful  to  look  in  another 
direction,  and  to  trace  more  minutely  Anne  Boleyn's 
connection  with  the  English  court. 

Sir  Thomas,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  bom  in  Sir  Thomas 
1477.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Boleyn  of  Blick- 
ling,  Norfolk,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Thomas  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond.  Margaret's  sister  Anne, 
from  whom  Anne  Boleyn  received  her  name,  was  married 
to  Sir  George  St.  Leger.^  The  estate  at  Blickling 
descended  to  Sir  James,*  who  died  without  male  issue. 
As  he  was  still  living  in  1534,  Anne  Boleyn  could 
never  have  resided  on  the  estate  at  Blickling.  It  is 
probable  that  Sir  Thomas  was  married  before  the  death 
of  his  father.  Sir  William,  in  1505;  but  what  was  the 
connection  of  his    family    with   the   Howards,  or   what 


1  p.  769.  ^  See  note,  p.  ccxxi. 

3  See  her  licence  to  found  a  chantry,  "  called  Hangfordis  chapell," 
in  the  church  of  St.  George,  Monklee,  Devon,  in  1519,  for  herself,  the 
St.  Legers,  and  this  Margaret  Boleyn,  her  sister,  then  a  widow.  Ann 
was  a  common  name  in  the  family.  Elizabeth,  given  to  the  Queen, 
and  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  more 
aristocratic  branch  of  the  Norfolks.  Margaret  Boleyn  .  was  alive  in 
1520.  Her  husband,  Sir  William,  died  in  1505,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Norwich. 

*  Sir  James  became  chancellor  to  his  niece  when  queen  of  England. 

XV.  T\ 
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A.D.  1527.    could  induce  the  premier  and  proudest  duke  of  England 

to  matcli  his  daughter  with  a  commoner  of  no  dis- 
tinction and  of  little  wealth,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 
It  is  not  easier  to  discover  by  what  influence  Sir  Thomas 
was  brought  forward  into  public  life,  or  to  whom  he 
owed  his  advancement. 

By  lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  had  one  son,  George, 
lord  Rochf  ord,  Doiarried  to  Jane  Parker,  daughter  of  lord 
Morley,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  Lady 
Rochford  accused  her  husband  of  improper  familiarities 
with  his  sister,  then  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  which 
both  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  and  she  herself  was  after- 
wards impHcated  in  the  guilt  of  her  relative,  Katharine 
Howard,  and  met  the  same  fate.  Of  the  two  surviving 
daughters — ^for  Sir  Thomas  had  apparently  other  chil- 
dren—Anne,  according  to  the  herald  and  antiquarian 
Camden,  a  competent   authority  on   such   subjects,  was 

MaryBoleyn.  born  in  1507.    As  her  sister  Mary  was  already  married 

before  her  in  1520  to  Sir  Wm,  Gary,  we  must  infer  that 
Mary  was  the  elder  sister.  Any  doubt  on  that  head 
is  entirely  dispelled  by  the  petition  presented  to  lord 
Burghley  in  1597,  by  Mary's  grandson,  the  second  lord 
Hunsdon,  claiming  the  earldom  of  Ormond  in  virtue  of 
Mary's  right  as  the  elder  daughter.^  It  is  iaconceivable 
that  lord  Hunsdon  could  have  been  mistaken  in  so  fa- 
miliar a  fact ;  still  less  that  he  should  have  ventured  to 
prefer  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  in  which  her  mother  was 
described  as  the  younger  sister,  if  she  had  in  truth  been 
the  elder.  Mary's  first  husband  died  of  the  sweating  sick- 
ness in  1528,  and  in  1534  she  married  a  second  time,  far 
below  her  rank  and  expectations,  to  the  great  displeasure 

« 

of  Henry,  and  of  her  sister  Anne,  then  queen  of  England. 

1  See  State  Papers  of  EUz.,  6  Oct.  1597. 
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Her  husband,  Sir  William  Stafford,  appears  among  the  A.D.  1527. 
gentlemen  ushers  of  the  King;  was  a  spearman  at 
Calais;  poor,  but  of  a  good  family.  She  had  not  only 
the  excuse  of  marrying  for  love,  but,  in  the  more 
brilliant  advancement  of  her  sister,  she  seems  to  have 
been  eclipsed  and  neglected.  Sir  Thomas,  notoriously 
penurious,  notwithstanding  his  lucrative  appointments, 
had  cast  her  off  in  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood ;  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  King  that 
he  was  willing  to  receive  her,  or  make  some  provision 
for  her  maintenance.  "As  touching  your  sister's  matter  " 
— ^writes  the  King  to  Anne  Boleyn  —  "I  have  caused 
Walter  Walshe  to  write  to  my  lord  (Rochford)  my 
mind  therein ;  whereby  I  trust  that  Eve  shall  not  have 
power  to  deceive  Adam;^  for  surely  whatsoever  is 
*'  said,  it  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honor,  but  that 
"  he  must  needs  take  her  his  natural  daughter,  now 
"  in  her  extreme  necessity."  In  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mary  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell,  three  months  after 
her  second  marriage,  she  desires  him  to'  interpose 
with  the  King  in  favor  of  her  husband :  "  I  am  sure," 
she   says,   "  it  is  not  unknown  to    you  the   high  dis- 

*  pleasure   that    both    he    and    I    have    both   of    the 

*  King's    highness    and    the    Queen's    grace    by    the 

*  reason   of   our   marriage,    without   their   knowledge, 

*  wherein  we  both  do  yield   ourselves   faulty,   and   do 

*  knowledge    that  we    did   not    well   to   be   so  hasty, 

*  nor  so  bold,  without  their  knowledge.    But  one  thing, 

*  good  Master  Secretary,  consider,    that  he  was   young, 

*  and  love    overcame    reason;    and  for  my  part  I  saw 

*  so   much   honesty  in   him  that  I  loved  him  as  weU 

^  p.  1932.  I  suppose  the  King  means  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  was 
influenced  in  this  neglect  of  his  daughter  either  by  his  wife  or  some 
other  lady. 
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A.D.  1527.    "  as  he  did  me ;   and  was  in  bondage  ;^  and  glad  I  was 

"  to  be  at  liberty.  So  that  for  my  part  I  saw  that  all 
"  the  world  did  set  so  little  by  me,  and  he  so  much, 
"  that  I  thought  I  could  take  no  better  way  but  to 
take  him,  and  to  forsake  all  other  ways,  and  live  a 
poor  honest  Ufe  with  him.  And  so  I  do  put  no 
'*  doubt  bat  we  should,  if  we  might  once  be  so  happy 
to  recover  the  King's  gracious  favor  and  the  Queen's. 
Eor  well  I  might  a'  had  a  greater  man  of  birth, 
and  a  higher;  but  I  assure  you  I  could  never  a' 
had  one  that  should  a'  loved  me  so  well,  nor  a 
"  more  honest  man.  And  besides  that,  he  is  both 
"  come  of  an  ancient  stock;  and,  again,  as  meet 
"  (if  it  were  his  Grace's  pleasure)  to  do  the  King 
"  service  as  any  yoimg  gentleman  in  his  court."  She 
then  asks  Cromwell  to  sue  the  King's  highness,  "  which 
ever  was  wont  to  take  pity,  to  have  pity  on  us ; 
and  that  it  would  please  his  Grace,  of  his  good- 
ness, to  speak  to  the  Queen's  grace  for  us;  for,  as 
"  far  as  I  can  perceive,  her  Grace  is  so  highly  dis- 
pleased with  us  both,  that,  without  the  King  be  so 
good  lord  to  us  as  to  withdraw  his  rigor,  and  sue  for 
"  us,  we  are  never  like  to  recover  her  Grace's  favor; — 
"  which  is  too  heavy  to  bear.  And  seeing  there  is  no 
remedy,  for  God's  sake  help  us ;  for  we  have  been 
now  a  quarter  of  a  year  married,  I  thank  God,  and 
"  too  late  now  to  call  it  again.  .  .  .  But  if  I  were  at 
liberty,  and  might  choose,  I  assure  you.  Master  Se- 
cretary, for  my  little  time,  I  have  spied  so  much 
honesty  to  be  in  him,  that  I  had  rather  beg  my 
"  bread  with  him  than  to  be  the  greatest  queen 
"  christened.  And  I  believe  verily  he  is  in  the  same 
"  case  with  me ;  for  I  believe  verily  a*  would  not  for- 

^  Kept  in  restraint  by  her  father. 
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"  sake  me  to  be  a  king,*'  Then,  a  little  further  on,  A.D.  1527. 
she  adds,  "I  pray  you,  good  Master  Secretary,  pray 
my  Lord  my  father,  and  my  Lady  (my  mother),  to 
be  good  to  us,  and  to  let  us  have  their  blessings,  and 
my  husband  their  good  will,  aad  I  wiU  never  desire 
"  more  of  them.  Also,  I  pray  you,  desire  my  lord  of 
Norfolk  (her  uncle),  and  my  Lord  my  brother  (lord 
Rochford),  to  be  good  to  us.     I  dare  not  write  to  them, 

they  are  so  cruel  against  us I  most  heartily 

"  beseech  you  to  be  good  unto  [my  husband],  which, 
"  for  my  sake,  is  a  poor  banished  man,  for  an  honest  and 
"  goodly  cause.  And  seeing  I  have  read  in  old  books 
"  that  some,  for  as  just  causes,  have  by  kings  and 
"  queens  been  pardoned  by  the  suit  of  good  folk,  I 
"  trust  it  shall  be  our  chance,  through  your  good  help, 
"  to  come  to  the  same."^ 

At  the  ripe  age  of  thirty,  and  after  six  years  of 
widowhood,  Mary  threw  herself  away  for  love,  on  a 
gentleman  holding  a  very  subordinate  situation  in  the 
household  of  her  royal  brother-in-law.  Touching  as  is 
the  simple  faith  and  the  earnestness  of  her  epistle,  it  is 
not  that  of  a  woman  of  strong  character  or  decided 
principles.  In  this  respect  she  aflfbrds  a  feeble  reflection 
of  her  more  illustrious  but  less  happy  sister,  brought  by 
circumstances  into  a  more  dangerous  and  dazzling  posi- 
tion than  was  ever  the  lot  of  Mary ;  pushed  forward  by 
a  great  party  for  their  own  interests  only ;  sacrificed  by 
thoughtless  and  greedy  parents;  and  requiring  greater 
fimmess  and  a  clearer  sense  of  duty  than  Mary  to  guide 
her  safely  through  her  perilous  career.  Her  father.  Sir 
Thomas,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign,  had 


1  Howard's  Letters,  p.  625.    I  have  spared  my  readers  Mary's  ortho- 
graphy, which  is  phonetic,  like  her  sister's  French. 
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A.D.  1527.   been  employed  in  various   negociations.    We  first  hear 

of  him  in  arms  with  his  father  against  the  Cornish 
rebels  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.^  In  1611  he  was 
created  governor  of  Norwich  Castle  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Henry  Wyatt.  Next  year  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  the  Low  Countries ;  in  1514,  to  Prance  ;  in  1516, 
to  the  Emperor.  In  1518  and  1519  he  accompanied 
the  earl  of  Worcester  to  Erance;  in  1521  he  attended 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  the  congress  at  Calais.  Notices  of 
him  are  frequent,  and  his  letters  numerous,  yet  from 
none  of  them  is  it  possible  to  glean  the  slightest  in- 
sight into  his  character.  In  one  thing. all  accounts  of 
him  concur.  His  besetting  vice  was  avarice :  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  money.  Married  when  a 
young  man,  above  his  rank,  burthened  with  a  nume- 
rous and  increasing  family,  the  habit  of  parsimony 
forced  upon  him  by  hard  circumstances  in  earlier  years 
stiQ  clung  to  him  in  later  and  more  prosperous  times.^ 
He  outlived  his  unhappy  daughter  two  years  at  least, 
yet  not  a  word  escaped  him  from  which  posterity  can 
infer  how  far  he  bewailed  her  fate  and  his  own  infatua- 
tion. The  only  salient  circumstance  in  his  whole  life, 
in  which  he  ventured  to  show  his  independence,  was  his 
refusal  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe  in  1529,  if  Bapin  may  be 


1A.D.  1497. 

*  Even  as  late  as  1530,  when  he  was  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  loaded  with  offices  and  emolnments,  we  find  De  Tarbes  writing  to 
Montmorenci  about  him  in  the  following  strain :  "  The  bishop  of  Wor- 
"  cester  (Ghinucci)  told  me,  the  day  before  Rochford's  (Boleyn's) 
"  departure,  that,  for  the  desire  he  (Ghinucci)  had  to  serve  the  king  of 
^^  France,  he  would  let  me  know  that  Francis  had  promised  lord  Rochford 
^^  certain  benefices.  He  advised  that  they  should  be  givBn  him  on  his 
'^  return  to  France  ...  for  the  Bishop  said  he  (Boleyn)  had  great  influence 
*'  in  the  government,  and  he  would  sooner  act  from  interest  than  from  any 
"  other  motive."    28  March  1530,  p.  2828. 
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trusted.^  But  as  the  King  his  master  had  been  already  :a.d.  1527. 
defying  and  bearding  the  Pope  in  his  own  lair,  for 
declining  to  pronounce  the  divorce,  such  an  act  of  inde- 
pendence carried  no  peril  with  it.  Erasmus  praises  him 
for  his  piety,  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  love 
of  learning ;  and,  in  the  year  immediately  following  the 
execution  of  Queen  Anne,  dedicated  to  him,  then  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  a  short  commentary  on  the  23rd  Psalm, 
at  Boleyn's  own  desire.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
discover  what  were  the  thoughts  and  afflictions  of  a  man 
upon  whom  the  heaviest  misfortune  had  descended  that 
could  possibly  befal  a  father, — ^who  had  lost  his  only 
son  and  his  magnificent  daughter  under  circumstances 
of  so  much  sorrow,  guilt,  and  infamy.  The  Psalm  he 
selected  for  his  meditations  begins  with  the  verse,  "  The 
"  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  therefore  can  I  lack  nothing.'* 
And,  considering  the  many  places  of  emolument  which 
the  King  had  lavished  upon  him,  and  suffered  him  still 
to  retain  after  his  daughter's  guilt  and  condemnation, 
we  can  well  understand  the  application  of  the  fifth 
verse  to  his  own  condition:  "Thou  shalt  prepare  a 
table  before  me  against  them  that  trouble  me.  Thou 
hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil,  and  my  cup  shall 
"  be  full.'*  Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  no  very  deep 
joys  or  corroding  sorrows.  Endowed  with  a  faculty 
of  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  possessing  that  mmTi 
requisite  for  success,  a  quiet  and  easy  selfishness,  un- 
ruffled by  enthusiasm  of  any  kind,  he  never  courted  oppo- 
sition, or  needlessly  provoked  the  resentment,  even  of 
the  fallen.  The  Reformers  in  after  times  claimed  both 
him  and  his  daugher  as  the  champions  of  a  purer  faith 


it 


^Vol.  I.  787,  taken  from  Foxe;  and  worthless, — like  many  other  of 
Foxe's  stories. 
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A.D.  1527.   and  favorers   of  the  Gospel.      But,   except  this   act  of 

declining  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
any  expression  or  deed  in  his  whole  career  to  justify  this 
presumption,  beyond  what  was  perfectly  natural  in  his 
antagonism  to  Papal  authority,  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  daughter's  advancement.  Both  in  him  and  in  liis 
royal  master  such  opposition  was  erroneously  regarded 
by  their  sycophants  as  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  In  1633  he 
was  chosen  with  Cranmer  to  sit  in  judgment  on  John 
Frith,  the  martyr,  and  he  joined  the  Archbishop  in  con- 
demning the  prisoner  to  death  for  holding  an  opinion 
so  notably  erroneous,"  that  there  is  no  "  corporal 
presence  of  Christ  within  the  Host  and  Sacrament 
"  of  the  altar. "^  Why  he  should  have  acted  on  such  a 
commission,  except  it  was  through  the  influence  of  his 
former  chaplain,  the  primate,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine. 
But  certainly  neither  this,  nor  any  other  action  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  can  justify  us  in 
ranking  him  among  the  Reformers  of  the  age.  The  last 
notice  of  him  occurs  in  1536,  shortly  after  his  daughter's 
death  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Northern  B/cbellion.  It 
needs  no  comment.  "  For  my  lord  of  Wiltshire,"  writes 
Wriothesly  to  Cromwell,  "he  (the  King)  is  very  glad 
**  you  remembered  him,  and  also  that  you  wrote  for  so 
"  good  a  sum;  for  his  Grace  being  very  merry  said, 
"  there  was  a  servant  of  king  Edward's,  his  grandfather, 
"  which  made  once  a  suit  unto  him  for  1,000  marks,  that 
"  he  might  only  obtain  20 ;  and  so  he  trusted  your 
"  request  to  my  lord  of  Wiltshire  should  purchase  500/. 
"  on  such  a  matter,  by  the  reason  it  was  so  great ;  wliich, 
**  being  less,  would  else  percase  have  wrought  nothing 
"  with  him."^    It  must  be  remembered  that  poor  Mary 

1  Cranmer'a  Works,  ii.  246.    Parker  Soc         2  gtat^  Papers,  i.  490. 
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Boleyn  had  solicited  Master  Secretary's  powerful  influence  A.D.  1627. 
in  her  favour,  "for  the  love  that  well  I  know  you  do 
"  bear  to  all  my  blood."  But  the  great  statesman 
understood  the  diiference  between  a  Queen  regnant  and 
a  Queen  deposed.  He  was  not  indebted  for  his  rise  to 
needless  generosity  and  kindness,  nor  by  acts  of  needless 
generosity  did  he  intend  to  keep  it. 

Such  was  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  stripped  of  the  false 
glare  with  which  courtiers  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  out 
of  complaisance  to  her  vanity,  endeavored  to  invest 
her  grandfather.  Of  her  mother  nothing  personally  is 
known  beyond  the  calimany  propagated  by  Saunders.^ 
She  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  advances  made  by  Henry 
to  her  daughter ;  of  whom  I  now  proceed  to  speak.^ 

Anne  Boleyn  was  bom  in    1607.     The    supposition,  AnneBoleyn. 
founded  on  the  list  of    queen  Mary's  attendants,  that 
she,  and  not  her  sister  Mary,  is  the  person  alluded  to 
as  "  M.  Boleyn,"'  is  worthy  of  no  credit,  long  as  it  has 
maintained  its  place  in  popular  histories.    The  mistake 


^  My  readers  must  be  upon  their  guard  against  confounding  her  with 
her  sister-in-law,  Ann,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Tempest,  and 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Boleyn.  This  lady  held  a  post  in  the  household 
of  queen  Katharine,  and  attended  her  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Not  so  lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  wife,  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  seems  never  to  have  been  noticed  by  Katharine.  See  vol.  lu. 
170,  180. 

2  Yet  popular  calumny  did  not  spare  her  more  than  her  daughter. 
A  mad  Welshwoman,  Mrs.  Amadas,  apparently  wife  of  the  Crown 
jeweller,  who,  in  the  treatment  of  his  wife,  followed,  like  many  others, 
the  King's  example,  was  delated  for  saying,  more  coarsely  than  cere- 
moniously, that  "  there  was  never  a  good  married  woman  in  England 
"  except  prince  Arthur's  dowager  (Katharine),  the  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
"  and  herself."  Speaking  of  the  King's  connection  with  Ann  Boleyn, 
she  affirmed  that  *^  the  King  had  kept  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter, 
**  and  that  my  lord  of  Wiltshire  (Sir  Thomas  Boleyn)  was  bawd  both 
**  to  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters."     (Cleopatra,  E,  iv.  84.) 

3  See  it  in  vol.  i.  p.  898. 
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A.D.  U2fl.   has  arisen  from  tlie  habit  of  confoimdiiig  one  sister  with 

the  other;  a  blunder  from  which  even  the  late  editors 
of  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  have  not  entirely 
escaped.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  those 
times  will  suppose  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would 
be  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  her  name  be  inserted 
in  an  official  list  of  gentlewomeuy  appointed  to  attend 
on  the  Princess  of  England  at  her  approaching  marriage 
with  Louis  XII.,  "  to  do  service  to  the  Queen."^ 
Cavendish,  who  wrote  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  states 
merely  that  "mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  being  very  young, 
"  was  sent  into  the  realm  of  Prance,  and  there  made 
"  one  of  the  Prench  queen's  women J^'^  But  the  Prench 
queen  there  mentioned  is  Claude,  not  Mary,  who  during 
her  life  went  by  the  same  title.  Saunders  assigns 
Anne's  first  visit  to  Prance  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  her 
age.  At  whatever  period  of  her  life  she  was  taken  there 
by  her  father,  she  certainly  returned  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1522,^  and  in  March  the  same  year 
was  present  at  one  of  those  revels  at  Court,  in  which 
Henry  delighted.  The  entry  is  remarkable  :  "  These 
"  things  remain  with  the  Prench  queen  (Mary),  the 
"  countess  of  Devonshire,  Mistress  Ann  Boleyn,  Mistress 
"  Kare  (Miss  Carey,  related  to  Mary  Boleyn's  husband), 
"  Mistress  Parker,"  and  others  —  eight  in  number  — 
**  a  sitk  caul  of  divers  colours  at  2«.  8c?."  (each).*  The 
lady  here  mentioned  is,  no  doubt,  Jane  Parker,  daughter 
of  lord  Morley,  afterwards  married  to  George  Boleyn, 
and  better  known  as  the  infamous  lady  Rochford.  The 
reference  enables  us  to  date  a  letter  written  by  Anne  to 
her  father  Sir  Thomas,  in  Prench,  in  the  most  puzzling 


1  lb.,  p.  899.  a  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  120. 

3  Not  1525.     See  Preface  to  vol.  ra.  p.  432.  ^  Vol.  lu.  1559. 
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and  extraordinary  orthography  conceivable.^    Sir  Thomas  A.D.  1527, 

had  sent  his  daughter  word  of  his  desire  that  she  should 

visit  the  Court,  stating  that  the   queen   (Mary)   would 

take  the   trouble  of   taHdng  !Prench  with    her.    Anne 

replies,  it  will  give  her  great  pleasure  to  converse  with 

one    of  so   much    worth   and  nobility    {tcmte  sage   et 

onnete)y  in  order  that  she  may  continue  to  speak  French 

correctly   (bene).    She    proceeds,   "  Monsieur,   I  beg  of 

"  you  to  excuse  me,  if  my  letter  is  inaccurately  written ; 

"  for  I  assure  you  that  it  is  entirely  my  own ;  whereas 

"  the  others  I  sent  you  were    not    done    by  me,  but 

"  were  only  copied  with  my  own  hand;  and  Semmonet 

"  (her    Erench  master  ?)    dictates    the    letter    to    me, 

"  but   waits    for    me    to  do   it  myself,    for    fear    that 

**  otherwise    you   would  not   understand   what   I    send 

"  you.*'       Apparently    she    intends    to    say  —  for   her 

meaning  is  not  very  clear  —  that  in  her  previous  letters 

written  to  her  father   she  had  merely  transcribed  the 

copy,   composed  for  her  by  her  French  teacher,  but  on 

this  occasion,  whilst  he  dictated  the  letter,  she  wrote 

it  after  his  dictation,   and  spelled  it  herself.      And    a 

very  remarkable  specimen  of  French  spelling  it  is,  even 

for  a  young  lady  of  the  16th  century.^    The  phraseology 


1  See  p.  1. 

2  One  specimen  must  suffice : — *^  Monssr.  je  vous  supllya  descusser 
'^  ay  ma  lettre  et  male  et  sipta  car  je  vous  asure  quete  et  ottografie  de  mon- 
'^  antend  amant  sulo  la  vue  les  auttres  ne  sont  faiz  que  escript  de  tnaman 
'^  et  Semmonet  me  dit  la  lettre  mes  domeura  fan  je  le  fie  moj  meme 
**  de  peur  que  lone  ne  saces  sance  que  je  vous  mande."  That  it  was 
written  to  dictation  is  clear  from  the  omission  of  certain  words  which 
she  did  not  hear  correctly,  and  the  extraordinary  division  of  longer 
words  into  wrong  syllables.  Thus,  we  have  matnan^  for  ma  main ;  mon- 
antend  amant^  for  mon  entendement ;  especy  ale  man,  for  especialement ; 
me  vere  de  clarasum,  me  faire  declaration ;  ne  din  grati  tude  que  sut 
en  passer  ne  et  fasere  mon  a  vecction,  ne  d'ingratitude  que  sut  empecher 
ne  efbc^rer  mon  affection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Thomas  was  satisfied 
with  his  daughter's  proficiency. 
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A,D.  1527.  is  correct  enough.  The  formal  expressions  in  it,  very 
unlike  those  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  betray  the  hand  of 
the  master,  whilst  the  "ottografie"  (orthography)  displays 
utter  ignorance  of  French  spelling,  and  was  imdoubtedly 
due  to  herself.  That  it  is  not  the  letter  of  a  mere  child 
is  presumable  from  the  statements,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  letter.  She  had  written  frequently 
to  Sir  Thomas;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
French ;  desires  to  continue  the  practice ;  will  find 
great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  such  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinction as  the  Queen,— who,  in  her  turn,  it  may  be 
presumed,  would  not  feel  any  great  anxiety  to  improve 
her  knowledge  of  French  by  conversing  with  a  mere 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  old.  The  letter  then  must 
have  been  composed  after  she  had  resided  in  France, 
and  returned  to  England. 

This  is  the  only  authentic  specimen  we  possess 
of  Anne  Boleyn's  intellectual  accomplishments.  The 
genuineness  of  the  letter  cannot  be  disputed.  It  was 
bequeathed  by  archbishop  Parker,  her  chaplain  when 
Queen,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  preserved  with  great  care  by  Sir 
Thomas  as  a  memorial  of  his  daughter's  abilities;  on 
whom,  if  we  may  bfiHeve  historians  and  biographers, 
he  had  bestowed  great  care  and  attention.  Of  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  contemporary  notices  by  eyewitnesses 
are  not  infrequent.  The  blood  of  the  Ormonds  ran  in 
her  veins.     From  her  Irish  descent  she  inherited 

**  The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes.'' 

And,  like  the  Irish  Isolt  of  the  great  poet,  Anne  Boleyn 
was  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  turn  of  her  neck  and 
her  glossy   throat.^    She  was  a  little,  lively,   sparkling 

^  "  Capillo  nigro,"  says  Saunders,  i\  16  b.  "  She  is  young,  good-looking, 
^^  of  a  rather  dark  complexion,  and  likely  enough  to  have  childfen,"  says 
GrynnuB,  who  saw  her,  10th  Sep.  1531.    A  less  favourable  witnesa  says, 
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brunette,  with  fascinating  eyes  and  long  black  hair,  A.D.  1527* 
which,  contrary  to  the  sombre  fashion  of  those  days, 
she  wore  coquettishly  floating  loosely  down  her  back, 
interlaced  with  jewels.  The  beauty  of  her  eyes  and 
hair  struck  all  beholders  alike,  —  grave  ecclesiastics 
and  spruce  young  sprigs  of  nobility.  "  Sitting  in 
"  her  hair  on  a  litter"  is  the  feature  at  her  corona- 
tion which  seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  archbishop  Cranmer.^  *'0n  Simday  morning 
^*  (1st  Sept.  1532),  solemnly  and  in  public,  Madame 
**  Anne  being  then  at  Windsor,  con  li  capilli  sparsi, 
"  completely  covered  with  the  most  costly  jewels,  was 
"  created  by  the  King  countess  of  Pembroke.*'^  George 
Wyatt,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet,  one 
of  her  admirers,  describes  her,  in  the  fantastic  language 
of  the  16th.  century,  as  having  "a  beauty  not  so 
"  whitely  as  clear  and  fresh  above  all  we  may  esteem, 

ft 

"  which  appeared  much  more  excellent  by  her  favour 
passing  sweet  and  cheerful.  There  was  found,  indeed, 
upon  the  side  of  her  nail  upon  one  of  her  fingers 
**  some  little  show  of  a  nail,  which  yet  was  so  small, 
"  by  the  report  of  those  that  have  seen  her,  as  the 
"  work-master  seemed  to  leave  it  an  occasion  of  greater 
"  grace  to  her  hand,  which,  with  the  tip  of  one  of 
"  her  other  fingers,  might  be  and  was  usually  by  her 
**  hidden,  without  any  least  blemish  to  it."' 

*'  Madame  ADne  is  not  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  the  world.  She 
**  is  of  middling  stature,  dark  complexion,  long  neck,  wide  mouth,  not 
<^  prominent  bust,  and  in  fact  she  has  nothing  but  the  English  King's 
^'  great  appetite,  and  her  eyes,  which  are  black  and  beautiful,  and  produce 
''  great  effect  on  those  who  once  served  the  Queen  (Katharine)  when  she 
**  was  in  her  prosperity."    Brown's  Ven.  Cal.  iv.  p.  365. 

1  See  his  letter  on  the  occasion.  *  Ven.  Cal.  iv.  pp.  351,  418. 

'  p.  423,  ed.  Singer.  The  story  that  Katharine  had  her  to  cards,  the 
better  to  expose  this  defective  linger  to  the  King,  is  a  mere  malignant 
invention.    In  the  first  place,  card-playing  never  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
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^D.  1627.  Such  was  Anne  Boleyn  when  she  appeared  at  the  Court 
Her  ap-  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  spring  of  1522.  She  was  at 
g^rance  a     ^j^^  ^^^  ^    ^^^    sixteenth  year,  and    abready,  whilst 

absent  in  France,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  King  and  Wolsey.  A  dispute 
of  long  standing  had  existed  between  the  Butlers  of 
Ireland  and  the  Boleyns  respecting  the  right  to  the 
earldom  of  Ormond.  The  Butlers  had  been  loyal  and 
important  allies  of  the  English  sovereign,  in  their 
unhappy  disputes  with  their  Irish  subjects.  They  were 
too  powerful  to  be  offended,  and  Henry  thought  the 
dispute  might  easily  be  adjusted  by  marrying  Anne 
to  Sir  Piers  Butler.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Surrey, 
her  uncle,  (afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,)  then  in  Ireland, 
to  inquire  whether  the  earl  of  Ormond,  the  father  of 
Sir  Piers,  would  consent  to  the  match.  In .  October  the 
Earl,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  gave  a  favourable  reply 
to  the  overture.  For  some  reason  not  known,  the  pro- 
posal lingered,  but  was  not  broken  off,  for  in  November 
1521  Wolsey  wrote  to  the  King  from  Calais  to  say  that 
when  he  returned  to  England  he  would  talk  with  his 
Grace  on  the  subject,  and  bring  the  match  to  good 
effect.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Ann  had  left  Prance, 
and  returned  to  England;  partly,  no  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  project,  of  which  no  mention  occurs 
again.^ 

That  a  young  lady  highly  connected,  the  object  of 
some  solicitude  to  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  having 
powerful  friends  and  relatives  among  the  King's  chief 

Katharine's  amusements ;  in  the  next  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Anne  Boleyn  was  ever  permanently  attached  to  the  Queen's  household. 
That  is  the  statement  of  Cavendish  (p.  120),  but  no  mention  of  her  name 
occurs  on  the  lists  of  the  Queen's  household ;  and  in  details  of  this  kind 
Cavendish  must  not  be  implicitly  trusted. 
1  See  m.  pp.  369,  872,  744. 
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favourites,  shoiQd  have  created  a  sensation  upon  her  A.D.  1527, 
first  appearance  at  Court  was  natural  enough.  The 
knowledge  of  the  French  tongue  was  at  that  time 
by  no  means  common  among  our  insular  and  isolated 
countrywomen.  To  be  able  to  speak  French,  if  it 
was  no  better  written  French  than  Anne  Boleyn's, 
was  a  powerful  recommendation  at  all  courtly  fes- 
tivities, where  it  was  the  fashion  to  pair  off  an 
English  lady  with  a  French  or  Italian  gentleman  to 
dance  and  to  mask  with.^  The  reputation  of  her 
accomplishments  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  selected  by  the  King's  sister,  Mary,  the  French 
Queen,  to  take  part  in  a  small  and  select  circle  with 
whom  royalty  conversed,  and  who  clearly  formed  at 
that  time  an  exclusive  party  at  Court,  regarded  with 
some  jealousy  and  disfavour  by  its  older  and  more 
Anglican  hahituh}  Without  literally  accepting  all 
the  confused  and  inaccurate  stories  afterwards  cir- 
culated of  her  early  years,  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  in  a  gay  and  lively  court,  where  amusements  were 
so  much  in  vogue,  a  young  girl  freshly  ^returned  from 
France  and  its  fashions  would  not  long  pine  for  admirers. 


^  <'  This  done,  and  the  ma»kei*s  departed,  there  came  in  another  mask  of 
ladies,  so  gorgeously  apparelled  in  costly  garments  that  I  dare  not  presume 
to  take  upon  me  to  make  thereof  any  declaration.  These  lady  maskers  took 
each  of  them  a  French  gentleman  to  dance  and  mask  with  them.  Ye 
shall  understand  that  those  lady  maskers  spake  good  French,  which  delighted 
much  these  gentlemen  to  hear  those  ladies  speak  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue."     Cavendish,  p.  201. 

2  This  fact  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  coarse  imputations 
of  Saunders  respecting  her.  Among  the  reasons  stated  hy  Francis  I.  in 
1522  for  his  suspicions  of  the  English  hostilities  was  the  circumstance 
that  the  English  scholars  at  Paris  had  returned  home,  ''and  also  this 
"  daughter  of  M.  Boulon."  If  she  had  been  so  notoriously  infamous  as 
Saunders  reports,  the  King  could  hardly  have  laid  so  much  stress  upon  her 
departure.    See  his  letter  to  La  Batie,  m.  p.  856. 
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A.D.  1527.   Intercourse    between    the    two    sexes    was    but    little 

restricted.  Flirtations,  prompted  partly  by  idleness  and 
sentiment,  partly  by  an  affected  gallantry,  and  fostered 
by  imitations  of  the  old  romances  and  Arthurian  legends, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  equivocal  passion,  which  might 
be  merely  poetical,  were  sometimes  prosaically  perilous. 
In  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Henry  earl  of  Surrey  we  have 
poets  of  ripe  age  and  growing  families  devoured  by  the 
pangs  of  love,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  celebration 
of  the  charms  of  a  youthful  mistress, — ^their  own  woes, 
hopes,  and  despondency, — ^with  aU  the  imaginary  ardour 
of  young  lovers  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion. 
To  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  fair 
Geraldine,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  was  the  object  of  a 
real  or  mythical  attachment ;  and  in  the  former,  whether 
"  his  love  called  Anna,"  a  word  "that  changeth  not, 
"  though  it  be  turned  and  made  in  twain,"  was  a  sub- 
stantial incorporation  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  only  an  incor- 
poreal quibble.  To  a  woman  possessed  of  any  firmness  of 
character,  and  brought  up  in  the  rigid  severity  of  the  old 
Paith,  an  ordeal  such  as  this  would  have  proved  com- 
paratively harmless.  No  dangerous  sentimentalism, 
perhaps  no  lively  imagination,  had  yet  been  developed 
in  the  female  sex,  to  tinge  with  its  own  colours,  and 
invest  with  its  own  meaning,  the  artificial  gallantry  of 
the  tilt  yard  and  the  masque.  But  times  were  hard  at 
hand  when  the  old  Faith  was  fast  losing  its  influence. 
A  new  Faith,  apparently  less  rigid  and  severe,  denounc- 
ing the  ancient  strictness  as  needless  and  ungodly,  was 
making  rapid  advances,  especially  among  the  gay  and 
cultivated  votaries  of  the  Court.  Protestantism  foimd 
two  sets  of  partizans, — those  who  rejected  the  for- 
malities of  fasts  and  the  legal  observances  of  the  old 
Church,  as  unsatisfactory  to  their  sense  of  righteousness. 
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"as  the  thin  leaves  of  mortal  superstition*'  overshadowing  A.D.  1527. 
the  real  fruit  of  immortal  truth, — and  those  who  hated 
restraints  of  every  kind,  disguising  their  animosity  to 
ttuth  and  righteousness  by  bitter  invectives  against  the 
shortcomings  of  those  who  professed  both.  So,  for 
opposite  reasons,  whilst  Protestantism  had  acceptance 
with  the  godly,  it  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  scoffer 
and  the  licentioiis.  The  greatest  favoinrers  of  the 
E/cformation  in  France,  from  which  Anne  Boleyn  had 
just  returned,  were  the  King  himself  and  his  darling 
sister  Marguerite;  and  the  writings  of  the  one  are 
scarcely  less  licentious  and  offensive  than  the  actions 
of  the  other,  or  more  inconsistent  with  purity. 
Grallantry  was  the  fashion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to 
be  expected  that  a  young  girl  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  it  thus  exemplified  in  the  highest  quarters 
should  severely  renounce  it  when  directed  to  herseK. 

To  the  dangerous  indulgence  in  this  fantastic  fashion 
we  may  probably  refer  the  following  anecdote,  told 
in  Anne's  praise,  strangely  enough,  by  George  "Wyatt, 
her  admirer  and  apologist : — "  Among  these  (choice 
**  spirits)  two  were  observed  to  be  of  principal  mark : 
"  the  one  was  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  the  elder ;  the  other 
"  was  the  King  himself.  The  knight,  in  the  beginning, 
"  coming  to  behold  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  new 
"  beauty,  came  to  be  holden  and  surprised  somewhat 
"  with  the  sight  thereof;  after,  much  more  with  her 
"  witty  and  graceful  speech  his  ear  also  had  him  chained 
"  unto  her;  so  as  finally  his  heart  seemed  to  say,  I 
"  could  gladly  yield  to  he  tied  for  ever  with  the  knot 
of  her  love^  as  somewhere  in  his  verses  hath  been 
thought  his   meaning  was  to  express.      She,  on  the 

"  other  part,  finding  him  to  Ije  then  married,  and  in  the 
IV.  q 
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A.D.  1527m  "  knot  to  have  been  tied  then  ten  years,  rejected  all 
"  his  speech  of  love ;  but  yet  in  such  sort  as  whatsoever 
"  tended  to  regard  of  her  honor,  she  showed  not  to  scorn, 
"  for  the  general  favor  and  good  will  she  perceived  all 
"  men  to  bear  him."  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  Sir 
Thomas  on  one  occasion  snatched  from  her  a  small  jewel, 
"  hanging  by  a  lace  out  of  her  pocket,'*  which  he  thrust 
into  his  bosom,  and  refused  to  return ;  and  that  the  King 
at  the  same  time,  after  less  honorable  solicitations,  feU 
to  win  her  by  treaty  of  marriage ;  "  and  in  his  talk  took 
from  her  a  ring,  and  that  wore  upon  Ms  little  finger. 
. .  .  Within  a  few  days  after  it  happened  that  the  King, 
sporting  himself  at  bowls,  had  in  his  company  .  .  .  the 
''  duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  P.  Bryan,  and  Sir  T.  Wiat,  himseK 
"  being  more  than  ordinarily  pleasantly  disposed;  and 
in  1  ga^e  taMng  an  olion  i»  iinn  a  ca.t  to  be 
his  that  plainly  appeared  to  be  otherwise,  those  on 
the  other  side  said,  with  his  Grace's  leave,  they  thought 
not ;  and  yet  still  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  whereon 
he  wore  her  ring,  replied  often  it  was  his ;  and  specially 
to  the  knight  he  said,  *Wiat,  I  tell  thee  it  is  mine,* 
smiling  upon  him  withal.  Sir  Thomas,  at  length, 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  King's  finger,  perceived  that 
the  King  meant  the  lady  whose  ring  that  was,  which 
he  weU  knew,  and  pausing  a  little,  and  finding  the 
King  bent  to  pleasure,  after  the  words  repeated  again 
by  the  King,  the  knight  replied, '  And  if  it  may  like 
your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave  to  measure  it,  I  hope 
"  it  will  be  mine,'  and  withal  took  from  his  neck  the 
lace  whereat  hung  the  tablet  (miniature),  and  there- 
with stooped  to  measure  the  cast;  which  the  King 
espying,  knew,  and  had  seen  her  wear,  and  there- 
withal   spumed    away  the    bowl,   and  said,   'It  may 
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be  so,  but   tben  I  am  deceived/  and  so  broke  up   A. D.  1527. 
the  game."  ^ 

Now,  if  this  story  had  come  down  to  us  from  an 
enemy,  we  might  have  rejected  it  as  a  mere  calumny ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  we  owe  it  to  Anne  Boleyn*s  warmest 
apologist,  the  grandson  of   Sir  Thomas,  who    evidently 

^  Wjatt,  ib.  426,  ed.  Singer.  With  this  story  must  be  compared  the 
analogous  one  told  by  Cavendish  of  Lord  Henry  Percy's  addresses  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  Some  of  the  details  may  be  confused  and  inaccurate,  especially 
when  Cavendish  relates  that  a  precontract  had  passed  between  Anne  and 
her  suitor ;  for  this  was  denied  by  Percy  on  his  oath  before  the  two  arch^ 
bishops  when  examined  by  them  before  the  Council,  and  afterwards  to  Crom- 
well, on  the  Queen's  disgrace.  But  the  fact  of  a  denial  so  formally  made  is  a 
proof  that  some  intimacy  must  once  have  existed  between  them  to  require  so 
formal  a  denial.  Cavendish  refers  this  intimacy  to  a  period  when  the  lord 
Percy  attended  the  Cardinal,  '^  and  was  also  his  servitor ;  and  when  it  chanced 
"  the  lord  Cardinal  at  any  time  to  repair  to  the  Court,  the  lord  Percy  would 
"  then  resort  for  his  pastime  unto  the  Queen's  chamber,'and  there  would  fall 
'^  in  dalliance  among  the  Queen's  maidens,  being  at  the  last  more  conversant 
**  with  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  than  with  any  other ;  so  that  there  grew 
"  such  a  secret  love  between  them  that  at  length  they  were  insured 
**  together,  intending  to  marry.  The  which  thing  came  to  the  King's 
^'  knowledge,  who  was  then  much  offended.  Wherefore  he  could  hide  no 
^^  longer  his  secret  affection^  but  revealed  his  secret  intendment  unto  my 
"  lord  Cardinal  in  that  behalf y  and  consulted  with  him  to  infringe  the 
"  pre-contract  between  them."  Accordingly,  on  his  return,  the  Cardinal, 
'^  being  in  his  gallery,  called  there  before  him  the  said  lord  Percy  unto  his 
<<  presence ;  and  before  us  his  servants,*^  remonstrated  with  Percy  for  en- 
tangling himself "  with  a  foolish  girl  yonder  in  the  Court."  Wolsey  then  told 
him,  among  other  warnings,  that  the  King  <*  intended  to  have  proposed 
^^  Anne  unto  another  person,  with  whom  the  King  hath  travailed  already, 
*^  and  being  almost  at  a  point  with  the  same  person "  (alluding  to  the 
Ormond  match),  *^  although  she  knoweth  it  not."  Finding  less  submission 
in  Percy  than  he  expected,  Wolsey  sent  for  his  father,  who  rated  him 
soundly  for  his  presumption  and  unthriftiness,  threatening  to  disinherit  him« 
In  the  end  it  was  determined  that  the  contract  between  him  and  the  lady 
should  be  dissolved.  Percy  was  shortly  after  married  to  lady  Mary  Talbot, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  knew  nothing  all  the  while  **  of  the  King's  intended  purpose." 
Gavend.,  p.  120.    As  the  old  Earl  died  in  1527,  and  some  time  must  be 

• 

allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  marriage,  the  event  to  which  Cavendish 
refers  cannot  have  been  later  than  1526  or  1525.    It  is  probably  still  earlier, 
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A.D.  1527.  narrates  it  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  memory 
of  both  from  popular  scandal!  But  here,  as  in  other 
anecdotes  of  the  reign,  there  is  a  difficulty  which  shakes 
the  credit  of  the  narrator.  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  by  all 
accounts,  was  bom  in  1503,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
married  and  had  a  son,  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas,  as 
early  as  1521.  How  could  he  have  been  married  ten 
years,  as  his  grandson  affirms  more  than  once,  at  Anne 
Boleyn's  appearance  in  the  English  Court?  Or  must 
we  think  that  the  anecdote  refers  to  a  later  period  in 
her  history,  when  the  King's  attachment  to  her  was 
known  to  all  the  world ;  and  that  even  then  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  approached  on  terms  of  fashionable 
gallantry  by  the  other  sex,  inconsistent  with  her  ex- 
pected exaltation?  Unquestionably,  after  she  became 
Queen  she  permitted  herself  to  be  addressed  by  her 
inferiors  with  a  freedom  of  language  repugnant  to 
the  dignity  of  her  sex ;  and  she  even  interchanged 
jests  with  them  when  they  ventured  to  express  their 
regard  for  her  in  terms  more  expressive  of  admiration 
than  respect.  Lively  and  attractive  as  she  might  be,  she 
had  not  the  qualities  required  to  inspire  awe.  In  the 
estimation  of  those  about  her,  she  never  a;t  any  time 
rose  above  the  mistress ;  and  her  own  equivocal  position 
with  the  King  lowered  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  circle 
in  which  she  moved,  and  lent  encouragement  to  laxity 
and  to  licentiousness  no  English  Court  had  witnessed 
before.    How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 


for  Percy  was  already  engaged  to  lady  Mary  in  Sept.  1523  (vol.  iii.  pp.  1383, 
1512),  and  the  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place  immediately.  But 
as  he  was  employed  upon  the  Borders  in  the  latter  end  of  1522  and  the 
beginning  of  1523,  we  have  no  alternative  left  except  to  date  back  this 
flirtation  with  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  year  1522,  shortly  afler  her  arrival  iu 
England,  a  date  wholly  irreconcilable  with  Cavendish's  previous  assertion 
that  she  did  not  return  until  1524. 
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Granting  that  the  King  was  trouhled  with  thoughts  of  A.D.  1527, 
his  succession,  and  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Katharine,  can  any  one  imagine  that  a  pure  and 
scrupulous  conscience  would  have  adopted  such  a  method 
as  this  for  removing  his  perplexities  ?  Would  a  king  of 
any  magnanimity  and  seK-respect  have  condescended  to 
mix  himself  nip  with  such  intrigues,  still  less  have  entered 
into  competition  with  the  hangers-on  of  his  own  Court 
for  the  favours  of  a  young  coquette,  who  had  nothing 
but  her  lively  airs  and  thoughtless  gaiety  to  recommend 
her  ?  Could  such  a  connection  be  considered  as  the  best 
method  for  extinguishing  pretensions  to  his  throne,  in 
the  event  of  his  decease?  Whether  it  was  the  contrast 
between  her  and  Katharine  that  piqued  his  fancy,  or 
whether  from  idle  gallantry  he  fell  into  a  more  serious 
passion,  the  fascination  Anne  exercised  over  him  was 
complete.  He  awoke  from  it  as  from  a  dream;  but 
only  to  visit  with  a  terrible  Nemesis  all  who  had 
opposed  and  aU  who  had  been  instrumental  in  fur- 
thering his  wishes,  —  a  Nemesis  equally  terrible  and 
equally  imjust,  considering  the  influence  of  his  own 
conduct  and  his  own  example.  In.  her  excuse,  it  may 
be  said  that  she  was  young  and  thoughtless  —  was 
thrown  into  temptations  imawares, — ^was  put  forward  by 
sycophants,  who  despised  the  instrument  of  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  in  her  highest  exaltation  never 
forgot  the  means  by  which  she  had  risen.  Tor  it  was  not 
merely  the  Cardinal  whom  they  wished  to  pull  down, 
but  the  whole  hierarchy,  of  whose  wealth  and  influence 
many  of  them  were  envious,  and  whose  employments  as 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  they  regarded  partly  with 
jealousy,  and  partly  disliked  from  a  better  motive,  as 
detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  destructive 
of  their  spiritual  character  and    functions.     The  whole 
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A.D.  1527#  party  who  now  gathered  round  Anne  Boleyn  were  anti- 

clericaL  They  had  their  own  reasons  for  disliking  the 
Chnrch  and  churchmen.  They  were  joined  by  Eeformers, 
actuated  by  purer  motives,  who  believed,  like  Cranmer, 
that  good  might  spring  out  of  evil,  and  saw  in  this  union 
of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  as  they  thought,  a  better 
omen  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Gospel.  But  none  of 
them,  whatever  their  principles,  had  a  word  of  pity  for 
her  at  her  fall,  or,  before  it,  a  word  of  warning  against 
the  dangerous  courses  into  which  she  was  now  drifting. 

It  was  in  April  1522  that  honors  and  emoluments 
began  to  fall  thickly  upon  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.  On  the 
24th  of  April  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  household ; 
on  the  29th  April,  steward  of  Tunbridge,  master  of  the 
hunt  there,  constable  of  the  castle  and  chamberlain  of 
Tunbridge,  receiver  and  bailiff  of  Bradsted,  and  keeper  of 
the  manor  of  Fenshurst;  in  1623,  keeper  of  the  park 
of  Thundersley,  in  Essex;  in  the  same  year,  keeper  of 
Westwood  Park,  Notts;  in  1624,  steward  of  Swaffham, 
Norfolk.  In  1626  he  alone,  of  aU  the  commoners  of 
England,  was  made  a  baron  at  the  creation  of  the 
duke  of  Biichmond.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  with  a  salary  of  20s.  a  day  during  plea- 
sure; that  is,  an  annuity  between  4,000i.  and  6,000i. 
Dignities  and  emoluments  continued  to  be  showered 
upon  him  until  the  spring  of  1636,  when,  on  his  daughter's 
disgrace  and  death,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  is 
heard  of  no  more. 

What  were  Henry's  intentions  in  the  first  instance, 
however  eventually  they  shaped  themselves,  we  know  not. 
An  idle  gallantry  betrayed  him  into  an  incontroUable 
passion.  It  is  clear  that  he  felt  piqued  and  uneasy  at  the 
attentions  paid  by  others  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  endeavoured 
to  thwart  them;   but  he  had   not    yet    discovered    his 
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intentions  to  herself,  still  less  to  others ;  and  it  is  certain  A.D.  1527. 
that  he  had  only  revealed  them  partially  to  Wolsey. 
Though  the  Cardinal  knew  of  the  Sling's  inclinations  to 
Anne,  he  was  unconscious  at  first  of  the  serious  form  they 
were  destined  to  take ;  and  if  the  report  he  true,  that  he 
had  turned  his  eyes  on  the  duchess  of  Alen9on, — ^a  report 
of  which  we  have  no  authoritative  confirmation, — ^it  was 
not  imtil  1525  that  Wolsey  hecame  aware  of  the  real  state 
of  the  King's  mind.  Unquestionahly,  in  1526  matters  had 
so  far  advanced  that  Clerk  was  only  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  the  divorce  at  the  Court  of  Bome.  Caven- 
dish reports,  and  I  think  truly,  that  when  the  King  first 
disclosed  his  intentions  to  Wolsey,  the  latter  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  endeavored,  without  effect,  to  dissuade 
him.^  We  have,  however,  a  very  singular  piece  of.  in- 
telligence, preserved  in  one  of  Wolsey's  letters  to  the 
King,  which  clearly  shows  that  he  differed  from  his 
master  on  this  important  matter,  and  from  the  very 
first  was  suspected  of  heing  unfavorable  to  the  King's 
intentions, — ^a  notion  which  rankled  long  in  Henry's 
breast,  and,  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  suggestions  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  her  friends,  ended  at  Isust  in  the  Car- 
dinal's ruin.     The  letter  runs  as  follows: 

Sire,  After  my  most  lowly  and  humble  recommen- 
dations :  It  may  please  your  Highness  to  understand 
'^  that  the  message  sent  unto  me  this  morning  £rom  the 
"  same,  by  Master  Wolman,  hath  not  a  littie  troubled  my 
<*  mind,  considering  that  your  Highness  should  think 
^*  or  conject  upon  such  a  message  as  I  sent  unto  your 

'  ^  It  is  to  this  that  Wolsey  himself  alludes  in  his  last  dying  speech  to 
Kingston  :  "  I  assure  you  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him  (the  King)  in 
*'  his  privy  chamber,  on  my  knees,  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  persuade 
^*  him  from  his  will  and  appetite ;  but  I  could  never  bring  to  pass  to 
"  dissuade  him  therefrom.'*     Cavendish,  p.  388. 
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A.D.  1527.  "  Highness  by  Master  Sampson,  that  I  should  either 
"  doubt  or  should  [seek  to  hinder]  your  secret  matter. 
"  Por  I  take  God  to  record  that  there  is  nothing  earthly 
"  that  I  covet  so  much  as  the  advancing  thereof;  not 
"  doubting,  for  anything  that  I  have  heard,  [that]  this 
'^  overture  (proposal  for  the  divorce)  hath  come  to  the 

"  Queen's  knowledge   [by]   ^  than  I  have    done 

"  before.  And,  as  I  said  unto  Master  Sampson,  if  yoinr 
"  brother  had  never  known  her,  by  reason  whereof 
"  there  was  no  afiSnity  contracted,  yet  in  that  she  was 
"  married  in  facie  ecclesuB^  and  contracted  per  verba  de 
"  prcBsentii  there  did  jtrise  impedimentum  ptiblicce  hones- 
^'  tatiSf  which  is  no  less  impedimentum  ad  diriniendv/m 
"  m^trimonivm  than  af&nity ;  whereof  (of  which  impedi- 
"  ment)  the  bull  maketh  no  express  mention;  and  the 
•^  words  that  I  said  unto  Master  Sampson  imported  no 
^*  doubt  in  me,  for  those  following  were  my  very  words.'' 
That  is  to  say,  the  King  had  secretly  determined  to  dis- 
avow his  marriage  with  Katharine  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  "  carnally  known  "  to  his  brother,  which  she 
always  steadfastly  denied,  and  regard  his  iharriage  as  a 
nullity.  But  Wolsey,  on  the  contrary,  without  insisting 
on  this,  the  King's  favorite  argument,  was  content  to 
rest  the  impediment  upon  the  more  tenable  and  ostensible 
ground,  that  as  she  had  been  married  in  the  face  of  the 
Church,  the  presumption  was  that  the  marriage  with 
Arthur  must  be  considered  valid ;  and,  without  entering 
into  any  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  Katharine's  allegation,  the  marriage  ceremonies,  con- 
tracted openly  and  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  con- 
stituted a  sufficient  impediment  to  her  marriage  with 
Henry.     By  them  she  was  his  brother's  wife,  and  slie 


1  Blank  in  MS.     Query,  Fisher  ?    Passages  between  [  ]  are  conjectural. 
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must  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  so  reputed.  Whilst,  there-  a.D.  1527. 
fore,  the  dipensation  removed  all  other  impediments,  it 
left  this  impediment  untouched,  and  never  mentioned 
it.  In  other  words,  none,  as  Wolsey  thought,  could 
dispute  this  objection,  as  they  might  and  did  question 
the  other,  urged  by  the  King  and  his  advisers.  He 
then  proceeds:  "When  Sampson  showed  unto  me  that 
the  Queen  was  very  stiff  and  obstinate,  affirming 
that  your  brother  did  never  know  her  carnally,  and 
"  that  she  desired  counsel,  as  well  of  your  subjects  as 
"  of  strangers,  I  said  this  devise  could  never  come  of 
"  her  head,  but  of  some  that  were  learned,  and  these 
"  were  the  worst  points  that  could  be  imagined  for  the 
impeaching  of  this  matter  (for  hindering  the  divorce)  ; 
for  [if  it  were]  that  she  would  resort  unto  the  counsel 
"  of  strangers  or  of  [others],  she  intended  to  make  all  the 
"  counsel  of  the  world,  France  except,  as  a  party  against 
"  it  (the  divorce) ;  wherefore  I  [thought]  it  convenient, 
*'  till  it  were  known  what  should  succeed  of  the  Pope, 
and  to  what  point  the  Prench  king  might  be  brought, 
your  Grace  should  handle  her  both  gently  and  doulcely, 
"  as  I  instructed  the  said  Master  Sampson.  This  was, 
"  in  effect,  the  whole  substance  of  my  charge  committed 
"  unto  him ;  at  the  declaration  whereof  was  the  dukes 
"  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  present. 

"  At  the  reverence  of  God,  Sir,  and  most  humbly 
prostrate  at  your  feet,  I  beseech  your  Grace,  what- 
soever report  shall  be  made  tmto  the  same^  to  cofi- 
ceive  none  opinion  of  me  but  that  in  this  mattery 
"  and  in  all  other  things  that  may  touch  your 
"  honor  and  surety,  I  shall  be  as  constant  as  any 
"  living  creature,  not  letting  (stopping)  for  any  danger, 
"  obloquy,  displeasure,  or  persecution.  Yea,  and  if 
"  all    men    did    fail   and  swerve,  your  Highness    shall 
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A.D.  1527.    «<  find  me  fast    and   constant,  according   to   my  most 

**  bounden  duty,  assv^edly  trusting  that  yowt  SighnesSy 
"  of  your  high  virtue,  will  defend  the  comae  of  your  most 
"  humble  servcmt  and  subject  against  all  those  that  will 
*^  a/nythi/ng  speak  or  allege  to  the  contrary ;  like  as 
"  Master  Wolman  shall  show  unto  your  Highness,  unto 
*'  whom  I  most  humbly  beseech  the  same  to  give  no  less 
"  credence  than  to  myself,  praying  our  Lord  to  preserve 
your  most  noble  and  royal  estate,  giving  unto  the 
same  the  accomplishment  of  your  desires,  to  the  attain- 
ing  whereof  I  shall  stick  with  your  Highness  u^que  ad 
mortem.  At  my  place  besides  Westminster,  the  first 
"  day  of  July,^  by  your  most  humble  chaplain.  T.  Oaed^ 
"  Ebob.''* 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  conclusions 
fftirly  deducible  from  this  extraordinary  letter.  It  is,  I 
think,  obvious  that  in  the  first  instance  Henry  had 
resolved  to  cut  the  knot  of  his  difficulties,  after  his 
own  trenchant  and  arbitrary  fashion,  by  declaring  his 
own  marriage  null  and  void,  in  the  first  instance,  without 
any  formal  trial.  As  E^tharine  was  devout,  obedient, 
fatherless,  and  friendless,  and  any  interposition  by  the 
Emperor  in  her^behalf  was  to  be  dreaded,  Henry  made  no 
doubt  that  she  might  be  flattered  or  frightened  into 
compliance  with  his  wishes ;  still  more,  if,  as  he 
evidently  expected,  a  bull  could  be  procured  from  Rome 
declaring  the  dispensation  illegal  or  invalid,  —  an 
authority  to  which  E!atharine  would  implicitly  submit. 
The  Cardinal,  not  quite  so  certain  of  success  with  the 
Pope,  not  sure  of  the  French  king's  policy,  —  and  his 
conjunction  with  the  Emperor  would  have  proved  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  lying's  designs, — ^reconmiended 
Henry  to  treat  the  Queen  "  gently  and  tenderly,"  ex- 

1  1 527.  State  Papers,  1. 1 94. 
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pecting,  probably,  more  would  be  gained  by  mildness  A.D.  1527* 
than  by  violence.  Perhaps  also  he  was  not  sorry  for 
a  pretext  of  moderating  the  impatience  of  the  King, 
and  sheltering  a  victim,  whose  only  sin  it  was  that  she 
was  an  innocent  obstacle  to  her  husband's  impetuous 
desires.  He  must  have  known  also,  as  a  churchman, 
that  her  cause  was  his  cause,  and  the  triumph  of 
her  enemies  his  own  eventual  downfall.  He  had  far 
too  much  penetration  not  to  see  that  a  cordial  imion 
between  himself  and  the  Boleyns  was  impossible,  even 
though  he  was  not  so  deadly  an  enemy  to  the  Refor- 
mation  as  More,  or  Fisher,  or  Lee,  or  many  others. 
This  moderate  advice,  interpreted  by  his  previous 
opposition  to  the  King's  project,  which  no  protestations 
on  his  part,  however  vehement,  could  entirely  remove, 
only  exposed  him  to  greater  danger  and  obloquy  from 
his  enemies,  all  of  whom,  seeing  his  ruin  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Anne  Boleyn,  misrepresented  every  delay  and 
every  measure,  even  of  prudence  and  precaution,  on  his 
part,  as  an  impediment  to  the  King's  project,  and  a 
betrayal  of  the  Royal  cause. 

Bat  for  the  present  his  advice  and  management  were 
indispensable.  The  Pope  was  in  captivity,  and  all  ex- 
pectation from  him  of  a  favorable  sentence  was  more 
distant  than  ever.  The  alliance  with  Prance  was  un- 
settled, and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  how  its  King 
would  take  Henry's  deternunation  on  a  divorce,  and 
perhaps  a  new  marriage,  by  which  the  interests  of 
his  own  son  or  of  himself  would  be  seriously  compro- 
mised. Besides,  with  aU  the  King's  impatience  he  was 
governed  by  one  strong  passion,  the  love  of  popularity. 
Bold  as  he  was,  he  was  not  prepared  to  face  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  subjects,  and  the  outcry  of  all  Europe.  Pioally, 
a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  had  arisen.     Katharine, 
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A.D.  1527.    from  whom  entire  submission  was  expected,  had  resolved 

to  defend  her  own  cause,  and  desired  counsel.  She 
must  be  heard.  It  was  monstrous  to  suppose  that  she, 
who  was  queen  of  England,  daughter  of  a  king,  and 
niece  of  an  emperor,  could  be  debarred  from  that  justice 
which  was  readily  accorded  to  the  meanest  of  the  King's 
subjects.  It  was  not  a  civil  but  an  ecclesiastical  suit, 
and  the  Pope  was  the  last  appeal.  The  Defender  of 
the  Eaith,  the  great  champion  of  Papal  authority  against 
Lutheranism,  must  abandon  all  his  former  principles  and 
sacrifice  his  renown,  if  he  flaunted  his  opposition  in  the 
face  of  the  Spiritual  Ruler  of  Christendom,  and  set 
in  his  own  person  the  most  flagrant  example  of  dis- 
obedience. For  this  Henry  was  not  prepared.  Was  it 
not  possible  to  induce  the  Pope  to  see  things  in  the 
light  that  the  "King  himself  saw  them  ? 

Till  within  a  short  period  of  the  date  of  Wolsey's 
letter,  it  is  clear  that  Katharine  was  not  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  her  misfortunes.  The  whole  affair  was 
carried  on  with  such  profound  secresy,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Imperial  ambassador,  Mendoza,  it  is 
not  once  alluded  to  in  the  despatches  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  nor  does  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  ever 
occur.  In  1527  it  was  buzzed  about  in  every  ear,  and 
every  tongue  was  talking  of  it.  If  Katharine  was  aware 
of  the  attentions  paid  by  her  consort  to  Anne,  her  sus- 
picions were  lulled,  or  her  remonstrances  disregarded. 
If  she  complained  that  after  twenty  years  of  married 
life,  without  dispute  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
legatity  of  her  union  with  the  King  was  now  called  in 
question,  and  the  legitimacy  of  her  only  daughter  im- 
perilled, she  was  boldly  answered  that  no  divorce  was 
intended.  It  was,  she  was  assured,  a  mere  discus- 
sion of  an  abstract  question,  which  would  probably  be 
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determined  in  her  favor.  On  his  part,  the  King  himself  AJ).  1527. 
was  not  certain  of  his  mistress.  He  had  &ot  at  first 
been  able  to  obtain  from  her  any  distinct  avowal  of  her 
sentiments.  In  the  hottest  fit  of  expectation  she  would 
suddenly  withdraw  from  Court,  and  leave  him  to 
mourn  her  absence.  "I  have  been  in  great  agony," 
he  writes  to  her  on  one  occasion,  "about  the  contents 
"  of  your  letters,  not  knowing  whether  to  construe 
"  them  to  my  disadvantage,  as  in  some  others  of  them, 
"  or  to  my  advantage.  I  beg  to  know  expressly  your 
"  intentions  touching  the  love  between  us.  Necessity 
compels  me  to  obtain  this  answer,  having  been  more 
than  a  year  wounded  by  the  dart  of  love,  and  not 
"  yet  sure  whether  I  shall  fail,  or  find  a  place  in 
"  your  affection.  This  has  prevented  me  from  namiTig 
"  you  my  mistress.  .  .  .  But  if  it  please  you  to  do  the 
office  of  a  true,  loyal  mistress,  and  give  yourself, 
body  and  heart,  to  me  who  have  been  and  mean  to 
"  be  your  loyal  servant,  I  promise  you  not  only  the 
"  namey  but  that  I  shall  make  you  my  sole  mistress^ 
"  remove  all  others  from  my  affection,  emd  serve  you 
"  only.  Give  me  a  full  answer  on  which  I  can  rely; 
"  and  if  you  do  not  like  to  reply  by  letter,  appoint 
"  some  place  where  I  can  have  it  by  word  of 
"  mouth."^ 
It  is    obvious    that   the  promise  of   making  her   his 


1  p.  1467.  Her  answer  has  not  been  preserved,  but  the  tenor  of  it  may 
be  guessed  from  the  King's  next  letter :  *'  Though  it  is  not  befitting  for  a 
''  gentleman  to  take  his  lady  in  the  place  of  a  servant  (t.e.  make  a  servant 
"  of  his  lady),  I  shall  willingly  grant  it,  if  thereby  I  may  find  you  less 
"  ungrateful  in  the  place  chosen  by  yourself  than  you  have  been  in  the 
"  place  given  you  by  me ;  thanking  you  most  heartily  that  you  are  pleased 
^'  still  to  have  some  remembrance  of  me."  It  is  clear  from  the  style  of 
these  letters  that  they  must  have  been  written  at  an  early  period  of  the 
King's  attachment. 
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A.D.  1527.  sole  mistress,  and  removing  all  others  from  his  aflfec- 
tion,  had  not  been  given  until  some  considerable  time 
after  the  commencement  of  their  intimacy;  and  when 
thus  given  some  months  must  have  elapsed  before  he 
could  ascertain  her  intentions,  and  give  effect  to  his 
promise.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  any  high  principle ; 
but,  like  her  father,  she  was  not  deficient  in  worldly 
wisdom  and  ambition.  That  she  loved  the  King,  at 
any  time,  is  questionable, — ^that  she  would  stoop  to  his 
qdvances,  as  others  had  done,  and  throw  away  her 
chances  of  an  honorable  marriage,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. She  had  been  ahready  proposed  by  the  King 
himseK  for  the  son  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
But  if  the  King's  intentions  were  honorable,  how  were 
they  to  be  fulfilled?  How  was  Katharine  to  be  re- 
moved, and  herself  bear  the  King's  name,  and  be 
installed  the  sole  mistress  in  his  affections  ?  Till  that 
was  assured  he  could  not  expect  that  she  should  give 
up  all  other  suitors,  and  bind  herself  to  him.  The  very 
promise  thus  made  by  him  would  augment  her  own 
value  in  her  oWn  esteem,  and  raise  expectations  not  to 
be   satisfied  except  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  word. 

Whether  but  for  this  letter  the  King  would  ever 
have  thought  of  a  divorce,  it  is  needless  to  speculate. 
Having  once  resolved  upon  it,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
his  resolution  into  effect.  Passion  blinded  him  to  its 
difiiculties ;  blinded  him  also,  for  the  time,  to  all  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, — to  all 
means,  however  vile,  however  degrading,  for  carrying 
his  wishes  iato  effect.  I  would  gladly  have  passed 
over  in  silence  this  dark  and  revolting  page  of  history, 
could  it  have  been  done  with  justice.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  have  to  chronicle  the  artifices,  the  dissimulation^ 
the  fraud,   the   intimidation  employed  to  hunt  down  a 
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forlorn  and  defenceless  woman;  still  less  to  see  her  A.D.  1527. 
natural  protector  at  the  head  of  her  persecutors,  armed 
with  the  whole  power  and  wealth  of  his  kingdom,  and 
employing  them  to  gain  his  end; — ^unscrupulous  in  his 
animosity  against  those  who  questioned  or  opposed  his 
wishes^  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in  rewarding  those  who 
advanced  them.  That  a  grand  divorce  suit,  in  which 
the  King  figured  as  the  principal  actor,  should  be  the 
sole  theme  of  conversation  and  discussion  for  many 
years, — ^that  the  sanctity  and  secrecy  of  the  marriage 
bed  should  be  laid  bare  in  its  most  minute  details, — ^that 
roving  commissions  should  be  appointed  to  gather  up 
the  loose  gossip  that  passed  in  prince  Arthur's  chamber, — 
that  the  marital  relations  between  the  King  and  Katha- 
rine should  be  the  conunon  talk  at  every  comer,  and  on 
every  ale-bench,— was  odious  enough.  But  it  was  far 
worse,  when  long  before  any  sentence  of  separation  was 
pronounced,  when  the  illegality  of  his  marriage  with 
Katharine  had  not  yet  been  determined,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt of  the  law  which  he  had  evoked,  the  King 
openly  paraded  Anne  Boleyn  as  his  Mofe,  and  lodged  her 
sumptuously  and  even  ostentatiously  in  one  wing  of  his 
palace,  while  Katharine  remained  neglected  in  the  other. 
Had  the  King  been  fully  convinced  of  the  nullity  of 
his  marriage,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man  in  his 
position,  who  regarded  the  honor  and  respect  of  his 
future  wife  and  queen,  would  have  indulged  in  the 
imreserved  familiarities  with  which  he  treated  Anne 
Boleyn.  Nor  would  any  woman  of  purity  or  delicacy 
have  permitted  them. 

In  May  1527^  a    collusive   suit  was    instituted  with  The  King 

cited  to 


1  That  is  to  say,  just  after  the  treaty  with  France  had  been  arranged.  -^^^^    ^^ 
Wolsey,  aa  Papal  legate,  and  the  general  censor  morum  and  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  was  commissioned  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matri- 
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A.D.  1527.    the  greatest  secrecy,  in  which  the  King  was  summoned 

to  appear  before  Wolsey  as  legate,  at  his  house  in  West- 
minster, to  answer  to  the  objection  alleged  against  him — 
as  in  an  ordinary  court  of  divorce — for  cohabiting  with. 
Katharine,  his  brother  Arthur's  wife,  during  eighteen 
years.  The  Cardinal,  addressing  the  King,  then  sitting 
on  his  right  hand,  explained  the  reason  of  the  sum- 
mons. As  legate  of  the  Holy  See  it  was  his  duty  to 
correct  offences  against  the  marriage  law,  and  there- 
fore, out  of  consideration  for  his  office,  and  regard  for 
his  Majesty's  spiritual  welfare,  he  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visited  his  Majesty 
at  Greenwich,  and  requested  the  King  to  aj^ear  on  a 
certam  day  before  him,  that  he  might  take  cognizance 
of  the  cause.  But  as  it  was  not  fit  that  a  subject 
should  cite  his  sovereign  to  appear  before  him,  he  begged 
to  hear  from  the  King's  own  lips  whether  he  consented 
to  these  proceedings,  and  was  content  that  the  Arch- 
bishop should  act  as  assessor.  On  receiving  from  the 
King  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  Wolsey  proceeded  to 
inform  his  Majesty  of  the  complaint  made  against  him 
for  his  marriage  with  Katharine;  that  though  a  dis- 
pensation had  been  granted  him,  yet  as  the  validity  of 
it  was  questioned,  the  King  ought  to  feel  some  scruples 


monial  ofiencee.  As  the  suit  must  have  been  instituted  with  the  King's 
consent,  and  he  submitted  to  be  tried  by  Wolsey  as  legate,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  process  set  on  foot  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
against  Wolsey,  after  his  fall,  for  breach  of  the  Praemunire  in  the  exercise 
of  his  legatine  power,  as  if  it  had  been  done  without  the  King's  sanction. 
It  is  still  more  revolting  that,  not  individuals,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  not  only  innocent,  but,  if  they  had  protested  ever  so 
much  against  that  authority,  would  have  been  helpless  in  preventing  it, 
should  have  been  condemned  as  accomplices.  Yet  in  these  proceedings 
the  King  found  servile  instruments  both  in  the  judges  and  in  Parliament, 
at  the  very  time  when  we  are  bidden  to  believe  that  both  were  beginning  to 
act  with  a  nobler  sense  of  their  independence. 
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of  conscience  on  the  subject,  and  dread  the  vengeance  A.D.  1527, 
of  the  Almighty,  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  those 
who  disobey  Him,  He  then  demanded  from  the  King 
what  he  had  to  say  in  justification  of  this  conduct.  The 
king  read  his  reply  from  a  written  paper,  requesting, 
as  he  could  not  always  appear  in  person,  that  Dr.  John 
Bell  might  be  received  as  his  proctor.  After  some  formal 
proceedings  Wolsey  prorogued  the  court  until  20th  May, 
when  Dr.  Bell  appeared  and  put  in  a  paper  containing 
the  King's  justification,  but  admitting  the  marriage  and 
the  impediment.  After  several  prorogations  Wolman, 
the  promoter  of  the  suit,  produced  his  objections,  of 
which  Bell  demanded  a  copy ;  and  as  the  case  was  very 
difficult  of  decision,  the  Cardinal  determined  that  the 
most  learned  theologians  and  civilians  should  be  sum- 
moned,— ^among  others,  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  Lin- 
coln, and  London, — ^to  give  their  opinion  on  the  matter.^ 
The  proceedings  were  never  resumed.  It  may  be,  for 
their  obvious  absurdity.  It  may  be  that  as  an  appeal 
would  always  lie  from  the  Papal  legate  to  the  Pope 
himseK,  Katharine  would  demur  to  Wolsey's  jurisdiction. 
More  probable  still,  it  was  feared  that  Wolsey  and  the 
Archbishop,  by  sitting  as  judges  in  an  inferior  court, 
would  incapacitate  themselves  from  sitting  in  the  Legatine 
Court.  Hence  the  extreme  secrecy  observed  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  historians. 
Had'  they  been  known,  they  would  have  effectually 
excluded  Wolsey  from  being  joined  with  Campeggio  in 
the  Papal  Commission.  If  the  Pope  had  remained  at 
liberty,  he  might  possibly  have  confirmed  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  below,  and  refused  all  appeal.  .  He  was 
now  a  captive;  worse  still,  he  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Emperor.     Some  other  course  must  be  taken. 

1  p.  1426. 
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^.D.  1527.       The  King  was  resolved  upon  a  divorce  at  all  hazards. 

His  letter  to  Anne  Boleyn  admits  of  no  other  mean- 
ing. No  otherwise  could  he  have  fulfilled  his  promise 
that  he  would  remove  all  others  fipom  his  affections, 
and  that  she  alone  should  bear  his  name.  He  did  not 
at  this  time  urge  the  plea  of  conscientious  scruples, 
or  the  dread  of  a  disputed  succession.  How  could  he? 
It  would  have  been  absurd  and  inconsistent,  for  he 
had  himself  only  a  few  weeks  before  declared  that 
Mary  was  his  heiress,  and  he  had  heightened  the  terms 
of  his  late  agreement  with  the  Prench  king,  on  the 
plea  that  she  would  undoubtedly  succeed  him,  and  then 
whoever  married  her  would  become  king  of  England. 
Moreover  any  such  plea,  though  it  might  serve  to  deceive 
the  Pope,  had  no  weight  with  his  own  subjects.  Their 
objection  to  Mary's  marriage  with  a  French  prince  was 
founded  on  the  fear  that  by  such  a  match  they  might  here- 
after have  a  foreigner  for  their  sovereign ;  a  fear  utterly 
groundless,  if  there  ever  had  been  any  doubt  of  a  female 
successicm.  Whatever  might  be  the  King's  persuasion 
afterwards,  by  diat  of  controversy  and  frequent  repetition, 
his  conscientious  scruples  at  this  time  had  no  strong  basis 
of  reality ;  no  stronger  than  his  assertion  to  Charles  and 
other  potentates,  that  his  proceedings  in  this  matter  were 
not  iofluenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a  conscientious 
desire  to  have  certain  doubts  and  scruples  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  learned.  That  judgment  he  had  anti- 
cipated abeady ;  he  had  taken  every  precaution  to  have 
it  decided  in  his  favor,  by  the  appointment  of  a  court 
selected  by  himself,  and  by  securing  the  Pope's  consent 
to  his  wishes  beforehand.  It  had  been  his  intention,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  managed  the  whole  affair  with 
such  complete  secrecy  that  Katharine  should  know  no- 
thing of  what  was    going    on   until  all  opportunity  for 
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appeal  and  remonstrance  should  be  shut  out.  She  was  A.D.  1527. 
to  become  the  victim  of  legal  proceedings  in  which  no 
plea  on  her  part  should  be  heard,  and  be  condemned 
by  a  tribunal  of  the  King's  own  choosing,  which  she 
could  neither  challenge  nor  decline, — ^not  unlike  the 
process  by  which  she  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
Cranmer.^  The  Pope's  captivity,  as  we  have  seen,  threw 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way.  Further,  Katharine, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  King  and  his  advisers,  had  re- 
ceived intimation  of  the  King's  real  intentions.  Contrary 
to  her  nature,  she  had  shown  herself  "very  obstinate," 
— in  other  words,  she  had  resolved  to  maintain  her  rights 
by  the  legal  means  allowed  in  such  cases.  Por  this 
purpose  she  had  demanded  counsel. 

The  demand  could  not  be  refused,   at  least  not  with  Katharine 

demands 

safety,  until  the  assent  of  Prance  had  been  fully  secured,  counsel, 
and  the  knot  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  so 
indissolubly  tied  that  no  means  should  be  left  to  the 
Emperor  for  dissolving  it.  Two  other  precautions  were 
requisite:  first,  that  Katharine  should  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  her  nephew,  or  that  all  such 
communication  should  be  ineffectual ;  next,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, her  appeal  to  Rome  should  not  pass  beyond  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  Pope,  by  delegating  her  cause  firom 
himself  to  an  English  court,  should  be  precluded  from 
interfering.  To  obtain  these  results  there  was  need  of  a 
skilful  negociator,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  minute  and  delicate  points  of  this  odious  business. 

^  See  Cranmer's  own  letters  on  the  subject.  (Works,  n.  242.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  his  object  to  carry  on  the  proceedings  so  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  that  Katharine  should  have  no  inducement  for  appearing, — 
and  then  be  pronounced  contumax  for  not  appearing.  By  these  means  she 
would  be  deprived  of  her  right  of  appeal.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
defensible, llie  only  palliation  is  that  no  judge,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  at 
the  time,  with  the  exception  of  More,  would  have  acted  otherwise. 

r  2 
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A.D.  1527.    For  that    purpose    no  one  was  so  fit  an  instrument  as 

Wolsey.  Yet  the  King  had  secrets  he  did  not  com- 
municate even  to  his  great  minister,  and  meant  to  take 
his  own  way,  when  he  saw  his  opportunity,  without 
regarding  the  Cardinal's  advice.  Nihil  est  supra  malitiam 
mulieris,  he  had  been  heard  to  say  in  the  recent  dis- 
cussions; and  he  was  destined  to  experience  the  truth 
of  his  own  words. 

Wolsey's  gQ  ^olsev  started  on  his  mission, — ostensibly  to  settle 

mission  to  "^       •  " 

France.  the  particulars  of    the  late  treaty — ^really  to  divulge  to 

Francis  so  much  of  the  King's  purpose  as  naight  be 
confided  to  his  ears  without  danger.  But  his  mission 
embraced  other  matters  of  a  more  difficult  and  de- 
licate nature,  which  he  was  only  to  press  as  oppor- 
tunity allowed  him.^  He  was  to  feel,  if  possible,  the 
pulse  of  the  nation, — ^to  discover  how  the  bishops  stood 
affected  towards  the  King's  purpose — especially  Fisher, 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  fearless,  outspoken  op- 
position, and  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  the  King 
dreaded,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  corresponding 
secretly  with  Katharine.  Above  all,  he  was  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  commimicating  with  the  Pope,  and 
manipulating  His  Holiness  in  conformity  with  the 
King's  wishes.  If  the  Pope  leaned  to  the  Imperialists, 
and  was  refractory,  he  was  to  be  coerced  by  a  declaration 
from  Wolsey  and  the  French  cardinals  that  all  his  acts 
during  his  captivity  would  be  held  as  invalid.  If  he 
showed    himself  more  towardly,    he  should  be  asked  to 

^  Cavendish,  who  was  in  the  dark  as  to  the  main  purpose  of  Wolsej's 
mission,  thinks  that  he  was  despatched  on  this  embassy  through  the  insti- 
gations of  his  enemies,  that  "  by  the  aid  of  their  chief  mistress,  my  lady 
"  Anne,"  they  might  **  get  him  out  of  the  King's  daily  presence/*  and 
**  deprave  him  so  unto  the  King  in  his  absence  "  that  he  should  be  in  less 
estimation  with  his  Majesty,  p.  148.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth. 
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delegate  his  authority  to  Wolsey  for  a  time ;  if  not  as   A.D.  1527. 
the  Pope's  vicegerent,  yet  at  least   as   clothed  with  all 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction  for  determining  the  King's  cause 
as  irreyocably  and  infaUihly  as  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Cardinal's  train  consisted  of  900  horsemen,*  and  Histmn. 
included  in  it  certain  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  besides 
Sir  Thos.  More,  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  Sir  Prancis  Bryan, 
Stephen  Gardiner,  and  other  persons  of  note.  He  was 
attended  by  Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher,  who  has 
left  by  far  the  most  minute  and  interesting  account 
of  this  embassy,  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  official  list  of  Wolsey 's  attendants.*  To  the  rising 
party  of  the  extreme  Reformers,  now  rapidly  becoming 
popular,  such  pomp  and  such  magnificence  appeared 
inconsistent  with  his  spiritual  character,  and  furnished 
another  instance  of  his  ambition  to  eclipse  royalty 
itself,  by  assuming  the  insignia  of  royalty.  They  knew 
little  of  the  inner  feelings  of  the  man,  or  the  real  pur- 
poses of  his  visit.  Like  vulgar  observers,  they  judged 
by  the  outside  alone;  and  thoughtless  historians  have 
been  implicitly  guided  by  their  judgment.  It  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  that  so  large  and  imposing 
a  train  was  necessary  for  protection  as  well  as  for  dis- 
play, both  in  crossing  the  sea  and  in  passing  the  Imperial 
borders,  at  a  time  when  the  disposition  of  the  Emperor 
was  unknown,  and  with  whom  the  Cardinal  was  no 
special  favorite  ;*  that  in  descending  to  the  seacoast  he 
had  to  travel  through  the  county  of  Kent,  not  wholly 
recovered  from  the  disaffection  caused  by  the  Amicable 
Grant,  and  such  a  display  was  far  more  likely  to  impress 
its  inhabitants  with  a  sense  of  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  administration  than  any  law  or  individual  punish- 


1  Not  1200,  as  stated  more  than  once  bj  Hall.  ^  See  it,  p.  1466. 

3  See  his  letter  to  Clerk,  p.  1476,   dearlj  showing   that  this  was  no 
imaginary  danger. 
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A.D.  1527.  ment  could  effect.  More  than  all,  Wolsey  was  invested 
with  unusual  powers,  as  "the  King's  lieutenant,  and 
not  BB  an  ordinary  ambassador,  combining  for  the  time 
in  his  own  person  the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal 

His  direc-      «  dignity  of  the  realm.  "^    Cavendish  has  transmitted  an 

tions  to  his 

suite.  amusing  account  of  the  Cardinal's  estimate  of  his  novel 

functions,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  schooling 
"  his  noblemen  and  gentlemen,*'  and  giving  them  lessons 
for  their  behavior  on  this  occasion ; — ^lessons  which  had 

< 

not  been  necessary  if  he  had  been  the  proud  and  imperious 
prelate  he  is  often  represented  to  iiave  been.  After  call- 
ing them  into  his  privy  chamber,  and  commending  their 
diligence  in  his  service,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  them 
more  precisely  the  nature  of  his  authority:  "Ye  shall 
understand  that  the  King's  majesty,  upon  certain 
weighty  considerations,  hath,  for  the  more  advancement 
"  of  his  royal  dignity,  assigned  me  in  this  journey  to  be 
his  lieutenant-general;  and  what  reverence  belongeth 
to  the  same  I  will  tell  you.  Por  my  part,  I  must,  by 
"  virtue  of  my  commission,  assume  and  take  upon  me, 
**  in  all  honors  and  degrees,  to  have  all  such  service  and 
"  reverence  as  to  his  Higlmess'  presence  is  meet  and  due. 
"  And  for  my  part  ye  shall  see  me  that  I  will  not 
"  omit  one  jot  thereof."^    After  impressing  upon  them 


^  See  his  commissioiis,  p.  1449. 

^  How  they  ohserved  their  instructions  will  be  seen  bj  the  account  of  a 
dinner  given  at  Amiens  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Na- 
varre. The  quantity  of  viands  was  stupendous.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  atten- 
dants served  him  cap  in  hand,  and,  in  bringing  the  dishes,  knelt  before 
him  in  the  act  of  presenting  them.  Those  who  waited  upon  the  most 
Christian  king  kept  their  caps  on  their  heads,  dispensing  with  such 
exaggerated  ceremonies.  The  narrator,  an  Italian,  accustomed  to  the 
freer  and  simpler  habits  of  republics,  ^tvas  not  aware  that  Wolsey,  as  the 
representative  of  royalty,  was  served  with  the  same  ceremony  as  the 
King  himself.  It  is  clear  also,  from  this  and  other  notices,  that  the  for- 
malities of  the  English  court  were  moi'e  rigid  than  those  of  France.  No 
man  could  wear  a  cap  or  hat  in  the  English  court  without  special  licence. 
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the  necessity  of  strict  attention,  he  proceeded :    "  Now  A.D.  1627, 

"  to  the   point  of   the  Frenchmen's  nature.      Te  shall 

"  understand  that  their  disposition   is   such   that    they 

"  will  he  at  the  first  meeting  as  familiar  with  you  as 

"  (if)  they  had  heen  acquainted  with  you  long  hefore, 

*'  and  commune  with    you  in   the  French    tongue,  as 

"  though  ye  understood  every  word  they  spake;   there- 

"  fore,   in   like   manner,  he    ye  as  familiar  with  them 

"  again  as  they  he  with  you.     If  they  speak  to  you  in 

**  the  French  tongue,  speak  you  to  them  in  the  English 

"  tongue ;    for  if  you  understand  *not  them,  they  shall 

"  no  more  understand  you.^      And  my  Lord,  speaking 

"  merrily  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  there,  being  a  Welsh- 

"  man,  *  Bice,'  ^  quoth  he,   *  speak  thou  Welsh  to  him, 

^^  '  and    I  am  well    assured   that    thy  Welsh  shall    be 

"  '  more  diffuse   (difficult)  to  him  than  his  French  shall 

"  *  be  to  thee ;'   and  so,  urging   them  in  all   their  be- 

"  havior  to  study  'gentleness  and   humanity,'    he    dis- 

*'  missed  them."^ 

He  started  on  his  journey  from  Westminster,  3rd  July  Proceeds  on 
1527,  passing  through  London,  and  over  London  Bridge,  ^  J®^"^®^* 
instead  of  taking  the  usual  way  by  water.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  cavalcade  will  be  found  in  Cavendish.* 
The  Cardinal  himself,  as  usual,  rode  with  stirrups  of 
copper  gilt,  on  a  mule  trapped  with  crimson  velvet  upon 
velvet.  Before  him  were  borne  two  crosses  of  silver, 
two  pillars  of  the  same  metal,  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
and  his  Cardinal's  hat.     He  lodged  the  first  night  two 


^  These  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  never  been  abroad  before. 

2  Griffith  ap  Rice,  who  was  afterwards  executed. 

'  Cavendish,  p.  153.  "  Humane  and  gentle."  No  poet,  no  philosopher, 
could  have  comprised  in  briefer  or  truer  words  the  essentials  of  good 
breeding.  Statesman  or  ecclesiastic,  Wolsey  never  could  have  been  the 
arrogant  pedant  he  is  sometimes  represented. 

*  p.  149. 
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A.D.  1527.   miles   beyond  Deptford,   at  the  house  of   Sir  Biichard 

Wiltshire.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Archbishop.  Next 
day  he  rode  to  Rochester,  and  was  entertained  by  the 
Bishop.  The  third  day  he  reached  Faversham,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  abbey.  From  Faversham  he  wrote 
to  the  King,  informing  him  of  the  particulars  of  his 
journey,  and  stating  that  this  portion  of  the  realm  was 
never  in  better  order ;  ^*  clear  without  any  such  talkings, 
*^  rumours,  or  seditious  speakings,  as  was  reported  and 
Interview  "  noysed."^  He  goes  on:  "The  first  night  of  this 
^     *^'      "  my  journey  I  lodged  at  Sir  John  Wiltshire's  house, 

**  where  met  me  my  lord  of  Canterbury;   with  whom, 
**  after  communication  had  of  your   secret  matter  (the 

a 

diyorce),  and  such  other  things  as  have  been  hitherto 

done  therein,  I  showed  him  how  the  knowledge  thereof 

"  is  come  to  the  Queen's  grace,  and  how  displeasantly 

"  she  taketh  it,  and  what  your.  Highness  hath  done  for 

*^  the  staying  and  pacification  of  her ;  declarmg  unto  her 

"  that  your    Orace  hath  hitherto  nothing  intended^  ne 

"  done^  hut  only  for  the  searching  and  tryi/ng  out  of  the 

truths  proceeding  upon  occasion  given  by  the  French 

party,  and    doubts  moved  therein  by  the  bishop  of 

"  Tarbes.     Which  fashion  and  manner  liked  my  said  lord 

of  Canterbury  very  well.     And  noting  hia  countenance, 

gesture y  and  manner , — although  he  somewhat  marvelled 

how  the  Queen  should  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof, 

and  by  whom,  thinking  that  your  Grace  might  constrain 

and  cause  her  to  show  the  discoverers  thereof  unto  your 

Highness, — ^yet,  as  I  perceive,  he  is  not  much  altered 

or    turned  from  his  first  fashion,   expressly  aflfirming 

"  that  however  displeasantly  the  Queen  took  this  matter, 

"  yet  the  truth  and  judgment  of  the  law  must  have  place 


« 
it 
ii 

« 


1  State  Papers,  1. 196.    He  repeats  this  in  a  subsequent  letter,  ib.  p.  205, 
showing  how  much  importance  was  attached  to  it. 
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"  and  be  followed.  And  so  proceeding  further  with  him  A.D.  1527. 
"  in  communication,  I  have  snfliciently  instructed  him 
"  how  he  shall  order  himself  in  case  the  Queen  do 
"  demand  his  counsel  in  the  said  matter;  which  mine 
"  advertisement  (advice)  he  doth  not  only  like,  but  also 
"  hath  promised  me  to  follow  the  same  accordingly.'*^ 
Then,  to  dissipate  any  suspicions  that  Warham  (who 
does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  much  penetration  or 
firmness)  might  have  entertained  of  Wolsey's  mission, 
he  tells  the  Archbishop  that  he  was  sent  into  Prance 
to  concert  means  for  the  Pope's  delivery ;  —  a  confi- 
dential communication,  at  which  his  Grace  was  "  much 
"  rejoiced."* 

The  Archbishop  was  easily  disposed  of ;  a  harder  task  Interview 
remained  at  Rocfiester,  where  the  Cardinal  fell  into  com-  ^ 
munication  with  its  bishop,  the  celebrated  Pisher.  He 
was  now  closely  verging  on  threescore  years  and  ten.* 
Entirely  withdrawn  from  the  world,  unlike  most  other 
bishops  of  those  days,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
of  prayer  and  fasting.  Calumny,  busy  against  the  rest  of 
the  hierarchy,  never  wagged  its  tongue  in  disparagement 
of  Pisher,  except  for  his  excessive  study  and  protracted 
austerities.  His  favourable  opinion  of  the  King's  divorce 
would  weigh  with  many, — ^undoubtedly  with  his  great 
friend  More,  whose  assistance  in  the  cause  the  King  had 
not  yet  abandoned  all  hopes  of  securing.  Wolsey  ap- 
proached him  warily,  on  his  weak  side.  He  enlarged  on 
the  calamities  of  the  Church,  "  and  what  things  were  de- 
**  vised,  as  well  in  prayer  and  fasting  as  other  good  deeds  ^ 
**  and  at  your  Grace's  commandment  by  me  indicted  for 


1  Ibid. 

2  The  Archbishop  was  old  and  feeble, — ^unable  to  cope  with  the  times, 
much  less  with  the  Cardinal. 

3  He  was  bom  in  1459. 
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A.D.  1627.    "  the  redress  of  the  same.    After  which  commmiication 

"  I  asked  him,  whether  he  had  heard  lately  any  tidings 
"  from  the  Court,  and  whether  any  man  had  been  sent 
"  unto  him  from  the  Queen's  grace.  At  which  question 
"  he  somewhat  stayed  and  paused;  nevertheless,  in 
"  conclusion  he  answered,  how  truth  it  is,  that  of  late 
"  one  was  sent  unto  him  from  the  Queen's  Grace,  who 
brought  him  a  message  only  by  mouth,  without 
disclosure  of  any  particularity,  that  certain  matters 
"  there  were  between  your  Grace  and  her  lately  chanced, 
"  wherein  she  would  be  glad  to  have  his  counsel, 
**  alleging  that  your  Highness  was  content  she  should 
"  so  have  ;  whereunto,  as  he  saith,  he  made  answer  like- 
"  wise  by  mouth,  that  he  was  ready  and  prone  to  give 
"  unto  her  his  counsel  in  anything*  that  concerned 
"  or  touched  only  herself,  but  in  matters  concerning 
"  your  Highness  and  her,  he  would  nothing  do,  without 
"  knowledge  of  your  pleasure  and  express  commandment ; 
«  — and  herewith  dismissed  the  messenger.  After  declara- 
tion whereof,  I  repKed  and  said,  *  My  Lord,  ye  and  I 
have  been  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  one  hath 
"  ^  loved  and  trusted  the  other;  wherefore,  postponing 
"  *  all  doubt  and  fear,  ye  may  be  frank  and  plain  with 
"  *  me,  like  as  I,  for  my  part,  will  be  with  you.'  And 
"  so  I  demanded  of  him  whether  he  had  any  special 
"  conjecture  or  knowledge  what  the  matter  should  be 
"  wherein  the  Queen  desired  to  have  his  advice.  Where- 
"  unto  he  answered,  that  by  certain  report  and  relation 
"  he  knew  nothing ;  howbeit,  upon  conjecture  arisiag 
"  upon  such  things  as  he  had  heard,  he  thinketh  it  was 
"  for  a  divorce  to  be  had  between  your  Highness  and  the 
"  Queen ;  which  to  conject  he  was  specially  moved,  upon 
*'  a  tale  brought  unto  liim  by  his  brother  from  London, 
"  who  showed  him,  that,  being  there  in  a  certain  company. 
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"  he  heaiHl  say  that  things  were  set  f  ortli,  sounding  to  such  A.D.  152* 
"  a  purpose ;  whereupon,  and  then  calling  to  remembrance 
the  question  I  moved  unto  him  by  your  Grace's  com- 
mandment, with  the  message  sent  unto  him  from  the 
Queen,  he  verily  supposed  such  a  matter  to  be  in  hand. 
And  this  was  all  he  knoweth  therein,  as  he  constantly 
"  affirmeth,  without  that  that  ever  he  sent  any  word 
**  or  knowledge  thereof,  by  his  faith,  to  the  Queen's  grace, 
"  or  any  other  living  person." 

When  he  had  thus  probed  the  old  man's  confidence 
to  the  bottom,  Wolsey  began  in  appearance  to  be  very 
confidential.  After  teUing  Eisher  that  the  King,  for  ex- 
cellent reasons,  had  not  intended  to  disclose  this  secret, 
except  to  very  few,  yet,  seeing  that  his  motives  were  so 
grossly  misrepresented,  Wolsey  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  King  to  discover  the  whole  affair  to  Ksher, 
first  taking  an  oath  of  him  to  keep  it  secret,  and  com- 
municate his  opinions  about  it  to  Wolsey.  He  then 
j)roceeded  to  explain  how,  at  the  late  negociations  for 
marrying  the  French  king  to  the  princess  Mary,  the 
bishop  of  Tarbes  had  desired  to  know  what  had  been 
done  "  for  taking  away  the  impediment  of  that  marriage 
"  whereof  my  lady  Princess  cometh ;"  and  on  perusing 
the  bull  of  dispensation  he  had  said  that  though  he  sup- 
posed the  buU  was  not  sufficient,  as  the  Pope  could  not 
dispense  in  a  matter  de  Jure  divino^  yet  he  agreed  that 
all  further  discussion  upon  it  should  be  postponed  until 
Wolsey's  visit  to  Prance, — ^where,  it  may  be  remarked 
by  the  way,  it  never  was  moved.  Por  this  reason  the 
Cardinal  said  he ^  had  gathered  many  opinions  of  the 
"  learned,  who  had  right  clerkly  handled  the  same,  so  as 
"  the  books  excreacunt  in  magna  vol/u/mma.^^  ..."  And 
"  thus  declaring  the  whole  matter  unto  hinn  at  length, 
"  as  was  devised    with  your  Highness  at  York  Place, 
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AJ).  1527.   "  I  added  that,  by  what   means    it  was   not    yet  de- 

prehended,  an  inkling  of  this  matter  is  come  to  the 

Queen's  kaowledge ;  who  being  suspiciotts,  and  casting 

"  further    doubts    than   was   meant  or    intended^    hath 

"  broken   with    your  Grace   thereof,  after    a  very  dis- 

pleasant  manner,  saying  that  by  my  procurement  and 

setting  forth   a    divorce    was  purposed   between   her 

"  and  your  Highness;  and  by  her  manner,  behaviour, 

words,  and  messages,  sent  to  divers,  hath  published, 

divulged    and    opened    the    same,^    and    what    your 

Highness  hath  said  unto  her  therein,  to  the  purging 

"  of  the  matter;  how  and  after  what  sort  your  Grace 

"  hath  used  yourseK  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  him, 

"  that  should  be  author  of  that  tale  unto  her.    And 

"  I  assure  your  Grace,  my  lord  of  Rochester,  hearing 

**  the  process  of  the  matter  after  tids  sort,  did   arrect 

(attribute)   great  blame  unto  the  Queen,   as  well  for 

giving  so  light  credence  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  as 

^^  also,  when  she  heard  it,  to  handle  the  same  in  such 

^^  fashion    as  rumor    and  bruit  should   spread    thereof, 

"  which  might  not  only  be  some  stay  and  let  to  the 

"  universal  peace    •  .  .    but  also  to   the  great  danger 

^*  and  peril    of  your   Grace*s    succession,  if  the   same 

"  should    be  further    spread    and   divulged;    and    [he] 

"  doubted    not,  but  that  if  he  might  speak  with  her, 

"  and   disclose   unto  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

^*  matter  as  afore,  he  should  cause  her  greatly  to  repent, 

"  hiunble,  and  submit  herself  unto  your  Highness ;  con- 

"  sidering  that  the  thing  done  by  your  Grace  in  this 

"  matter    was    so    necessary    and    expedient ^    and    the 

"  Queen's  act  herein  so  perilous  and  dangerous." 

Thus  Fisher  was  persuaded  that  the  sole  object  of  the 


^  This  statement  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  ungenerous. 
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King  was,  not  to  insist  upon  the  objections  to  his  A.D.  1527. 
marriage  with  Katharine,  but  rather  to  find  reasons,  by 
the  advice  of  skilful  doctors  and  casuists,  to  satisfy 
the  world  that  it  was  good  and  lawful,  whilst  Wolsey 
contrived  to  make  him  beUeve  that  Katharine  in  her 
impatience  was  hindering  the  King's  thoughtful  and 
benevolent  intentions.  A  wiser  man  than  Fisher  might 
have  been  deceived  by  so  plausible  a  story,  which 
shifted  the  blame  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  and 
contrived  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause. 
In  his  attempt,  however,  to  represent  Katharine  as  the 
author  of  all  this  scandal,  the  Cardinal  had  advanced 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  discretion.  Fisher  in  his  sim- 
plicity  was  desirous  of  expostulating  with  Katharine 
for  her  wUfulness  and  disobedience.  Such  an  endeavor 
would  have  discovered  all.  "Howbeit,"  writes  the  Car- 
dinal, "  I  have  so  persuaded  him  that  he  will  nothing 
"  speak  or  do  therein,  or  anything  counsel  her,  but  as 
"  shall  stand  with  your  pleasure ;  for,  he  saith,  although 
*'  she  be  Queen  of  this  realm,  yet  he  knowledgeth 
**  you  for  his  High  Sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and 
"  wiU  not  therefore  otherwise  behave  himself  in  all 
"  matters  concerning  or  touching  your  person  than  as 
"  he  shall  be  by  your  Grace  expressly  commanded." 
Thus  Wolsey  contrived  to  alienate  from  the  unhappy 
Queen  the  only  adviser  on  whose  sincerity  and  honesty 
she  could  implicitly  rely.  Fox,  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  old  and  blind,  and  had  long  retired  from  pubUc 
life;  Clerk,  the  bishop  of  Bath,  was  in  Paris;  Tunstal, 
bishop  of  London,  was  in  Wolsey's  train ;  West,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  was  confined  to  his  diocese  by  a  sore 
leg;  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  been 
already  prejudiced  against  her.  The  only  prelate,  Fisher, 
whose   learning    and  honesty  could    have    availed    her 
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A.D.  1527.   in  her  troubles,  was  now  possessed  with  a  belief  that 

she  was  acting  against  her  own  interests,  and  imperilling 
the  succession  of  her  daughter  by  opposing  the  inyesti- 
gation  of  those  doubts  which  the  King,  in  his  generosity, 
was  anxious  to  remove !  How  was  Katharine  to  extri- 
cate herseH,  and  her  cause,  from  such  a  wilderness  of 
misrepresentation  and  perplexity  ?  How  was  she,  with- 
out friends  and  without  advisers,  ignorant  of  all  the 
necessary  forms,  and  still  more  uncertain  whom  she 
might  trust,  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and  .fight  single- 
handed  against  so  many  opponents  P 

With  a  skill  and  dissimulation  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  Wolsey  then  endeavored  to  insinuate  doubts  iato 
Fisher's  mind  of  the  validity  of  the  Papal  dispensation, 
by  weakly  combating  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised,  as  if 
they  had  proceeded  from  the  French,  But  here  he  was 
not  so  successful.  He  could  only  wring  from  Fisher  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  were  points  in  the  bull  which 
seemed  to  him  doubtful,  and  he  wondered  that  another 
had  not  been  "purchased  than  that,  being  so  slenderly 
couched,  and  against  which  so  many  things  might  be 
objected.'*  He  would  not,  however,  argue  the  question, 
says  Wolsey ; — whether  he  began  to  suspect  the  matter  or 
not,  and  saw  through  the  CardiQal's  purpose, — or  whether 
he  had  other  reasons  for  remaining  silent.  So  Wolsey 
departed,  taking  his  journey  the  next  day  to  Faversham. 
Arrival  at  On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  Canterbury, 
r  urj.  ^^^  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  prior's 
lodging.  Here  he  remained  three  or  four  days.  At 
this  time  was  held  the  great  jubilee  and  fair  in  honor 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.^    "  In  which 

^  Sunday,  7th  July,  the  date  of  St.  Thomas's  Translation.  Eespecting  this 
jubilee,  procured  apparently  by  archbishop  Warham,  see  some  curious 
letters  in  Sumner's  Canterbury,  App.  to  Supplement,  p.  46,  overlooked  in 
my  Calendar  for  1520. 
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"  day  of  the  said  feast,  within  the  abbey,  there  was  A,D.  1527. 
"  made  a  solemn  procession,  and  my  lord  Cardinal  went 
"  presently  in  the  same,  apparelled  in  his  legatine  oma- 
"  ments,  with  his  Cardinal's  hat  on  his  head;  who 
commanded  the  monks  and  all  their  quire  to  sing 
the  Litany  after  this  sort,  Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  Papa 
nostra  Clementey  and  so  perused  the  Litany  through, 
my  lord  Cardinal  kneeling  at  the  quire  door,  at  a 
"  form  covered  with  carpets  and  cushions,  the  monks 
"  and  all  the  quire  standing  all  that  while  in  the  midst 
of  the  body  of  the  Church,  At  which  time  I  saw 
the  lord  Cardinal  weep  very  tenderly,  which  was,  as 
we  supposed,  for  heaviness  that  the  Pope  was  at  that 
present  in  such  calamity  and  great  danger  of  the 
lanceknights.^  Probably  the  cause  was  much  deeper 
than  Cavendish  supposed. 

On  the  10th  he  reached  Dover,  and  embarked  for  At  Calais. 
Calais  the  next  day,  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  reaching  his  destination  at  nine.  He  found 
the  town  in  great  disorder,  and  the  soldiers  unpaid.  He 
lodged  here  at  ''a  house  called  the  Checker,  where  he 
"  lay  and  kept  his  house  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  the 
"  town,  going  immediately  to  his  naked  bed,  because  - 
"  he  was  somewhat  troubled  with  sickness  in  his  pas- 
"  sage  upon  the  seas."*^ 

During  the  Cardinal's  stay  -at  Calais  he  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Knight,  the  King's  secretary,  disclosing 
the  profound  dissimulation  to  which  the  King  was  now 
stooping  in  his  infatuation,  and  the  demoralization, 
like  a  fatal  epidemic,  rapidly  infecting  all  who  were 
concerned  in  this  affair.  Katharine,  who  had  in  the  first 
instance  remonstrated  with  the  King  on  his  cruel  inten- 
tions, now    either    professing  to  be    satisfied  with    his 


A  Cavendish,  p.  151.  «  lb.  162. 
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A.D.  1527#    explanations,    or    finding     her     expostulations    useless, 

ceased  to  exhibit  any  further  symptoms  of  displeasure. 
In  a  letter  of  a  little  later  date  from  Dr.  Sampson,  a  time- 
serving ecclesiastic,^  we  learn  that  "the  great  matter 
"  (the  divorce)  is  in  very  good  train ;  good  countenance 
*'  (meaning  the  Queen's) ;  much  better  than  was,  in 
"  mine  opinion;  less  suspicion  or  little;  the  merry 
"  visage  is  returned,  not  less  than  was  wont;*' — ^this 
was  a  noticeable  feature  in  Katharine's  behaviour,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  contemporaries. — "  The  other  party 
"  (meaning  the  King),  as  your  Grace  knoweth,  lacketh 
"  no  wit,  and  so  showeth  highly  in  this  matter.*'  The 
King,  in  fact,  had  followed  Wolsey*s  advice ;  and,  con- 
trary to  his  nature  when  his  wishes  were  opposed, 
had  treated  Katharine  "gently  and  doulcely,**  hoping 
to  lull  her  suspicions.  He  had  even  shown  her  more 
than  usual  courtesy,  for  Sampson  notices  it  as  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  that  on  leaving  Hunsdon  for 
Beaulieu,  though  the  King  was  ready  to  depart  "  a  good 
"  space,"  he  tarried  for  the  Queen,  and  so  they  rode 
forth  together. 

The  King  In    this  apparent    reconciliation    a  sewer  and  confi- 

and  the 

Queen  out-     dant  of  the  Queen,  named  Francis  Phillip,*  a  Spaniard, 
Other.  often  mentioned  in  the  list  of  her  attendants,  requested 

licence  to  go  to  Spain,  "forasmuch,  as  he  sayeth,  he 
"  would  visit  his  mother,  which  is  very  sore  sick.'*  The 
Queen  refused  her  consent,  and  used  her  influence  with 
the  King  to  prevent  him.  The  King,  suspecting  "  col- 
"  lusion  and  dissimulation,"  resolved  also   to  dissemble; 

^  25  July,  p.  1496.  '' Instnimentum  Sathanae,"  Pole  calls  him,  in  his 
hitter  rhetoric,  for  siding  with  the  King  on  all  occasions,  especially  in  his 
assumption  of  the  Supremacy. 

^  He  first  comes  into  notice  in  lol9,  and  had  letters  of  denization  as  the 
Queen's  sewer  in  1522.  He  is  mentioned  by  Erasmus  as  one  of  his  friends, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  musician  as  well  as  a  scholar. 
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"  feigning,"  says  Bjiight,  "  that  Phillip's  desire  is  made  A.D.  1527, 
"  upon  good  ground  and  consideration ;  and  easily  hath 
"  persuaded  the  Queen  to  be  content  with  his  going. 
"  And  because  it  was  thought  dangerous  for  him  to 
pass  through  France,  or  at  this  season  by  the  seas, 
the  King  hath  said  that  in  case  Phillip  be  taken  by 
enemies,  his  Highness  will  redeem  him  and  pay  his 
"  ransom;  and  this  policy  the  King  useth  to  bring 
"  Phillip  in  more  firm  confidence.  But  his  pleasure  is, 
'*  and  also  he  desireth  and  prayeth  your  Grace  to  use 
"  such  policy,  as,  notwithstanding  any  safe-conduct  that 
the  said  Phillip  shall  obtain,  either  by  your  Grace's 
means,  or  any  other,  of  the  French  king,  ...  he  may 
"  be  detained  in  some  quarter  of  France,  so  that  it  be 
"  not  in  anywise  known  that  the  said  .  .  .  deprehension 
"  should  come  by  the  King,  by  your  Grace,  or  any  of 
*'  the  King's  subjects.  The  King's  highness  doth  per- 
"  ceive  that  the  Queen  is  the  only  cause  of  this  man's 
^'  going  into  Spain,  as  he  that  is  and  hath  been  always 
"  privy  unto  the  Queen's  affairs  and  secrets."  *  Wolsey, 
who  was  still  at  Calais,  acknowledged  this  letter  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  commending  the  King's  prudence, 
added  that  it  was  more  than  necessary  for  the  Queen's 
sewer  to  be  stopped;  for  if  the  "matter  should  come 
"  to  the  Emperor  s  knowledge "  it  would  prove  no  little 
hindrance  to  the  King's  affair.  As,  however,  PhiUip  might 
pass  by  sea  (which  eventually  he  did),  it  would  be  better, 
he  thought,  for  the  King  to  provide  against  such  an 
emergency,  or  give  instructions  to  his  ambassadors  in 
Spain  "  for  inducing  all  that  shall  speak  any  thing  of  your 
"  secret  matter  to  take  all  your  proceedings  and  doings, 
"  in  that  behalf,  in  good  and  agreeable  part."* 


^  State  Papers,  i.  216. 

*  lb.  220.     In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  Wolsey  wrote  on  the 
1st  August,  to  Ghinucci  and  Lee,  the  English  ambassadors  in  the  Iniix^rial 
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A.D.1527.  The  suspicions  of  the  King  and  his  minister  were 
To  no~  partly  fake,  and  partly  well-founded.  They  might  have 
pose.  spared   themselves  an  act  of    meanness  and  dupKcity, 

which  was  not  even  attended  with  the  advantage  they 
expected  from  it,  and  would  have  proved  imavaUing, 
even  if  it  had  succeeded.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
King  and  Wolsey  imagined  that  the  secret  had  not 
transpired,  Charles  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  affair. 
He  had  known  it  some  months  already.  His  ambassador, 
Don  Inigo  Mendoza,  whose  despatches  have  now  for  the 
first  time  been  made  public  by  the  labors  of  Don  Fa^cual 
de  Gbyangos,  has  admitted  us  iuto  the  secret  history  of  his 
communications  with  Katharine  and  his  correspondence 
with  Charles  on  this  occasion.  He  had  been  sent  to 
England  in  1526 ;  was  detained  in  his  passage  through 
France ;  and,  owing  to  various  obstacles,  did  not  reach 
his  destination  until  the  26th  of  December.^  On  the 
28th  of  March  1527  he  informed  the  Emperor,  that 
since  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  speak  with  K^atharine  alone,  though  she  greatly 
desired  it,  and  had  at  various  times  endeavoured  to 
appoint  him  an  interview.  More  than  once  the  Queen 
had  sent  him  her  confessor,  a  bishop  (Fisher?),  as- 
suring Mendoza  he  would  never  succeed  in  obtaining  an 

Court,  telliDg  tbem  that  a  rumor  somehow  or  other  had  sprung  up  in  Eng- 
land that  the  King  was  taking  proceedings  to  procure  a  divorce.  It  was,  he 
assured  them,  entirely  without  foundation.  There  had,  indeed,  been  some 
discussion  about  the  Papal  dispensation,  not  with  a  view  to  a  divorce,  but 
to  satisfy  the  objections  raised  by  the  French  ambassadors.  On  hearing  of 
the  preparations,  the  Queen  had  at  first  conceived  some  resentment,  but  on 
fuller  explanation  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  no  displeasure  now  existed, 
except,  perhaps,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  scandal  the  Queen,  before  she  knew 
the  truth,  may  have  communicated  some  suspicion  to  the  Emperor,  which 
they  are  to  use  their  efforts  to  discover,  and  watch  the  Queen's  physician, 
Ferdinand,  and  Francis  Phillip.  They  are  warned,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  French  objections,  i.c.  De  Tarbes';— obviously  for  fear  the  fiction, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  French,  should  produce  a  disagreeable  eclaircisse- 
ment.  See  p.  1507. 
^  See  Gayangos'  Cal.  m.  16. 
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audience  except  through  the  intervention  of  the  Cardinal ;  A.D.  1527. 
that  he  must  not  let  it  appear  he  had  brought  her 
any  political  intelligence  —  (for  the  Cardinal  dreaded 
her  opposition  to  the  French  marriage  proposed  for 
Mary),  ^ — ^but  only  messages  and  congratulations  from 
her  friends  in  Spain.  Mendoza  on  this  suggestion  visited 
the  Cardinal.  He  had  been  formerly  in  attendance  on 
the  Queen  herself,  as  he  told  Wolsey,  and  her  mother 
Isabella ;  and  as  he  had  many  personal  matters  to  com- 
municate, in  which  Katharine  was  interested,  and  mes- 
sages from  old  friends,  he  desired  to  be  informed  when 
he  might  wait  upon  her.  The  Cardinal  promised  to  send  Katharine 
the  ambassador  word,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  Spanish 
Mendoza  was  admitted  to  speak  with  the  Queen  in  the  aJ^^assador^ 
Cardinal's  presence,  taking  care  not  to  touch  on  for- 
bidden or  dangerous  topics.  Their  conversation,  however, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  Cardinal,  who,  turning 
to  Mendoza,  said,  "  The  King  has  many  things  to  tell 
"  you.  Her  Highness  will,  perhaps,  excuse  us  if  we 
"  take  our  leave  and  depart.  You  shall  have  an  audience 
"  at  another  time.'*  The  ambassador  thought  that  the 
iuterruption  was  a  preconcerted  plan  to  prevent  further 
communication  with  the  Queen, — an  inference  not  likely 
to  be  questioned.  Nor  was  the  Queen  of  a  different 
opinion.  She  foresaw  that,  without  the  Cardinal's  consent, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  converse  with  her  in 
future ;  and  if  he  did,  whatever  he  might  suggest  to  her  in 
her  present  difficulties  would  be  more  hurtful  than  other- 
wise. "  As  far  as  I  can  judge,"  he  writes,  "  the  Queen 
"  desires  to  leam  what  are  the  Emperors  real  inten- 
**'  tions  and  wishes  respecting  this  matter  of  the  general 
"  and  private  peace — (then  under  discussion), — and  what 
directions  have  been  brought  by  his  ambassador  to 
England  to   prevent  any  unfavourable  detemmiation 

1  See  ante  p.  cxcii. 
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A.D.  1527.    "  on  the  part  of  the  King,  her  husband,  because  her 

"  suspicions  are  roused,  and  she  sees  they  do  not  tell 
"  her  the  truth  in  these  and  other  matters.  She  would 
"  like  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  would  do 
"  anything  in  her  power  to  preserve  the  old  alliance 
"  between  Spain  and  England  ;  but  though  her  wishes 
"  are  strong,  her  means  for  carrying  them  into  eflFect 
"  are  small."  ^ 

These  wishes  were,  of  course,  communicated  to  the 
ambassador  by  a  third  person,  certainly  not  at  the  inter- 
view when  Wolsey  was  present.  Naturally,  as  a  Spaniard, 
and  intimately  related  to  the  Emperor,  Elatharine  was 
anxious  to  promote  the  good  understanding  between 
her  native  and  her  adopted  country.  But  we  do 
her  no  harm  in  supposing  that  she  saw  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  alliance  the  best  security  for  her  own 
union  with  the  King,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
eflForts  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  she  was  now  beginning 
to  suspect  was  about  to  be  called  in  question. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Mendoza  is  more  explicit.  He 
has  heard  on  reliable  authority  that  the  Legate,  "  as  the 
'^  finishiQg  stroke  to  all  his  iniquities,"  has  been  scheming 
to  bring  about  the  Queen's  divorce ;  alluding,  no  doubt, 
to  the  collusive  proceedings  at  Wolsey's  house,  which 
had  taken  place  the  day  before.  *  No  doubt  also  he  had 
obtained  this  information  from  Katharine  herself,  who  had 

^  Gayangos'  S.C.  p.  1 10.  Though  Mendoza's  letter  is  dated  18  March,  this 
interview  with  Katharine  took  place  earlj  in  February.  He  mentions,  as  a 
subsequent  eventi  his  receiving  a  letter  from  Charles  on  the  12th  of  that 
month,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Queen,  *^  whom  hitherto  he  has  been  unable 
"  to  see."  p.  116.  He  adds,  "Judging  from  the  pleasure  which  the 
"  Queen  seemed  to  receive  on  hearing  the  flattering  words  contained  in  the 
'<  Emperor's  letter,  I  think  she  must  have  been  previously  misinformed 
*'  respecting  the  Emperor^s  real  sentiments  in  this  affair,*'  That  mis- 
information could  scarcely  have  come  to  her  ears  from  any  others  than  the 
King  or  the  Cardinal. 

s  See  p.  1426. 
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fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  Wolsey    A.D.  1527. 
was  the  principal   agent  and  not  a  mere  instrument  in 
these   proceedings ;  ignorant  also  of  the  exact  relations 
between  Anne  Boleyn    and  the  King,  which  up  to  this 
date  had  been  veiled  in  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy. 
"  The  Queen,"  he  continues,  "  is  so  full  of  apprehension 
**  on  this  account  that  she  has  not  ventured  to  speak 
"  with  me.  .  .  .     The  King  is  so  bent  on  this  divorce, 
"  that  he  has   secretly  assembled  certain  bishops   and 
*'  lawyers  that  they  may  sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
*'  that  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  is  null  and  void  on 
"  account  of  her  having  been  his  brother's  wife.    It  is 
therefore  to  be  feared  that  either  the   Pope   wiU   be 
induced  by  some  false  statement  to  side  against  the 
Queen — (Mendoza  did  not  then  know  that  the  Pope 
was   in  the  hands  of  the   Imperialists) — or  that   the 
Cardinal,  by  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority,  may  take 
some  step  fatal  to  her  marriage.     I  am  perfectly  aware, 
though  the  Queen  herself  has  not  ventured,  and  does 
not  venture,  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  that  all  her 
hope  rests,  after  God,  upon  your  Imperial  Highness. 
.  .  •     It  would  be  very  advisable,  if,  with  all  possible 
secrecy,  the  Pope  were  put  upon  his  guard  in   case 
any  application  should  be  made  to  Rome  unfavorable 
to  the  marriage ;  also  that  his  Holiness  should  tie  the 
Legate's   hands,   and,  by  having  the    cause   referred 
entirely  to  himself,    prevent  the   Legate  from   taking 
part  in  it,  or  appointing  judges  for  it  ip  this  kingdom. 
"  .  .  .  .     Should  the  King  see  that  he  cannot  succeed, 
he  will  not  run  the  risk  of  any  preliminary  steps  being 
known.     But  should  lie  insist  on  pursuing  the  course 
he  has  begun,  some  great   popular    disturbance   must 
ensue  ;  for  the  Queen  is  much  beloved  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  people  are  also  greatly  excited  at  the  rumors 
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A.D.  1527    «*  of  war.    The  Queen  desires  perfect  secrecy  to  be  kept 

"  in  this  matter,  at  least  for  the  present;  so  much  so 
"  that  the  above  wish  of  hers  has  been  conmiunicated 
^^  by  a  third  person,  who  pretended  not  to  come  from 
"  her,  though  I  suspect  he  came  with  her  consent."^ 
So,  long  before  Wolsey  had  even  started  on  his  mission, 
the  Emperor  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  King's 
intentions  from  the  best  authority.  He  was  able  to 
appreciate  at  their  true  worth  the  instructions  sent  to 
Henry's  ambassadors  ia  the  Spanish  court  desiring  him 
to  take  "the  King's  proceedings  and  doings  in  that 
"  behalf  in  good  and  agreeable  part." 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Wolsey  in  his  em- 
bassy to  France,  the  intercourse  between  Mendoza  and 
the  Queen  seems  to  have  been  less  jealously  guarded. 
Absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits  and  pleasures,  of  which 
Anne  Boleyn  now  formed  not  the  least  portion, — ^secure  in 
his  belief  that  Katharine  would  not  venture  on  displeas- 
ing him, — the  King  was  less  concerned  with  watching  her 
movements.  It  is  clear  from  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
he  had  ftdly  pursuaded  himself,  that,  even  if  she  were 
conscious  of  his  secret,  she  had  never  divulged  it  to  any 
mortal,  except  perhaps  to  Erancis  Phillip,  whom  she  was 
now  devising  how  to  send  to  the  Emperor.  As  he  was 
already  disposed  of,  or  would  be  in  due  time,  there  was 
little  cause  for  apprehension  in  that  quarter. 
To  return  to  the  ambassador.  "  I  wrote  by  the  last 
post,"  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,^  "how 
the  King  and  his  ministers  were  trying  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  between  the  Queen  and  himself,  alleging 
"  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  grant  a  dispensation  for 
"  marrying  two  brothers  ia  succession,  as  he  has  done. 


1  Gayangos,  ib.,  pp.  193,  207.  ^  17  j„]y^  Gayantros,  p.  276. 
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"  .  .  •    Up  to  that  date  no  intunation  or  summons  had   A.D.  1527. 

"  been  made  to  the  Queen;   but  on  the  22nd  of  last 

"  month    (June)    the    King  virtually   separated  himself  ^^^  ^«g 

announces 

"  from  the  Queen,  telling  her  they  had  been  living  in  hisdetenni- 
"  mortal  sin  all  the  years  they  had  been  together ;  and  Katharine. 
'^  that  as  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  canonists  and 
"  theologians  whom  he  had  consulted  on  the  subject, 
"  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  as  he  was  much  troubled 
"  in  his  conscience,  to  separate  himself  from  her  a  menaa 
"  et  thoro,  and  he  desired  her  to  choose  a  place  into  which 
"  she  would  retire.  The  Queen,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
being  too  much  agitated  to  reply,  the  King  said  to 
her,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  all  should  be  done 
"  for  the  best,  and  begged  her  not  to  divulge  what  he 
had  told  her.  The  King  must  have  said  this,  as  it  is 
generally  thought,  to  inspire  her  with  confidence,  and 
prevent  her  from  seeking  the  redress  she  is  entitled 
to  by  right,  and  also  to  keep  the  intelligence  from 
the  public;  for  so  great  is  the  attachment  of  the 
English  people  to  the  Queen,  that  some  demonstra- 
tion would  probably  take  place  in  her  household. 
Not  that  the  people  of  England  are  ignorant  of  the 
"  King's  intentions,  for  the  affair  is  as  notorious  as  if 
"  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  town  crier;  but  they 
"  cannot  believe  that  he  will  ever  carry  so  wicked  a 
**  project  into  eflFect.  However  this,  may  be,  and  how- 
"  ever  much  people  may  asseverate  that  such  iniquity 
"  cannot  be  tolerated,  I  attach  no  faith  to  such  assur- 
ances, as  the  people  have  no  leader  to  guide  them. 
If,  tlierefore,  the  King  sliould  carry  his  design  into 
"  execution,  and  the  suit  now  commenced  go  on,  this 
people  will  probably  content  themselves  only  with 
grumbling.  As  the  Queen  has  no  one  to  come  to  her 
"  aid,  she  would  despatch  a  special  messenger  to  Spain, 
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A.D.  1527.   "  if   she   could;  but   the  English   are   so  suspicious  at 

"  this  time,  that  no  courier  from  her  would  be  allowed 
"  to  pass.  Nor,  at  this  point  of  the  negociations,  would 
"  such  a  stQp  be  advisable.  I  have  therefore  given  her 
"  to  understand  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  write 
"  a  letter  than  despatch  one  of  her  household  as  a 
"  messenger/* 

It  was  the  Queen's  desire  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  the  Pope  to  deprive  Wolsey  of 
his  legatine  authority;  and  this  measure,  the  ambas- 
sador thought,  would  be  highly  popular,  as  the  Cardinal 
was  in  great  disfavour,  in  consequence  of  the  divorce, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  much 
esteemed  by  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  especially  by 
the  citizens  of  London.^  The  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  Cardinal's  resolution  to  divert  all  conmierce  to  Calais, 
had  been  very  unacceptable  to  the  English  traders,  and 
especially  to  the  Hanse  merchants, — a  wealthy  body, 
who  had  vast  influence  in  the  city,  and  to  whom 
Mendoza  was  probably  indebted  for  much  of  his  in- 
formation. Further,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  divorce  was  so  strong,  not  only  on 
the  Queen's  account,  but  on  that  of  her  daughter,  who 
would  thus  be  bastardised,  that  if  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand men  were  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  pre- 
pared to  espouse  her  cause,  they  would  at  once  be 
joined  by  40,000  Englishmen.  He  adds  sagaciously, 
"  though  popular  favour  often  fails  when  put  to  the 
"  test."  The  fears,  then,  of  a  rising  in  England  were 
not  entirely  groundless. 

In    opposition    to    his    advice,  the    Queen,  oppressed 
with  fears,  and  deprived  of  coimsellors,    determined  to 


The  statement  is  unquestionable.     See  p.  ccxv. 
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send  Phillip  (Felipo)  to  Spain  with  a  letter  to  the  A.D.  1527. 
Emperor,  explaining  her  position.  She  wished  Mendoza 
to  speak  with  the  King  upon  the  subject;  but  he 
prudently  forbore,  thinking  that  any  interference  on  his 
part  in  such  a  matter  would  produce  no  good  effect. 
And  thus  at  the  very  time  when  the  Cardinal  was  re- 
yealing  the  Eling's  intentions  to  Fisher  as  a  profound 
secret,  and  justly  dreading  the  consequences  of  their 
disclosure  on  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  to  whom 
they  would  be  represented  in  the  most  unfavourable 
light  by  the  Imperialists,  they  were  fully  known  to 
Charles  and  his  ambassador,  and  both  were  laying  their 
heads  together  how  the  whole  project  might  be  turned 
to  the  Cardinal's  destruction. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cavendish  and  some 

i 

few  of  his  immediate  household,  Wolsey  had  not  a 
friend  on  whom  he  could  rely,  or  whose  advice  he 
could  trust.  Dragged  into  the  divorce  against  his 
will,  compelled  in  consequence  to  prefer  a  French  to 
an  Imperial  alliance,  he  was  obliged,  at  all  hazards, 
to  foUow  a  policy  discountenanced  by  many  of  the 
Council,  and  encounter  its  unpopularity  alone.  It  is 
explicitly  stated  by  Mendoza  that  in  all  his  interviews 
with  Henry,  whenever  the  Emperor's  name  was  men- 
tioned, the  King  exhibited  much  greater  symptoms  of 
resentment  than  were  shown  by  the  Cardinal.^  He  was 
far  more  anxious  to  break  with  Charles,  and  scarcely 
made  any  secret  of  his  wishes.  The  Cardinal's  enemies 
saw  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  determined 
to  take  their  advantage.  To  hold  back  was  destruc- 
tion ;  to  forfeit  the  King's  favour  was  to  expose  himself 

^  "  In  all  these  interviews  I  have  found  the  king  of  England  is  much 
•*  more  violent  than  the  Legiite,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  their  usual 
*^  manner."     Gayangos,  ib.  109. 
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A,D.  1527.   unarmed  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     To  go  forward 

was  no  better.  He  might  stave  off  for  a  time  the 
danger  that  awaited  him.  He  might,  possibly,  by  super- 
human efforts,  prevaQ  upon  the  Pope  to  satisfy  the  King, 
and  thus  secure  the  gratitude,  or  at  least  the  protection 
of  his  Sovereign,  —  perhaps  shelter  himself  from  the 
malice  of  a  woman,  whom  he  could  never  expect  to 
make  his  friend.  Possibly  he  might  blind  himself 
at  times  to  the  perils  on  which  an  inevitable  fate 
was  driving  him,  but  he  could  never  be  wholly  free 
from  apprehension.  "  I  have  tried,"  says  Mendoza,^  "  to 
"  ascertain  the  names  of  those  who  opposed  the  Legate 
"  in  this  late  declaration  of  the  King*s.  I  have  been 
assured  that  his  greatest  enemies — (the  party  of  the 
Boleyns) — are  those  who  are  now  supporting  hiTn  in 
"  this  matter — (the  alliance  with  Prance), — ^hoping 
"  thereby  to  bring  him  to  destruction;  knowing,  as 
"  they  do,  that  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country 
"  is  roused  against  him,  and  that  if  he  should  carry 
**  out  his  warlike  plans  —  (against  the  Emperor),  —  of 
"  which  he  has  lately  given  so  many  indications,  there 
"  will  be  an  outbreak  and  rebeUion  whenever  men  and 
"  money  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  Therefore  these 
"  pretended  friends  of  the  Legate  are  urging  him  on 
"  as  much  as  they  can,  for  they  would  not  be  satis- 
"  fied  with  turning  him  out  of  office,  hut  they  seek  his 
entire  ruin ;  and  so,  though  unwillingly,  they  conceal 
their  hatred  of  him,  and  favour  his  politics.  Those 
"  who,  but  for  the  Legate,  would  be  entirely  on  the 
"  Emperor^s  side,  are  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and,  among 
"  ecclesiastics,  the  bishop  of  London  (Tunstal).*  The 
**  archbishop    of    Canterbury    never    comes    to   Court, 
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1  Mondoza  to  Charles,  IStli  May.     Gayangos,  192. 

2  To  these  ought  to  Ixi  mldt'd  Sampson  and  Pace. 
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"  unless  compelled,  on  account  of  the  Legate."  These  A.D.  1527. 
statements  may  be  exaggerated ;  they  may  be  coloured 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  writer ;  but  there  was  sufficient 
truth  in  them  to  shake  the  courage,  even  of  one  so 
stout-hearted  as  the  Cardinal.  In  his  romantic  notions 
of  loyalty  he  had  sacrificed  everything  for  the  King; 
—  and  the  King  was  no  better  than  a  reed,  ready 
to  pierce  the  hand  of  those  who  presumed  too  much 
upon  his  support.  like  an  ugly  apparition  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  axe  which  took  off  the  head  of  Buckingham, 
awaited  Wolsey  also,  in  case  of  failure.  Perhaps  then 
he  had  deeper  cause  for  tears  than  the  captivity  of 
Clement,  as  Cavendish  imagined. 

But  neither  the  sorrows  of  Katharine,  nor  the 
anxieties  of  his  minister,  affected  Henry's  serenity. 
He  had  disburthened .  his  conscience,  and  was  free  to 
pursue  the  course  his  inclination  dictated,  without 
further  molestations  from  the  reproaches  of  the  one,  or 
the  renionstrances  of  the  other.  He  estranged  himself 
further  than  ever  from  public  business  ;  and  further 
than  ever  in  his  distant  progresses  he  withdrew  himself 
from  "  the  prying  eyes  and  active  tongues  of  the 
"  metropolis."  In  this  "  pensive  and  dolorous  life,"  from 
which  the  Cardinal  was  now  straining  every  nerve  to 
deliver  him,  he  found  consolation  in  writing  letters  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  more  remarkable  for  their  freedom  than 
their  refinement.  Throughout  the  summer  of  this  year 
he  occupied  himself  in  himting.  He  was  exclusively 
engrossed  with  his  own  amusements,  as  if  to  justify  the 
reproach  of  Cardinal  Pole  that  his  reign,  long  as  it 
was,  and  prosperous,  was  never  once  signalised  by  any 
public  act  of  munificence  or  liberality.  "The  King,^' 
says  PitzwilUam,  writing  to  Wolsey  from  Beaulieu,  "  is 
"  keeping  a  very  great  and  expensive  house,  for  there 

are  lodged  here    the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  wife. 
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A.D.  1527.  "  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earls 
"  of  Oxford,  Essex,  and  Rutland,  viscounts  Fitzwalter, 
"  and  Eochford  (Anne  Boleyn^s  father)."  As  comptroller 
it  had  been  the  writer's  intention,  in  conformity  with 
Wolsey's  advice,  to  reduce  the  immoderate  expenditure 
of  the  King's  household  this  summer ;  but  he  adds, 
in  a  tone  of  despondency,  "  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to 
"  be  done.  The  King  is  merry  and  in  good  health, 
"  and  hunts  daily.*' ^ 
Wokej  in         On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  July,  the  Cardinal  resumed 

his  journey,  marching  out  of  Calais  with  a  splendid 
retinue.*  At  Sandingfield,  on  the  Imperial  frontier, 
he  found  the  Comte  Brion,  captain  of  Picardy,  with  a 
great  number  of  men-at-arms,  "standing  in  array  in  a 
"  great  piece  of  oats,"  mounted  on  light  horses.  These 
acted  as  a  guard  until  he  reached  Boulogne.  "  Eor  my 
"  lord  somewhat  doubted  the  Emperor,  lest  he  should 
"  lay  an  ambush  to  betray  him;  for  which  cause  the 
"  French  king  commanded  them  to  await  upon  my 
"  lord  for  the  assurance  of  his  person."  At  Boulogne 
he  was  received  by  Du  Bies,  and  accompanied  to  church. 
In  different  parts  of  the  town  three  pageants  were 
devised  in  his  honor,  —  "  the  stories  whereof,"  he 
tells  the  King,  "  though  I  cannot,  by  these  my 
letters  so  hastily  despatched,  describe  unto  your 
Highness,  yet  I  beseech  the  same  not  to  impute 
"  it  to  my  negligence,  but  only  to  the  obstinacy  of 
"  my  mule,  which  by  the  terrible  noise  of  the  gun-shot 
**  was  drawn  to  such  a  melancholy  that  I  had  enough 
"  to  do  to  keep  myself  upon  her  back."  The  next 
morning  he  arrived  at  Montreuil,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  similar  acclamations.'  Here  he  was  em- 
powered by  Francis  to  set  prisoners  at  liberty  during 
his  journey.     On  the  24tli  he  reached  Abbeville,  and  was 

1  p.  1504.  *  p.  1492.     Cavendish,  156.  3  p,  1494, 
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lodged  in  the  same  house  at  which  Louis  XIII.  had   A.D.  1527. 
married  lady  Mary,  the  King's  sister.    At  Abbeville  he 
waited  until  the  3rd  August,  expecting  news  from  the 
French  king,  who  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  detained 
by  urgent  business  in  Paris.  ^ 

In  this  long  interval  he  had  time  to  look  about  him, 
and  mature  his  plans.  The  French  were  anxious  for 
peace,  and  received  him  gratefully.  The  great  dearth, 
misery,  and  poverty  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  happier  condi- 
tion of  England.^  The  recovery  of  the  French  princes 
depended  entirely  on  the  influence  which  England  could 
exert,  or  the  aid  she  would  render  to  France,  in  obtaining 
more  reasonable  conditions ;  for  the  Emperor  would  abate 
nothing  of  his  "  high  demands."  The  Cardinal  might 
justly  flatter  himself  that  he  would  find  in  Francis  no 
serious  opposition  to  his  purpose.  He  might  even 
expect,  with  skilful  and  able  management,  to  prevail 
on  the  French  monarch,  partly  from  interest,  and  partly 
from  necessity,  to  employ  his  influence  with  the  captive 
Pope,  as  Wolsey  directed;  or,  if  necessary,  supersede 
his  authority  by  electing  another,  nominally  free  from 
Imperial  dictation,  really  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
two  kings,  now  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  fraternal 
affection.  *  On  the  29th  he  wrote  to  the  King  in  the 
following  strain :  "  Daily  and  hourly  musing  and  think- 
ing on  your  Grace's  great  and  secret  affair,  and 
how  the  same  may  come  to  good  effect  and  desired 
end,  as   well  for  the  deliverance  of   your  Grace  out 


^  He  had  a  better  excuse  from  a  hurt  in  his  leg.  But  it  is  clear  from 
Clark's  letter,  p.  1498,  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  set  forward. 

2  p.  1499. 

^  '*  By  that  which  my  Lady  hath  caused  to  be  showed  and  declared  unto 
"  me,  as  well  by  the  Chancellor  of  Alan9on  as  M.  Johan  Joachim,  I  am 
^*  in  right  good  hope  that  your  matters  shall  pass  and  be  brought  to  good 
"  effect  with  the  said  French  king."    State  Papers,  i.  226. 
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A.D.  1527.    "  of    the   thrald,    pensive  and   dolorous    life    that    the 

same  is  in,  as  for  the  continuance  of  your  health  and 
the  surety  of  your  reahn  and  succession,  I  consider  how 
that  the  Pope's  Holiness'  consent  must  concur,  as  well 
"  for  the  approbation  of  such  process  as  shall  be  made 
by  me  in  the  said  matter,  as  in  case  the  Queen  would 
appeal   (as  it  is  not  unlike  she  will  do),  or  decline 
from  my  jurisdiction;   whose  consent  failing  and  not 
possible  to  be  had,  then  the  approbation  of  the  Oar- 
"  dinals  to  be  convoked  into  one  place,  representing  the 
state  of  the  College,  is  necessarily  requisite.    Por  the 
speedy  attaining  of  the  which  consents  I  can  imagiiie 
"  but  two  remedies ; — the  one  is,  the  Pope's  deliverance 
"  and  restitution  to  liberty;  that  failing,  the  other  is 
"  the  convocation  of  the  said  Cardinals  into  some  con- 
venient place  in  France.     Por  the  which  purpose  both 
your  Highness,  the  Prench  king,  and  I,  have  not  only 
'*  sent  forth  our  letters  to  all  such  Cardinals  as  be  absent, 
"  but  also  devised  offers,  allections  and  practices  to  be  set 
"  forth  to  induce  them  to  assemble  in  Prance,  of  whose 
**  repair  thither  there  is  good  hope  and  appearance."^ 

If  the  Pope  could  be  set  at  liberty  through  an  ar- 
rangement between  Prancis  and  the  Emperor,  Wolsey 
was  persuaded  that  "the  King's  affair" — ^this  was  the 
official  phrase  for  the  King's  divorce— would  "  take  most 
"  sure,  honorable,  effectual  and  substantial  end."  By  a 
delusion,  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that 
drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  he  flattered  himself  that 
the  Pope,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  King,  "  would  finally  be 
"  induced  to  do  all  things  therein  (the  divorce)  that 
"  might  be    to  the  King's  satisfaction  and   purpose."^ 

1  State  Papers,  i.  230. 

2  Quite  unknown  to  Wolsey,  the  Emperor  had  already  written  to  the 
Pope  to  recall  Wolsey^s  legatine  authority,  and  disqualify  him  from  taking 
cognizance  of  the  divorce,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  prejudiced  against  the 
Queen,    p.  1502. 
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Nothing  but  this,  and  the  conviction  that  failure  would  A.D.  1527, 
expose  him  to  irretrieyable  disgrace  and  ruin,  could  hare 
blinded  him  to  the  extreme  improbability  of  succeeding 
in  either  alternative.  That  the  Pope,  who  was  thus  to  be 
indebted  for  his  liberty  to  the  condescension  of  the 
Emperor,  should,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  £ing,  consent 
to  the  divorce  of  the  Emperor*s  aunt,  was  as  probable  as 
that  the  Erench  cardinals  would  assemble  at  Avignon 
under  the  quasi-papacy  of  Wolsey  Mmself  .  But  he  had 
committed  himself  to  a  cause  from  which  retreat  was 
impossible,  and  he  clutched  at  any  delusive  hope  of 
escape  with  the  agony  and  energy  of  despair. 

Yet  to  careless  and  inconsiderate  observers  never  had 
Wolsey  appeared  more  happy  or  more  prosperous.  He 
seemed,  to  the  envy  of  aU  his  enemies,  to  monopolise 
the  favour  of  his  royal  master,  who  had  no  wiU  but  that 
of  his  great  minister.  He  was  courted  and  flattered  by 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Even  the  Emperor 
himself  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  conceal  the  pro- 
found dislike  he  entertained  for  the  Cardinal  under  the 
mask  of  the  most  ceremonious  respect.  Notwithstanding 
his  many  just  causes  for  dissatisfaction,  he  continued  to 
treat  Wolsey  with  the  same  deference  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  manifest  in  former  years.  He  was  never  more 
outwardly  courteous,  never  more  willing  to  purchase  his 
favour,  than  at  the  present  moment.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year,  1627,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the 
new  Spanish  ambassador  to  wait  upon  the  Cardinal  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  and  assure  him  "  how  earnestly 
"  the  Emperor  wished  for  his  prosperity  and  welfare, 
"  and  how  much  indebted  he  was  to  the  Cardinal  for 
"  his  past  services."^  A  few  days  afterwards  Charles 
assured  the  Cardinal  that  if  he  would  consent  to  keep 

^  Gajangofi'  Span.  Cal.  n.  p.  17. 
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A.D.  1527.  and  foster,  as  he  had  done  at  other  times,  the  friend- 
ship between  himself  and  the  king  of  England,  the 
Emperor  would  immediately  order  all  arrears  of  his 
pension  to  be  paid,  and  would  bestow  on  him  besides 
an  additional  "  pension  of  6,000  ducats,  to  be  consigned 
"  on  the  best  revenues  in  Spain."  ^  On  the  very 
eve  of  his  journey  into  France,  Mendoza,  to  tempt 
him  with  "  a  higher  bait,"  pointed  out  to  Wolsey 
how  useful  the  Emperor  might  be  in  securing  for 
him  the  Pontificate,  "  dwelling  upon  his  own  merits,  and 
**  the  opportunity  which  the  Emperor  now  had  of  for- 
"  warding  his  elevation,  as  the  papal  chair  was  entirely 
"  in  his  hand,"  by  the  captivity  of  Clement  VII.*  To 
all  these  flattering  offers  Wolsey  turned  a  deaf  ear.  "  God 
"  forbid,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  be  influenced  by  such 
"  motives.  It  is  enough  for  me  if  the  Emperor  really 
"  intend  to  replace  the  Pope,  and  restore  the  Church 
"  to  its  former  splendor."  Whatever  construction  may 
be  put  on  these  refusals,  the  fact  remains  that  Charles 
was  not  less  anxious  than  Erancis  himself  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  Cardinal.  Wolsey  saw  himself,  as  no  eccle- 
siastic of  that  or  any  other  age  had  ever  seen  himseK, 
the  object  of  the  profoimdest  attention  and  most  delicate 
flattery  from  kings,  emperors,  and  nobles.  What  was 
the  poor  and  lank  shadow  of  the  papacy,  beleaguered 
by  a  noisy  band  of  German  rufSans  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  dependent  on  the  charity  of  an  aged  beggar- 
woman  for  a  daily  salad,  compared  with  the  substantial 
grandeur,  power,  and  authority  of  one  whom  all  agreed 
to  honor  if  they  did  not  love  ? 
Wol»ey*B  On  Sunday,  4th  August,  "  after  dinner,  about  one  of 

^^ds  iT     "  *^®  clock,"  he  rode  over  from  Perpignan  to  Amiens, 

where  the  French  king    had  arrived  with  all  his  train 

-1 


^  Gajangos,  ii.  p.  24.  ^  i^.  p.  273. 
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the  day  before.      Francis  was  preceded  by  his  mother  A.D.  1527. 
the  Regent,  "  riding  in  a  very  rich  chariot/*  with  Mar- 
garet the  queen  of  Navarre,  followed  by  upwards  of  a 
hundred  ladies  mounted  on  white  palfreys,  and  attended 
by  a  large  retinue  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     Two 
hours  after,  the  King  appeared  with  his  three  companies 
of  guards,  —  the  Swiss,  armed  with  guns   and  haver- 
sacks, — the  French,  with  bows  and  arrows ;  the  third, 
j^our  le  carps,  consisted  of  tall  Scotsmen,  much  comelier 
personages   than    the  rest.      They  wore  a   uniform    of 
white  cloth,  guarded  with  silver  bullion.     As   Wolsey 
approached  ''he    was    encountered  from  place  to  place 
"  with  divers  noble  and  worthy  personages,  making  to 
'^  him    divers    orations    in    Latin,    to  which   he   made 
"  answer  again  ex  tem^pareJ*      At  two  miles  from  the 
town  he  was  met  by  the  corporation;  at  a  mile  and  a 
half  the  King  himself  came  in  sight,  ''  mustering  upon 
a  hill-side,    his    guard    standing    in   array  along  the 
same,    expecting  my  Lord's   coming;    to   whom   my 
Lord  made  as  much  haste  as  conveniently  it  became 
<*  him ;  imtil  he  came  within  a  pair  of  butt-lengths,  and 
"  then  he  stayed  awhile.**    On  seeing  this,  Francis  sent 
one  of  his  nobles,  De  Vaudemont,  to  learn  the  reason 
for  his  delay.     To  gratity  his  vanity  or  love  of  mis- 
chief, De  Vaudemont,  plunging  down  the  hill  at  a  hand 
gallop,  ''  caused  his  horse  to  come  aloft  once  or  twice 
so  m'gh  my  Lord's  mule,  that  he  was  in  doubt  of  his 
horse;    and  with    that  he  lighted  from   his    courser, 
doing    his   message  to    my    Lord   with   humble    re- 
verence; which  done,  he  mounted  again,  and  caused 
his  horse  to  do  the  same  at  his  departing  as  he  did 
before.'*    Then  as  the  King  advanced,  the  Cardinal,  on 
his  mule  richly  caparisoned,  dividing  his  company,  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  meet  him ;  "  and  his  Grace,"  as  Wolsey 
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A.D.  1527.    writes    to  Henry,  "  doing  the  semblable    for  his  part, 

"  being  discovered  (uncovered),  with  his  bonnet  in 
"  his  hand,  encountered,  and  with  most  hearty,  kind, 
loving  countenance  and  manner  embraced  me  (the 
Cardinal),  presenting  unto  me  the  king  of  Navarre, 
"  with  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon."  After  many  com- 
pliments on  both  sides,  Erancis  insisted  that  his  visitor 
should  ride  on  his  left  hand ;  ^^  and  thus  entering 
and  passing  throughout  the  city,  which  was  marvel- 
lously replenished  with  people,  crying  Five  le  Moy^ 
he  forgot  not,  far  above  my  deserts,  to  recognize 
"  how  much  he,  his  moder,  and  reahn,  were  bounden 
"  unto  me,  and  how  heartily  I  was  welcome  unto  them. 
"  And  as  he  did  know  (so  it  pleased  him  to  say)  that 
'^  your  Highness  used  me  in  all  your  affairs  as  your 
"  chief  and  principal  councillor,  so  he  from  henceforth 
"  would  do  the  same;  praying  me,  therefore,  to  be 
''  contented  with  no  less  affection  to  embrace  his  affairs 
"  than  I  daily  do  and  have  done  your  Grace's  own. 
''....  And  albeit  I  often  demanded  what  his  Grace's 
intent  was,  seeing  he  was  past  his  palace  wherein 
he  was  lodged,  to  go  and  proceed  any  further  through 
the  city,  conjecting  thereby  that  his  intent  was  to 
*'  accompany  me  to  my  lodging, — which  to  do  I  refdsed, 
^^  with  as  many  humble  persuasives  and  exhortations  as 
"  I  could  devise ; — ^yet  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  dis- 
^'  suade  him,  but  in  anywise  he  would  accompany  me 
to  the  town,  without  suffering  me  to  return  with 
hinri  to  his  palace.  And  so,  after  demand  whether  I 
would  see  my  Lady  that  night  (whereof  I  showed 
myself  to  be  very  glad  and  desirous),  I  parted  from 
him,  and  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  brought  and 
*'  accompanied  into  my  lodging,  which  I  found  richly 
"  and    pompously   apparelled   with  the  French   king's 
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"  own  stuff/*  Having  described  the  magnificence  of  the  a.D.  1527. 
hangings,  he  proceeds :  "  After  a  little  pause  and  shift-  j^-^^^^ 
"  ing  of  myself,  there  was  sent  unto  my  lodging  the  with  Louise. 
**  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  duke  of  Venddme,  with  many 
"  other  prelates  and  noblemen,  to  conduce  me  to  my 
Lady's  presence,  who  was  lodged  in  the  Bishop's 
palace;  in  the  hall  whereof,  beiog  large  and  spacious, 
richly  hanged  and  apparelled  with  arras,  was  placed 
"  and  set  in  right  good  order,  on  both  sides,  the  French 
"  king's  guards,  my  Lady  his  mother,  the  queen  of 
"  Navarre,  Madame  Ben^,  the  duchess  of  Vend6me,  the 
**  king  of  Navarre's  sister,  with  a  great  number  of  other 
"  ladies  and  gentlewomen  standing  in  the  midst.  To 
"  whose  presence  I  somewhat  approaching  and  drawing 
nigh,  my  said  Lady  also  advancing  herself  forwards, 
in  most  loving  and  pleasant  manner  encountered, 
"  welcomed,  and  embraced  me,  and  likewise  saluted 
"  my  lord  of  London  (Tunstal),  my  Lord  Chamberlain 
"  (Sands),  Master  Comptroller  (Sir  Henry  Guildford), 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  (Sir  Thomas  More),  and 
most  part  of  such  gentlemen  as  came  with  me,  and 
most  specially  the  earl  of  Derby^  (a  lad  of  eighteen), 
"  whom  it  liked  her  Grace  to  Mss  and  right  lovingly 
"  to  welcome.  In  the  doing  whereof,  I,  for  my  part, 
semblably  saluted   the    queen   of  Navarre,    Madame 

Ben^ and  a  great   part  of    the  other  ladies; 

"  which  done  on  both  sides,  my  Lady  returned,  and 
"  taking  me  by  the  arm,  led  and  conveyed  me  into  her 
*'  inner  chamber,  where  under  a  rich  cloth  of  estate 
"  were  set  two  chairs,  garnished,  one  of  black  velvet, 
"  and  the  other  with  cloth  of  tissue."  After  many 
compliments  on  both  sides,^  and  a  promise  on  her  part 

1  Edward  Stanley.    See  Inquisit.  p.  m.  13  Hen.  VIII. 
^  This  would  imply  that  Wolsey  spoke  French  fluently. 
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A.D.  1527.  that  in  the  event  of  his  meeting  with  any  obstruction 
in  arranging  the  alliance,  she  would  interpose  her  autho- 
rity in  his  favor,  they  separated,  "  forasmuch  as  it  was 
"  eight  of  the  clock,  and  my  Lady  had  not  supped."^ 

On  Monday,  at  3  o'clock,  he  received  a  message  that 
Francis  would  give  him  audience.  "  At  my  entering 
"  into  the  great  chamber,  there  met  with  me  the  king 
*'  of  Navarre,  who  conduced  me  to  the  French  king's 
"  bed-chamber,  where  he  lay  upon  a  couch,  covered 
"  with  a  white  sheet  —  (the  weather  was  very  hot)  — 
"  without  any  cloth  of  estate  or  sparver  (tester)  over 
^'  the  same,  made  for  the  easement  and  staying  of  his 
**  leg,  which,  by  the  travail  of  the  day  before,  was 
'*  much  altered,  and  in  such  wise  swelled,  that  without 
'^  great  pain  he  could  not  go  nor  stand  upon  the  same. 
"  On  the  right  side  whereof  was  placed  my  Lady  the 
"  French  king's  moder,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  a 
*^  little  distance  beneath  them,  the  lady  Ben^e,  the  king 
"  of  Navarre's  sister,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlewomen, 
"  to  a  great   nimiber;    and  on  the  other  side  the  car- 

'^  dinals  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine with  many 

other  prelates,  nobles,  and  gentlemen.      And  incon- 
tinently as  I  was  come  to  the  French  king's  presence, 
he  excusing  the  manner  of  his  lying  there,  and  being 
sorry  that  he  could  not  use   himself   otherwise   unto 
'*  me,   and  I  again   repeating    how  glad  I  would  have 
"  been  to  have  taken  more  pain  upon  me,  whereby  I 
"  might  have  alleviated  his  Grace  of  the   great  labor 

*'  and  travail  that  the  same  hath  sustained he 

'^  said  he  knew  well  my  good  will  and  mind   in   that 
"  behalf;    nevertheless,  for  declaration  of   his  duty  to- 
wards  your  Grace,    he  would  not  have  omitted  any 
thing  of  that  he  hath  done,  though  the  same  should 

1  State  Papers,  i.  235. 
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**  have  put  him  in  greater  danger ;  which  his  pain,  that  AJ).  1527. 
"  he  now  sustaineth,  proceeding  of  a  light  hurt  in  his 
"  leg,  is  not,  by  Gtod^s  grace,  to  be  much  regarded  or 
"  feared.  And  herewith,  he  taking  with  him  my  Lady 
^^  and  me,  withdrew  himself  into  a  little  secret  cham- 
"  ber,  excluding  aU  other ;  wherein  was  a  little  couch 
"  for  his  Grace  to  lie  upon,  for  staying  of  his  leg; 
"  and  by  the  same  two  chairs  set,  the  one  for  my 
"  lady,  the  other  for  me.  And  albeit,  standing,  I 
"  would  have  delivered  your  Grace's  letters,  and,  the 
same  read,  proceeded  to  the  further  declaration  of 
my  charge,  yet  his  Grace,  till  I  and  my  Lady  were 
set,  would  in  no  wise  permit  and  suffer  me  so  to 
"  do."  Conforming  himself  to  the  King's  wish,  the 
Cardinal  proceeded  to  unfold  his  mission;  first,  in 
relation  to  jthe  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary,  whom 
Erancis,  with  the  easy  assurance  of  his  nation,  professed 
that  he  loved  above  all  creatures,  adding  that  he  re- 
garded her  as  the  lapis  cmgularis  of  the  new  alliance. 
He  urged  this  with  great  vehemency,  professing  "your 
"  Grace  should  have  of  him  as  humble  and  obeissant  a 
''  servant  and  son  as  any  man  should  have  in  earth, 
esteeming  and  reputing  the  same  more  than  the  re- 
covery of  his  children,  or  any  other  thing  in  this 
"  world."  In  these  asseverations  he  was  joined  by  his 
mother,  both  exhibiting,  no  doubt,  proportionate  ur- 
gency, as  they  felt  assured  that  their  request  would 
not  be  granted.  "I,  replying,"  continues  Wolsey, 
"  showed    that   your  Grace    no    less  desired   the    said 

"  marriage and   that  I,  being  her   godfather, 

"  loving  her  entirely  next  unto  your  Highness,  and 
"  above  all  other  creatures,  was  desu^ous  that  she 
"  should  be  bestowed  upon  his  person,  as  in  the  best 
"  and    most  worthy    place  of  Christendom."      But  if 
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AJ).  1527.  he  married  Mary,  interposed  the  Cardinal,  what  was  to 
become  of  Eleanor,  and  how  were  his  children  to  be  re- 
covered ?  "  V(m8  dictiz  vray,  MonfT  Cardmal^^  he  replied 
after  a  pause ;  "  I  pray  you,  therefore,  show  me  your 
"  advice."  In  the  end  it  was  arranged  that  Prancis 
should  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  Emperor,  and 
Mary  should  be  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

The  next  point  turned  on  the  conditions  to  be  offered 
to  Charles,  to  which  Francis  assented  with  some  diffi- 
culty,  declaring,  "  with  tears  descending  from  his  eyes " 
— (a  fact,  not  a  figure  of  speech)  —  "  that  by  his  truth 
"  and  faith  he  would  do  more  at  your  Graces  request 
"  than  at  all  the  world's."  The  next  day  was  spent 
in  communicating  these  arrangements  to  the  Erench 
councillors,  who  were  scarcely  prepared  to  assent  to  them 
without  raising  some  real  or  pretended  objection.  All 
difficulties,  however,  were  smoothed  away  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Louise,  and  the  protestation  of  eternal 
friendship  and  perpetual  peace  on  the  part  of  Erancis, 
followed  with  the  usual  commentary  of  "tears  in  his 
"  eyes ;"  so  that  even  a  veteran  diplomatist  like  Wolsey, 
not  generally  sympathising  with  such  melting  moods, 
greatly  rejoiced;  and  he  and  the  Eang's  councillors 
with  biTn  "were  moved  with  the  same."^ 


^  lb.  p.  246.  This  must  be  the  long  despatch  to  which  Cavendish  refers. 
It  is  dated  the  9th  of  August,  and  contains  a  postscript  giving  an  account 
of  the  interposition  of  Louise,  ^*  with  a  right  severe  countenance,"  and  her 
rating  of  the  French  Chancellor  for  the  opposition  offered  by  him  to  Wolsey. 
Cavendish  states  that,  ''  the  next  morning  after  this  conflict,  Wolsey  rose 
early,  "  about  4  of  the  clock,  sitting  down  to  write  letters  into  England 
^^  unto  the  King,  commanding  one  of  his  chaplains  (Allen  or  Gardiner) 
^'  to  prepare  him  to  mass ;  insomuch  that  his  said  chaplain  stood  revested 
**  until  four  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  all  which  season  my  Lord  never 
"  rose  once  •  .  .  ne  yet  to  eat  any  meat,  but  continually  wrote  his  letters 
*'  with  his  own  hand,  having  all  that  time  his  nightcap  and  keverchief 
**  oil  his  head."  lie  adds  that  the  letter  was  sent  by  Christopher  Gunner, 
p.  175.     There  is  a  letter  from  Knight,  the  King's  secretary,  complaining  of 
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He   found  Erancis    all   that  lie  could  have   desired.    A.D.  1527. 


Never   was    king    in  a   more    complaisant   or    yielding  .    .^^    ^_ 
temper.    But  he  had  not  yet  broached  the  great  secret  municating 

the  divorce 

of  his  mission,  and  he  contemplated  the  necessity  of  so  to  Francis, 
doing  with  no  little  reluctance.  On  the  11th,  apparently 
the  day  on  which  he  gave  a  grand  supper  to  Madame 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  he  wrote  to  Henry  that 
although  he  had  found  Francis  ready  to  comply  in 
every  respect  with  the  King's  wishes,  he  had  forborne 
to  disclose  the  King's  "secret  matter"  until  he  had  put 
all  things  in  assured  traiQ.  To  anticipate  the  Emperor's 
negociations  with  the  Pope  ia  favor  of  Katharine, — ^for 
Wolsey  had  now  heard  from  Flanders  that  the  Emperor 
was  acquainted  with  the  King's  intentions, — ^he  had  de- 
vised, by  Clerk's  advice,  "  certain  expeditions^  to  be  made 
"  at  Rome,"  by  Ghinucci,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  whom 
he  had  recalled  from  Spain,  and  by  Gregory  Casale  and 
Salviati.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  set  forth  such  practices, 
"  not  sparing  for  oflfering  of  money,  that  by  one  mean 
"  or  other  there  is  great  appearance  that  one  of  those  I 
"  purpose  to  send  .  .  .  shall  have  access  unto  the  Pope's 
"  person;  to  the  which  if  they  or  any  of  them  may 
"  attain,  there  shall  be  all  possible  ways  and  practices 
"  set  forth  for  the  obtaining  of  the  Pope's  consent, 
"  as  weU  in  the  convocation  of  Cardinals,"  as  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church  during  his  captivity,  and 
granting  of  other  things  beneficial  to  the  King's  pur- 
pose.^ He  proposed,  therefore,  to  defer  communicating 
to  Francis  the  particulars  of  the  King's  divorce,  until  the 
arrangements  between  the  two  crowns  had  been  signed 

the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  Wolsey's  meeting  with  Francis, 
of  which  he  had  sent  no  information,    p.  1518.     It  was  a  whole  week. 
It  may  be  true  that  Wolsey  wrote  tlie  drafts  of  his  letters  with  his  own 
hands,  but  he  always  sent  a  fair  copy  in  his  secretary's  hand  to  the  King. 
^  Certain  things  to  be  expedited.  ^  State  Papers,  p.  254. 
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A.D.  1527.    and  completed.    That    done,    he   would   disclose   it    in 

"  such  a  cloudy  and  dark  sort  that  he  shall  not  know 
"  your  Grace's  utter  determination  and  intent  in  that 
"  behalf,  till  your  Highness  shall  see  to  what  effect 
"  the  same  will  be  brought/'^ 
How  far  the  TiU  now  Henry  had  given  out  that  he  intended 
^e^C^lkial.  ^otl^g  more  by  these  proceedings  than  an  examination 

into  the  legal  validity  of  his  marriage,  with  the  view, 
if  possible,  of  removing  aU  defects,  and  obviating  any 
future  objections  to  Mary*s  legitimacy.  This  was  the 
official  version  of  the  a£Eair,  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
lulling  suspicion  and  eluding  opposition.'  That  the 
King  had  resolved  upon  a  divorce  is  certain;  that 
Wolsey  wafi  aware  of  his  intention  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  even  if  he  cherished  a  half  unconscious  wish 
that  possibly  the  King  might,  in  view  of  the  scandal 
and  the  difficulties  of  such  a  course,  be  ultimately 
diverted  from  his  purpose.  Whether,  indeed,  he  knew 
at  this  time  of  Henry's  resolution  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn,  is  not  so  evident;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  this  was  "  the  utter  determination  '*  he  in-» 
tended  to  communicate  to  the  Prench  king.  When  the 
divorce  was  obtained,  on  the  ground  of  the  invalidity 
of  the  Papal  dispensation,  the  King  would  be  free  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased.  The  consent  of  any  other 
power  would  be  needless.  But  on  the  determination  of 
the  Pope,  and  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  King's 
demand,  the  whole  case  turned;  and  as  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  Clement  would  invalidate  the  acts  of 
his  predecessor  in  the  Holy  See,  or  oppose  the  Emperor's 

1  lb.,  p.  260. 

'  Throughout  all  these  negociations  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  the 
least  allusion  is  ever  made  to  the  supposed  objection  of  the  bishop  of 
Tarbes  by  one  side  or  the  other,  —  a  strong  proof,  if  further  proof  were 
required,  that  it  was  a  mere  invention. 
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wishes,  except  under  great  pressure,  Wolsey  flattered  A.D.  1527. 
himself  that  if  Francis  could  be  induced  to  join  with 
Henry  in  bringing  their  united  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor's  opposition  might  be  oyercome. 
For  securing  this  object  various  devices  were  suggested 
and  discarded, — such  as,  the  liberation  of  the  Pope  from 
his  captivity  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  two  Kings, 
in  gratitude  for  which,  it  was  thought,  he  would  show 
himself  more  forward  in  yielding  to  the  King^s  wishes ; 
— or  a  convocation  of  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon,  who 
might  act  in  the  Pope*s  name,  and  in  protestation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Church; — or,  thirdly,  a  commission 
to  Wolsey,  as  the  Pope's  vicegerent, — a  course  always 
attended  with  this  insuperable  difficulty,  that  Clement 
or  his  successor  might  at  any  time  revoke  such  a  com- 
mission, or  deprive  Wolsey  of  his  legatine  authority. 
Yet  as  every  one  of  these  courses  had  the  advantage  of 
appearing  legal  and  regular,  they  were  exempt  from 
scandal,  and  involved  no  flagrant  violation  of  justice. 

I  have  said  that  the  King  was  fully  resolved  upon 
a  divorce, — ^by  feir  means  if  possible, — ^by  any,  if  not. 
Ostensibly  he  had  yielded  to  Wolsey's  advice.  He  had 
abstained  from  violent  measures,  to  which  he  was  at  first 
inclined,  and  submitted  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  Anticipating  how  much  was  involved  ia 
the  issue,  not  only  as  it  concerned  his  own  influence, 
but  as  it  might  lead  to  an  open  defiance  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  to  which  the  King  was  violently  driven  by 
the  Boleyns  and  their  advisers,  Wolsey  justified  him- 
self  in  the  course  he  had  adopted.  He  was  persuaded 
that  in  complying  with  the  King's  resolution  he  was 
securing  the  Church  and  the  nation  from  greater  perils. 
Though  his  growing  impatience  increased  with  accumu- 
lated force,  and  eventually  overwhelmed  his  unfortunate 
minister,  the   King  suffered  himself  for  a  time  to  be 
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A.D.  1527.  overruled,  and  he  yielded  to  the  Cardinal's  advice.  **  As 
**  touching  the  tenor  of 'your  letter,"  Knight  writes  to 
Wokey,  "  concerning  the  secret  matter,  his  Grace  doth 
"  suppose  that  for  the  more  sure,  honorable,  <md  safe 
^^  conducmg  of  the  King's  said  secret  affair  unto  the 
f*  end  that  is  proposed,  which,  for  many  high  and  urgent 
"  considerations,  a  true, .  loving,  and  faithful  suhject 
"  ought  to  desire  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  to  hring 
'^  to  good  and  brief  conclusion,  his  Grace  hath  studied 
"  and  by  your  wisdom  foimd  that  two  things  must 
"  be  foreseen,  of  the  which,  one  is  necessary  and 
'^  requisite  for  approbation  of  the  process  that  shall  be 
•«  made  by  your  Grace.  The  first  is,  the  Pope's  con- 
sent authorizing  you  so  to  do  .  •  .  and  if  by  occasion 
of  the  Emperor  by  no  means  admitting  conditions 
"  reasonable,  he  be  kept  in  servitude  and  captivity; — 
"  then  the  other  way  is,  that  the  cardinals  representing 
"  the  State  of  the  College  [do  meet  in  convention  at 
"  Avignon]."^  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes  that 
his  Highness,  considering  Wolsey's  "continual  study, 
"  watch  and  breach  of  mind,'*  thinks  "he  cannot 
"  render  condign  thanks  unto  his  merits.'** 

Yet,  after  all,  Henry  was  not  disposed  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  Wolsey  without  reserve. 
There  were  secrets  he  did  not  thiok  fit  to  communicate 
to  his  powerful  favourite.  Though  Anne  Boleyn  and 
her  party  were  naturally  anxious  for  the  divorce,  they 
were  not  anxious  that  the  result  should  exclusively 
depend  on  Wolsey's  management,  and  thus  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  his  influence.  The  divorce,  if 
Pole  may  be  trusted,  was  suggested  by  the  Boleyns  and 
their  advisers;  and  if  Cranmer^  was  one  of  them,  we 
may  well  believe  that  they  would  have  preferred  a 
shorter  and  more  summary  process  than  was  agreeable 

'  1  p.  1522,  mutilated.  2  p.  1523.  3  See  p.  1633. 
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to  the  Cardinal ;  and  for  this  the  Pope's  captivity  might  A.D.  1527. 
have  furnished  a  sufficient  justification.  It  seems  that 
they  were  not  taken  into  consultation  by  the  Cardinal, 
nor  were  they  grateful  for  his  exertions.  On  the  19th, 
Knight,  the  King's  confidant,  writes  again  to  Wolsey, 
My  lords  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Rochfort  (Boleyn), 
and  Mr.  Treasurer  (Fitzwilliam),  be  privy  unto  the 
"  other  letter  that  I  do  send  unto  your  Grace  at  this 
"  time  with  these  ;  after  the  open  reading  whereof  the 
^^  King  delivered  unto  me  your  letter  concerning  the 
"  secrets,  commanding  me  to  give  unto  you  his  most 
hearty  thanks  for  abiding  a  time  convenient  before 
that  ye  discover  any  part  of  the  said  secret  imto 
**  the  French  king."^  In  this  as  in  a  previous  com- 
munication he  states  expressly  that  no  one  was  privy 
to  these  affairs,  except  the  King  and  himself.  It  will 
be  seen  presently  that  even  Knight  was  commissioned 
by  the  King  to  proceed  to  Home  on  a  mission  con- 
nected with  the  divorce,  which  neither  he  nor  the  King 
thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  Cardinal. 

In  the  meantime  negociations  proceeded  swinmiingly  in 
the  Erench  Court.  On  Sunday,  the  18th  August,  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  sealed  and  confirmed.  "On  the 
"  day  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,"  writes  a  cor- 
respondent* to  Cromwell,  *'my  Lord  said  mass  at  the 
"  church  in  Amiens,  but  not  solemnly ;  after  whicli  he 
"  gave  the  Regent,  the  King's  mother,  the  Holy 
"  Sacrament.  He  then  dined  with  the  King,  where  he 
**  was  served  with  many  dishes  and  little  meat.'  The 
**  Sunday  after,  the  peace  and  oath  were  concluded,  with 
"  much  solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  church.     The  Prench 


1  State  Papers,  i.  261.    Calendar,  p.  1522. 

2  John  Croke,  p.  1525. 

^  The  French  cookery  not  suiting  the  Englishman's  love  of  solid  food. 
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A.D.  1527.    "  King  and  Regent  were    in  one  traverse,  which  was 

"  passing  lofty,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar ; 
"  and  on  the  north  side  was  a  little  mount  of  three 
"  steps  for  the  Cardinal,  on  which  was  set  a  cloth  of 
"  estate  and  two  chairs  without  any  traverse  ...  at 
"  which  cloth  sat  my  Lord  and  the  French  legate  lately 
"  come  from  EA>me  (Salviati)  .  .  .  He  is  one  of  the 
"  worst  favored  men  ever  seen,  and  with  the  worst 
'^  countenance.  After  mass  the  King  took  his  solemn 
"  oath  at  the  high  altar,  before  my  Lord,  and  then  my 
"  said  Lord  likewise  in  our  King*s  behalf.'*  He  adds, 
that  **  the  president  of  Rouen  then  made  a  proposition 
"  (oration)  *'  half  an  hour  and  more  long,  during  all 
which  tune  the  new  Legate  "  slept  like  a  dormouse  in  his 
"  chair."^  The  ceremonies  were  concluded  on  Monday 
with  a  sumptuous  feast  given  by  the  Cardinal  to  Francis, 
his  mother,  and  the  French  nobles,^  handsomer  than  the 
supper  received  by  Wolsey  the  day  before,  "and  he 
"  showed  them  more  gold  and  silver  than  the  King."* 
On  all  these  occasions  contemporary  narrators  are  struck 
by  the  magnificence  and  solenmity  displayed  by  the 
English,  as  compared  with  the  simplicity,  frugality,  and 
absence  of  all  ceremonial  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

Though  Wolsey  followed  the  Court  to  Compiegne,  he 
was  now  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
divorce  with  less  distraction.  The  conjunction  between 
the  two  monarchs  was  so  complete  and  intimate  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  danger  to  apprehend  from  the 
machinations  of  the  Emperor.  The  design  of  assembling 
a  convention  of  French  cardinals  at  Avignon  as  a  sort 
of  conciliabulum,  with  the  Cardinal  as  patriarch  or  Papal 
representative,   was    soon  abandoned,   if   indeed   it  had 

'  p.  1525.    Compare  Cavencl.,  p.  166. 
a  See  Ven.  Cal.  iv.  84,  86. 
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ever  been  seriously  entertained.'  So  his  course  of  action  a.d.  1527. 
was  simplified,  and  he  had  only  to  concentrate  his 
energies  on  the  Pope,  and  obtain  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion for  his  future  proceedings.  But  success  was  not 
easy.  Clement,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
was  watched  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  Imperialists. 
As  the  divorce  had  now  become  known  to  the  Emperor, 
neither  English  nor  Italian  agents,  in  the  pay  of 
England,  were  readily  admitted.  Nor,  even  if  they  had 
been,  was  it  at  all  clear  that  the  Pope,  secluded  from 
his  Chancery  and  legal  advisers,  could  or  would  pro- 
ceed to  take  any  step  involving  such  serious  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  consequences  as  that  of  annulling 
the  dispensation  of  his  predecessor  Julius  II.,  or  suffer 
Wolsey  to  annul  it.  At  all  events,  the  legal  for- 
malities to  be  observed  on  this  occasion  were  sufficient 
to  furnish  him  with  innumerable  pretexts  for  delay. 
Strange  to  say,  on  this  occasion  the  English  monarch 
and  his  minister  were  the  most  uncompromising  ad- 
vocates for  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  pronounced  the  divine   commission  of  St.  Peter  a 

« 

sufficient  justification  for  any  act  that  his  successor 
might  do.  Clement  himself  took  a  more  mitigated  view 
of  his  own  authority.  He  was  not  convinced  when 
they  urged  him  to  reverse  the  official  decisions  of 
previous  pontiffs  by  an  extrajudicial  determination  of 
his  own,  and  to  declare  that  determination  irreversible 
and  infallible.  Nor  were  they  more  successful  when,  in 
their  anxiety  to  secure  their  own  ends,  they  went  so 

^  He  tells  the  King  that  though  he  had  offered  the  Cardinals  money  to 
pay  their  ezpences  they  could  not  be  persuaded  **  leaving  Italy  to  come 
*'  to  Avignon,"  dreading  thereby  lest  the  See  Apostolic,  as  it  hath  been  in 
times  past,  should  be  translated  out  of  Italy  into  Franc-e.  "  They  had 
''  received  secret  orders  from  the  Pope  not  to  leave."  State  Papers,  i.  270. 
Wolsey  tells  the  King  that  he  has  devised,  with  Salviati  and  others,  articles 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  event  of  the  Pope  remaining  in 
captivity. 
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A.D.  1527.    far  as  to  assert  that  without  the  possession  and  exercise 

of   such    an    authority    the    Pope    could    not   be   the 

father   of    his  people,  nor    the  Head  of    that   Church 

which  Christ  had  founded  for  the  good  of  mankind.    If 

Henry  had  obtained  his  divorce,  he  and  Wolsey  would 

have    ranged    themselves  among  the    most   unqualified 

supporters  of  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility.    In  these 

views  they  did  not  wholly  want  the  support  of  more 

than  one  Roman  lawyer  and  ecclesiastic. 

The  King  Clerk  had  been  despatched  into  England,  before  the 

*^ight,  un-    ®^^  ^^  August,  to  inform  the  TCing  of  what  had  been 

known  to      already  "  done  and  sped  at  Rome,"  concerning  his  secret 

matter.^  It  appears  that,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  more  explicitly,  the  King  had  re- 
solved to  send  Knight,  who  was  privy  to  all  his  inten- 
tions, to  the  Pope, — ostensibly  with  the  view  of  carrying 
Wolsey's  plans  iato  eflFect — ^really  to  try  a  little  negocia- 
tion  on  his  own  account.  Wolsey  heard  of  this  de- 
termination with  ill-disguised  dissatisfaction.  He  had 
sent  for  Qhinucci,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  King's 
ambassador  in  Spain,  as  the  fittest  person  for  obtaining 
anything  that  might  concern  the  King's  privy  matter, 
or  any  protestation  to  be  made  by  the  Pope.'*  He 
urged,  sensibly  enough,  that  if  a  dexterous  Italian 
negociator  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Pope,  much  more  was  it  tx)  be  feared  that  the 
King's  secretary  (Knight),  **  who  had  no  colour  or 
"  acquaintance  there,"  would  not  be  admitted  or  suf- 
fered to  come  into  the  Pope's  presence;  and  even  if 
he  might  attain  thereunto,  —  "  the  ways  and  means 
"  whereof,"  urged  Wolsey,  "  I  cannot  possibly  imagine, 
** — ^it  is  not  to  be  thought,  considering  he  is  sent  from 
"  your  Grace,  that  he  shaU  anything  do  or  speak  with 

1  See  p.  1584. 
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"  the  Pope  sine  arbitris,  which  is  clean  contrary  to  your  A.D.  1527. 
"  Grace's  purpose."  He  desired,  therefore,  that  Kjiight's 
mission  should  be  deferred,  and  that  "Worcester  (who 
had  heard  of  the  divorce  in  Spain)  might  be  sent  in 
his  place.  Without  detailing  the  particular  reasons  for 
his  request,  Worcester  was  to  obtain  a  general  faculty 
for  Wolsey,  to  execute  plenary  jurisdiction  in  the  King's 
suit  during  the  Pope's  captivity ;  "  by  means  whereof  I 
"  may  delegate  such  judges  as  percase  the  Queen  wiU 
"  not  refuse  or  appeal  from."  In  event  of  such  an  appeal 
he  had  provided  that  the  cause  should  immediately 
be  brought  before  himself,  and  his  decision  as  Papal 
vicegerent  should  be  regarded  as  final.  With  this  view  a 
clause  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  general  commission,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Pope  should  ratify  any  sentence 
pronounced  by  Wolsey,  as  if  it  had  been  pronounced 
by  his  Holiness  himself.  "  And,  Sir,  having  nothing  so 
much  in  my  heart,  daily  study,  and  thought,  as  the 
bringing  of  your  Grace's  intended  purpose  to  honor- 
*'  able  fruit  and  effect,  since  I  am  advertised  that  the 
Pope's  Holiness  is  detained  in  strait  hold,  and,  as 
some  men  write,  conveyed  to  Gbieta,  I  cannot  imagine 
*^  no  better  Instruments  in  earth  to  be  sent  unto  the 
"  Pope  than  Gregory  de  Casalis,  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
"  (Ghinucci),  and  the  Prothonotary  Gambara,  who  shall 
find  more  feasible  entrance  to  his  Holiness'  presence 
than  your  Secretary  (Knight),  or  any  other  person 
to  be  sent  from  your  Grace  out  of  England."  ^  He 
then  adds  significantly,  "by  this  mean,  and  such  other 
"  things  as  be  set  forth  to  be  obtained  at  the  Pope's 
"  hand,  there  is  perfect  hope,  if  your  Ornce  will  take 
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1  State  Papers,  i.  270.  In  this  letter  Wolsey  states  that  he  had  brought 
over  two  of  the  Roman  lawyers  to  his  opinion  respecting  the  Pope's  dis- 
pensation, for  that  the  impediment  of  affinity  in  primo  gradu  is  de  jure 
divino.    lb.  272. 
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A.D.  1527.    «   a  little  patience^  mffermg  mch  things  to  be  experi- 

"  mented  and  done,  which  be  and  shall  be  devised  for 
"  that  purpose,  by  one  way  or  other,  your  intent  shall 
"  honorably  a/nd  lawfully  take  the  desired  effect ;  which 
«  to  bring  to  pass  is  my  continual  study  and  ardent 
"  desire,  ready  to  expone  my  body,  life,  and  blood  for 
"  the  achieving  of  the  same." 

These  words  show  clearly  the  difficulties  which  the 
Cardinal  had  to  encoimter,  both  in  the  temper  of  the 
King  himself,  and  the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt. 
Impatient  as  ever  of  the  least  opposition  or  impediment 
to  his  wishes,  the  King  was  ready  to  adopt  any  plausible 
device  recommended  to  him  by  his  favourites  for  accom- 
plishing his  purpose.  It  was  only  by  Wolsey's  per- 
suasion that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
measures  required  for  his  dignity  and  his  safety,  and 
assume  some  appearance  of  decency,  by  submitting  to 
the  forms  of  law  in  dissolving  his  marriage  with 
Elatharine.  Of  justice  and  veracity  in  this  matter,  or 
even  of  decorum,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  he  was 
by  no  means  careful.  Yet  in  this  as  in  all  his  actions, 
arbitrary  as  he  was,  he  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  shelter 
himself  behind  the  law,  and  decline  responsibility.  This 
was  the  strongest  hold  that  Wolsey  had  upon  an  im- 
perious nature,  not  deficient  in  traits  of  magnanimity 
and  grandeur,  but  now  spoiled  by  indulgence,  and 
emancipated  from  all  salutary  restraints.  It  wsa 
Wolse/s  conviction  that  if  the  Eang  could  not  obtain 
his  purpose  honorably  and  lawfully,"  he  would  obtain 
it  violently  and  unlawfully,  to  the  peril  of  all  concerned. 
For  this  he  was  induced  to  expose  "body,  life,  and 
"  blood,"  in  accomplishing  the  King's  desire.  It  may 
bo  said  that  a  man  of  higher  principles  and  more 
deUcate  sense    of   honour  would  rather  have   resigned 
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his  appointments  than  allowed  himself  to  become  the  A.D.  1527. 
instrument  of  designs  so  flagrantly  cruel,  unjust,  and 
dishonorable.  Nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than 
the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  a  strict  regard  for  the 
forms  of  justice,  and  these  secret  efforts  to  defeat  justice, 
— nothing  more  base  than  to  pretend  to  the  Queen 
conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  yet  take  such  measures  against  her  as  should 
prevent  these  scruples  from  being  judicially  tested. 
But  though  nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  these 
proceedings,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  palliation  of 
Wolsey,  that  resignation  involved  utter  ruin.  As  Men- 
doza  expressed  it,  his  enemies  did  not  seek  his  fall 
only,  but  his  destruction.  He  was  too  able  and 
powerful  to  be  suffered  to  live  in  retirement,  or  even 
in  disgrace.  The  King's  favour  carried  with  it  honor, 
safety,  the  security  of  the  Church,  the  welfare  of  his 
colleges,  even  life  itself: — the  loss  of  it  was  the  loss 
of  aU.  Nor  did  he  stand  alone  in  this  excessive  defer- 
ence to  royalty.  There  was  not  a  nobleman  in  the 
land,  not  a  thorough-paced  Protestant  or  Reformer,  who 
did  not  entertain  the  same  exaggerated  notions  of  sub- 
mission to  the  royal  will,  —  partly  from  fear  of  an 
authority  that  recognized  no  control,  —  partly  from  a 
sense  that  the  most  tyrannical  exertion  of  it  was  better 
than  the  licence  and  lawlessness  of  the  civil  wars, — ^and 
partly  because  the  Spiritual  Supremacy,  to  which  even 
the  most  arbiteary  monarchs  had  once  been  compelled 
to  yield  some  show  of  deference,  had  now  faUen  into 
abeyance.  It  had  become  nothing  better  than  a  shadow, 
an  instrument  of  tyranny,  subservient  to  the  selfish 
designs  of  temporal  princes. 
But  Henry  had  no  intention,  on  this  or  on  any  other  The  King  is 

J       V  i*j»       T'xi       "I-       •!_•  '-J  T-r     liot  implicitly 

occasion,   to   be    ruled  mipucitly  by   his  minister.     He  guided  by 
thanked  Wolsey  for  his  excellent  advice  and  his  diligent  *^®  Cardinal. 

IT.  ^ 
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A,D.  1527.  service; — "a  service/'  he  said,  "which  cannot  be  by  a 
"  kind  master  forgotten,  of  which  fault  I  trust  I  shall 
"  never  be  accused,  especially  to  you- ward,  which  so 
"  laboriously  do  serve  me/*  Yet  he  resolved,  notwith- 
standing, to  follow  his  own  counsel,  and  he  secretly 
determined  on  sending  Knight  to  Some,  pretending 
to  fear  that  the  Queen  might  anticipate  him  "  in  his 
"  great  matters ;" — ^really,  if  not  to  defeat,  to  counteract 
Wolsey's  plans  in  one  very  important  particular.^ 

To  understand  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cardinal  had 
proposed  to  obtain  a  protestation  from  the  Pope  that 
nothing  done  in  the  Papal  Court  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  King  or  his  allies,  during  the  Pope's  captivity, 
should  be  considered  valid.  By  such  a  declaration  His 
Holiness  would  be  precluded  from  depriving  the  Cardinal 
of  his  legatine  authority,  as  the  Emperor  desired,  and 
would  incapacitate  himself  from  revoking  the  cause 
and  cancelling  the  proceedings  in  England.  The  next 
step  was  to  obtain  a  commission  for  the  Cardinal  to 
decide  the  cause  by  himself  or  his  delegates,  without 
appeal.  Much  as  the  King  desired  a  divorce,  either 
at  his  own  suggestion,  or  more  probably  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Boleyns,  who  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
guided  by  Cranmer  in  all  their  measures,*   he  did  not 

»  See  p.  1551. 

2  That  this  waa  so  appears  from  a  subsequent  letter  of  Knight's  (4  Dec. 
1527),  in  which  he  states  that  one  of  the  King's  servants,  "with  a  chaplain 
"  of  my  lord  of  Bochford^"  had  arrived  with  letters  from  the  King,  and 
a  minute  for  his  dispensation  (i.e.  as  explained  in  the  text),  and  ordering 
Knight  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome.  State  Papers,  vii.  16.  It  is  now 
known  that  Cranmer  was  not  only  chaplain  to  Bochford,  but  tutor  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  Nor  would  any  ordinary  person  be  sent  on  such  a  mission  as  this. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  as  some  of  Cranmer's  admirers  might  now  think, 
that  he  considered  that  in  furthering  the  divorce  and  the  King's  connexion 
with  Anne  Boleyn  he  was  doing  anything  derogatory  to  his  own  spiritual 
character.  Even  before  the  divorce  he  writes  to  congratulate  Anne 
Boleyn's  father,  that  "  the  King  and  my  Lady  Anne  rode  yesterday  to 
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care  to  see  Wolsey  invested  with  greater  authority  A.D.  1527. 
than  he  possessed  abeady.  He  was  apparently  jealous 
of  an  expedient  which  seemed  to  overshadow  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  and  he  sent  Knight  to  the  Pope 
with  secret  instructions  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for 
second  nuptials,  without  insisting  on  a  commission  for 
Wolsey^  He  could  easily  annul,  if  needful,  the  legate- 
ship,  by  forbiddmg  its  exercise  in  his  own  dominions ; 
but  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  procured  by  the 
King^s  own  intervention,  could  not  be  so  easily  disposed 
of.  Knight  found  Wolsey  at  Oompiegne  on  the  10th  of 
September.  He  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  had 
already  despatched  Casale  and  others  to  Rome,  for  the 
commission.  The  rest  shall  be  told  in  Knight's  own  words. 
He  wrote  to  the  King,  "Please  it  your  most  noble 
Grace  to  understand  that  Christopher  Mores,  in 
discreet  manner,  hath  delivered  unto  me  your  gracious 
letters  concerning  your  secret  affair,  which  is  to  me 
only  committed;  the  contents  whereof  I  shall  not 
fault  to  follow  according  unto  your  Grace's  pleasure, 
with  such  diligence,  discretion,  and  dexterity  as  in 
me  shall  be  possible.  And  where  at  my  coming  hither 
my  lord  Legate  supposed*  to  have^  so  fully  con- 
tented your  Highness,  that  by  the  coming  of  Chris- 
topher Mores  I  should  have  been  by  your  Grace 
countermanded,  willing  me  therefore  to  abide  and 
tarry  for  the  said  Christopher,  I,  for  the  avoiding  of 
(his)  suspicion,  showed  myself  content  so  to  do; 
being,  nevertheless,  determined  to  proceed  in  my 
journey,  if  the  said  Christopher  Mores  had  not  come 


Windsor,  and  this  night  thej  be  looked  for  again  at  Hampton  Court. 

God  be  their  guide."  Was  it  usual  for  sovereigns  to  ride  about  with 
the  ladies  they  intended  to  marry,  before  the  marrii^e  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted ? — Cranmer's  Works,  ii.  231. 

^  i,e,  supposed  he  had. 
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A.D.  1527.    «  the  next  day.    And  now  your  Grace's  pleasure  known, 

my  Lord  hath  advised  me  to  repair  to  Venice ;  which 
counsel  cannot  hinder  your  Grace's  purpose.  For 
there  being,  if  there  be  any  possibility  of  access  unto 
"  the  Pope,  I  have  commodity  to  pass  by  the  sea,  till 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  Rome.  And,  Sir,  if  your 
dispensation  {i.e.  to  marry  again)  may  be  obtained 
constante  matrimonio — (that  is,  without  any  divorce 
"  from  Katharine) — ^whereof  I  doubt,  having  any  possi- 
bility of  access  I  shall  soon  obtain  it;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  impetrate  nisi  aoluto  matrimonio  (without 
"a  divorce)  then  less  diligence  may  be  suffered.  Of 
"  which  doubts,  at  my  coming  into  Italy,  I  shall  bo 
"  soon  resolved.'*  Comment  is  needless.  If  the  Pope 
would  have  allowed  Henry. to  marry  two  wives,  Wolsey's 
commission  and  elaborate  diplomacy  would  be  needless. 
But  what  then  is  to  be  thought  of  Henry's  conscientious 
scruples  ? 
Wolsey's  The  Cardinal  was    profuse   in   his   gratitude   for   the 

^King       King's  condescending   acknowledgment  of  his  services, 
hiss^^s^  **  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "with  my  pen  or  tongue  express 

"  how  greatly  it  is  to  my  consolation,  rejoice,  and 
"  comfort  to  understand  by  your  Grace's  most  loving, 
"  eloquent,  and  excellently  indicted  letters,  that  my 
"  labors,  travail,  and  poor  service,  is  so  graciously  and 
"  thankfully  by  your  Highness  accepted  and  taken  ;^ 
"  whereby  I  do  not  only  account  my  said  service  and 
"  troubles  well  bestowed  and  employed,  but  also  that 
"  I  am    most    highly    rewarded  for  the  same."    Then 

^  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  notice  here,  in  passing,  that  the  notion 
entertained  by  some  critics,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  used  English  synonyms  with  words  of  classical  origin  (e.g.  "erred 
and  strayed  "  and  the  like)  to  assist  the  unlearned,  is  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception. The  practice  was  in  use  long  before,  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  imperfect  fusion  of  two  elements  in  the  language,  just  before  it 
passed  into  its  more  completely  English  character.  It  is  very  significant  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  nation  at  the  time. 
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alluding  to  Knight*s  mission  to  Rome,  and  his  own  A.D.  i627. 
proceedings  touching  the  commission,  he  adds,  that 
if  it  be  well  pondered,  nothing  better  could  well  be  de- 
vised for  furthering  the  King's  wishes;  "and  God  I 
"  take  to  my  judge,  that  whatsoever  opinion,  contrary 
"  to  my  thought  or  deserts,  by  any  report  or  suggestion^ 
"  your  Grace  hath  or  might  conceive,  I  never  intended  to 
"  set  forth  the  expedition  of  the  said  general  commis- 
"  sion,  for  any  authority,  ambition,  commodity,  private  . 
"  profit  or  lucre,  but  only  for  the  advancement  of  your 
"  Grace's  secret  affair.  And  if  the  same  were  now  pre- 
"  sently  or  hereafter  should  be  obtained,  if  your  pleasure 
"  were  that  no  part  thereof  should  be  executed,  I  shall 
"  with  most  humble,  reverent,  and  obeisant  heart  submit 
"  myself  to  the  same ;  assuring  your  Highness  that  I 
"  shall  never  be  found,  but  as  your  most  humble,  loyal, 
"  true,  and  faithful  obeisant  servant,  delighting  in  none 
"  earthly  thing  so  much  as  to  set  forth,  avaunce,  and 
**  accomplish  all  your  commandments  and  pleasures, 
"  without  contradiction,  or  sparing  of  my  body,  life  or 
"  goods.  And  were  it  not  (besides  my  most  bounden 
"  duty)  for  the  ardent  and  reverent  love  that  I  have 
"  and  bear  unto  your  Majesty,  and  the  increase  and 
"  exaltation  of  your  honor,  there  is  no  earthly  good  or 
"  promotion  that  should  cause  me  to  endure  the  travail 
"  and  pains  which  I  daily  and  hourly  sustain,  without 
"  any  regard  to  the  continuance  of  my  life  or  health, 
"  which  is  only  preserved  by  the  assured  trust  of 
"  your  gracious  love  and  favor,  the  contrary  whereof  I 
"  shall  never  deserve."^ 

Was  ever  loyalty  more  chivalrous  or  more  romantic? 
Was  it  ever  more  eloquently  set  forth,  or  expressed  in 
terms  of  profounder  devotion  ?  Did  it  not  pass  the  love 
of  woman  ?    Even  in  his  fall,  when  he  had  met  with  the 

1  State  Papers,  i.  27». 
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A.D.  1527.  basest  return  for  all  his  services,  the  sentiment  immor- 
talized by  the  great  dramatist  still  recurs  to  his  lips, 
that  the  favor  and  respect  of  his  prince  had  for  him  a 
greater  charm  and  attraction  than  love  or  conquest  I 
Old,  yet  not  weary  of  service,  he  left  Oompiegne  on 
Puesday  the  17th  of  September,  arrived  at  Boulogne 
on  the  21st,  and  crossed  over  from  Calais  at  the  end  of 
the   month.     "These  things  finished,"  says  Cavendish,^ 

His  insolent   "  and  others,  for  the  weal  of   the  town  (of  Calais),  he 

treatment 

**  took  shipping  and  arrived  at  Dover,  from  whence  he 


by  Anne 
Bolejn. 
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"  rode  to  the  King,  being  then  in  his  progress  at 
"  Sir  Henry  Wyat*s  house  in  Kent.^  It  was  supposed 
among  us  that  he  should  be  joyfully  received  at  his 
homecoming,  as  well  of  the  King  as  of  all  other 
"  noblemen ;  but  we  were  deceived  in  our  expecta- 
"  tion.  Notwithstanding,  he  went  immediately  after 
«  his  coming  to  the  King,  with  whom  he  had  long 
"  talk,  and  continued  there  in  the  Court  two  or  three 
"  days."  A  more  explicit  account  of  his  reception  is 
given  by  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Mendoza 
states  that  at  the  end  of  September  the  Legate  re- 
turned with  his  train  from  France,  and  immediately 
after  repaired  to  Richmond,  where  the  King  was  then 
staying.  Arriving  at  the  palace,  he  sent  word  to  the 
King,  apprising  him  of  his  return,  and  asking  where 
and  at  what  hour  he  might  visit  his  Majesty,  "it 
'  being  the  custom,  whenever   the  Legate   has   affairs 

*  of  State   to    communicate,   for    the    King   to    retire 

*  with  him  to  a  private  closet.     Now  it  happened  on 

*  this  occasion  that  the  lady  called  Anna  de  BolaJne, 

*  who  seems    to    entertain  no  great  affection    for  the 


1  p.  186. 

*  A  slip  of  the  memory,  of  wbich  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  Caven- 
dieh.  The  King  was  certainly  at  Richmond  from  the  25th  September  to 
the  12th  of  October. 
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"  Cardinal,  was  in  the  room  Tvith  the  King ;  and  before  A.D.  1527. 
"  his  Majesty  could  reply,  she  exclaimed  *  Where  else 
"  *  should  the  Cardinal  come  ?  Tell  him  he  may  come 
**  *  here,  where  the  King  is.'  With  this  answer  the 
"  messenger  returned,  and  the  Legate,  though  ex- 
"  tremely  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  which  boded 
"  him  no  good,  dissembled  it  as  much  as  he  could, 
"  and  concealed  his  resentment.  Though  it  was  thought 
at  the  time — ^and  perhaps  the  Legate  himself  may 
have  believed  so — that  this  sudden  change  in  the 
King's  manner  was  indicative  of  his  displeasure,  the 
"  matter  has  gone  no  further,  and  things  remain  out' 
"  wardly  as  they  were  before."^ 

I  return  to  Knight,  who  was  now  making  the  best  Knight* s 
of  his  way  into  Italy,  fully  assured  that  he  should  R^e!^ 
obtain  from  the  Pope  the  dispensation  desired  by  the 
King  by  a  more  short  and  summary  process  than  the 
tedious  and  circuitous  devices  of  Wolsey.  Nothing 
can  show  more  clearly  the  superior  statesmanship  of  the 
Cardinal  than  his  appreciation  of  difficulties,  and  the 
care  and  caution  used  in  making  his  advances.  The 
flexibility  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  vary- 

^  Gayangos,  26  Oct.  1527.  In  theii*  statement  of  facts  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  may  generally  be  trusted,  if  some  allowance  be  made  for  their 
prejudices  ;  but  in  their  speculations  as  to  motives  they  are  seldom  accurate. 
Too  haughty  and  reserved  to  mix  freely  with  others,  they  rarely  heard 
more  than  one  side,  unlike  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  who  mixed  more 
freely  with  society,  and  were  excellent  retailers  of  general  gossip.  Among 
other  explanations  of  Anne  Boleyn's  displeasure,  the  Spaniard  suggests 
two,  which  seem  to  account  for  the  popular  belief,  common  among  the 
writers  of  that  time,  though  utterly  groundless  ;  first,  that  Anne  Boleyn 
believed  that  Wolsey,  during  his  mission  to  France,  was  seeking  a  match 
in  that  country  for  Jhe  king  of  England — a  curious  perversion  of  the 
truth; — next,  that,  fearing  the  influence  of  Anne  with  the  King,  and  her  sub- 
stitution in  the  place  of  Katharine,  who  could  do  him  no  injury,  Wolsey  hml 
employed  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  divorce.  The  latter  statement  seems 
to  confinn  the  suspicion,  put  forth  in  those  pagob,  that  Wolsey  was  in 
the  fii'st  instance  deceived  by  Henry,  and  when  he  yielded  to  the  King's 
wishes  for  a  divorce  was  not  fully  aware  of  his  real  intentions. 
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A.D.  1527.    uig  moods  and  circumstances  of  the  hour  is  remarkablcj 

as  compared  with  that  insular  arrogance  and  unbending 
deportment  which,  overlooking  all   difficulties    and  de- 
spising all  caution,  were   too   common  in  Englishmen 
especially  at  this  time,  and  though  due  to  their  shyness, 
in  some  measure,  were  aggravated  by  their  inexperience. 
Knight  reached  Parma,    and  proceeding  to  FoUgni,^  he 
seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  become  aware  that  he 
would  not  be  suffered  to  enter  Some  without  a  passport. 
The  city  was  held  by  the  Imperialists.    The  Pope,  shut 
up   in  St.  Angelo,   was   surrounded   by   the   Elnperor's 
spies   and   minions;  a   messenger  from  so   powerful  a 
sovereign,  whose  wiU  was  omnipotent  in  England,  even 
though  nominally  allied  to   the    Emperor,  would  have 
little  chance  of  obtaining  a  private  interview,  still  less 
of  communicating  "the  King's  secret,'*   without  being 
overheard.      Knight  was  therefore  compelled  to  remain 
at  Foligni,  unable  to  proceed,  until  the  beginning  of 
December,  when  he  received  from   the  King,   by    "a 
"  chaplain  of  my  lord  of  E/Ochford  '*  (probably  Cranmer), 
a  minute  for  a  new  dispensation.     Perceiving  the  King's 
"fervent  desire,"   he  advanced  to  Nami,  and  the  next 
day  to  Eome.     The  news  was  then  rife  of   the  Pope's 
delivery.    At  twelve  miles  distance  from  Eome  Knight 
f eU  in  with  banditti,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
His    coming  had    long   been  anticipated    by  Gambara, 
who,  together  with  Gregory  Cassale,  had  been  despatched 
by  Wolsey  in   September.      Gambara  had  contrived  to 
enter  the  city  imperceived,    and  hold   communications 
with  the  Pope  before   the  26th  of  November.^     From 
that   moment   all    Knight's   hope   of    success   was    de- 
lusive.     As    Wolsey    told    the    King,^    the    secretary 
had   too    little    experience  to   be    trusted    with  a  deli- 
cate  and  difficult  mission   in   a   Court   so  subtle    and 


^  4  Nov.  2  p.  1623.  3  ,See  above  p.  ccciii. 
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labyrinthine  as  that  of   Bome.     On  entering  the  city,   A.D.  1627. 
he  took  up  his  apartments  in  the  house  of  a   Boman, 

0 

where  many  Spaniards  were  lodged.  *'  That  day/*  Not  admitted 
says  Knight,  ^^  I  found  mean  that  the  Pope  was  presence. 
"  advertised  of  my  arrival,  and  his  Holiness  or- 
dained immediately  that  the  prothonotary  Gambara 
should  come  unto  me;  albeit,  and  though  he  were 
"  at  the  door  of  my  lodging,  he  durst  not  adventure 
"  to  come  unto  me.^  Wherefore  the  next  morning  I 
"  went  unto  him,  and  was  informed  there  was  no  mean 
to  speak  with  the  Pope,  for  if  he  would  have  offered 
10,000  crowns  for  a  safe-conduct  for  me,  he  eould 
**  not  have  obtained  it.  And  seeing  that  there  was 
"  none  other  remedy,  I  wrote  as  much  as  I  would 
"  have  said  on  *your  Highness'  behalf  unto  his  Holi- 
"  ness;  and  the  same  with  your  Grace's  letter  of  cre- 
"  dence,  and  the  last  minute  for  your  dispensation, 
"  closed  together  in  a  paper  and  sealed,  and  directed 
"  unto  his  Holiness,  which  the  cardinal  of  Pisa  de- 
"  livered  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the  prothonotary 
"  Gambara."  The  Pope,  as  Gambara  reported,  read  the 
inclosures,  and  sent  word  that  as  Knight's  arrival  was 
known  to  Alarcon,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  he  had  better  leave  Eome  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  remain  at  Nami  or  the  neighbourhood;  and  as 
'*  soon  as  he  were  at  liberty  he  would  send  unto 
"  me  all  your  Grace's  requests  in  as  ample  a  form 
"  as  they  be  desired.  I  suppose  verily  that  his  Holi- 
ness is  at  his  liberty   by  this    time,    or    imdoubtedly 

shall  be  shortly And  thus  I  trust  in  Almighty 

"  Jesu  to  have  in  my  custody  shortly,  as  much  perfect 
*'  apedd  and  tmder  lede^  as  your  Highness  hath  long 
"  time   desired ;    and   under   secret  manner  —  (that  is, 


^  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Gambara  would  incur  the  suspicions  of 
the  Spaniards. 
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A.D.  1527,    "  luiknown   to   the  Cardinal  and  others)  —  for  I  have 

"  written  unto  the  Pope's  Holiness  that  your  Highness 

'^  esteemeth  as  much  the   keeping  secret  the  dispensa- 

**  tion  as  the  obtaining  of  the  same."^ 

The  Pope  On  the  9th   of   December,^  the   evening    before  the 

con&iement.  arrangements  with    the    Imperialists  for  ms  liberation 

were  to  be  completed,  the  Pope  contrived  to  effect  his 
escape.  His  profound  distrust  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  so  grossly  deceived  him  already,  is  manifested  in 
the  careful  preparations  he  had  made  for  his  flight, 
and  his  resolution  to  carry  these  preparations  into  effect, 
at  tke  very  moment  when  the  discovery  of  them  would 
have  effectually  neutralized  the  negociations  already  set 
on  foot  for  his  release.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
when  the  sentinels  were  changed,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  gates,  disguised  in  a  blouse  and  long  false  beard ; 
his  head  and  bis  face  were  partly  concealed  by  a 
slouched  and  tattered  hat;  on  his  arm  he  carried  a 
basket,  and  an  empty  sack  at  his  back.  Thus  accoutred 
he  was  taken  for  one  of  the  domestics  belonging  to 
the  major-domo  of  the  Papal  palace.  Pretending  that 
he  was  sent  forward  to  provide  lodgings  on  the  road 
for  the  Pope,  who  was  to  travel  the  next  day  to 
Viterbo  with  the  Cardinals,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. He  crossed  the  garden  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
letting  himself  out  by  a  secret  gate,  of  which  he  had 
secured  the  keys  from  the  gardener,  he  at  once  mounted 

^  Ejiight  to  Henry  VIIL,  from  Foligni,  4  Dec.  State  Papers,  vii.  16. 
This  is  certain;  for  iu  a  subsequent  letter  Knight  informs  the  King 
that  he  had  sent  notice  to  Wolsey  that  he  had  obtained  the  dispensation. 
'^  inasmuch  as  he  sent  hither  the  minute  of  a  dispensation  to  be  sped  ;  but 
"  /  specify  not  after  what  form  your  dispensation  is  granted."  See 
p.  1673. ' 

2  Authorities  vaiy,  some  dating  the  Pope's  flight  on  the  8th,  and  some 
on  the  9th.  Gregory  Casale  writes  from  Parma,  oii  the  8th  December, 
that  the  Pope  had  ahcady  escaped,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Orvieto.  Sec 
p.  1639  ;  and  also  Jorningham's  letter  of  the  9th,  p.  1640. 
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a  chaise  provided  by  Louis  Gonzaga;  and  at  midnight,    A.D.1527. 
attended  by  a  soKtary  peasant,  he  traversed  Oelano,  struck 
through  the   wood  of  Boccano,  took  a   slight  repast  at 
Capranica,  and,  taking  the  mountain  track,   arrived  the 
next  morning  at  the  dilapidated  town  of  Orvieto. 

At  daybreak  the  Imperial  colonels  presented  them- 
selves, as  usual,  at  the  gates  of  St.  Angelo,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  his  Holiness.  As  it  was  his  custom  to  hear 
mass  in  his  private  chapel  before  he  gave  audience,  this 
delay  in  his  appearance  created  no  suspicion.  The  day 
passed  on,  but  no  Pope  was  seen.  They  demanded  of 
the  valets  de  chambre  whether  his  Holiness  did  not 
think  of  rising,  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  it 
would  be  needful  to  start  early,  for  the  road  was  bad, 
and  the  hours  for  travelling  were  short  in  the  winter. 
The  attendants  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  the  Pope  was  already  safely  housed  at  Orvieto  some 
hours  before  the  truth  was  discovered.^ 

It  was  here,  that  miserable,  and  alone,  with  no  atten-  Is  unwilling 

to  fuliil  his 

dant  cardinals  and  few  of  his  household  about  him,  promise. 
Knight,  some  days  after,  found  the  Pope  in  the  di-^ 
lapidated  and  ill  furnished  palace  of  the  Bishop.  If 
Gambara  has  not  misrepresented  him,  his  escape 
from  imprisonment  had  altered  his  tone  already.  He 
referred  to  Knight's  previous  message,  and  the  danger 
he  was  in  from  the  Spaniards  at  !Bome;  adding, 
that  although  he  had  promised  to  forward  the  dis- 
pensation desired  by  the  King,  he  must  now  beg 
for  delay,  as  he  had  been  required  by  an  ambassador 
from  the  Emperor^  to  suffer  nothing  to  pass  prejudicial 
to  the  Queen,  *'And  forasmuch  as  this  dispensation 
"  might  encourage  your  Grace  to  cause  my  lord  Legate 
"  auctoritate  legationis  to  hear  and  discern  in  the  cause 
"  that    your    Highness   intendeth,     and     his    Holiness 


Buonaparte,  p.  214.  ^  The  General  of  the  Observants. 
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AJ>.  1527.   "  standeth  as  yet  in  manner  in  captivity  and  perplexity, 

"  his  HoKness  therefore   besought  your  Grace  to  have 
"  patience  for  a  time,  and  it  should  not  be  long  or  (ere) 
"  your  Highness  should  have  not  only  that  dispensation, 
"  but    any  thing   else   that   might   lie  in   his  power.*' 
Knight  protested  vehemently  against  the  delay.    He  had 
abeady  sent  word  to  his  master,  as  he  informed  the  Pope, 
that  his  Holiness  had  granted  the  King's  desire.    How 
then  would  the  King  ever  be  persuaded  that  the  Pope 
would  make  good  his  promise  hereafter,  if  he  attempted 
to  evade  it  now  ?    In  the  end  Clement  consented  to  send 
the  dispensation  on  condition  that  the  King    would  do 
nothing  in  the  divorce  until  the  Pope  was  at  liberty. 
**  After  this  his  Holiness  showed  the  minute — (that  is, 
of  the  dispensation   sent  by  the    King) — ^to  cardinal 
St.  Quatuor   (Quadri-Santi),  telling  him  to  reform  it 
according  to  the  style  of  this  Court ;   which  done,  he 
showed  it  unto  me;   and  after  said  that  he  thought 
"  good  that  I  should  depart,  because  I  rode  but  compe- 
tent journeys,  and  the  prothonotary  Oambara  should 
follow  by  post  and  bring  the  bull  with  him,  whicli  is 
of  the  same  form  and  substance  that  your  Highness' 
"  minute  is  of ;  and  if  there  be  anything  omitted,  or  to 
"  be  added,  his  Holiness  is  always  content  to  reform  it." 
A  copy  of  this  bull  Knight  sent  by  Gambara  to  the  King. 
Knight's  in-       It   must   be   remembered  in    this    perplexing   affair, 

that  when  the  King,  under  pretence  of  trusting  the 
Cardinal,  was  trying,  not  very  successfully,  with  Knight 
to  outwit  him,  two  dispensations  at  least,  if  not  more, 
were  desired.  One  of  these  was  to  be  kept  secret,  and 
was  known  only  to  Knight  and  the  King.  When,  there- 
fore, the  news  should  be  brought  to  the  Cardinal  that  the 
Pope  had  granted  the  dispensation  to  Knight  as  required, 
he  would  be  deceived  into  supposing  it  was  the  same 
dispensation  as  he  himself  had    contrived.     In  the  dis- 


*€ 
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pensation  contrived  by  Knight  and  the  King,  it  was  A.D.  1527. 
stipulated  that  Henry  should  proceed  at  once  to  second 
nuptials,  whether  the  nullity  of  his  marriage  with 
Katharine  was  established  or  not.  But  in  the  dispen- 
sation devised  by  Wolsey  it  was  only  provided  that  the 
Tting  should  be  allowed  to  marry,  within  certain  degrees, 
after  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Cardinal,  or  by  dele- 
gates appointed  by  him,  by  virtue  of  the  Papal  com- 
mission. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  were  quite 
distinct  in  their  purposes :  nor  is  it  likely  that  Wolsey, 
had  he  known  their  contents,  would  have  approved  of 
Knight's  instructions.  If  the  first  demand  was  imprac- 
ticable. Knight  could  faU  back  upon  the  second,  and 
urge  it  on  the  Pope  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey,  with- 
out betraying  his  secret  to  the  Cardinal.  Knight  was 
by  no  means  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  the  dispensation 
devised  by  the  King  was  soon  abandoned.  He  then 
tried  his  hand  at  obtaining  a  commission.  But  the 
value  of  a  commission  depended  entirely  upon  its  pro- 
visions, and  the  judges  to  be  appointed  under  it. 
Various  plans  were  suggested :  first,  a  general  commission 
for  Wolsey  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause  as  the 
Pope's  vicegerent; — a  demand  not  likely  to  be  con- 
ceded, "as  he  might  be  thought  partial:" — ^next,  the 
substitution  in  his  place  of  Staphileo,  dean  of  the 
Rota,  who  was  friendly  to  the  King.  In  the  last 
resort,  some  Cardinal,  whose  authority  and  impartiality 
could  not  be  questioned,  was  to  be  sent  by  the  Pope, 
and  joined  in  the  commission  with  Wolsey.  By  such 
a  device  it  was  thought  that  Katharine  would  no  longer 
resist,  but  be  awed  mto  acquiescence. 

Ejiight  carried  with  him  from  home  a  minute  of 
the  dispensation  required,  and  a  memorandum  of  the 
commission  drawn  up  in  England.  The  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  first  were  to  be  embodied  in  a  bull.    But 
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A.D.  1527.   as  the  Pope  professed  that  he  was  not  expert  in  firam- 

ing  commissions,  the  draft  brought  by  Knight  was  sub- 
mitted to  St.  Quatuor.  The  Cardinal,  like  an  experienced 
canonist,  perceiving  it  was  the  work  of  vulgar  and 
unskilful  hands,  declared  it  "  could  not  pass  without 
"  perpetual  dishonor  unto  the  Pope,  the  King,  and 
"  your  Grace  (Wolsey)."  Setting  to  work  with  the 
severity  of  a  parliamentary  draftsman,  he  omitted  this 
clause,  declared  another  to  be  informal,  and  objected 
to  a  third  as  obscure,  until  he  had  reduced  the  whole 
into  a  shape,  if  not  as  explicit  and  stringent  as  the  one 
desired,  yet  seeming  to  the  unsophisticated  judgment 
of  Knight  to  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently.  "At  all 
"  events,*'  as  he  wrote  with  undissembled  satisfaction 
to  Wolsey,  "  I  do  bring  a  commission  with  me,  and  a 
"  dispensation^  which  I  trust  the  King  and  your  Grace 
"  will  like  well."  Por  this  valuable  piece  of  service, 
Knight  offered  St.  Quatuor  a  fee  of  2,000  crowns.^ 

Knight  fails       He  Started  on   his  return  to  England,  a  happy  man. 

imagines        He  had  obtained  within  a   very  brief  period  all  that 

himself  sure  ^j^^  King  had  desired,  and  had  easily  distanced  his  Italian 

of  success.  ^  '  "^ 

competitors,  who  had  conjured  up  such  needless  diffi- 
culties and  delays.  The  dispensation  imder  lead,  and  the 
commission  for  Wolsey,  "  which  is  sufficient,  though  not 
**  like  the  minute,'*  were  duly  despatched  to  England. 
When  they  arrived  they  were  found  to  be  "  of  no  effect 
or  authority."  *  So  Knight  and  his  mission  were  uncere- 
moniously snuffed  out ;  —  a  warning  to  all  who  wade 
beyond  their  depth  in  the  law,  or  dabble  in  diplomacy 
they  do  not  understand."      He   was  not,  however,  the 


^  See  pp.  1672  and  1686.  It  was  not,  however,  accepted.  See  Gardi- 
ner's letter,  p.  1820.  ^p.  1745. 

3  About  a  year  after  he  wrote  a  very  pensive  letter  to  Henry,  saying 
how  it  pierced  him  to  the  stomach,  that  any  charge  committed  unto  him 
by  the  King  should  not  be  performed  according  to  his  Majesty's  pleasui-e, 
as  chanced  in  his  last  voyage  of  1527.    p.  1848. 
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only  one  who  was  shipwrecked  on  this  rock.  Knight's  A.D.  1527. 
inauspicious  mission  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  Pope,  and 
putting  him  more  completely  on  his  guard.  He  had 
been  so  profoundly  intimidated  by  recent  events, — 
the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  as  compared  with  the 
distant  promises  and  ineffectual  protestations  of  his 
French  and  English  allies,  had  been  so  direct  and  im- 
mediate,— that  he  was  thoroughly  resolved  never  again  to 
encounter  it,  or  expose  himself  to  its  terrors  by  joining 
in  any  demonstration  of  hostility  against  Charles,  how- 
ever seductive  might  be  the  chances  of  success.  Whilst, 
therefore,  to  enhance  his  own  credit  with  the  Emperor, 
Clement  was  ready  to  accept  Henry's  professions  of 
support,  and  retain  his  Mendship,  if  the  terms  were 
not  too  costly,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  incur  any 
hazard,  beyond  fair  words  and  a  show  of  compliance. 
Least  of  all,  however  appearances  might  tell  against 
him,  did  he  intend  to  provoke  the  Emperor's  displeasure, 
or  a  repetition  of  his  resentment,  by  taking  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  pro- 
noimcing  the  marriage  of  Katharine  informal.  He  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  those  torments  of  conscience  which 
the  King  professed  to  feel,  and  for  the  abatement  of 
which  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pope  as  his  spiritual 
physician.  In  that  violation  of  the  Levitical  law, 
which  Henry  alleged  was  the  cause  of  his  disquiet,  he 
did  not  believe.  But  even  if  the  King's  scruples  had 
been  ever  so  real,  had  in  fact  been  as  genxdne  as 
Henry  wished  them  to  be  thought,  Clement  was  not 
inclined  to  expose  Eome  to  another  siege,  and  himself 
to  a  second  imprisonment  in  St.  Angelo,  in  order  to 
quiet  them.  He  commanded  Sanga,  his  confidant,  to 
discover  what  the  dispute   was  about,  and  how  it  had 
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A,D.  1527.    arisen,  —  for  the  Imperial  agent,  the   General   of   the 

Observants,  had  been  abeady  importuning  his  Holiness 
to  interfere,  and  inhibit  all  further  proceedings.^ 

The  affair    ^     I    retum  to   Wolsev,    to   whose    abler    hands,  after 

left  whoUy  ^  \ 

toWolsey.     Knight's    egregious   failure,    the    King    was    only   too 

willing  to  leave  the  management  of  the  cause.  He 
had  proposed  from  the  first  to  employ  Italian  agents, 
as  more  skilful  diplomatists,  and  more  likely  to  secure 
effectual  aid  at  the  Court  of  Bome.  Por  this  purpose  he 
had  suggested  the  employment  of  Ghinucci,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  King's  secret, 
and  was  at  that  time  the  King's  ambassador  with  the  Em- 
peror. But  in  this  he  had  been  over-ruled.  As  Knight 
was  preferred  by  the  King,  he  had  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement,  and  entrust  him  with  a  minute  of  a  general 
commission  to  be  procured  from  the  Pope.  He  had 
contrived  that  it  should  be  so  artfully  drawn  as  to  dis- 
close as  little  as  -  possible  of  the  King's  intentions.^  This 
was  the  commission  which  the  cardinal  St.  Quatuor 
reformed,  at  Knight's  desire,  extracting  its  teeth  and 
rendering  it  inoperative.  Suspecting  Knight's  ineffi- 
ciency, or  unwilling  to  be  out-generaled,  Wolsey  had 
at  the  same  moment  dispatched  Gambara,  the  nuncio, 
to  negociate  with  the  Pope,  and  &cilitate  Knight's  mis- 
sion. As  a  further  precaution  he  had  sent  orders  to 
Gregory  Casale  to  join  them  on  the  road  after  he  had 
settled  his  business  with  Lautrec.'  Thus,  by  bringing 
various  influences  to  bear  upon  the  Pope,  he  hoped  to 
succeed  in  his  object. 

As  Casale  was  kept  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the 
exact  nature  of  his  commission,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Cardinal  should  word  his  instructions  in  so  am- 
biguous a  manner,  that,  whilst  he   appeared    to  repose 

1  Sanga  to  Gambara,  9  Feb.,  p.  1735.   ^  See  p.  1553.   ^  p.  1538. 
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implicit  confidence  in  his  messenger,  Casale  should  learn  A.D.  i527. 
no  more  than  suited  the  purposes  of  his  employer.  Wol- 
sey,  therefore,  began  by  assuring  him  that  the  King  had 
consented  to  employ  him  in  his  secret  matter,  on  the 
Cardinars  assurance  of  his  fidelity.  "  I  have  told  you 
"  already  how  the  King,  partly  by  his  assiduous  study 
"  and  learning,  and  partly  by  conference  with  theologians, 
"  has  found  his  conscience  somewhat  burthened  with 
"  his  present  marriage ;  and  out  of  regard  to  the  quiet 
"  of  his  soul,  and,  next,  to  the  security  of  his  succes- 
"  sion,  and  the  great  mischiefs  likely  to  arise,  he  con- 
"  siders  it  would  be  ojBfensive  to  God  and  man  if  he 
"  were  to  persist  in  it.  With  great  remorse  of  conscience 
"  he  has  now  for  a  long  time  felt  that  he  is  living 
"  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  whom  in  all 
his  eJBPbrts  and  his  actions  he  always  sets  before  him. 
He  has  made  diligent  inquiry  whether  the  dispensation 
granted  by  pope  Julius   to   himself   and   the  Queen, 
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his  brother's  widow,  is  valid  and  sufl&cient ;  and  he  is 
"  told  it  is  not.  It  was  founded  on  certain  false  sug- 
"  gestions;  —  as  that  his  Majesty  desired  the  marriage 
"  for  the  good  understanding  between  Henry  VII.,  Per- 
"  dinand  and  Isabella;  whereas  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  any  misunderstanding,  &c.  Next  when  the  King 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  contract  was  revoked, 
and  his  father  objected  to  the  match.  It  is  to  this 
offence  against  his  Maker  that  the  King  attributes 
the  death  of  his  male  children,  and  dreads  the  heavy 
''  wrath  of  God  if  he  persists.  Notwithstanding  his 
scruples  of  conscience  he  has  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  trusting  that,  out  of  con- 
sideration to  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  the 
Pope  will  not  decline  to  remove  these  scruples,  and 
discover  a  method  by  which  the  King  may  take  another 
wife^  and,  God  tmlling^  have  male  children^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A.D.  1527. 


WoIsey*8  in- 
structions to 
Casale. 


This  was  the  oflBicial  account,  intended  to  pass  current 
for  the  real  one.  Whether  it  transpired  or  not,  no  in- 
convenience would  ensue.  It  was  modified  in  certain 
particulars,  as  place  and  circumstances  required.  Not 
a  word  was  said,  as  on  other  occasions,  that  the  Elng's 
douhts  were  first  suggested  by  his  confessor,  still  less 
that  they  were  started  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes. 

"As  his  Holiness,"  continues  Wolsey,  adroitly  mani- 
pulating his  agent,  "is  now  in  captivity,' ' — (the  letter 
was  written  shortly  before  the  Pope's  escape,) — "and 

*  there  are  some  (the  Imperialists)  who  will  endeavour 
'  to  interfere    with    his   wishes,    a   method   has   been 

*  devised    whereby    his   Holiness    may  be    deftly    in- 

*  structed  in  this   matter,    and   induced,  to    grant  the 

*  King's  request.      Trusting    in    your    faith   and   dex- 

*  terity,  the  King   desires   you  to    change  your   dress, 

*  and,  as  if  you  were  employed  in  some  other  person's 

*  service,  obtain  a  secret   interview  with   the  Pope,    at 

*  which  no  one  else  shall  be  present.    You  are  to  pro- 
'  mise  those  who  have  the  management  of  these  matters 

*  any  sum  of  money  required  for   securing   the   inter- 

*  view.    When  admitted  to  the  Pope  you  shall  exhibit 

*  the  King's  letter  of  credence,    in  which   there  is  an 

*  urgent   paragraph  written    by  the  King's  own  hand.^ 
'  You  shall  insist  on  our   grief  at   the  misfortunes  of 

*  the  Church;    enlarge  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 

*  this   marriage  —  the  King's   scruples  —  the  vehement 

*  desire  of  the  whole  nation  and  nobility,  without  any 

*  exception,  that  the  King  should  have  an  heir;* — that 


^  See  it  at  p.  1639. 

^  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  of  any  such  desire  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  in  contemporary  documents.  If  it  had  been  so,  popular 
indignation  would  not  have  followed  the  Cardinal  for  being  the  supposed 
originator  of  the  divorce.  All  evidence  points  the  other  way.  But 
diplomacy  is  not  history. 
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"  the  more  thoughtful  among  us  consider  that  God  has  A.D.  1527. 
"  refused  us  so  great  a  blessing  in  consequence  of  the 
"  illegality  of  this  union ;  and  unless  some  remedy  be 
"  provided,  worse  evils  will  succeed, — ^factions  and  con- 
"  troversies  will  arise  on  the  death  of  the  King,  and 
"  the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
"  war/'  To  give  greater  effect  to  these  arguments, 
Casale  is  instructed  to  insist  on  the  services  rendered 
by  Henry  as  Defender  of  the  Faith.  He  is  to  say  that 
a  man  of  far  inferior  deserts,  suffering  from  remorse 
of  conscience,  would  have  a  claim  on  the  Pope's  con- 
sideration. "  You  shall  then  request  the  Pope,  aU  fear 
"  and  doubt  set  aside,  to  consider  the  case,  and  the 
"  infinite  advantage  it  wiU  be  to  the  Holy  See,  if, 
"  without  delay,  or  disclosing  his  purpose  to  any  one, 
**  the  Pope  will  issue  a  special  commission  in  the  form 
"  of  a  brief,  directed  to  me,  granting  me  a  faculty  to 
summon  whom  I  please  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation  —  (which,  of  course,  was  equivalent 
"  to  declaring  it  invalid) — according  to  the  tenor  of  a 
"  copy  now  inclosed — so  written  and  arranged  as  not  to 
"  require  transcription,  or  occasion  ant/  delay  if  the 
Pope's  officials  must  take  a  copy  of  it.  But  to  avoid 
all  peril  in  that  behalf,  the  Pope  may  afiix  to  it  his 
signature  and  seal,  thus  openly  testifying  that  it  is 
"  of  his  own  will  and  pleasure  that  I  should  take  cog- 
"  nizance  of  the  cause." 

• 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  what  sort 
of  a  commission  was  here  desired,  I  must  briefly  in- 
terrupt Wolse;r's  instructions,  which  I  have  slightly 
abridged  from  the  original  Latin,  and  turn  to  the  com- 
mission itself,  to  which  the  Pope  was  requested  to  afl5x  his 

signature  at  once  without  furtber  inquiry.     The  substance 
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A.D.  1527.  of  the  commission  was  as  follows  :^  —  "  Clement  VII.  to 
The  com       "  OUT  beloved  ,  health  and  apostolic  benediction. 

missioii  re-  ,    ,  _  -i  j  •      r^t    •  § 

quired.         "...  Whereas  18  years  ago,  our  dearest  son  m  Chnst, 

"  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  &c.,  was  induced  by 
"  the  persuasion  of  those  about  him,  and  a  pretended 
apostolic  dispensation,  to  contract  marriage  with  Ka- 
tharine, his  brother's  widow ;  and  whereas  it  has  been 
found,  upon  further  examination,  that  the  said  dispen- 
sation was  granted  on  false  pretences,  and  is  faulty  and 
surreptitious, — ^that  thereby  the  King's  conscience  is 
troubled ;  and  that,  in  full  confidence  of  our  plenary 
"  power  as  supreme  ruler  here  on  earth,  he  has  required, 
"  &c.  &c.  In  consideration  of  the  premises  we  appoint 
you,  our  dear  son,  the  cardinal  of  York,  of  whose 
virtues,  love  of  justice  and  equity,  we  are  well 
"  assured,  to  exercise  our  authority  in  your  own  per- 
son for  the  trial  of  this  cause.     We  also  appoint  you 

as  assessor,  enacting  that  the  decision  of  either 

of  you  shall  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 
You  are  to  proceed  summarily  and  de  pleno,  without 
the  publicity  or  formality  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  said  dispensation. 
"  And  if  you  jointly  or  severally  are  satisfied  of  its 
invalidity,  you  shall  pronounce  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Katharine  to  be  null  and  void,  allowing 
the  parties  to  separate,  and  contract  marriage  de  novo^ 
all  appeal  or  challenge  set  aside.  Also  by  this  our 
authority  we  empower  you  to  over-rule  all  canonical 
defects  or  objections,  and  declare  the  issue  of  the  first 
as  well  as  of  the  second  marriage   to   be  legitimate. 
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^  It  is  necessary  that  the  historical  student  should  beware  of  a  very 
common  blunder  into  which  many  writers  have  fallen,  of  mistaking 
documents  thuR  prepared  in  England  for  the  Pope*s  adoption,  as  if  they  had 
emanated  from  the  Pope  himself. 
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"  if  you  think  fit.  And  whatever  is  done  by  you  in  a.D.  1527, 
"  this  cause,  judicially  or  extra-judiciaUy,  we  ratify  and 
"  confirm  in  the  fullest  manner,  without  revocation."^ 
Never  was  a  more  extravagant  deniand  made  on  any 
Pope's  good  nature,  and  never  was  a  stranger  proposal 
submitted  to  the  highest  spiritual  authority  of  Christen- 
dom. A  man  even  of  less  firmness  than  Clement  VII., 
and  less  regard  for  justice,  would  have  resented  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  both  abdicate  his  functions  of 
supreme  judge,  and  lend  himself  a  willing  and  un- 
resisting instrument  to  such  a  gross  act  of  injustice. 
By  assuming  the  invalidity  of  the  dispensation,  the 
commission  prejudged  the  case  which  it  authorised  the 
Cardinal  to  try,  and  pronounced  sentence  before  the 
evidence  had  been  heard.  Nor  was  it  less  scandalous 
or  immoral  that  the  decision  should  in  effect  be  com- 
mitted to  Wolsey,  the  King's  own  subject,  who  had 
already  expressed  an  adverse  opinion,  and  now  desired 
the  authority  of  a  judge,  not  to  hear,  but  to  condemn. 
With  good  reason  might  cardinal  St.  Quatuor  declare 
that  a  commission  so  drawn,  and  with  such  clauses, 
could  not  pass  without  perpetual  dishonor  to  the 
Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Cardinal.  In  urging  Clement 
to  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  decency  and  justice,  we  may 
believe  that  Wolsey  was  influenced,  not  merely  by  a 
desire  to  gratify  the  King,  but  by  the  thought  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  saving  the  Church  from  imminent 
destruction.  Opposition  to  the  King's  wishes  would 
convert  Henry,  as  he  foresaw,  into  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  the  Papacy.  Compliance  with  his  intractable  humor, 
which  no  one  understood  better,  might  stave  off  the 
danger  for  a  time.  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  ho 
bids  Casale  tell  the  Pope,   in  terms  hardly  exaggerated, 


^  Sec  p.  16.)o, 
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A.D.  1627.   that    his    life    will   be   shortened    should  his    Holiness 

refuse.  "His  Majesty,"  he  says,  "will  of  two  evils 
choose  the  least;  and  as  he  is  absolutely  resolved 
to  satisfy  his  conscience,  if  in  so  doing  he  cannot 
"  obtain  redress  from  the  Holy  See,  he  will  cease 
"  to  respect  it,  and  its  authority  will  fall  into  con- 
"  tempt  from  day  to  day,  especially  in  these  pe- 
"  rilous  times."^  That  the  Boleyns  and  their  advisers 
were  no  friends  to  himself,  the  Church  or  its  hierarchy, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  representative,  he  clearly 
perceived.  He  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  would 
prove  tempting  aad  dangerous  advisers,  and  use  their 
influence  with  the  King  in  furthering  the  designs  of 
thbse  who  hated  the  Church  as  much  as  they  loved 
its  endowments.  Contempt  for  spiritual  authority  was 
increasing  at  a  rapid  pace.  Many  already,  both  in 
England  and  the  Continent,  were  loud  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  clergy.  But  if  these  were  his 
motives,  it  is  strange  he  should  ever  have  imagined 
that  the  spiritual  authority  could  be  strengthened  by 
such  an  act  as  this.  In  asking  the  Pope  to  comply 
with  these  dishonorable  demands,  he  was  himself  setting 
an  example  of  disrespect  for  that  authority,  the  loss 
of  which  he  regarded  as  perilous  to  the  best  interests 
of  Christendom.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the 
real  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  or  the  little  hold  it  still 
retained  on  the  respect  and  affections  of  mankind.  The 
attempt  was  a  wound  more  fatal  to  the  Papal  supre- 
macy, by  those  who  professed  their  desire  to  uphold  it, 
than  any  formal  repudiation  of  it  by  Parliament  or 
Convocation. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  when  the  commis- 
sion was  granted,  the  King  and  his  minister  would  require 


1  See  p.  1G38. 
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nothing  more.  By  it  Wolsey  was  appointed  supreme  A.D.  1527. 
judge,  without  appeal.  It  enabled  him,  by  himself,  or 
in  conjimction  with  an  assessor,  to  proceed  summarily ; 
and  if  satisfied  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the  Papal  dispen- 
sation—  a  point  on  which  Wolsey  had  satisfied  himself 
ahready — he  might  dissolve  the  marriage  contract.  What 
more  was  necessary?  If  sentence  was  given  in  confor- 
mity with  his  anticipations,  Henry  might  contract  a 
second  marriage,  either  with  Anne  Boleyn,  or  any  other 
lady.  What  was  to  prevent  him  from  following  his  in- 
clinations ?  Yet  in  the  directions  sent  to  Casale,  as  to 
others  employed  in  this  suit,  a  clause  was  slipped  in, 
unobtrusively,  as  though  it  were  of  no  importance :  "  I 

*  send  you,"   says    the  Cardinal,    "  a    dispensation   also  The  dis- 

^  drawn  out  in  due  form  of    a  brief,    to   be  expedited  P®^^^®°- 

*  by  his  Holiness  aflixing  to  it  his  signature  and  seal. 

*  And  though  the  Kong  does  not  fear  any  consequences 

*  that  might  possibly  ensue,  yet,  remembering  from  the 

*  example    of   past    times  what   fictitious    claims  have 

*  been  put  forward,  to  cut  off  all  controversy  for  the 

*  time   to    come,    he    requests  this  of   the  Pope,  as  a 
'  thing  absolutely  necessary.'*  ^    What,  then,  it  may  be 

asked,  was  this  dispensation?  What  disputes  as  to  the 
succession  could  possibly  arise  from  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn?  She  had  neither  royal  blood  in  her 
veias,  nor,  except  for  her  pre-contract  with  Ossory  or 
Percy,  was  there  any  legal  impediment  to  her  marriage. 
Had  none  existed  more  valid  than  these,  they  might 
easily  have  been  removed  by  a  provision  of  the  simplest 
kind.  But  the  dispensation  demanded  and  submitted 
to  the  Pope  was  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature.  It 
included  a  number  of  extraordinary  clauses,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  version : — 


See  p.  1636. 
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**As  the  steward  and  dispenser  of  the  Lord's  house- 
hold is  bound  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  Faithful, 
especially  to  one  who,  like  Henry  VIII.,  has  dis- 
tiQguished  himself  in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  by 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  has  reconciled 
the  conflicting  claims  of  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian, — 
whose  succession,  therefore,  ought  to  he  protected 
against  the  designs  of  the  ambitious : — ^We,  in  order 
to  take  away  all  occasion  from  evil-doers,  do  hereby, 
in  the  plenitude  of  our  power,  and  exercising  supreme 
and  absolute  authority,  suspend,  hoc  vice,  all  canons 
forbidding  marriage  in  the  fourth  degree ;  also  all 
canons,  de  impedimento  puhlicce  honestatiSj  preventing 
marriage  in  consequence  of  espousals  clandestinely 
contracted,  and  vitiating  such  contract.  Further,  we 
suspend  hereby  all  canons  relating  to  any  precontracts 
clandestinely  made,  but  not  consummated,  but  tending 
to  prevent  or  invalidate  a  subsequent  marriage;  also 
all  canons  touching  any  impediment  caused  by  affi- 
nity, arising  from  any  illicit  connection,  in  any  degree 
whatsoever,  even  in  the  first;  so  far  as  the  marriage 
to  be  contracted  by  you,  the  petitioner,  can  be  objected 
to,  or  anywise  be  impugned  by  the  same. 
"  Furthermore,  to  avoid  all  canonical  objections  on 
the  side  of  the  woman,  by  reason  of  any  former  con- 
tract clandestinely  made,  or  impediment  of  public 
honesty  and  justice  arising  from  such  clandestine  con- 
tract, or  of  any  affinity  contracted  in  any  degree,  even 
in  the  first,  ex  illicito  coitu,  and  in  the  event  that 
it  has  proceeded  beyond  the  second  or  third  degree 
of  consanguinity,  whereby  otherwise  you,  the  peti- 
tioner, would  not  be  allowed  by  the  canons  to  contract 
marriage,  we  liereby  license  you  to  take  such  woman 
to  wife,  and  sulTer  you  and  the  woman  to  marry,  free 
from  all  ecclesiastical  objections  and  censures." 
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Further,  by  this  dispensation  the  Pope  removes  all  A.D.  1527. 
possible  objections,  ex  certa  scientia  et  mero  motu  suo. 
He  legitimises  the  children  against  all  objections,  frees 
the  King's  conscience  from  all  scruples,  and  declares  aU 
objections  to  be  frivolous  and  inefficacious  that  might 
hereafter  arise  on  the  ground  that  this  dispensation 
was  granted  during  his  captivity. 

This  extraordinary  document  could  have  in  view  no 
other  contract  than  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  It  must  have  been  intended  to  remove  certain 
impediments  to  her  union  with  the  King,  and  anticipate 
objections  which  might  hereafter  arise  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  union.  The  numerous  corrections  and  additions 
made  in  the  draft  show  with  what  care  and  considera- 
tion it  was  drawn  up,  and  how  fully  it  was  intended 
by  its  framers  to  over-rule  all  canonical  flaws  and 
defects.  The  commission  was  intended  to  dissolve  the 
King's  marriage  with  Katharine;  the  dispensation,  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
What  those  obstacles  were,  real  or  supposed,  I  need 
not  detail.  They  are  startling  enough;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  provisions,  so  minute  and  circumstantial, 
would  have  found  a  place  in  this  document,  had  not 
certain  objections  against  the  King's  union,  in  this 
instance,  existed  in  fact  or  common  report.^ 

1  That  they  were  not  wholly  imaginary  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  to  the  King  himself,  some  years  after,  by  Sir 
George  Throgmorton,  and  preserved  in  the  Record  Office : — 

<<  In  my  most  humble  manner  to  your  Highness  remembered,  pleaseth 
*'  the  same  to  be  advertised,  about  six  or  seven  years  past,  as  I  do  remem- 
*'  ber,  I  met  with  Sir  Thomas  Dyngley  at  St.  John's,  and  he  and  I  walked 
''  into  the  garden  till  the  dinner  was  ready.  And  he  fell  in  communication 
*'  with  me  of  Ihe  Parliament  matters,  marvelling  greatly  that  such  acts  as 
''  the  appeals  and  other  should  pass  so  lightly  as  they  did,  or  words  much 
<<  like  to  this.  And  I  said  it  was  no  marvel,  for  that  the  Common  House 
"  was  much  advertiswl  by  my  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  that  few  men  there 
^'  would  displease  him.  And  the  said  Sir  Thomas  said,  *  I  hear  say  ye 
'^  *  have  spoken  much  in  divers  matters.'    And  I  said, '  True  it  is.    I  have 
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A,D.  1527.        "  When   you    have    expounded    all    this  to  his  HoU- 

ness,"  continued  the  Cardinal,  "it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  Pope  will  freely  at  once  consent 
to  the  King's  request,  and  grant  the  commission 
without  making  any  one  privy  to  it.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  you  are  to  urge  the  Pope  not  to 
refuse  to  make  the  concessions  required,  by  briefs  or 
bulls,  in  the  most  ample  form;  taking  care  that  it 
"  does  not  come  to  the  ears  of  those  who  can  inter- 
pose any  impediment.  Rather  than  that,  you  shall 
be  satisfied  with  his  simple  signature   to    the   afore- 
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*^  ^  spoken  something  in  the  Act  of  Appeals,  whereupon  the  King's  grace 
<^  ^  did  send  for  me  and  spake  with  me  in  divers  matters  ;  so  that  I  per- 
"  '  ceive  his  Grace's  conscience  is  troubled,  for  that  he  hath  married  his 
'^  ^  brother's  wife,  and  he  thinketh  God  is  not  pleased  therewith.'  And  I 
*^  said  to  him  that  I  told  your  Grace  I  feared  if  ye  did  marry  queen  Anne, 
**  your  conscience  would  be  more  troubled  at  the  length,  for  that  it  is 
"  thought  ye  have  meddled  with  both  the  mother  and  the  sister.  And  his 
**  Grace  said,  *  Never  with  the  mother.'  And  my  Lord  Privy  Seal,  stand- 
''  ing  by,  said,  *  Nor  with  the  sister  nother  ;  and  therefore  put  that  out  of 
<<  <  your  mind.'  And  this  is  all  I  said  to  him,  or  he  to  me,  or  words  much 
<<  like  to  the  same  effect,  to  my  remembrance,  as  God  shall  judge  me  at  my 
**  most  need.  And  if  he  have  spoken  these  words,  or  any  like,  upon  my 
^^  mouth,  to  your  Grace's  displeasure,  it  is  without  my  knowledge  and 
^'  consent ;  for  I  will  take  it  on  my  soul,  whensoever  it  shaU  please  our 
^^  Lord  to  take  me  to  His  mercy,  I  thought  no  harm  to  your  Grace  in  the 
**  speaking  of  them  ;  for  that  I  ever  spake  these  words  to  him  or  to  any 
*^  other  man,  was  to  lament  what  I  thought  would  follow  of  that  marriage 
^^  to  your  Grace  and  to  your  realm  in  time  to  come." 

The  sting  of  the  imputation  consists,  not  in  the  character  of  the  writer, 
but' in  the  tacit  admission  made  by  the  King.  To  suppose  that  the  con- 
versation here  detailed  existed  only  in  the  heated  imagination  of  Throg- 
morton  himself,  and  that  in  writing  to  the  King  himself  he  could  have 
had  the  folly  and  effrontery  of  taxing  the  King  with  words  he  never  uttered, 
exceeds  my  belief.  He  was  by  no  means  the  only  person  about  the  Court 
who  believed  a  report  which  the  terms  of  'this  dispensation  seem  so 
strongly  to  confirm.  The  real  objection,  if  the  imputation  be  true,  is 
the  extraordinary  absence  of  all  decency  and  morality  in  every  one  of  the 
Boleyns,  who  encouraged  the  connection,  and  of  the  King  himself.  But, 
true  or  not,  for  such  a  report  to  have  existed,  conveys  no  exalted  opinion 
of  the  King's  purity,  or  the  scrupulous  honor  of  the  Boleyns. 
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"  said   drafts,    which   he   may   afterwards    confirm   by   A.D.  1527. 
"  subsequent  instruments." 

As  it  might  so  happen  that  the  Pope  would  object  to 
the  appointment  of  Wolsey,  as  one  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects, and  refuse  to  allow  him  to  pronounce  judgment 
in  the  cause,  Casale  was  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
remove  this  objection.  "  You  shall,"  he  says,  "  urge  my 
appointment  strongly,  assuring  the  Pope  that  I  wUl 
do  nothing  contrary  to  my  duty  as  a  Christian'  and 
a  cardinal.''  If  these  arguments  proved  ineffectual, 
Casale  was  to  require  that  the  commission  should  be 
directed  to  Stafileo,  dean  of  the  Rota,  whom  "Wolsey  had 
already  converted  to  his  own  views.  If  the  Pope  pro- 
posed to  add  to  the  Dean  any  other  assessor  than  Wolsey, 
Casale  was  to  refuse  his  consent,  and  contrive  that  no 
assessor  should  be  appointed.  With  these  instructions 
the  Cardinal  inclosed  a  private  letter,  to  be  shown  to 
the  Pope,  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
his  request,  representing  that  his  own  life  depended  upon 
the  result.  He  urged  that  in  event  of  refusal  the  Pope 
would  forfeit  the  firiendship  of  the  King,  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him  in  his  present  necessities ; 
that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  with  Katharine 
could  be  prevented  or  deferred.  "There  are,"  he  says, 
"  secret  reasons,  which  cannot  be  committed  to  writing, 
"  which  make  this  concession  imperative, — certain  dis- 
"  eases  in  the  Queen  defying  all  remedy,  for  which, 
"  as  well  aS  for  other  causes,  the  King  will  never 
"  again  live  with  her  as  his  wife."  "  Considering  the 
"  premises,  I  am  a  humble  suitor  to  the  Pope  to  grant 
"  this  request,  not  so  much  as  an  English  subject,  but 
"  as  one  who  has  certain  knowledge  what  the  result 
"  must  be.      Therefore,  I  urge   him,    by  obliging    the 
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A.D.  1527.    «  King,    to    bind   him   to  the   protection  of  the  Holy 

''  See:'' 

Casaie's  in-        It  was  not  till  after  the  Pope's  escape  that  these  in- 
terview with 
the  Pope.       structions    reached   Casale,    then   resident   at  Florence. 

He  found  Clement  at  Orvieto,  on  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember, "miserable  and  alone,"  irresolute  and  dis- 
pirited. But  before  his  arrival  another  method  of 
procedure  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  Casale  received 
a  second  commission,  evidently  suggested  by  the  fear 
that  the  Queen  might  appeal  against  the  Cardinal's 
decision.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  add 
increased  "gravity  to  the  process,"  by  asking  for 
Campeggio,  Trani,  or  Famese  to  be  sent  into  Eng- 
land, with  sufficient  conmiission  to  determine  the  cause ; 
so,"  writes  Wolsey,  "all  objection  which  might  be 
urged  by  the  Queen  against  me  as  the  King's  sub- 
"  ject,  and  all  evil  surmises,  may  be  avoided."*  To 
anticipate  any  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  of 
revoking  the  suit  to  Rome,  he  insisted  that  the  King 
would  never  consent,  nor  could,  in  equity,  be  compelled, 
to  have  the  cause  tried  out  of  his  dominions,  where  his 
continual  presence  was  required ;  still  more,  as  the  proofs 
to  be  adduced  must  depend  upon  witnesses  who  would 
have  to  be  examined  in  England.  If  Casale  foimd  any 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  or  the  Cardinals,  or  any 
intention  to  send  a  legate  or  a  judge  who  was  not 
known  to  be  favorable  to  the  King's  cause,  he  was  to 
drop  the  second  commission  and  obtain  the  first.  He 
was  to  urge  speed  at  all  hazards,  as  speed  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  delays  were  dangerous.* 

Though  Wolsey  never  declined  responsibility  where 
the  King's  wishes  or  interests  were  concerned,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  willing   to  share  the  odium  of 
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pronouncing  the  divorce  with  a  legate  to  be  sent  im-  ^-^^  ^^27. 
mediately  from  Rome.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  the  increas- 
ing unpopularity  of  the  whole  proceeding.  In  vulgar 
estimation  Katharine's  divorce  was  connected  with  the 
French  alliance;  and  that  was  hated  in  England  on 
commercial  and  religious  grounds.  How  could  Wolsey 
be  assured  that  the  King's  new  attachment  might  not 
be  superseded  by  another?  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  King  himself  unwilling  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  judge  should  be  diminished  by  this  division  of 
authority. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,   the  Pope,  after  great  The  Pope 

_j       ..  J    T    yT_  J  •     •  J.  J   consente. 

importunity,  granted  the  second  comimssion,  as  corrected 
by  St.  Quatuor,  and  he  delivered  it  to  Knight  with  pro- 
found sighs  and  many  tears.  He  protested  that  if  it 
were  divulged,  it  would  cause  his  ruin.  His  life  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  now  "  in  the 
"  power  of  the  dogs;"  for  though  he  had  escaped  im- 
mediate danger,  the  Spaniards  were  still  upon  his  track, 
and  his  restoration  to  the  Vatican  was  more  hopeless 
than  ever.^  Engaged  in  making  terms  with  the  Emperor, 
unknown  to  the  King  or  the  Cardinal,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  take  advantage  of  their  friendship.  The  union 
of  the  French  and  English  sovereigns,  who  had  now  de- 
clared war,  and  set  a  large  army  on  foot  in  Italy,  under 
the  command  of  Lautrec,  would,  so  Clement  thought, 
make  the  Emperor  less  willing  to  alienate  the  Pope  by 
needless  harshness.  It  was  his  policy,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue at  present  on  good  terms  with  Henry,  and  concede 

^  To  these  general  causes  must  be  added  the  special  grieyance  caused  bj 
the  Venetians  detaining  the  two  Papal  cities  of  Cervia  and  Ravenna,  much 
to  the  anger  and  gi*ief  of  the  Pope,  who  had  hoped  that  they  would  have 
been  restored  by  the  influence  of  the  French  and  English  kings.  See 
p.  1702. 
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A.D.  1527.  his  demands,  so  far  as  they  could  be  conceded  without 
committing  himself  to  an  irrevocable  decision,  and  in- 
volving himself  in  a  direct  quarrel  with  the  Emperor. 

A.D.  1528.       The  proposal  to  send  a  legate  into  England  was  duly 

submitted  to  the  Pope  by  Casale  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary,  and  a  long    conference  ensued.      Hitherto  he  had 
contrived  ostensibly  to  satisfy  the  King's  wishes,  with- 
out incurring    any  personal  responsibility.      To  issue  a 
commission   privately,  especially  such  a  one  as    proved 
whoUy  inefficacious,   wm  an  act   easUy  concealed  from 
the  Emperor  s  agents,  and  involved  no  hazard.    Not  so 
the  sending  a  legate  openly  to  England,  to  be  joined  with 
Wolsey  in  pronouncing  the   divorce.     To   Clement  this 
appeared  a  much  more  dangerous  and  responsible  course. 
Such  a  step  could  not  be  taken  without  coming  to  the 
Emperor's   knowledge,  and  implicating  the   Pope  in    a 
dispute  he  was  anxious  to  avoid.     He  received  Casale's 
proposal  with    trepidation.      In  his   perplexity,  his  ad- 
visers,   St.  Quatuor  and   Simonetta,    proposed  that   the 
cause  should  be   committed    to  Wolsey.    If    the  King, 
they  urged,  was  really  troubled  by  scruples,    and  what 
he   required  could   be  done  with    a  safe  conscience,  no 
doctor  sent  from  Rome  could  resolve  his  own  difficulties 
more  honestly  than  himself.     If,  therefore,  he  was  de- 
termined  to  continue   no  longer  in  the    marriage  state 
with    Katharine,    he   had   better   entrust  the    cause  to 
Wolsey;    marry    again;    foUow  up   his  marriage  by  a 
trial;    and  if  any  dispute  arose,  apply  publicly   to  the 
Iloman  consistory  for   a  legate.     This,  they  urged,  was 
the  shortest  and   the  most   expedient  course;    whereas 
if    the  King  proceeded  to  trial,    the  Queen,  they  said, 
would  not  appear,  except  to   protest  against  the   place 
and  the  judges,  and  the  Emperor  would  demand  a  pro- 
hibition from  the  Pope.     In  that  event  the  King  would 
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be  precluded  from  marrying  again,  and  his  cliildren  by   ^'^-  ^^2^- 
the   second    marriage   would    be    declared    illegitimate. 
The  Pope  could  not  refuse  to  entertain  the  appeal,  or 
avoid  revoking  the  cause ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  King 
were  once  remarried,  all  prohibitions  would  be  useless. 

So  ingenious  a  device  it  is  easy  to  perceive  was  con- 
trived only  to  extricate  the  Pope  from  all  responsi- 
bility. Pully  alive  to  the  danger  of  either  alternative, 
he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.  Provided  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
interpose,  he  was  indifferent  what  course  was  pursued 
by  the  King.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was  not  sorry  to  throw 
the  responsibility  upon  the  Cardinal;  as  Wolsey,  on 
his  part,  was  by  no  means  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
shared  by  the  Pope.^ 

But  in  making  this  suggestion  Clement  was  careftd 
to  urge  that  it  should  not  appear  to  have  emanated 
from  himself.  As  for  the  legate  to  be  employed,  he  was 
willing  to  leave  the  choice  to  Casale's  discretion.  But 
here  various  obstacles  arose:  one  cardinal  was  laid  up 
with  the  gout ;  another  was  a  hostage  at  Naples ;  a  third 
had  a  bishojiric  in  Spain.  The  inclinations  of  others 
were  not  known ;  and  Campeggio,  who  appeared  the  most 
suitable  for  the  Bang's  purpose,  could  not  leave  Bome 
until  it  was  secured  from  all  danger  by  the  advance 
of  Lautrec.  The  object  of  this  mancBuvre  is  obvious. 
K  the  Prench  advanced  on  the  Boman  capital,  the 
Emperor  would  become  more  desirous  of  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Pope,  and  the  efforts  of  the  king  of 

^  ^'  All  that  hitherto  hath  been  spoken  bj  them,  that  the  King's  Highness 
*^  should  first  marry,  and  such  other  devices  ....  were  set  forth  onlj  for 
'^  that  intent,  that  whatsoever  thej  did,  thej  would  not  be  noted  of  counsel 
^'  in  the  beginning  of  the  matter ;"  —  t.  e.  the  Pope  would  not  have  it 
thought  that  he  had  been  in  any  sense  the  author  of  the  King's  designs  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife. 
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,  A.D.  1528.    England  in  promoting    that    advance  could  be  secured 

by  no  more  efficient  method  than  by  making  the  mis- 
sion of  Campeggio  dependent  upon  it.^ 

But,  like  his  previous  efforts,  the  diligence  of  Casale 
was  of  no  avail.  The  dispensation  and  commission 
granted  by  the  Pope,  and  amended  by  St,  Quatuor, 
were  declared  to  be  insufficient  on  their  arrival  in 
England,  or  were  really  so,  in  the  present  change  of 
the  King's  proceedings.    It  was  resolved  therefore  that 

Foxeand       additional  agents   should  be    s€fnt  to  Eome.    Eoxe,    the 

Gardiner         -rr.      , 

sent  to  the     Kings    almoner,    and   Dr.    Stephen    G^ardiner,  Wolsey's 
^^'  secretary,  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.    The  implicit 

trust  reposed  in  the  latter  by  the  Cardinal  is  manifested 
by  the  expression  dimidium  mei  applied  by  him  to  Gar- 
diner. Of  G^a^diIler's  birth,  early  career,  and  admission 
into  Wolsey's  service,  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  was  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1625;  must  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
have  studied  in  Paris,  for  he  is  mentioned  by  Erasmus 
in  one  of  his  letters,  with  a  humorous  allusion  to  his 
skill  in  compounding  salads  when  they  studied  in  that 
city  together.^    He  is  first  found  in  "Wolsey's  service  in 


1  See  p.  1694. 

^  John  Leland,  the  antiquarian,  praises  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  his 
eloquence,  his  fondness  for  the  comedies  of  Flautus, — which  Gardiner  recited, 
felix  actor  et  eloquens^  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  antici- 
pates for  his  great  abilities  his  advancement  to  a  bishopric.  Encomia, 
p.  117.  The  story  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Lionel  Woodvile,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  the  younger  son  of  Richard  Woodvile,  earl  of  Bivers,  rests 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  a  writer  of  the  17th  century,  Bichard  Parker, 
in  his  Sceletos  Cantab.,  p.  212.  As  the  imputation  is  not  noticed  by 
Foxe  and  other  bitter  enemies  of  Gardiner,  it  would  be  sufficiently  dis- 
credited, even  if  the  authority  for  it  had  been  more  weighty  than  it  is.  It 
rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Gardiner  is  genemlly  called  Dr.  Stevens,  his 
mother's  name  after  her  marriage,  as  Parker  imagines,  and  not  by  his  own. 
Gardiner  always  writes  his  own  name  Steven  Grardiner,  but  Wolsey  and 
others  call  him  by  his  Christian  name  Stevens  (t.e.  Stephanus),  St«ven  or 
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1526  ;^  was  in  his  train  at  his  journey  to  France  in  a.d.  i528. 
1527 ;  and  must  even  at  that  period  have  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  King,  as  he  was  among  the 
very  few  who  had  been  already  entrusted  with  the 
Eing's  secret.  Of  his  serviceableness  to  the  Cardinal 
even  then,  we  have  a  proof  in  Wolsey's  reluctance  to 
part  with  him,  even  at  the  Eong's  request.*  His 
ability  is  further  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  though 
his  name  is  mentioned  only  second  in  the  commission, 
Wolsey  desired  he  should  take  precedence  of  Foxe  in 
managing  the  negotiations ;  and  Foxe,  who  was  remark- 
able for  his  modesty,  was  contented  to  yield  precedence  to 
his  coadjutor,  not  merely  in  this  respect,  but  in  rank  also. 
It  is  doubtless  to  Gardiner  that  Henry  alludes  in  his 
letter  to  Anne  Boleyn  : — "  The  bearer  (Gardiner),  and  his 
"  fellow,  are  despatched  with  as  many  things  to  compass 
our  matter,  and  bring  it  to  pass,  as  wit  could  imagiae, 
which  being  accomplished  by  their   diligence,  I  trust 

you  and  I  will  shortly  have  our  desired  end 

Keep  him  not  too  long  with  you,  but  desire  him  for 
your  sake  to  make  the  more  speed ;  for  the  sooner  we 
"  shall  have  word  from  him  the  sooner  shall  our  matter 
'^  come  to  pass.  And  thus  upon  trust  of  your  short 
"  repair  to  London — (she  was  evidently  then  at  Hever) 
"  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter,  mine  own  sweetheart.*' ' 

Gardiner  and  his  companion  were  not  dispatched  till  Their  in- 
structions, 
the  middle  of  February.    They  were  instructed  to  consult, 

on  their  arrival    at  Kome,  with  the  bishop  of  Tortona 

and  with  Casale,   who  had   been  kept  entirely  in   the 

dark  with  regard  to  the  new  arrangements.    They  were 

commanded   to   convey  the  King's  thanks   to  the  Pope 

Stevens  being  the  same  name.  The  practice  of  calling  secretaries  by 
their  Christian  names  onlj,  as  *^  Master  Peter  "  for  Peter  VanneSi  is  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence. 

'  1  p.  3043.  «  See  pp.  151 1,  1514.  »  See  p.  1772. 
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A.D.  1528.    for  his  good  intentions^  telling  him^  however,  that  the 

dispensation    and   commission  were  insufELcient  for  the 
peace  and  stability  of  his  realm ;  and  as  the  King  desired 
to  know  from  the  Pope's  own  lips  what  were  his  inten- 
tions, he  had  sent  Foxe  and  Gkurdiner  to  declare  to  him 
what  he  considered  necessary  for  his  cause.    "  Secondly," 
continues  the  despatch,  ^^  as  Wolsey  finds  that  the  Pope 
has  been  labouring  under  some  misapprehension,  as  if 
the    King  had  set    on  foot  this  cause,  not  &om  fear 
*^  of  his  succession,  but  out  of  a  vain  affection  or  undue 
^'  loye  to  a  gentlewoman  of  not  so  excellent  qualities  as 
^'  she  is  here  esteemed,   the  ambassadors  are  to  assure 
the  Pope  that  the  Cardinal  would  not,  for  any  earthly 
affection  to  his  prince  or  desire  of  reward,  transgress 
the  truth  or   swerve   from  the  right  path;  nor  would 
he  have  consented  in  any  way  to  have  reported  to  his 
"  Holiness   otherwise  than  his  conviction  of  the  insuffi- 
"  ciency  of  the  marriage,  nor  have  been  guilty  of  any 
dissimulation.     K  Grod  has  given    any  light  of    true 
doctrine  to  the  greatest  divines  and  lawyers   of  this 
realm,  and  if  in  this  angle  of  the  world  there  be  any 
hope   of  Gtod's  favour,  Wolsey  is  well  assured,   and 
dare  put   his   soul,   that  the  King's  desire  is  founded 
upon  justice,  and  does  not  spring  from  any  grudge 
or  displeasure  to  th&  Queen,  whom  the  King  honors 
and  loves,  and  minds  to  love  and  to    treat   as  his 
*^  sister,  with  all  manner  of  kindness;   and  as  she  is 
"  the  relict  of   his   dearest  brother,   he  will  entertain 
*^  her  with  all  joy  and  felicity.    But  as  this  matrimony 
*'  is  contrary  to   God's  law,    the  King's    conscience  is 
grievously  offended.     On  the  other  side,  the  approved 
excellent  virtuous  qualities  of  the   said  gentlewoman 
'^  (Anne),  the  purity  of  her  life,  her  constant  virginity, 
her  maidenly  and  womanly  pudicity,  her   soberness, 
chasteness,  meekness,  himiility,  wisdom   descent  right 
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noble  and  high  through  regal  blood,  education  in  all  A.D.  I528i 
good  and  laudable  qualities  and  manners,  apparent 
aptness  to  procreation  of  children,  with  her  other 
infinite  good  qualities,  more  to  be  regarded  and 
**  esteemed  than  the  only  progeny,  be  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Ring's  desire  is  founded,  which  Wolsey 
regards  as  honest  and  necessary." 
In  consideration  of  these  things  they  are  to  urge  the 
Pope  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  last  commission 
and  dispensation,  regarding  more  the  usages  of  England 
than  of  Rome,  accordiag  to  the  form  "  here  devised ;" 
and,  if  possible,  obtain  leave  for  Campeggio  to  be  sent 
in  preference  to  any  other.  If  the  Pope  objected  to  the  * 
form  as  unusual,  they  were  to  urge  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  that  otherwise  might 
befall  the  realm.  If  he  showed  fear  of  the  Emperor, 
they  were  to  insist  on  the  dishonor  he  incurred  by  re- 
fusing justice  through  fear  of  any  earthly  person.  H 
he  attempted  delay,  they  were  to  send  word  immediately, 
assuring  his  Holiness  that  the  King  would  proceed  to 
execution,  whether  the  Pope  consented  to  his  wishes  or 
not ;  and  as,  of  all  the  Pope's  friends,  Henry  is  the  most 
&ank,  so  of  all  men  he  would  most  abhor  the  ungrate- 
ful. If,  in  spite  of  all  these  remonstrances,  the  Pope 
should  contiQue  obdurate,  and  propose  a  different  method 
of  procedure,  they  were  only  to  accept  it  on  condition 
that  a  legate  should  be  joiaed  with  Wolsey  in  the 
execution  of  the  commission.  The  alternatives  required 
were,  a  legate  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey;  if 
that  could  not  be  granted,  a  legate  only;  or,  last 
and  least,  a  commission  to  Wolsey  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  jointly.^     They  are    instructed    to  urge 

^The  third  request  seems  to  have  been  granted  without  any  difficulty,  for 
a  bull  to  that  effect,  sub  plumbOf  dated  13  April,  is  in  the  Record  Office ;  but 
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A.D.  1528.  each  of  these  propositions  STiccessiyely,  with  all  the 
arguments  at  their  command.  In  the  course  of  these 
communications  they  were  to  exhibit  a  book  to  the 
Pope  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  King's  marriage,  and 
prevail  upon  him  and  the  Cardinals,  if  possible,  to 
exhort  the  Queen  to  conform  herself  to  the  King's 
wishes,  forbearing  firoitn  all  further  trouble  and  delay, 
as  by  so  doing  the  King  would  have  greater  reason  to 
deal  Uberally  with  her,^  With  these  instructions  Wolsey 
wrote  letters  in  his  own  name  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals,  recommending  the  King's  suit  to  their 
favorable  consideration  and  assistance. 
Their  de-  •  The  two  ambassadors  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  11th 
par  ure.         j'ebruary,  and,  embarking  next  day,  were  compelled  to 

return  by  a  contrary  wind,  and  wait  for  a  passage  until 
two  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning.  Belying  on  the 
assurance  of  the  bailly  of  Dover  that  the  passage, 
though  tedious,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  sure,  they 
were  detained  at  sea  that  day  and  the  night  following, 
and  found  themselves  at  daybreak  within  four  miles 
of  Calais.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  such  a  violent 
tempest  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
course,  and  landed  with  two  servants  only  on  the  coast 
of  Gravelines,  "  having  been  two  days  and  nights  with- 
"  out  food,  and  sea-sick."*  They  left  Calais  on  Wed- 
nesday the  19th,  and  arrived  at  Paris   the  Friday  fol- 

uo  Dotice  of  it  occurs  in  Gardiner's  account  of  his  discussion  with  the  Pope. 
Burnet  wonders  why  it  was  not  acted  on.  Probably  because  of  the  three 
proposals  it  wan  least  suited  to  the  King's  purpose.  Tt  embodies  the  draft 
submitted  to  the  Pope  (see  p.  1655),  with  certain  modificatious.  Extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  seem,  Clement  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  it,  because  he 
wished  to  avoid  all  responsibility,  by  leaving  the  cause  to  be  decided  in 
England.  The  point,  too  much  overlooked,  to  which  the  King  and  the 
Cardinal  bent  all  their  efforts,  was  not  merely  to  obtain  the  divorce,  but 
the  Pope's  sanction  to  it ;  and  this  Clement  did  all  he  could  to  avoid.  Of 
course,  if  Katharine  objected  to  Wolsey  as  one  of  the  King's  subjects,  her 
objection  would  be  still  stronger  if  both  judges  were  Englishmen. 
1  p.  1740.  s»  pp.  1747  and  1750. 
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lowing.    On  Sunday  they  had  an  interview  at  St.  Ger-    a.D.  1528- 
main's  with  Francis,  just  recovering  from  his  disease, 
but  still  suffering  from  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 
They  visited   Winter,   dean   of  Wells,    then  under   the 
care  of  Lupset,  the  famous  grammarian.^     Erom  Paris 
they  took  the   road  to    Lyons;    arrived  there    on  the 
3rd  of  March,  left  it   on  the   4th  for   Orvieto,    taking 
the  way  by  Gtenoa;    and,    after    "journeying  with  the 
"  greatest   possible   diligence,'*   they  reached  Lucca  on 
the  16th.      At  Lucca  they  were  treated  with  "  a  goodly 
"  present'*  from  the  citizens,  consisting  of  fish,  served 
on  silver  dishes,  sweetmeats  from  Portugal,  four  basins 
of  toasted  bread — **a  very  dainty  thing," — ^marchpanes, 
torches  and   caudles  of  virgin  wax,   and  40   gallons  of 
various  wines,  all   of  which  were  brought  in  by  fifty 
attendants,    with    trumpets    and   musical    instruments.^ 
Next  day  they  started  for  Orvieto,   and  reached  their 
destination  on  Saturday,  the   21st,   "with  no  garments 
but  the  coats  they  rode  in,  which  were  much  worn, 
and  defaced  by  the   foul  weather."      In   crossing  a 
river,  swollen  with  melted  snow,  in  order  to  reach  the 
town,  they  had  to  wade  through  the  stream  on  horse- 
back until  the  water  "  reached  aJmost  to  their  girdles."* 
Master  Gregory  Gasale   says,"  writes  Gardiner,  "that 
in  summer  the  south  wind  brings  pestilence  here  from 
a  river  within  a  mile  of  the  city.    The  place  may  well 
be   called   TJrbs  Vetus;    no   one  would    give    it   any 
"  other  name.      I  cannot  tell   how  the  Pope  should  be 
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^  See  pp.  1783  and  1785.  He  had  abo  another  celebrated  scholar  for  his 
tutor,  Volusenus  (or  Wilson),  author  of  a  work  "  De  Tranquillitate  Animas." 

a  p.  1805. 

^  In  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  fording  this  stream,  they  lost  soon, 
after  one  of  their  attendants,  Master  Richard  Herde,  "  a  young  man,  learned 
in  physic,  Greek  and  Latin,"  who  "  some  time  dwelled  with  Master  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy,"  Sir  Thomas  More.    p.  1809. 
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A.D.  1528.    "  described  as   being   at  liberty    here,    where  hunger, 

^'  scarcity,  bad  lodgings,  and  ill  air  keep  him  as  much 
<<  confined  as  he  was  in  Castel  Angel.  TTis  Holiness 
"  could  uot  deny  to  Master  Gregory  that  captivity  at 
"  S/ome  was  better  than  liberty  here."  To  add  to  all 
these  discomforts,  "the  city,"  continues  Gardiner,  "is 
very  liable  to  contagion,  and  the  weather  so  moist, 
that,  except  there  be  some  change  of  the  inhabitants 
soon,  it  will  be  of  little  consequence  who  are  lords 
of  this  country,  unless  for  penance  you  would  wish 
it  for  the  Spaniards,  as  being  unworthy  to  die  in 
"  battle." 
Gardiner's         As  Orvieto  could  uot  supply  their  diminished  wardrobe, 

interview 

with  the        they  had  to  remain  at  home  while  their  garments  were 
^P®'  «  at  the  making."     Borrowing  was  out  of  the  question, 

as  few  men  in  Orvieto  had  "  more  garments  than  one." 
They  found  his  Holiness  in  the  dilapidated  palace  of 
the  Bishop,  and,  before  reaching  his  privy  chamber, 
had  to  pass  through  three  rooms,  "aU  naked  and  un- 
"  hanged,  the  roofs  fallen  down,  and,  as  we  can  guess, 
"  thirty  persons,  riffraff  and  other,  standing  in  the  cham- 
"  ber  for  a  garnishment."^  On  Monday,  the  25th,  after 
dinner,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the 
Pope  in  his  bed-chamber.  When  Gardiner  had  explained 
the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  directed  the  Pope's 
attention  to  the  defects  in  the  dispensation  and  com- 
mission, the  Pope  replied,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  amend  them,  he  must  dissemble  until  Italy 
was  pacified:  "And  whereas  it  was  declared  how  your 
Grace  (Wolsey)  being  advertised  that  his  Holiness 
somewhat  stayed  in  expedition  of  the  King's  desire, 
"  for  that  it  was  showed  him  that  the  matter  (the 
"  divorce)     was    set     forth    without    your    consent    or 


1  pp.  1808,  1812. 
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knowledge,  and  you  begged  us  to  protest  of  your  A.D.  1528. 
sincerity  and  mind  concerning  the  merits  and  the 
qualities  of  the  gentlewoman  (Anne  Boleyn) — ^the  Pope 
'^  said  all  such  protestation  was  needlessi  for  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  King  would  be  led  by  any  un- 
due (improper)  affection,  —  and  he  desired  to  see  the 
King's  labour  and  study  in  the  matter.  He  added, 
he  did  not  believe  the  report  that  you  were  not  privy 
to  it,  or  that  anything  of  so  high  consequence  would 
be  set  forth  without  your  advice.  But  he  confessed 
^'  that  the  report  had  made  him  waver  until  he  had 
"  ascertained  the  truth." 

Next  day  they  presented  the  King's  book  to  the  Pope. 
He  began  to  read  it  standing  awhile.  Then  sitting 
upon  a  form  covered  with  an  old  coverlet,  not  worth 
twenty  pence,  he  read  the  preliminary  epistle,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  touching  the  law,  without 
suffering  any  one  to  assist  him.  Ck)mmenting  upon  it, 
as  he  turned  the  leaves,  he  greatly  commended  it,  said 
he  would  keep  it,  and  read  it  at  leisure;  and  as  the 
preliminary  epistle  was  directed  to  Wolsey  and  other 
prelates,  he  inquired  for  their  answer.  The  ambassadors 
replied  that  **  there  was  none,  but  he  might  infer  the 
"  answer  from  Wolsey's  letters."  Then  he  demanded 
whether  the  King  had  ever  broken  the  matter  to  the 
Queen.  They  replied  in  the  aflBrmative,  adding  that  she 
was  content  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 
Next  he  inquired  whether  Wolsey  would  be  objected  to 
as  suspect,  "for  that  by  answering  the  King's  epistle 
"  and  delivering  your  mind,  you  had  given  sentence 
'*  beforehand,  and  could  not  be  considered  indifferent." 
This  was  an  objection  they  had  not  anticipated,  and 
it  was  not  very  easily  parried.  In  the  evening  they 
had  an  interview  with  cardinal  St.  Quatuor,  and  suc- 
ceeded apparently  in  persuading  him  that  the  commission 
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A.D.  1528.   devised  in  England  was   agreeable  to  the    canon  law. 
Returning  to  the  Pope,  on  Wednesday,  they  found  him 
unwilling    to   discuss  the    commission,  as   St.   Quatuor 
was  imwell.    Their  proposal  for  despatching  Campeggio 
to  England    was  heard  with  ill-concealed  dislike; — still 
more   their    pretext,     ^'for    componing    peace   between 
**  princes;" — ^though,   says  Gardiner,  the  Pope  had  re- 
ceived a  similar  proposition  from  the  Emperor,   as  "he 
"  finally    admitted."      The   next    day  they  found    St. 
Quatuor  with  his  Holiness,  and  in  another  comer  of  the 
room  three  more  cardinals.      As  they  entered,  the  Pope 
withdrew  to  a  little  study  used  for  a  sleeping  apartment, 
and  ordered  stools  to  be  brought;  then  seating  himself 
on  one  of    them,  with  his   back  to  the  wall,  he  com- 
manded the  rest  to  sit  round  him.    They  proceeded  to 
discuss  the    commission,  Gardiner  acting   as    the   chief 
speaker,  and  answering  all  objections,  in  Latin,  for  the 
space  of  four  hours.    The  debate  lingered  on  from  day 
to  day,  the  Pope    urging  them,  on   the  plea  of  infor- 
mality, to  accept  a  general  commission   in  lieu  of  the 
one  which   they   required ; — Gardiner   insisting   that  if 
the  Pope  and  his  advisers  objected  merely  on  a  point  of 
form,   and  the    King  could  obtain  no  more  favor  from 
them  than  an  ordinary  person,  he  would  take  the  remedy 
into  his  own  hands,  and  not  suflfer  his  cause  to  be  de- 
cided  by  men  whose    hearts  had  already  prejudged  it. 
Overawed  by  the  passionate  boldness  of  these  words,  the 
Pope  professed  his  willingness  to  satisfy  their  request  as 
soon  as  he  had   consulted  the  cardinals  De  Monte  and 
Ancona.^    This  despatch  was  sent  home  by  lord  Roch- 
fort's  priest,  who  seems  to  have  been  continually   em- 
ployed in  these  negociations. 
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1  pp.  1819  and  1837. 

2  Probably   Cranmer.     When   Barlow   is   meant   he  is  mentioned    by 


name. 
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The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  1st  of  April.  A.D.  1528. 
Gardiner  pressed  for  instant  decision,  but  the  Pope,  as  Gardiner 
usual,  hung  back,  declaring  he  must  tarry  for  the  advice  a^^edgion^ 
of  his  lawyers.  Admitting  as  he  was  willing  to  admit 
the  King's  arguments,  the  cause  he  said  must  come 
before  the  world,  and  therefore  his  advisers  must  be 
satisfied  in  the  course  to  be  pursued.  He  was  sorry  to 
confess  that  he  was  no  canonist.  They  urged  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  what  the  world  might  say, 
but  decide  for  himself,  especially  as  he  had  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  King's  petition.  The  dispute 
now  turned  upon  the  point  whether  they  should  have  a 
commission  in  the  exact  terms  submitted  by  Wolsey  to 
the  Pope,  which  would  have  been  summary  and  final, 
or  a  general  commission,  which  could  not  take  effect 
without  the  Pope's  subsequent  confirmation.  Gardiner 
and  his  fellows  clung  tenaciously  to  the  first;  the 
Pope  and  his  advisers  insisted  on  the  second,  urging 
that  the  other  was  unusual  and  informal,  and  that  the 
King  himself  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  as  the  Queen 
might  object  to  Wolsey,  it  would  be  as  well  if  the 
Cardinal  ^'  meddled  not  as  a  judge  in  this  matter." 
The  point  was  contested  with  great  firmness  by  Gar-  Will  not  give 

w&v 

diner,  and  with  an  intrepidity  of  language  and  manner 
to  which  the  Pope  had  never  been  accustomed.  So  far 
from  condescending  to  flatter,  he  worked  upon  the  fears 
and  hesitating  temper  of  Clement  VII.  He  desired 
the  Pope  and  aU  who  were  present  to  note  what  he 
had  to  say  of  the  Papal  authority,  assuring  them,  in 
the  most  undisguised  language,  that  if  they  wavered 
in  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue,  it  would  be  said 
that  they  either  would  not  or  could  not  give  a  satis- 
factory reply.  If  they  could  not  point  out  the  right 
way  to  the  wanderer — ^a  task  entrusted  to  them  by  God 
—  specially  to  a  prince  from  whom  they  had  received 
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A.D.  1528.  SO  many  obligations — ^the  world  would  exclaim  against 
their  cunning  and  dissimulation,  for  they  promised 
much,  and  performed  nothing.  England,  he  remarked, 
had  a  special  claim  on  the  Pope  for  counsel ;  and  if  it 
were  refused,  the  king  and  the  lords  of  England  would 
be  driven  to  think  that  Gk)d  had  taken  away  from  the 
Holy  See  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  would  go  over  to 
their  opinion  who  thought  that  Pontifical  laws,  which 
were  not  understood  by  the  Pope  himself,  might  as 
well  be  committed  to  the  flames.  The  Pope  sighed — 
Their  dis-  s^id  he  was  not  learned, — ^the  more  the  pity.  He  must 
WoSy!'"'*^  be  ruled  by  the  lawyers,  who  objected  to  then-  demands. 

And  though  it  was  a  saying  of  the  canonists  that 
the  Pope  had  aU  laws  locked  up  in  the  cabinet  of 
his  breast  {quod  Pontifex  habet  omnia  jura  in  scrinio 
pectoris),  to  his  misfortune  he  must  confess  that  Grod 
had  never  given  him  the  key  wherewith  to  open  it. 
Who  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  temper  of  a  Pope  ftat 
could  thus  take  refuge,  after  four  hours  of  incessant 
badgering,  in  a  witticism  conceived  at  his  own  expence  P 
Able  a  disputant  as  was  Gardiner,  and  there  were  few 
abler,  the  imperturbable  good  humour  of  Clement  was 
more  than  a  match  for  all  his  energy  and  his  elo- 
quence. 

It  was  hopeless  to  insist,  so  G^ardiner  and  the  rest 
fell  back  on  the  other  alternative  of  a  general  conmiis- 
sion  in  terms  less  stringent  than  had  been  devised  in 
England.  When  the  first  was  demanded,  this  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  by  the  Papal  advisers  as  the  wiser 
alternative ;  but  when  that  was  abandoned,  this  also 
was  contested,  "  We  were  always  told,"  says  Gardiner, 
*'that  it  should  be  of  our  own  devising.  But  when 
"  it  was  drawn  and  submitted  to  them,  every  one  had 
**  some  fault  to  find.  One  thought  the  matter  was 
"  good,  but  the  style  was  too  ornate ;  another,  that  the 
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"  whole  was  inadmissible.  Another  complained  of  the  A.D.  1528. 
**  beginning,  and  proposed  to  substitute  a  diflferent  one 
"  of  his  own  composition."  In  Gardiner's  homely 
phrase,  "they  praised  the  present  flavor  of  the  meat, 
"  but  blamed  the  cooking."  In  the  end  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  Cardinals  present, 
who  promised  not  to  introduce  too  many  altera- 
tions ;  but  when  the  amended  draft  was  submitted 
to  Grardiner,  he  found  in  it  so  many  changes,  and 
none  for  the  better,  that  he  broke  out  into  violent 
protestations  against  the  deceit.  "And  here,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "began  a  new  tragedy,"  each  party 
unreservedly  charging  the  other  with  dissimulation. 
He  fell  sharply  on  Gambara,  accusing  him  of  luring 
ambassadors  to  BK)me,  as  men  do  hawks,  by  exhibit- 
ing flesh  upon  their  fists.  Grambara  retorted,  that  he 
had  done  no  more  than' his  commission  required.  After 
further  bickering,  Gardiner  exclaimed,  that  when  he 
should  have  to  report  what  sort  of  friends  the  King 
found  in  the  Papal  court,  he  would  abandon  it ;  and  the 
Apostolic  See,  now  tottering,  would  collapse  entirely,  to 
the  applause  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  world.  "At 
"  these  words,  the  Pope's  Holiness,  casting  his  arms 
"  abroad,  in  great  agitation,  bade  them  put  in  the  words 
"  contended  for;  and  therewith  walked  up  and  down 
the  chamber,  casting  now  and  then  his  arms  abroad, 
the  rest  of  us  standing  in  great  silence." 
After  aU  "  these  tempests "  they  came  at  last  into 
stiU  water.  The  commission  was  granted  for  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio  to  try  the  cause,  the  Pope  expressing 
his  hope  that  what  he  had  done  would  satisfy  the  King, 
for,  as  things  then  stood,  this  concession  would  be  con- 
strued into  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  the  Em- 
peror.    It  did  not  satisfy  Gardiner   entirely.^    He   was 

1  p.  1857. 
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A.D.  1528.    outwitted,   notwithstanding  his  quicknesSi   ability,   and 

decision.^ 
Foxe  returns      Foxe  was  despatched  to  England  with   the  dispensa- 
commission     tion^  and  commission.    Till  this  time,  under  whatever 
to  England    disguises  the  King  may  have  vetted  his  intercourse  with 

Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  now  cast  them  aside  entirely.  The 
letters  he  addressed  to  her  during  her  occasional  absence 
from  court  were  conceived  in  a  style  of  gross  familiarity, 
by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  "pudicity"  of  the  writer  or  the  receiver  of 
them.  Either  she  had  disguised  her  previous  resent- 
ment or  she  stood  on  better  terms  with  the  Cardinal. 
"  I  thank  your  good  Grace,"  writes  Sir  Thomas  He- 
neage,  *Hhat  it  pleaseth  you  to  write  to  so  poor  a 
*^  man  as  I  am ;  and  also  Mistress  Anne  in  like 
<<  manner  thanketh  your  Grace  for  your  kind  and  far 
"  vorable  writing  unto  her.***  On  another  occasion  he 
writes,  *'  Mr.  Carre  (Carey,  her  sister's  husband)  and  Mr. 
''  Brown  are  absent,  and  there  is  none  here  but  Norris 
^'  and  myself  to  attend  the  King  in  his  bedchamber, 
and  keep  his  pallet.  Every  afternoon,  when  the  weather 
is  fair,  the  King  rides  out  hawking,  or  walks  in  the 
park  (at  Windsor),  not  returning  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Today,  as  the  King  was  going  to  dinner.  Mistress 
'<  Anne  spoke  to  me,  saying  she  was  afraid  you  had 
forgotten  her,  as  you  had  sent  her  no  token  (present). 
I  was  requested  by  my  lady  her  mother  (lady  Eliza- 
beth Boleyn)  to  give  her  a  morsel  of  tunny ;  she  said 


^  Throughout  the  whole  discussion  Gardiner  spoke  ex  tempore  in  Latin  ; 
and  the  readiness,  precision,  and  force  of  his  language  convey  a  very  high 
idea  of  his  ability  and  scholarship. 

^  In  reference  to  the  dispensation  there  had  been  no  dispute.  The  Pope 
passed  it,  says  Foxe,  without  alteration.  S<^o  his  letter,  p.  1871.  Foxe 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  dispensation 
depended  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  commission. 

3  p.  1806. 
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"  she  had  spoken  to  Forrest  to  ask  you  for  it a.d.  1528. 

"  Tonight  the  King  sent  me  down  with  a  dish  to  Mis- 

'*  tress  Anne  for  her  sapper she  wished  she  had 

**  some  meat  from  you,  as  carps,  shrimps,  or  others.  I 
'^  beseech  your  Grace  pardon  me  that  I  am  so  bold  to 
"  write  unto  your  Grace  hereof.  It  is  the  conceit  and 
"  mind  of  a  woman.*'^ 

On  his  arriyal  in  England  at  the  end  of  April,  Foxe  His  inter- 
hastened  to  Greenwich,  where  he  expected  to  find  Anne 
Wolsey  with  the  King.  He  had  left  two  hours  before.  ^^^^^^^ 
At  which  my  repair,"  he  writes  to  Gardiner,  "the 
King,  being  advertised  of  the  same,  commanded  me 
to  go  omto  Mistress  Anne's  chamber;  who  at  that 
time,  for  that  my  lady  Princess  and  divers  others  the 
Queen's  maidens  were  sick  of  the  small-pox,  lay 
"  in  the  gallery  iq  the  tUt  yard.  And  so  admitted 
unto  her  presence,  after  declaration  made  unto  the 
same  in  generality,  first,  of  such  expeditions  as  were 
"  obtained,  and  sith,  of  your  singular  fidelity,  diligence, 
"  and  dexterity  used,  not  only  in  the  impetration 
"  thereof,  but  also  in  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
"  Legate,  with  your  most  hearty  and  humble  commen- 
*^  dations;  which  she  most  thankfully  received,  and 
'^  seemed  to  take  the  same  most  marvellously  to  heart, 
"  ofttimcs  in  conmiunication  calling  me  Master  Ste- 
"  vens,  with  promise  of  large  recompense  for  your 
"  good  acquittal  in  the  premisses/' 

As  they  were  talking  the  King  came  in,  to  whom  and  with 
Foxe  gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  at  Orvieto; 
first,  touching  the  dispensation,   next  the  commission, 
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^  Heneage  to  Wolsey,  3  March :  p.  1779.  Wolaey  had  considerable 
fisheries  at  Norham.  They  were  leased  to  the  **  men  of  Berwick  "  for 
120/.  per  annum,  '*  besides  sending  20  barrels  of  salmon  yearly  to  London." 
p.  1934. 
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A.D.  1528.   which  could  only  be  obtained  after  long  debate,  though 
erery  eflfort  had  been  used  to  procure  it  in  the  first  form 
as  devised  in  England;   failing  in  this  attempt^  he  in- 
formed the  King  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  one  of  a 
less  stringent  character,  drawn  up  by  Gardiner,  embody- 
ing the  most  important  provisions  of  the  first,  with  a 
promise  from  the  Pope  that  he  would  confirm  the  sen- 
tence, and  never  revoke  the  cause.    The  King  seemed 
to    take  these    observations  "marvellously  thankfully, 
and  made  marvellous  demonstrations  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness,  calling  in   Mistress  Anne,  and   causing  me  to 
repeat  the  same  thing  again  before  her." 
Foxe,  with  no  common  generosity,  took  the  opportunity, 
without  any  reserve,  of  attributing  their  success  chiefly 
to  Wolsey's  ktters,  without  which,  he  said,  "  we  should 
"  have  obtained  nothing,  for  that  the  Pope's  Holiness 
shewed  us  it  was  reported  unto  him,  long  before  our 
coming^  that  the  King's  grace  followed  in  this  matter 
privatv/m  aliquem  affectwm^  in  that  she  was  with  child, 
"  and  of    no    such   qualities  as  should  be   worthy   lus 
"  Majesty."    But  Wolsey's  letters  had  proved  so  efiEec- 
tual  that  the  Pope  afterwards  "  leaned  to  justice,  and 
showed  himself  marvellous  prone  and  glad  to  satisfy  the 
King's  requests,   so  far  as   equity  would  support  and 
Visits  Wol-    «  defend  the  same."     In  the  end,  after  highly  commend- 
ing Gardiner's  diligence,  the  King  commanded  Foxe  to 
repair  to  Wolsey.    "Before  I  could  come  to  Durham 
Place,  whereas  my  lord's  Grace  Keth  now,   (the  hall 
of  York  PJace,  with  other  edifices  ^  there,  being  now 
in  building,  my  lord's  Grace  intendiag  most  sump- 
tuously    and    gorgeously    to    repair   and  furnish    the 
same,)  it  was  past  ten  of  the  clock  at  night.    And 
although  my  lord's  Grace  was  then  in  his  bed,  yet, 
understanding  of  my  coming,  it  pleased  his  Grace  to 
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"  admit  me  unto  his  presence/'  More  cautious  and  A.D.  1528. 
sagacious  than  the  rest,  Wolsey  was  less  satisfied 
with  Poxe's  tidings.  He  thought  the  commission 
devised  by  Gardiner  was  scarcely  more  valid  than  the 
first;  but  upon  further  consideration  with  Dr.  Bell, 
he  professed  himself  better  contented,  in  the  presence 
of  lord  Eochford,  Anne's  father.  After  a  meeting 
next  day  with  two  canonists.  Dr.  Wolman  and  Dr. 
Bennet,  all  agreed  that  Gardiner  (as  they  reported  to  the 
King)  had  shown  great  wisdom  and  dexterity  in  con- 
ductiug  the  cause.  **Tet  my  Lord's  Grace,"  con- 
tiQues  Poxe,  "as  of  himself,  by  his  high  wisdom  per- 
"  pending  and  pondering  the  exoneration  of  his  own 
"  conscience,  and  sith  the  consent  ....  of  other  the 
prelates  here,    and,   finally,  the  chances  of   mortality 

willeth  and  desireth  you  eftsoones  to   solicit 

and  move  the  Pope's  Holiness,  and  to  experiment 
with  the  same  all  kinds  of  persuasions  you  possibly 
"  by  your  wisdom  and  rhetoric  can  devise  and  ex- 
"  cogitate,  to  grant  the  commission  decretal "  {i.e.,  con- 
firming the  Legate's  decision)  "in  most  secret  fashion 
"  and  manner."  The  Cardinal's  reasons  are  stated  at 
considerable  length.  They  turn  chiefly  upon  the  greater 
security  which  would  thus  be  obtained  for  their  future 
proceedings.  And  as  Gardiner  was  apt  to  adopt  a  tone 
of  haughtiness  and  severity,  he  is  warned  "to  use  all 
"  goddly  and  dulce  ways,  without  concitating  the  Pope 
"  by  any  sharp  words  of  discomfort." 

Purther,  as  it  was  urged  by  the  lawyers  that  the 
Queen  might  refuse  to  appear,  or  might  appeal  against 
the  sentence,  Gardiner  was  instructed  to  make  secret 
inquiry  whether  this  could  be  done;  and,  if  so,  how 
such  a  refusal  would  affect  their  proceedings;  what 
was   the  remedy;    and  whether,  during  the  appeal,  it 
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A.D.  1528.  would  be  lawful  for  the  parties  to  many  again.  In 
minor  points  connected  with  the  process^  he  was  to 
obtain  the  opiaion  of  learned  men,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  obviating  any  objections  which  might  arise  on 
the  Queen's  part,  of  whose  line  of  defence  the  Cardinal 
had  contrived  to  obtain  some  information.  Glardiner 
was  also  to  inform  himself  how  far,  in  a  case  ^^  of 
"  this  high  consequence,"  for  the  conservation  of  his 
honor,  ^^  or  else  immortal  ignominy  and  slander,  and  the 
"  damnation  of  his  soul,'*  Wolsey,  for  the  discharge  of 
his  conscience,  might  rest  the  King  s  cause  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  granting  of 
the  bull  for  the  dispensation  of  his  marriage  with  his 
brother's  wife,  and  "whether  the  said  ground  be  so 
"  justifiable,  and  of  such  sort,  as  his  Grace  nught  well 
"  build  his  conscience  upon  it,  without  grudge  or  scruple 
"  hereafter."^ 

Whilst  Poxe  was  concluding  this  long  letter,  from 
which  these  details  are  derived,  £*esh  difficulties  had 
been  started  respecting  certain  phrases  in  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  legates.  It 
was  justly  inferred  that  as  an  appeal  must  in  equity 
be  allowed  in  all  such  cases  as  this,  be  the  clauses 
of  the  commission  as  large  as  they  might,  the  hands 
of  the  judges  would  be  tied;  for  the  Queen  could 
always  insist  on  her  right  of  appeal,  "and  so  protract 
"  and  defer  the  decision  of  this  matter,  and  finally 
"  frustrate  the  King's  expectation,  to  the  utter  and 
"  extreme  peril  of  all  those  that  had  intermeddled 
**  in  this  cause."  Gardiner  is,  therefore,  to  write  boldly 
and  freely  according  to  his  learning,  as  the  King 
was  resolved  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  law,  and 
was   also  persuaded  that  if  the  Queen    resorted  to  an 


^  Foxe  to  Gardiner,  11  Maj  1528. 
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appeal  it  would  rather  promote  his  suit  than  otherwise, —  A.D.  1528. 
which  opinion  and  good  conformity  to  justice,  like 
as  it.  has  heen  by  my  lord's  Grace's  high  wisdom,  hy 
*^  little  and  little  instilled  into  the  King* 9  breast,  so  his 
"  Grace  ceaseth  not  daily  to  increase  the  same  by  mar- 
"  vellous  prudent  handling  and  dexterity."     "Insomuch,"  Wolsey's 

energetic 

writes  Foxe,  "that  yesterday,  to  my  great  and  no  less  protestations 
"  joy  and  comfort,  his  Grace  openly,  in  presence  of  Mr.  ^  the  Kkig 
"  Tuke,  Mr.  Wolman,  Mr.  BeU,  and  me,  made  protesta- 
"  tion  to  the  King's  highness,  that  although  he  was 
"  so  much  bound  unto  the  same  as  any  subject  might 
"  unto  his  prince;  and  by  reason  thereof  his  Grace 
was  of  so  perfect ,  devotion,  faith,  and  loyalty  towards 
his  Majesty,  that  he '  could  gladly  spend  goods,  blood,  * 

and  life  in  his  just  causes ;  yet  sith  his  Grace 
(Wolsey)  was  more  obliged  to  God,  and  that  he 
was  sure  he  should  render  an  account  de  operibus 
suia  before  Him,  he  would  in  this  matter  rather  suffer 
his  high  indignation,  yea,  and  his  body  jointly  to 
"  be  torn  in  pieces,  than  he  would  do  anything  in 
this  cause,  otherwise  than  justice  requireth;  ne  that 
his  Highness  should  look  after  other  favour  to  be 
ministered  unto  him  in  this  cause  on  his  Grace's  part, 
"  than  the  justness  of  the  cause  would  bear.  But  if 
the  bull  {i.e.  of  pope  Julius)  were  sufficient,  he  would 
so  pronounce  it,  and  rather  suffer  extrema  qucRque, 
than  to  do  the  contrary,   or  else  contra  conscientiam 
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How  are  we  to  interpret  such  language  as  this  ?    Is  How  to  be 
it  the  rhapsody  of   an  enthusiast    carried   away  by  his  ^^  ^^^ 
own  emotions,  or  the  rhetoric  of    a  politician  simulat- 
ing sentiments  he  did  not  feel  ?    Yet  what  had  Wolsey 
to  gain  by  such  protestations  ?    The  idol  of  his  homage 
may  have  little   deserved   it.     He  may  have  fallen  far 
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A.D.  1528.  below  the  standard  of  true  kingship.  Still,  in  his 
*""  earlier  years,  when  Wolsey  entered  the  King's  service, 
Henry  VIII.  approached  nearer  than  most  soyereigns  to 
the  type  of  that  ideal  Arthur,  in  whom  Englishmen, 
notwithstanding  the  prosaic  elements  of  their  nature, 
were  stiU  willing  to  believe,  when  he 

''  With  lance  in  rest, 
From  spnr  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  ejes  of  ladies  and  of  kings." 

Manly  and  beautiful  in  person  beyond   all    his    con- 
temporaries,—noble  and  kingly  in  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions, — a  most  scrupulous  observer  of  his  religious 
m  duties, — ^learned   and   devout,  gracious  and   magnificent 

above  all  sovereigns  of  his  time,  and,  with  all  his  love 
of  courtliness  and  splendour,  never  forgetting  the  man 
in  the  trappings  of  the  monarch,  there  was  no  one 
who  in  all  respects  so  completely  realized  to  English- 
men their  ideal  of  a  king.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
were  imwilling  to  be  undeceived;  that  it  was  long 
before  they  would  admit  the  existence  of  glaring  faults 
and  vices,  which,  imdeveloped  in  his  youth,  and  con- 
trolled by  better  influences,  were  strongly  and  sharply 
manifested  in  maturer  years.  Hacked  and  distressed  by 
the  Civil  "Wars, — accustomed  to  the  severe,  precise,  and 
suspicious  rule  of  Henry  VII., — ^England  suddenly  sprang 
forth,  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  upon  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  Gayest  among  the  gay,  the  head  and 
centre  of  the  brilliant  throng  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, the  young  King,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and 
beauty,  brave  as  a  paladin,  courteous  as. a  knight  of 
old,  mixed  freely  as  no  sovereign  had  ever  mixed  with 
his  people,  and,  fond  of  popularity,  was  popular  with 
all  classes,  as  no  king  had  ever  been.    Loyalty  was  not 
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a  duty,  but  a  fascinatioii ;  and  not  the  less  because  the  .A.D.  1528, 
older  influences  which  had  divided  or  absorbed  the  zeal 
and  derotion  of  mankind  had  fallen  to  decay.  Popes  and 
Emperors  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity. 
The  Church  produced  no  saints.  Little  art,  and  less 
literature,  existed  to  interest  and  divide  the  thoughts  of 
men.  The  ideal  loyalty  of  the  young  gentry  in  the  court 
of  Elizabeth  was  mixed  with  gallantry  prompted  by  her 
sex.  It  was  somewhat  artificial  at  the  best.  But  the 
loyalty  which  drew  men  round  her  father,  Henry  VIII., 
was  of  an  intenser  kind;  and  though  it  showed  itseK 
in  its  most  passionate  form  in  Wolsey,  to  a  degree  incon- 
sistent with  modem  notions,  it  pervaded  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  all  diversities  of  opinion.  In  the 
light  of  that  loyalty  Englishmen  judged  the  King ;  and 
in  the  light  of  that  loyalty  they  refused  to  condemn  him, 
let  him  do  what  he  would.  Supreme  over  the  wills 
and  consciences  of  his  subjects,  there  was  little  need 
for  any  violent  assertion  of  the  royal  authority.  No 
prelate,  no  noble, — not  even  Fisher  or  More, — ^would  have 
dreamed  of  opposing  his  wishes;  much  less  others  not 
so  firm  in  their  principles,  or  so  disinterested  in  theur 
motives.  If  the  King  then  submitted  his  will  to  the 
laws,  as  he  did  in  this  instance,  that  submission  was 
owing,  imdoubtedly,  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Wolsey, 
not  without  great  diflBlculty  and  great  delicacy. 

Meanwhile  this  apparent  monopoly  of  the  King's  favor 
served  to  expose  bun  more  than  ever  to  the  malicious  in- 
sinuations of  his  enemies.  The  fact  of  his  appearing  to 
be  the  sole  adviser  of  all  measures,  brought  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  all.  "  What  gives  the  Cardinal 
most  anxiety,"  says  Du  Bellay,^  "is  that  those  who 
"  desire  to   catch  him   tripping  are  very  glad  for  the 


1 23  Feb.  1528  :  p.  1756. 
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A.D.  1528,   "  people  to  cry  out,  Murder  1     And  some  would  be  very 

"  glad  if  all  went  wrong,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
"  say,  *See,  these  are  the  fruits  of  my  lord  Legate's 
**  *  doings  1*  Consequently  many  of  those  (Norfolk  and 
Suflfblk,  &c.)  who  cried  out,  when  you  (Montmorenci) 
were  here,  *  We  must  go  and  fight  the  Emperor,*  now 
change  their  note.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  you 
do  what  the  Legate  asks,  he  will  be  able  to  stop  their 
mouths ;  if  not,  however  good  may  be  his  will,  and 
"  great  his  authority,  he  wiU  not  run  the  risk.  For 
'*  it  is  no  small  cost  to  hare  to  support  a  measure  against 
"  the  opposition  of  others,  and  yet  suffer  from  mis- 
"  representation." 
Discontent         In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 

arising  from 

the  French     the  King,  in  conjunction  with  Francis,  had  sent  a  de- 

fiance  to  the  Emperor  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  But  though  war  with  the  Emperor  was  necessary 
for  the  King's  immediate  purpose,  it  was  by  no  means 
palateable  to  the  King's  subjects.  Peace  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy  had  been  long  established  as  a  popular 
maxim.  English  commerce  from  early  times  had  been 
chiefly  confined  to  Spain,  or  the  Flemish  towns  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  even  if  it  could  have  been  speedily  turned 
into  a  new  channel,  there  was  no  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants  to  permit  it.  Wolsey's  attempt  to 
divert  trade  &om  Antwerp  to  Calais,  though  conceived 
with  a  view  to  English  interests,  was  unpopular  with  all 
parties.  English  commerce  with  Spain  was  oppressed  by 
this  defiance  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Flemish  ports  were 
closed  against  it.^  The  declaration  of  war,  justified  by 
the  Cardinal  in  the  Star  Chamber,*  and  defended  with 
his    usual  ability,    was    coldly  heard,    or    accepted  with 

122  Jan.  1528:  p.  1752. 

'  In  this  speech  occurs  a  curious  illustration  of  the  barbarous  slaughter 
of  the  deer  slain  in  hunting.  Describing  the  cruelties  of  the  Emperor's 
soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  their  horrible  atrocities,  Wolsey  compares 
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derision.     "  Some  knocked  other  on  the  elbow,  and  said    A.D.  1528. 

"  softly,  *  Se  lieth^    Other  said,  that  evil  will  said  never 

"  well.     Other  said  that   the  French  crowns  made  him 

"  speak   evil  of   the   Emperor.      The    common   people 

"  much   lamented   that  war   should   arise  between  the 

"  King   and   the   Emperor;    and  especially  'their   con- 

"  sideration  was  because  the  Emperor's  dominions  had 

"  holpen    them    with    com,    and    relieyed    them    with 

"  grain,    when    they    could   have    no    com,    or    little, 

"  out    of   Prance."  > "The   war    with   the 

"  Emperor    was    displeasant,    both    to    merchants    and 

"  clothiers;  for  the  merchants  durst  not  aventure  into  Stoppage  of 

trade. 

"  Spain  sith  April  last  past,  and  now  was  come  the 
"  11th  day  of  March;  wherefore,  aU  broad  cloths, 
"  kersies,  and  cottons  lay  on  their  hands,  insomuch  as 
"  when  the  clothiers  of  Essex,  Kent,  Wiltshire,  Suffolk, 
"  and  other  shires  which  use  cloth-making,  brought 
"  cloths  into  BlackweU  Hall,  of  London,  to  be  sold, 
"  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  few  merchants,  or  none, 
"  bought  any  cloth  at  all.  When  the  clothiers  lacked 
"  sale,  then  they  put  from  them  their  spinners,  corders, 
**  tuckers,  and  such  other  that  live  by  cloth-working, 
"  which  caused  the  people  greatly  to  murmur,  and 
"  specially  in  Suffolk,  for  if  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had 
"  not  wisely  appeased  them,  no  doubt  but  they  had 
"  fallen  to  some  riotous  act.  When  the  Bling's  Council 
"  was  advertised  of  this  inconvenience,  the  Cardinal 
"  sent  for  a  great  number  of  the  merchants  of  London, 
"  and  to  them  said,    'Sirs,  the  King   is  informed  that 

the  sight  to  the  garbage  and  paunches  of  the  deer,  cast  round  about  in  everj- 
quarter  of  the  park,  when  the  King  in  hunting  had  slain  300  of  them. 
Hail,  p.  744. 

1  Hall,  p.  744.      The  reverse  would  have  been  nearer  the  fact ;  but  Hall 

moroly  roppats  the  vulgar  notions  and  misrepresentations  of  his  own  time, 
occasionally  with  additions  of  his  own.  Foxe  borrows  from  Hall,  adding 
darker  colors  and  increasing  confusion. 
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A.D.  1528.    "  *  you   use   not    yourselves   like   merchants,    but   like 

"  *  graziers  and    artificers ;    for  when  the   clothiers   do 
"  *  daily  bring  cloths  to  your  market  for  your  ease,  to 

*  their    great  cost,    and  there  be  ready  to  sell  them, 

*  you  of  your  wilfulness  will  not  buy  them,  as  you 
"  *  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  What  manner  of  men 
"  *  be  you?'  said  the  Cardinal;  *I  tell  you  that  the 
<*  <  King  straitly  commandeth  you  to  buy  their  cloths, 
"  *  as  before  time  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  upon 
"  *  pain  of  his  high  displeasure.' "  The  merchants  de- 
murred to  buying  cloth  they  could  not  sell,  "  *  for  in  all 
"  '  places,'  they  said,  *  our  vent  is  stopped  and  forbid- 
"  *  den.*  *  Well,'  said  the  Cardinal,  *  if  you  will  not 
"  •  buy  the  cloths  at  Blackwell  Hall,  they  shaU  be 
**  *  brought  to  Whitehall,  at  Westminster,  and  so  you 
"  *  of  London  shall  lose  the  liberty,  and  the  King  shaU 
"  *  buy  them  aU,  and  sell  them  to  merchant  strangers.'  "  ^ 

Though  Wolsey  is  exclusively  credited  by  Hall  with 
this  device,  it  was  in  reality  suggested  by  Norfolk,  who 
was  then  at  Stoke  endeavouring  to  appease  the  popular 
discontent.  On  his  assurance  that  English  merchants 
were  not  arrested  in  Spain  or  in  Flanders,  he  had 
induced  the  clothiers  to  continue  their  men  in  employ- 
ment. "If  I  had  not  quenched  that  bruit,"  he  writes 
to  the  Cardinal,  "I  should  have  had  two  or  three 
"  hundred  women  suing  to  me  to  make  the  clothiers 
"  set  their  husbands  and  children  to  work;"  and  he 
urges  Wolsey  not  to  allow  the  London  merchants  to 
leave  so  many  cloths  unsold  in  Blackwell  Hall.*  It 
was  the  object  of  the  London  merchants,  many  of 
whom  were  closely  connected  with  the  Flemings,  and 
shared  strongly  their  national    antipathy  and  jealousy 


1  Hall,  p.  745.  ^  9  March  :  p.  1796. 
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of  the  French,  to  foment  the  popular  discontent.  They  A.D.  1528. 
hoped  that  the  commons,  by  complaining  that  "  they  be 
"  not  half  set  a'  work,"  might  induce  the  King  to  with- 
draw his  defiance  of  the  Emperor.^  Various  untoward  '''^^^'l^^' 
circumstances  contributed  to  the  present  distress.  Bad  bad  harvest, 
seasons,  a  dearth  of  com,  a  general  interruption  of 
industry,  and  enhanced  prices,  augmented  the  murmurs 
of  the  people.  To  ascertain  the  amoimt  of  grain  in  every 
man's  possession,  commissioners  were  sent  into  different 
shires.  The  statutes  against  regrating  were  strictly  en- 
forced. *  Idle  persons  and  vagabonds  were  apprehended, 
and  their  haunts  in  village  ale-houses,  "of  late  very 
much  increased,"  were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand. 
Short-sighted  observers,  as  commonly  happens  in  popular 
discontents,  attributed  the  evils  under  which  the  nation 
languished  to  commercial  disturbances,  or  the  misma- 
nagement of  the  Government,  —  in  other  words,  to 
Wolsey.  But  the  true  causes  were  of  older  date,  were 
much  deeper  and  more  complicated  than  such  crude 
and  simple  notions.  They  have  been  admirably  sum- 
med up  by  some  unknown  contemporary  writer,'  whose 
philosophical  views  would  not  have  disgraced  the  ablest 
political  economist  of  modem  days.  In  a  paper  en- 
titled, "Considerations  as  to  the  deamess  of  aU  manner 
"  of  victuals,"  he  traces  the  evils  of  the  times  to  the 
following  sources:  "1.  In  consequence  of  the  King's 
foreign  wars,  which  had  continued  for  two  or  three 
years.  2.  The  year  in  the  which  the  war  ended 
there  was  a  greater  rot  and  murrain  among  the  cattle 
"  than  had  been  seen  for  40  years  before.  3.  Three  or 
four  marvellously  dry  summers  in  succession  had 
produced  surfeits  among  the  cattle  and  sheep,  owing 
"  to  the  scarcity  of  grass    and  lack  of  hay  and  water. 

1  pp.  1826,  1831.    2  pp.  1608,  1613,  1698.    »  See  p.  1678. 
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4.  In  consequence  of  this  there  had  been  no  fat  cattle  in 
the  common  fields  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas,  as 
there  usually  were.  5.  By  reason  of  the  lack  of  fodder, 
husbandmen  had  fewer  lambs  and  calves ;  and  the  few 
that  were  bred  were  •  hunger-bitten  and  worthless,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  bred  in  pastures.  6.  Formerly,  at 
such  plagues  or  murrains  restraint  was  laid  on  killing 
lambs  and  calves,  but  since  this  dearth  no  such  regu- 
lations had  been  enforced.  7.  Owing  to  the  great 
droughts  in  summer  and  frosts  in  winter,  the  fish  and 
fowl  in  the  fens  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  price  was 
trebled.  8.  Pork  had  become  scarce,  because  of  the 
dearth  of  mast,  peas,  and  beans ;  and  from  the  la<5k  of 
fodder,  the  peas  had  to  be  given  for  food  to  the  horses 
and  beasts ;  nevertheless  many  horses  died.  9.  Dearth 
of  cattle  made  poultry  and  all  white  meat  dear.  10. 
Regraters  and  forestallers  had  raised  the  price  of  cattle, 
so  that  in  Wales,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  North, 
no  graziers  could  buy  fat  or  lean  beasts,  except  at 
third  or  fourth  hand.  11.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
thanked  be  Grod,  all  things  be  as  plentiful  this  day 
as  ever  they  were,  and  are  like  to  be,  if  God  send 
seasonable  weather;  also  if  the  pastures  at  this  day  may 
continue ;  and  then  even  dearth  never  long  continues ; 
for  the  murrain  in  the  common  fields  hardly  attacks 
the  cattle  in  the  pastures  at  all.  The  latter  also 
relieve  the  common  field  again  with  their  breed  of 
cattle,  to  the  increase  of  the  husbands,  and  the  com- 
posing (compost)  of  the  land,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  plenty  of  corn,  which  will  never  be 
scarce  as  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  sheep.  At  the 
time  when  meat  is  scar(?e,  between  St.  Andrew's  tide 
and  Midsummer,  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  out  of 
pastures  and  marshes,   except  the  few  that  are  stall- 
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"  fed.     If  there  were  no  pastures  within  40  or  50  miles   a  D.  1528. 

**  of  London,  the  butchers  could  not  sell  so  cheap,  for 

"  they  bring   up  the  beasts    as    they  want   them,    and 

"  are  put  to  no  charge  for  grass.    The  beasts  lose  little 

"  flesh    by  their  long  journey,    and  do  not  cost  much 

"  for  carriage." 

Such  were  the  sensible  observations  of  this  unknown 
author,  evidently  intended  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of 
his  countrymen,  and  counteract  the  agrarian  schemes  of 
his  own  days — an  epidemic  not  confined  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Then  as  now  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against 
grass  lands,  and  rash  economists  were  intent  on  passing 
laws  for  the  distribution  of  tillage  in  compliance  with 
popular  prejudices. 

Simultaneous  with  this  was  another  grievance.  So  long  And  dis- 
as  nations  must  engage  in  war,  either  for  their  own  de-  soldiers. 
fence,  or  to  protect  the  rights  of  others,  standing  armies 
are  the  most  moral  as  they  are  the  most  economical 
instruments.  As  to  their  greater  efficiency  there  is  no 
dispute.  Armies  raised  by  hasty  levies  from  a  rural 
population  are  among  the  costliest  as  they  are  the  worst 
of  all  political  expedients,  and  certainly  the  deadliest, 
as  the  experience  of  ages  has  testified  again  and 
again.  Disturbing  the  industry  required  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  habituating  the  laborer  to  a  new  and 
irregular  mode  of  life,  returning  him  to  his  village  home 
with  disorganised  habits  and  new  notions,  leaving  him 
to  the  precarious  chance  of  finding  employment,  when 
his  own  place  has  been  already  filled  in  his  absence, — 
the  wars  of  these  ages  were  doubly  wasteful  and  de- 
structive. Disbanded  soldiers,  as  More  shows  in  his 
Utopia,  formed  the  great  mass  of  thieves  and  thriftless 
vagabonds,  whom  no  punishment  could  reclaim, — ^for 
the  most  pressing  of  all  reasons, — ^that  they  must  either 
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A.D.  1528.  starve  or  steal.  They  formed  the  backbone  of  all  the 
riots  and  insurrections  of  the  times, — a  material  ready 
to  explode  in  all  such  disturbances  as  were  now  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Cardinal.  Besides,  the  knowledge 
of  arms  thus  acquired,  the  practice  of  keeping  arms 
ready  for  use  in  every  house,  and  at  every  muster,  in- 
creased the  danger,  and  made  all  such  insurrections  much 
more  difficult  of  repression.  Add  to  this,  as  was  seen 
in  this  instance,  that  the  authors  of  such  disturbances 
were  closely  alhed  in  blood  and  occupation  with  the 
rural  population.  No  jury  would  convict  them;  none 
that  sheltered  would  surrender  or  betray  them. 
Discontent  The  county  of  Kent,  where  the  memory  of  Wat  Tyler 
^^    ®^ '        and  Jack  Cade  still  lingered,  and  was  surrounded  with  a 

romantic  halo  in  the  imagination  of  the  common  people, 
had  ever  been  foremost  and  formidable  in  these  disorders. 
When  the  Amicable  Loan  was  pressed  two  years  before, 
this  county  had  menaced  the  Government,  and  the  mea- 
sure had  to  be  withdrawn  mainly  through  the  opposition 
it  encountered  in  Kent.  But  it  was  not  withdrawn  before 
it  had  produced  a  deep  and  xmpleasant  Impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  When  Wolsey  was  sent  on 
his  mission  to  France  six  months  before,  it  was  one  of 
his  objects,  though  not  avowed,  to  discover  the  temper 
of  the  Kentish  men.  The  report  was  favorable;  to  all 
appearance  the  people  were  tranquil.  But  now  the 
general  distress,  caused  by  want  of  food  and  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  clothiers,  brought  up  their  disorderly 
propensities  to  the  surface.  On  the  14ith  of  April  they 
circulated  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  praying 
him  to  move  the  Eling  to  repay  them  the  amount  of  the 
former  loan,  as  the  Archbishop  had  promised  it  should 
be  refunded,  « seeing  they  were  so  sore  impoverished 
"  by  the  great  dearth  of  com."^     The  same  day  they 

1  p.  1843. 
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sent  a  deputation  to  his  Grace,  and  on  being  asked  by  A.D.  1528. 
whose  summons  they  had  assembled,  "  they  said  poverty 
"  only,  and  they  and  their  neighbours  lacked  meat  and 
money ;  that  no  one  counselled  them,  except  their  own 
minds,  when  complaining  to  each  other."  This,  the 
Archbishop  informed  Wolsey,  was  not  the  fact,  for  some 
among  them  had  acted  ^'  as  summoners ;''  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  make  further  inquiries  for  fear  of  incensing  the 
multitude.  He  reminded  them  of  a  similar  rising  two 
years  ago,  with  which  the  King  was  not  well  pleased. 
They  said  they  hoped  he  would  not  be^  displeased,  but 
would  pity  their  poverty,  as  they  were  his  true  subjects. 
On  the  Archbishop  inquiring  why  they  came  to  him, 
they  replied  because  he  was  the  chief  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  had  most  of  all  "practised  the  loan.*'  On. 
his  promising  to  present  their  petition  to  the  King,  if 
they  abstained  from  unlawful  assemblies,  they  dispersed 
apparently  contented.  "But,"  says  Warham,  "I  hear 
"  that  some  spoke  unfitting  words  after  they  had  been 
"  in  the  town  and  drank  their  full."  ^ 

This  gathering  of  discontented  Kentish  men,  who 
threatened  vengeance  against  those  who  refused  to 
join  them,  was  more  formidable  as  indicating  the  tem- 
per of  the  county,  than  from  its  present  numbers.  But 
such  symptoms  were  not  to  be  neglected  or  removed  by 
feeble  remedies.  "  I  pray  God,  your  Grace,  by  your 
''  high  wisdom,  may  so  provide  that  no  more  speech 
"  be  thereof,"  (that  is,  of  the  loan,)  writes  Norfolk  to 
Wolsey ;  "  for  that  is  more  to  be  feared  than  any  other 
"  thing."*  Norfolk  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing similar  disturbances  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  His 
intrepid  and  resolute  temper  was  more  than  once  suc- 
cessful throughout  the  reign  in  crushing  disturbances, 

1  p.  1850.  a  23  AprU :  p.  1851. 
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A.D.  1528.  which  once  and  again  threatened  the  Crown.  The 
accuracy  of  his  judgment  in  these  matters  could  not 
be  questioned.  Lord  Rochford  and  Sir  Henry  Guilford 
were  immediately  joined  in  commission  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, whose  easiness  of  temper  seemed  rather  to  en- 
courage than,  diminish  the  danger.^  Rapid  measures  of 
repression,  followed  by  indictments  for  high  treason,  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  ringleaders,  crushed  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  bud,  before  it  had  time  to  develope  itself. 
By  the  5th  of  June,  Sir  Richard  Broke,  who  presided  at 
the  sessions  in  Rochester  Castle,  and  sent  a  return  of  the 
persons  attainted,  could  declare,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
that  "  Kent  is  in  good  order,  but  the  old  term  of  jpWw- 
^'  cipiia  obsta  is  executed  upon  the  said  evil-disposed 
"  persons."* 

Wolsey  did  not  fail  to  come  in  for  his  share  of 
popular  abuse,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  partly 
from  dislike*  of  his  political  measures,  partly  fipom 
religious  antagonism.  The  inhabitants  of  Goudhurst 
and  Oranbook,  especially,  distinguished  themselves  for  the 
violence  and  lawlessness  of  their  proceedings.  In  both 
places  there  was  a  flourishing  colony  of  Plemish 
clothiers ;  both  also  were  the  centres  of  correspondence 
with  Tyndall,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
both  were  active  in  disseminating  this  reformer's  writings, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  advocacy  of  Imperialism, 
and  their  virulent  denunciation  of  the  Cardinal  and 
the  English  clergy;  for  Tyndall  was  by  no  means  the 
meek  apostle  he  is  sometimes  represented.  The  deposi- 
tions against  certain  inhabitants  of  these  parts  exhibit 
curious  traits  of  their  feelings  and  notions.  One  Nicholas 
Love  tells  Robert  Banks,*  a  cutler  of  Goudhurst,  that  he 


Wolsey 
threatened. 
The  causes 
of  his  an- 
popularitj. 


1  p.  1867.  2  pp.  1889,  1903. 

3  Love  was  a  fuller,  and  Banks  a  cutler. 
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had  spoken  to  John  Bigg,  a  clothmaker  of  the  same  town,  a.d.  1628. 
to  know  what  the  men  of  London  intended  to  do,  seeing 
they  could  have  no  course  (export)  for  their  cloths. 
On  Sunday,  10th  May,  Robert  Bailey  (a  miller)  said  to 
him,  "We,  with  other  good  fellows,  will  rise  for  the 
"  Oardi[nars  life]."  The  miller  said  to  him  the  same 
"  day.  When  we  have  the  Cardinal,  we  may  not  slay 
"  him,  for  if  we  do  the  land  shall  be  interdicted; 
"  therefore,  if  we  take  him  we  will  bring  him  to  the 
"  seaside,  and  there  will  put  him  into  a  boat,  in  the 
**  which  shall  be  bored  four  great  holes,  and  the  holes 
"  shall  be  stopped  with  pins,  and  so  the  boat  and  he  shall 
"  be  conveyed,  with  folks  being  in  another  boat,  into 
the    sea,    and  when    it  is    there    the    pins  shall    be 

pulled  out,  and  so  sink  him." On  Ascension 

Day,  21st  May,  Nicholas  Love  and  twelve  others  met 
at  Wm.  Grastroft's  or  Gastrode's,  shoemaker,  and  pro- 
posed to  go  to  Sir  Alexander  Culpepper's  house,  at 
Bedgebury,  and  there  take  his  harness,  and  that  of  other 
gentlemen.  Robert  (Bailey)  the  miller  told  them  that 
John  Freeman  (shoemaker),  of  Cranbrook,  did  say  that 
when  B/obert  of  Eidsdale  made  a  proclamation,  he  used 
a  cry,  which  was  .this :- 

"  Who  made  this  cry  ? 
Robert  of  Redsdale,  Jack  Straw,  and  L" 

**  In  his  journey  (insurrection)  he  left  the  gentlemen 
and  justices  of  the  peace  behind  him,  who  beheaded 
him  on  his  return;    but  if  he  had  taken  the  gentle- 

^'  men  with  him  and  beheaded  them,  he  might  have 

"  ruled  all  at  his  will."^ 

With    this    discontent    of  the    laboring   populations,  Bepresses 
suffering  from  interrupted    employments   and  bad  har- 
vests,   other   causes  combined    to  aggravate   their  dis- 

1  See  p.  1893. 
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A.D.  1528.    like   of   the  OardinaL     By  his  preference  of  a   French 

to  an  Imperial  alliance — a  preference  forced  upon  him 
hy  the  King's  anxiety  for  a  divorce, — ^he  had  brought  into 
one  channel  all  the  elements  of  unpopularity  which  were 
now  setting  steadily  against  him.    For  the  first  time  in 
his  career,  he  had.  taken  active  steps  for  the  repression  of 
heresy,  as  it  was  then  called.    Before  the  year  1528  he 
he  had  been  indifferent,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
More,  to  the  advance  of  Lutheran   opinions.     ESs  se- 
lection of  scholars    and   lecturers  for  his  new  colleges 
at    Oxford   and  Ipswich   had    been  chiefly  made  from 
those    who   were   infected   with    the   new   learning,  as 
it  was   called;    at  all    events,  from   the   rising   young 
men   of    ability    in    both   universities,   whose   Lutheran 
tendencies  were  scarcely  considered  by  him  as  any  dis- 
qualification.    He  was  much  less  concerned  than  any 
other  statesman  or  prelate  of  the  time,  to  suppress  diver- 
sities of  religious   opinion  by  the  secular  arm,  rightly 
judging   that   the  most  effectual  way  of   meeting    the 
evil  would  be  the  diffusion  of  education;  and  that  so- 
cieties of  scholars  supplied  with  ample  endowments,  and 
means  for    study,   as  in  his  College   at  Christ  Church, 
would  prove  a  more  effectual  support,  of  the  Faith  than 
violent  repression,  or  monastic  institutions,  which  had  now 
fallen  far  behind  the   necessities  of   the   age.     Puritan 
writers  condemn  his  worldly  pomp  and  splendor,  his  arro- 
gance and  his  ambition ;  but  the  charge  of  persecution  is 
scarcely  heard,  and  never  in  his  earlier  years.     But  now 
a  much  more  determinate  effort  was  made  to  suppress  and 
persecute  heresy.    His  legatine  authority  was  employed 
in  purging  the  realm  of  false  doctrine,  and  in  punishing 
those  by  whom  it  was  disseminated.    The  reason  is  ob- 
vious.   The  knowledge  of  Lutheranism  came  not  to  this 
country  directly    from    Germany,    but    indirectly    from 
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Flanders.  Throughout  the  populous  towns  of  Elanders  A.D.  1528. 
it  had  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  Brabant 
had  already  its  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  new  Faith 
before  that  Faith  was  even  heard  of  here.  Antwerp, 
Mechlin,  and  Brussels  were  seething  centres  of  Luther- 
anism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms ;  but  Antwerp,  Mech- 
lin, and  Brussels  were  the  great  marts  of  prohibited 
books,  and  the  chief  haunts  of  English  commerce;  not 
merely  on  their  own  account,  but  for  Spain.  English 
broad  cloths  could  not  be  manufactured  without  Spanish 
oils,  or  find  a  ready  sale  except  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Emperor.  Intercourse,  then,  with  the  Flemings,  and 
through  Flemings  tainted  with  Lutheranism,  active  pro- 
selytizers,  and  secret  vendors  of  Lutheran  books,  which 
fetched  enormous  prices  because  they  were  contraband, 
was  of  the  most  intimate  kind.  In  every  great  manu- 
facturing town  throughout  England,  Flemish  settlers  were 
to  be  found,  carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade  with  their 
countrymen  abroad,  to  whom  the  recent  policy  of  Wolsey 
was  in  all  respects  unpalatable,  as  it  was  hostile  to  their 
interests.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  dissemination 
of  TyndaU's  works,  actively  carried  on  by  the  Flemings, 
in  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
awaken  feelings  unfavorable  to  the  Church,  its  riches, 
and  splendid  ceremonial,  of  which  the  Cardinal  was 
the  chief  representative.  So  far  as  such  works  roused 
men  to  more  stem  and  serious  thoughts,  it  may  have 
been  so.  But  very  few  of  the  laboring  classes,  or 
even  of  their  superiors,  could  read,  still  less  purchase 
Tyndall's  writings.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
nation,  which  at  first  regarded  with  indulgence,  if  not 
with  delight,  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  new  reign, 
was  now  beginning  to  regard  it  with  far  less  complacency. 
Not  only  censorious  judges  and  enemies  of  the  Cardinal 
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A.D.  1528.    were  ready  to  connect  this  magnificence  with  his  personal 

influence,  and  condemn  it  as  unbecoming  his  spiritual 
office;  but  in  the  pressing  evils  and  necessities  of  the 
times,  the  increase  of  vagabondism,  the  distress  of  the 
laboring  classes,  frivolities  once  tolerated  and  admired  now 
seemed  intolerable  to  the  altered  temper  of  the  nation. 
A  more  frugal,  prosaic,  and  commercial  element  was 
daily  gathering  strength  and  ascendancy,  and  found 
itself  more  in  conformity  with  the  severe,  rigid,  and 
economic  spirit  of  Protestantism,  than  with  the 
sumptuous  ritual  of  the  ancient  Church,  or  the 
dazzling  amusements  of  the  Court. 

Suppresses        jphis  unpopularity  of  the  Cardinal  was  increased  by 

the  smaller  r  r  j  j 

monasteries,   bitter  hostiUty  from  another  and  very  opposite  quarter. 

The  suppression  of  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller 
religious  foundations  for  his  colleges  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  roused  the  indignation  of  all  who  were 
interested  in  their  preservation.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  conversion  of  the  small  and  decayed  monastic 
houses,  encumbered  with  debt,  badly  administered,  -  and 
the  source  of  great  scandal  from  the  absence  of  efficient 
discipline,  would  scarcely  have  been  regarded  by  any 
class  with  displeasure.  They  had  long  ceased  to  be 
the  great  centres  of  religious  thought  or  devotion. 
They  justified,  in  many  respects,  the  growing  complaints 
of  the  Reforming  party,  that  they  were  no  better  than 
resorts  of  idleness,  whose  inmates  spent  their  lives  in 
gossiping  and  indolence,  regardless  of  any  higher  purpose. 
But  even  those  who,  like  More  and  Erasmus,  laughed  at 
monks  and  religious  men,  were  not  prepared  for  the 
suppression  of  monasticism.  Partly  from  the  dislike  of 
change,  partly  from  xmwiUingness  that  the  revenues  of 
these  houses  should  be  diverted  from  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  were  spent  to  the  support  of  distant  colleges. 
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Wolsey's  conversion  of  them  into  educational  endowments   A.D.  1528. 
was  regarded  generally  with  disfavor.    The  monks  might 
not  be   very    strict    ascetics,    but    they   were    pleasant 
neighbours  and  easy  landlords.    It  was  their  interest  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  those  around  them;  to  avoid 
litigation ;  to  oflfer  shelter  and  hospitality,  not  only  to  the 
poor,  but  to  the  traveller,  in  seasons   and  places  where 
no  other  shelter  could  be  had.      A  corrody  or  pension 
in  a  religious  house  was  a  convenient  way  of  making 
provision  for   a  poor    relative  or   deserving  dependent. 
Their  officers  as  well  as  their   tenants  had  easy  times, 
for  the  religious  were  neither  hard  masters  nor  exact- 
ing proprietors.      The    numerous    petitions   from  great 
men,  found  among  these  papers,  for  monastic  steward- 
ships, rents,  and  offices,  show  clearly  how  much   these 
things   were   coveted   by  the   laity.      In  fact  the  em- 
barassments  of  the  religious  had  risen  mainly  from  the 
carelessness  with  which  their  property  was  administered 
by  men  who  did  not  imderstand  their  business,  or  were 
unwilling  to  demand  the  utmost  value.     In  rural  England 
there  is    no    greater   art   of  popularity,  there    is  none 
which   places  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  more  agreeable 
footing,  or,  in  the  long  run,  is  more  ruinous  to  both. 
So  long  as  prices  in  general  remained  unaltered,   and 
seasons  were  favorable,  tenants  and  landlords  experienced 
no  pressure, — especially  in  the  minor  monasteries,  where 
the  monks  or  the  nuns  had  ceased  to  incur  expences  for 
improvements,  or  even  for  necessary  repairs.     But  when 
distress  arose,  when  a  new  burthen  was  beginning  to  be 
felt,  when  not  merely  from  the  extension  of  commerce 
and    the    rise  of  prices,   but  from  loans,   benevolences, 
and  other  imposts  required  for  the  increasing  expences 
of  government,  money  grew  scarce,  such   good  old  days 
and  slip-shod  usages  drew  to  an  end.      To  save  them 

^^'  a  a  • 
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A.D.  1528.  for  some  useful  purpose  before  they  were  entirely  wasted, 
their  suppression  was  an  act  of  necessity.  Not  the  less 
was  it  regarded  with  dislike.  It  introduced  much  mor& 
rigid  landlords — ^it  increased  rents — ^it  extinguished  easy 
masters  who  maintained  a  society  superior  to  those  about 
them ;  were  the  advisers,  teachers,  apothecaries  of  the 
place,  and  kept  a  pMn  and  open  table  for  all  comers. 
They  may  not  have  been  learned;  they  may  not  have 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  times,  still  less  been  able  to 
cope  with  the  Bible-logic  and  acrid  dialectics  of  the 
rising  and  earnest  Puritan,  or  reHgious  knight  errant, 
girded  with  a  new  sword,  to  cut  down  men  and  things 
less  earnest,  rigid,  and  serious  than  himseK.  Small 
men  they  were,  it  is  true,  taking  interest  in  and 
contented  with  small  things/  The  time  of  great  saints 
like  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Bonaventure,  had 
ceased  from  among  them,  never  to  return.  StiD  their 
displacement  was  keenly  felt,  not  only  for  itself,  but  as 
a  wamiog  to  similar  foundations,  too  strong  and  too 
powerful  to   be   suppressed.      But  what    could    not    a 


1 *'  And  then  go  forth  and  pass 

Down  to  the  little  thorp  that  lies  so  close, 
And  almost  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls — and  mingle  with  our  folk ; 
And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs, 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep, 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearts, 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives^ 
And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings-in. 
And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place. 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away  : 
Or  lulling  random  squabbles  when  they  rise, 
ChafiTerings  and  chatterings  at  the  market-cross, 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world  of  mine, 
Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  their  eggs  *'— 


—The  Holy  Grail. 
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cardinal  do  who  was  armed  with  two  swords,  and  espe-    A.D.  1528. 
oially  such  a  cardinal  as  Wolsey  ? 

Moreover,  the  agents  employed  in  the  suppression  were  His  agents 
not  men  who  exercised  their  functions  meekly,  or  even 
with  scrupulous  integrity.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Allen,  a 
hard  astute  man,  like  his  fellow  Cromwell,  had  been 
apparently  trained  to  business,  was  afterwards  made 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  where  his  imperiousness  and  ra- 
pacity brought  him  to  a  violent  end.  Of  Cromwell  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career,  his  accessibility  to  bribes  and  presents  in  the 
disposal  of  monastic  leases,  was  notorious.  When  Wol- 
sey, who  was  then  at  Amiens,  proposed  to  send  Allen 
on  a  message  to  the  King,  Knight  wrote  to  him,  "  In 
case  Mr.  Aleyn  be  not  departed  hitherwards  in  (on) 
your  message,  or  may  be  in  time  revoked,  your  Grace 
"  might  use  better  <my  about  you  for  your  mesaage  unto 
the  King  than  him.  I  have  heard  the  King  and 
noblemen  speak  things  incredible  of  the  acts  of  Dr. 
Aleyn  and  Cromwell,  a  great  part  whereof  it  shaD 
be  expedient  that  your  Grace  do  know."^  And  though 
the  Cardinal  could  know  nothing  of  the  indirect  pro- 
ceedings of  his  officers,  he  was  credited  with  all  their 
misdoings,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  author  of  their 
unjust  and  harsh  exactions.  So  men  looked  askance 
upon  him, — even  those  who  a  few  months  before  would 
have  joined  with  More  and  Erasmus  in  ridiculing  the 
monks  who  hated,  or  at  least  seemed  to  hate,  the  new 
learning,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  the  old  order. 

Whilst    the    Cardinal's    enemies    were    thus    eagerly  Thesweat- 

.        ing  sickness 

anticipating  his  fall  from  the  giddy  enunence  on  which  re-appears. 

^  19  Aug.  1527. :  State  Papers,  i.  261.     This  is  the  more  remarkable 
after  Wolsej's  exculpation  of  himself  some  time  before.     lb.  p.  155. 
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A.D.  1528.    he    stood,    a  terrible  calamity  swept   over   the  nation, 

threatening  destruction  alike  to  him  and  them*  Amidst 
the  fetix  de  Joie  for  a  treaty  of  intercourse  recently 
concluded  with  Flanders,^  and  the  amorous  epistles  of 
Henry,  the  sweating  sickness  made  its  terrible  appear- 
ance with  greater  severity  than  before.  This  time  its 
ravages  extended  to  the  Court  and  the  upper  classes, 
and  the  brevity  of  its  attacks  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  their  violence.  "This  sweat,"  observes 
Du  Bellay,  "which  has  made  its  appearance  within 
"  these  four  days,  is  a  most  perilous  disease.  One 
has  a  little  pain  in  the  head  and  heart,  suddenly 
a  sweat  breaks  out,  and  a  doctor  is  useless;  for 
"  whether  you  wrap  yourseK  up  much  or  little,  in  four 
"  hours,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  three,  you  are 
"  despatched  without  languishing,  as  in  those  trouble- 
"  some  fevers.  However,  only  about  two  thousand  have 
"  caught  it  in  London.  Yesterday  going  to  swear  the 
"  truce,  we  saw  them  as  thick  as  flies  rushing  from 
"  the  streets  and  shops  into  their  houses  to  take  the 
"  sweat,  whenever  they  felt  ill.  I  found  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Milan  leaving  his  lodgings  in  great  haste 
because  two  or  three  had  been  suddenly  attacked. 
In  London,  I  assure  you,  the  priests  have  a 
better  time  of  it  than  the  doctors,  except  that  the 
latter  do  not  help  to  bury.  If  the  thing  goes  on 
com  will  soon  be  cheap.  It  is  twelve  years  since 
there  was  such  a  visitation,  when  there  died  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  persons  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this  has  begun.  The  Legate 
[Wolsey]  had  come  for  the  term  [to  Westminster], 
but  immediately  bridled  his  horses  again,  and  there 
"  will  be  no  term."  * 

1  p.  1922.  a  Du  Bellay,  18  June :  p.  1924. 
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A  few  days  afterwards  the  same  ambassador  writes :    A.D.  1528. 

The  King  keeps  moving  about  for  fear  of  the  plague. 

Many  of  his  people  have  died  of  it  in  three  or  four 

"  hours Of  40,000  attacked  in   London   only 

"  2,000  are  dead,  but  if  a  man  only  put  his  hand 
"  out  of  bed  during  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes  as 
"  stiff  as  a  pane  of  glass.'*^  No  remedies  were  effec- 
tive^  and  the  most  opposite  treatments  were  equally 
unsuccessfcd.  The  terror  it  occasioned  was  more  fatal 
than  the  disease  itself:  children,  in  consequence,  were 
less  affected  by  it  than  persons  of  riper  age.  It  raged 
mainly  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Out  of  England  it  was  imknown,  nor  was 
the  infection  carried  by  merchants  or  others  into  foreign 
parts.  Among  the  sufferers  was  Bryan  Tuke,  the  King's 
secretary,  one  of  the  few  persons  admitted  at  the  time 
into  the  King's  presence.  He  has  described  his  own 
symptoms  on  the  occasion  to  Peter  Vannes,  Wolsey's 
Italian  secretary.  He  teDs  Vannes  that  his  wife  has 
passed  the  sweat,  but  is  very  weak,  and  an  eruption  has 
broken  out  about  the  mouth.  He  adds,  that  he  puts 
away  the  sweat  from  himself  nightly,  though  other 
people  imagined  they  would  kill  themselves  if  they  did 
the  same.  He  had  adopted  the  same  practice  during  the 
last  infection,  feeling  sure  that  so  long  as  he  was  not 
sick,  the  sweat  was  rather  provoked  by  the  disposition 
of  the  season,  and  keeping  men  close,  than  by  any 
infection.  "Thousands  have  it,"  he  says,  "from  fear, 
"  who  need  not  else  sweat,  especially  if  they  observed 
"  good  diet.  When  a  man  is  not  sick  there  is  no  fear 
"  of  putting  away  the  sweat  in  the  beginning,  and 
"  before  a  man's  grease  be  with  hot-keeping  molten. 
"  Surely  after  the    grease    is   heated,  it  must  bo  more 

1   30  June:  p.  1941. 
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A,D.  1528.  "  dangerous  for  a  man  to  take  cold  than  for  a  horse, 
"  which  dies  in  such  a  case."  His  opinion  that  the  sweat 
proceeded  mainly  from  terror  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  prevailed  nowhere  except  in  the  King's  do- 
minions. In  France  and  Flanders,  it  was  called  "The 
King  of  England's  sickness,"  and  was  little  regarded. 
People  visited  by  it  at  Calais  did  not  carry  the  infection 
to  Gravelines,  though  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
places  was  frequent.  It  was  spread  mainly  by  report, 
for  if  any  one  passed  from  London  into  the  country,  and 
talked  of  the  sweat,  within  a  few  hours  the  neighbourhood 
was  infected.  In  this  way  it  was  carried  from  Sussex  to 
London,  and  a  thousand  fell  ill  in  one  night,  merely  at 
the  news  of  it.  According  to  the  same  authority  the 
disease  was  occasioned  by  a  distemperature  arising  from 
"  the  moisture  of  years  past  having  so  altered  the  nature 
"  of  our  meats  and  our  bodies  to  moist  humours,  as 
"  disposeth  us  to  sweat."  ....  Tuke  expresses  his  regret 
at  finding  that  the  Cardinal  was  doing  so  much  with  so 
little  assistance,  and  begs  him  not  to  run  into  danger. 
For  himself,  "he  is  in  extreme  perplexity,  and  is  soon 
"  cast  down  by  the  least  transgression  of  his  diet."^ 

Anne  Bo-  On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  June,   Anne  Boleyn,   "one 

l6vn  c&tcnos 

the  infection.  "  ot  the  ladies  of  the  chamber,"   caught  the  infection. 

The  court  was  immediately  broken  up.    The  King  dis- 
lodged in  great  haste,  and  retired  to  Waltham.*    Anne 


i  Tuke  to  Vannes,  14th  July  :  p.  1970. 

'  This,  however,  had  been  already  arranged,  a  day  or  two  before  Anne 
Boleyn's  sickness,  in  apprehension  of  the  sweat.  ^^This  day,''  says 
Heneage,  writing  to  Wolsey,  *'  his  Highness,  like  a  gracious  prince,  hath 
"  received  his  Maker  at  the  Friars  (the  Friars  Observants  in  Greenwich), 
*'  which  was  ministered  to  his  Highness  by  my  lord  of  Lincoln.  ...  His 
''  Highness,  upon  Tuesday  next  (the  16th),  according  to  his  appointment, 
'*  doth  remove  to  Waltham."  On  that  day  Anne  was  taken  with  the 
infection.     See  p.  1912. 
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returned  to  her  father's  house  in  Hever.  The  King  a,d.  1528. 
retained  very  few  of  his  attendants,  and  their  numbers 
were  daily  diminished  by  his  fears  or  suspicion  of  danger. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  lost  his  favorite.  Sir 
William  Gompton,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  offices 
and  appointments  of  every  description,  and  William  Gary, 
the  husband  of  Mary  Boleyn.^  The  Bang  left  Waltham 
for  Himsdon;  then  retired  to  Tittenhanger,  a  small 
house  belonging  to  Wolsey,  where  he  remained  imtil  the 
14th  of  July,  in  a  great  state  of  alarm.  "  The  King," 
writes  Du  Bellay,*  "has  at  last  stopped  twenty  miles 
"  from  here  (London)  at  a  house  buUt*  by  Wolsey, 
<^  finding  removals  useless.  I  hear  he  has  made  his 
^'  will,  and  taken  the  sacraments,  for  fear  of  sudden 
"  death.  However,  he  is  not  ill."*  Whatever  dissatis- 
faction he  might  have  felt  before  against  the  Gardinal 
for  opposing  his  purposes,  all  such  displeasure  had 
now  entirely  passed  away.  He  expressed  his  greatest 
solicitude  for  the  Gardinal's  health,  on  whom  the 
whole  weight  of  public  business  had  now  fallen,  for 
the  rest  of  the  Gouncil   had  dispersed.      He  proposed 


^  pp.  1931-2,  1941.  «  30  June:   1941. 

'  Take  was  employed  in  this  service.  *'  This  morning  I  found  his  Grace 
^'  going  to  the  garden  (at  Tittenhanger),  whither,  bj  conmiandment  of  his 

**  Grace,  I  waited After  his  return,  and  three  masses  heard,  his 

^*  Highness  immediately  called  me  with  him  to  a  chamber  that  his  Grace 
^  pupped  in  apart  (t.e.  without  the  Queen)  .  .  .  and  after  communication 
<'  of  the  good  state  of  this  house  (Wolsej's  house  at  Tittenhanger),  with 
^  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air,  and  how  commodious  it  is  for  such  a  time 
^  of  sickness  as  this  is  ....  his  Highness  delivered  me  the  book  of 
**  his  said  wiU  in  many  points  reformed."  Tuke  to  Wolsey,  21  June, 
State  Papers,  i.  295.  **  I  would  not,"  writes  Russell,  "  for  all  the  good  in 
**  England  but  that  the  King  had  come  to  your  Grace's  house ;  and  this 
**  day  (Sunday,  28th  June,)  he  hath  received  the  good  Lord,  and  so  has 
*^  the  more  part  that  be  about  him,  and  he  rejoices  much  that  he  has  done 
**  so,  and  says  that  he  is  armed  towards  God  and  the  world."  28  June, 
p.  1938.     See  also  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  letter,  p.  1934. 
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A.D.  io28.  to  send  Wolsey  a  copy  of  his  will,  "wherein  your 
"  Grace  shall  see/'  says  Heneage,  "and  perceive  the 
"  trusty  and  hearty  mind  that  he  hath  unto  you,  above 

"  all  men  living.^ Also  he  desireth  your  Grace 

"  that  he  may  hear  every  second  day  from  you,  how  you 
"  do;  for  I  assure  you,  every  morning,  as  soon  as  he 
"  cometh  from  the  Queen,  he  asketh  whether  I  hear 
"  anything  from  your  Grace/'^ 

Nor  were  his  cares  for  Wolsey  confined  to  these  in- 
quiries. When  Tuke  read  to  the  Bang  Wolsey's  letter 
giving  counsel  to  his  Highness  to  avoid  infection,  he 
not  only  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  Oardinal^s  at- 
tention, but,  entering  into  a  long  discourse,  showed  how 
folks  were  taken  by  the  sweat;  how  slight  was  the 
danger  if  proper  precautions  were  adopted ;  how  Mistress 
Anne  (Boleyn)  and  my  lord  of  Rochford  (her  father) 
had  had  it;  what  jeopardy  they  were  in;  how  much 
they  owed  to  the  endeavors  of  Mr.  Butts  (his  second 
physician),  "  who  hath  been  with  them,  and  is  returned." 
In  the  end  he  begged  Wolsey  to  keep  out  of  the  air, — 
follow  his  example  of  having  only  "a  small  and  clean 
"  company,"  and,  over  that,  use  small  suppers,  drink 
little  wine,  take  once  a  week  the  pills  of  B/asis,  "  with 
"  more  good,  wholesome  counsel  by  his  Highness,  in 
"  most  tender  and  loving  manner  given  unto  your 
"  Grace."  *  On  another  occasion  he  sends  the  Cardinal 
"  manws  cresty  "  (manus  Christi),  with  other  drugs,  as 
a  preservative.*  "The  King's  special  desire  is,"  (writes 
Dr.  Bell  at  a  later  date,)  "  that  you  be  of  good  comfort, 
"  and  put  apart  fear  and  fantasies,  and  make  as  merry 


1  Wolsey  had  rotirod  to  Hampton  Court  on  29  June  :    p.  1940. 
-  9tli  July  :  State  Va[wri^,  i.  313.  ^  gtatc  Papers,  i.  299. 

1  p.  1938. 
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"  as  in  such  a  season  contagious  your  Grace  may  .  .  .   A.D.  1528, 

"  He  often  wishes  your  Grace's  heart  were  as  good  as 

**  his  is."^    It  was  something   to  have  a  king  for  a 

physician;   something  perhaps  to  have   such  a  patient 

to  prescribe  for  as  Wolsey.     Never  did    the  Cardinal 

stand  higher  in  his  master's  favor,   and  never  perhaps 

was  he  more  tempted  to  presume  upon  it. 

In  these  alternations  of  terror  and  devotion,  of  ap-  Henry  fall 
prehension  for  his  own  personal  security, — of  pity,  piUs,  ^0*810^011 
and  prescriptions  for  Wolsey, — ^Anne  Boleyn  was  not  ^^r  account 
forgotten.  Either  to  isolate  her  from  ill  advisers,  or 
apprehensive  lest  she  might  become  the  instrument  of  a 
faction  in  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  divorce,^  the 
King  had  broken  up  the  princess  Mary's  establishment 
at  Ludlow,  on  the  plea  of  economy,  though  that  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond  was  still  retained  with  undiminished 
magnificence.  Without  revealing  to  Katharine  any 
of  his  designs  beyond  the  necessity  of  finding  satis- 
faction for  his  conscience,  the  King  continued  to  treat 
her  with  studious  courtesy.  From  the  ceremonious 
respect  observed  between  them  no  ordinary  observer 
could  have  imagined  that  Henry  entertained  towards 
his  wife  any  but  the  most  benevolent  intentions.  To 
Katherine  herself,  thus  closely  watehed,  apprehensive 
of  the  worst,  prevented  from  communicating  with  any 
others  than  her  immediate  attendants,  such  treatment 
must  have  been  more  gaUing  than  woman  or  saint  could 
be  expected  to   endure  ;    for  whilst  Henry   repudiated 

1  7  July  :  p.  1959. 

'  It  was  not  only  Mendozs,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  noted  the 
discontent  of  the  people  at  the  divorce  and  projected  marriage  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  but  the  Milanese  ambassador  states  the  same  thing.  **  Many  per- 
"  sons,"  he  says,  **  apprehend  that,  should  this  marriage  take  place,  the 
**  population  here  will  rebel."  Ven.  Cal.  iv.  252,  The  greatest  efforts 
were  made  to  repress  every  expression  of  popular  displeasure. 
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A.D.  1528.  her  as  his  wife,  he  exacted  from  her  the  obedience  due 
to  a  husband,  and  the  submission  of  a  subject.  His 
thoughts  and  aflfections  were  entirely  centered  on  Anne 
Boleyn.  When  she  was  attacked  by  the  sweating  sickness 
he  wrote  to  her  :^  "  There  came  to  me  ia  the  night  the 
"  most  afflicting  news  possible.  I  have  to  grieve  for 
"  three  causes :  first,  to  hear  of  my  inistress's  sickness, 
"  whose  health  I  desire  as  my  own,  and  would  will- 
"  ingly  bear  the  half  of  yours  to  cure  you.  Secondly, 
"  because  I  fear  to  suffer  yet  longer  that  absence 
"  which  has  already  given  me  so  much  pain.  Grod 
"  deliver  me  from  such  an  importunate  rebel !  Thirdly, 
"  because  the  physician  (Dr.  Chambers^)  I  trust  most  is 
"  at  present  absent,  when  he  could  do  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  However,  in  his  absence  I  send  you  the 
second  (Dr.  Butts),  praying  God  he  may  soon  make 
"  you  well,  and  I  shall  love  him  the  better.  I  be- 
"  seech  you  to  be  governed  by  his  advice,  and  then  I 
'^  shall  hope  soon  to  see  you  again."* 

A  few  days  after  he  writes  again:  "My  doubts  of 
"  your  health  have  disturbed  and  troubled  me  extremely; 
'*  and  I  should  scarcely  have  had  any  quiet  had  I  not 
"  received  some  news  of  you.  But  as  you  have  felt 
"  nothing  of  it  hitherto,  I  hope  you  are  as  well  as 
"  we  are.  When  we  were  at  Waltham  (16th  June)  two 
ushers,  two  valets  de  chambre,  your  brother  (Gteorge 
Boleyn),  and  Master  Treasurer  (Fitzwilliam)  fell  ill. 
"  Since  we  have  retired  to  our  house  at  Hunsdon 
*^  (23rd  June  ?)  we  have  been  perfectly  well  ...  I  think 


1  He  wrote  to  her  sometimes  in  French,  and  sometimes  in  English. 

2  See  Tuke's  letter,  p.  1931.  With  this  physician,  the  King  during  the 
plague  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  tower,  where  he  took  his  meals  by 
himself. 

3  p.  1921. 
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"  if  you  would  retire  from  the  Surrey  side,  as  we  did,  A.D.  1528. 
you  would  escape  aU  danger.  There  is  another  thing 
for  your  comfort,  that  few  or  no  women  have  suffered 
"  from  it;  what  is  more,  none  of  our  Court,  and  few 
"  elsewhere,  have  died  of  it.  Wherefore  I  heg  of  you, 
my  entirely  beloved,  to  put  away  fear,  and  not  be 
too  uneasy  at  our  absence;  for  wherever  I  am,  I  am 
"  yours  .  .  •  I  hope  for  your  speedy  return  (vous /aire 
"  chanter  le  rewooye).  No  more  for  the  present,  for 
"  lack  of  time,  except  that  I  wish  you  in  my  arms, 
**  to  banish  your  imreasonable  thoughts.  Ma  H.  R. 
"  aimable.^^ 

Thus  assured  of  her  escape  from  danger,  the  King 
recovered  his  usual  spirits.  From  dinner  to  supper 
he  employed  his  hours  in  shooting  with  the  cross-bow. 
The  evenings  were  devoted  to  "his  book"  in  de- 
fence of  his  divorce,  or  to  drafting  his  will.  **His 
"  Highness,"  says  Tuke,  "  cometh  by  my  chamber 
"  door,  and  doth,  for  the  most  part  going  and  com- 
"  ing,  turn  in  for  devising  (talking)  with  me  upon  his 
''  book." 

Within  the  next  few  days  one  of  his  attendants,  His  corre- 
WiUiam  Carey,  the  husband  of  Mary  Boleyn,  was  ^thher!^ 
stricken  down  without  warning,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  He  writes  to  Anne  again,  "The  cause  of  my 
"  writing  at  this  time,  good  sweetheart,  is  only  to 
"  understand  of  your  good  health  and  prosperity, 
"  whereof  to  know  I  would  be  as  glad  in  manner  as 
mine  own ;  praying  God  that  (and  it  be  His  pleasure) 
to  send  us  shortly  together " — (he  was  then  at  Huns- 
don,  and  she  at  Hever)  ; — "  for  I  promise  you  I  long 
"  for  it;  howbeit,  trust  it  shall  not  be  long  to  (until 
it  be).  And  seeing  my  darling  is  absent,  I  can  no 
less  do  than  send  her    some    flesh    representing    my 


it 
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A.D.  1528.  "  name,  whicli  is  hart's  flesh  for  Harry,  prognosticat- 
"  ing  that  hereafter,  God  willing,  you  must  enjoy  some 
of  mine,  which,  He  pleased,  I  would  were  now." 
....  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  mine  own 
"  darling,  hut  that  a  while  I  would  we  were  together 
"  of  an  evening;*'^ — ^as,  douhtless,  they  had  been  more 
than  once. 

The  lady's  part  in  this  extraordinary  correspondence 
has  not  been  preserved;  nor,  unfortunately,  is  any  date 
or  place,  besides  what  may  be  inferred  from  their  con- 
tents, appended  to  these  letters.  It  is  certain  that  the 
order  of  their  arrangement  as  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
is  not  strictly  chronological.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  December 
1628,  when  the  King  had  prevailed  upon  his  mistress 
to  overcome  her  scruples,  and  take  up  her  permanent 
abode  at  Greenwich,  where  he  had  prepared  for  her  a 
most  magnificent  lodging,  and  allowed  her  to  keep 
open  court,  to  the  manifest  disparagement  of  the  Queen. 
But  the  commencement  and  order  of  the  rest  is  by  no 
means  clear.^  In  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  of  being 
in  great  agony  from  his  inability  to  fathom  her  inten- 
tions :  "  I  beseech  you,  with  the  greatest  earnestness, 
"  to  let  me  know  your  whole  intention  as  to  the  love 
"  between  us  two.  I  must  of  necessity  obtain  this 
"  answer,    having    been  more  than  a  year  struck  with 


1  p.  1932. 

2  I  muBt  warn  mj  readers  against  implicitly  adopting  the  arrangement  of 
these  letters  in  my  Calendar.  That  arrangement  was  partly  determined  by 
convenience,  partly  by  the  reluctance  I  folt  to  affix  positive  dates 
where  dates  are  uncertain.  Thus  the  letters  Nos.  3221,  3326,  3218-21, 
(especially  3218,)  are  earlier,  in  all  probability,  than  the  year  1527,  but 
how  far  earlier  I  cannot  decide.  The  letters  are  in  all  seventeen  ;  but 
whether  they  embrace  the  whole  or  a  part  only  of  the  King's  corre- 
spondence with  Anne  Boleyn  I  cannot  determine. 
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"  the  dart  of   love,    and    not   assured  whether  I  shall   A.D.  1528. 
"  fail,  or  find. a  place  in  your  heart  and  your  aflfection. 
"  This  uncertainty  has  hindered  me  for  some  time  past 
"  from  calling    you  my  mistress,  if   you  love  me  with 
"  only  ordinary  aflFection  .  .  .  .  "^ 

At  another  time  he  is  in  despair,  because,  since  he 
last  parted  with  her,  he  has  been  told  she  has  entirely 
changed  the  opinion  in  which  she  left  him.  She  had 
refused  to  come  to  court  with  her  mother,  or  with  any 
other  person;  "which  report,**  he  subjoins,  "if  true,  I 
cannot  enough  wonder  at,  being  persuaded  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  have  never  committed  any  o£fence  against 
you;  and  it  seems  a  very  small  return  for  the  great 
"  love  I  bear  you,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
person  and  presence  of  a  woman  whom  of  all  the 
world  I  value  most.  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how 
greatly  your  absence  grieves  me.  I  hope  it  is  not 
your  will  it  should  be  so;  but  if  I  understood  for 
certain  that  you  really  desired  it,  I  could  only  com- 
plain of  my  ill  fortune,  and  by  degrees  abate  my 
"  grievous  foUy.'** 

As  the  correspondence  goes  on,  his  despair  diminishes. 
From  the  more  respectful  address  of  "mistress,"  or 
"  mistress  and  friend,"  he  proceeds  to  "mine  own 
"  sweetheart,"  "darling,'*  or  "mine  own  darling;"  and 
often  to  expressions  more  familiar  than  these  and  less 
reserved.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  age  to  say,  as  some  have 
said,  that  such  expressions  are  "to  be  imputed  to  the 
"  simplicity  and  unpoUteness  of  the  times  ;'*  for  the  age 
was  neither  simple  nor  unpiolished;  nor  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  at  all  events,  was  the  written  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  disgraced  by  the  gross  allusions  sometimes 
found  in  this  correspondence.    If  these  expressions  are 

1  p.  1467.  »  p.  1507. 
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A.D.  1528.  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  passion  felt 
by  the  King  for  a  young  and  lively  ^  woman,  who 
possessed  none  of  those  higher  qualities  which  could 
inspire  nobler  feelings — if,  indeed,  any  woman  of  high 
principles  would  have  allowed  herself  to  be  entangled 
in  an  intrigue  of  this  kind,  or  have  tolerated  such 
addresses, — they  show  how  thin  a  varnish  of  romance 
and  chivalry  disguised  the  real  sensuality  of  the  age. 
The  King  might  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  or  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  a  disputed  succession,  but  no  such  excuse  can 
be  pleaded  for  her.  No  such  justification  is  available 
for  her  mother,  her  father,  or  her  brother,  aU  of  whom 
were  only  too  ready  to  thrust  her  into  the  King's  arms, 
and  overcome  any  scruples  or  reluctance  she  might 
otherwise  have  entertained.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
young,  without  friend'  or  guidance  —  (though  she  had 
Cranmer  for  her  tutor) — and  the  King  was  past  the  age 
when  youth  might  be  pardoned  for  stooping  to  vice  and 
levity. 
Hergi-ati-         j^  ^^^^  durins:    the  time  of    this  sickness,  and  whilst 

tude  to  ^ 

Wolsey.        the    arrival    of    Campeggio    was    expected,    that   Anne 

Boleyn,  forgetting  her  former  petulance,  showed  more 
than  usual  civility  to  the  Cardinal,  inquiring  anxiously 
for  his  health,  and  professing  eternal  gratitude.  Though 
the  Cardinal,  on  his  part,  clearly  foresaw  the  danger, 
from  which  escape  was  impossible,  he  failed  not,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  conciliate  her  fevor. 
She  writes  to  him  on  one  occasion :  "  In  my  most 
humblest  wise  that  my  poor  heart  can  think,  I  do 
thank  your  Grace  for  your  rich  and  goodly  pre- 
"  sent,  the  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deserve 
"  without  your  great  help ;  of  the  which  I  have  hitherto 
"  had  so    great  plenty,    that    all    the  days   of  my  life 
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"  I  am  most  bound,  of  all  creatures,  next  the  King's    A.D.  1528. 
grace,  to  love  and  serve  your  Grace;    of   the  which, 
I  beseech  you  never  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary 
from   this  thought,   as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my 
body.      And  as  touching    your  Grace's    trouble  with 
"  the  sweat,  I  thank  our  Lord  that  them  that  I  desired 
"  and  prayed   for  are  scaped ;   and  that   is  the  King 
and  you;   not  doubting  but  that  God  has  preserved 
you  both  for  great  causes  known  all-only  of  His  high 
"  wisdom."^ 
At   another    time    she    writes,    "My  lord,  after  my 
most  humble  recommendations,  this  shall  be  to  give 
unto    your  Grace,  as  I  am  most  bound,  my  humble 
thanks  for  the  great  pain  and  travail  that  your  Grace 
doth  take  in  studying  by  your  wisdom  and  great  dili- 
gence how  to  bring    to    pass    honorably  the   greatest 
**  wealth    that    is    possible    to    come    to    any    creature 
living ;    and    in    especial  remembering  how  wretched 
and  unworthy  I  am    in   comparing    to  his  Highness. 
"  And  for  you  I  do  know  myself  never  to  have  deserved 
"  by  my  deserts  that   you  should  take  this  great  pain 
"  for  me.     Yet  daily  of  your   goodness  I  do  perceive, 
"  by    all   my    friends;     and   though    that   I    had    not 
"  knowledge  by  them,   the  daily  proof    of  your   deeds 
**  doth  declare    your  words  and  writing    toward   me  to 
"  be  true.      Now,  good  my  Lord,  your  discretion  may 
"  consider  as    yet  how  little  it  is  in  my  power  to  re- 
"  compense    you,     but    all-only   with    my    good   will; 
"  the  which,  I  assure  you,   that    after    this    matter    is 
"  brought  to  pass,  you  shall   find  me,  as  I  am  bound, 
"  in  the  meantime  to  owe   you  my  service;    and  then 
"  look  what  thing  in  this  world  I  can  imagine  to  do 
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A.D.  1528.  "  you  pleasure  in,  you  shall  find  me  the  gladdest  wo- 
"  man  in  the  world  to  do  it.  And,  next  imto  the  King's 
"  grace,  of  one  thing  I  make  you  full  promise  to  be 
"  assured  to  have  it,  and  that  is  my  hearty  love  un- 
**  feignedly  during  my  life  ....  being  fully  determined 
"  by  God's  grace  never  to  change  this  purpose.**^ 

That  she  was  sincere  in  these  protestations,  at  the 
time,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  For  she  was  capable  of 
very  waxm,  if  not  of  deep  and  lasting  affection,  and  was 
too  fickle  and  weak-minded  for  a  hypocrite.  Whatever 
her  faults  might  be,  she  can  hardly  be  called  artful 
or  designing,  for  these  epithets  imply  qualities  of  mind 
she  did  not  possess.  Vain  and  frivolous,  she  was  not 
only  deficient  in  that  real  prudence  and  self-control 
which  could  alone  have  preserved  her  from  danger,  but 
also  in  the  tact  and  calculating  shrewdness  of  thoughtful 
selfishness,  miscalled  prudence  by  the  world.  Too  weak 
for  goodness,  she  wanted  strength  of  will  to  avoid 
temptation.  Too  weak  for  greatness,  she  had  not  the 
skill  to  support  its  weight  when  it  was  thrust  upon  her. 

Never  before  had  Wolsey  stood  so  high  in  the  favor 
of  his  master.  He  had  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 
He  had  propitiated  the  Pope,  and  won  over  his  con- 
sent to  the  divorce.  Nothing  now  remained  but  the 
official  declaration  by  Campeggio  of  the  sentence,  which 
Henry  expected  with  impatience,  and,  equally  with 
Wolsey,  was  fully  persuaded  would  leave  him  free  to 
marry  again.    How  could  he  be  otherwise  than  grateful 


1  This  letter,  first  printed  by  Fiddes  (App.  256)  from  Vespasian,  F.  xiil, 
has  by  some  mischance  been  omitted  from  the  Calendar.  See  also  her 
letter,  written  jointly  with  the  King,  after  she  had  returned  to  Court,  at 
p.  4360.  "  I  do  know,"  says  the  letter,  "  the  great  pains  and  trouble  that 
*'  you  have  taken  for  me,  both  day  and  night,  is  never  like  to  be  recom- 
**  pensed  on  my  part,  but  all-only  in  loving  yon,  next  unto  the  King's 
"  grace,  above  all  creatures  living." 
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to  a  minister  who  had  extricated  him  so  ably  from  the  A.D.  1528. 
greatest  difficulty  of  his  life,  and  transferred  from  him  to 
the  Spiritual  Head  of  Christendom  all  responsibility  in 
so  arduous  an  afiEEtirP  It  was  on  a  point  of  law  that 
his  conscience  was  troubled,  and  the  law  had  decided 
in  his  favor.  It  was  a  Pope  who  had  dispensed  with 
the  objections  to  his  marriage  with  Katharine,  and  a 
Pope  now  declared  that  such  dispensation  was  informal. 
What  greater  respect  could  auy  man  show  for  the 
supreme  authority  he  had  hitherto  so  efficiently  main- 
tained by  his  actions  and  his  writings,  and  of  which  he 
was  anxious  to  appear  as  the  champion  in  the  face  of 
the  world  P  But  in  this  timely  submission  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  the  Church  he  had  been  exclusively  governed 
by  Wolsey.  His  own  impatience,  and  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors,  had  at  first  suggested  a  more  direct  and  vio- 
lent course,  as  we  have  seen.  And  though  no  king  ever 
loved  more  to  have  his  own  way  than  Henry,  no  king 
was  ever  more  reluctant  than  he  to  transgress  the  letter 
of  the  law,  more  resolute  in  punishing  those  who  did,  or 
more  iuexorable  than  he  in  exacting  the  forfeiture.  By 
the  advice  and  good  management  of  his  minister  he  had 
been  enabled  to  reconcile  the  law  with  his  own  inclina- 
tions. By  the  same  advice  he  had  been  saved  from  the 
scandal  that  must  have  ensued  had  he  treated  Katha- 
rine with  violence,  and,  regardless  of  public  censure, 
enthroned  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  place.  More  than  half 
the  world  was  persuaded  even  then  that  the  King's 
cause  was  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  Scripture;  and 
almost  half  the  world  is  persuaded  that  it  was  so  now. 
Could  ability  less  than  Wolsey's  have  brought  about 
such  a  result  P  Could  invention  less  than  his  have  per- 
suaded mankind  to  believe  that,  of  the  two,  the  King 
was  the  injured  and  the  suflFering  party  P — that  he  was 

b  b 
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A.D.  1628.  moved  exclusively  by  patriotic  motives,  by  regard  for 
his  people,  by  conscientious  convictions;  and  Katharine, 
by  bigotry  and  selfishness,  in  not  abdicating  her  claLms, 
and  retuing  at  his  bidding  to  a  nunnery? 

llie  abbess        Yet  the  good  understanding   between  the  King   and 

of  Wilton.  °  ^^  ^^ 

his  minister  was  rudely  shaken  by  an  unexpected  event, 
that  must  have  reminded  Wolsey  of  the  instability 
of  greatness.  On  the  death  of  the  abbess  of  Wilton, 
in  the  time  of  the  sweating  sickness,  John  Carey,  the 
brother  of  Mary  Boleyn's  husband,  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  vacant  appointment  for  his  sister,  Elinor, 
one  of  the  nuns.  Her  promotion  was  warmly  espoused 
by  Anne, — by  the  King,  as  might  be  expected;  and 
Wolsey,  to  whom  the  nuns  had  committed  the  elec- 
tion, had  promised  to  befriend  her.^  But  it  was  found 
upon  examination  that  Elinor  Carey  had  been  guilty  of 
gross  incontinence.  When  the  fact  was  made  known 
to  Wolsey  by  his  commissary.  Dr.  Bell,  it  was  reported 
to  the  King;  and  in  a  letter  written  by  the  latter  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  showing  how  clear  and  unclouded  was  his 
judgment  wherever  his  own  passions  were  not  imme- 
diately concerned,  he  tells  her,  "  I  would  not  for  all  the 
"  world  clog  your  conscience  nor  mine  to  make  her 
"  ruler  of  a  house  which  is  of  so  ungodly  demeanor; 
"  nor,  I  trust,  you  would  not  that,  neither  for  brother 
(Carey)  nor  sister,  I  should  so  distain  mine  honor  or 
conscience.  And,  as  touching  the  prioress  (Isabella 
Jordan),  or  dame  Elinor's  eldest  sister,  though 
there  is  not  any  evident  case  proved  against  them, 
"  and    that    the    Prioress    is    so    old,    that    of    many 


1  '<  Mr.  Carre  begs  you  to  be  gracious  to  his  sister,  a  nun  in  Wilton 
"  Abbej,  to  be  prioress  there,  according  to  your  promise."  Hennege  to 
Wolsey.  23  June:  p.  1931. 
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years  ^  she  could  not    be    as  she  was    named  ;^    yet,   A.D.  1528. 

notwithstanding,  to    do    you  pleasure,  I  have    done 
^^  that  neither  of  them  shall  have  it;  but  ....  some 
"  other  good  and  weU  disposed  woman/'®     It  appears  The  King  is 
that   the  King's  wish    in  this   respect    had  been  com-  ^^^ol- 
municated     to    Wolsey ;    but,    either   discrediting     the  ^^^1^^^^^ 
scandal  aiSPecting  the  Prioress,    probably  set  on  foot  by 
Elinor's  party,  or  some  misapprehension  of  the  King's 
intentions,  the  Cardinal    conferred  the  appointment   on 
Isabella  Jordan,  and  sent  his  nomination  to  the  King 
for  confirmation.'    So  flagrant  a  disregard  of  his  master*s 
wishes,    especially  after    his    promise  to   Anne  Boleyn, 
roused  the  King's  indignation.     "  I  have  signified  to  the 
"  King's   highness,"  writes    Dr.  Bell,    "concemiag  the 
"  election  of  the  new  abbess  of  Wilton,  wherewith  his 

said  Highness  was  somewhat  moved,  remembering  his 

advertisement  by  my  former  letters  to  your  Grace, 
"  that  in  no  wise  he  would  the  Prioress  should  have 
"it  ...  .  especially  that  upon  this  expectation  his  said 
"  Highness  hath  both  reported  and  promised  to  divers 
'^  Mends  of  dame  Elinor  Carey  that  the  Prioress  should 
"  not  have  it."  He  adds,  that  although  the  King, 
upon  the  report  of  her  misconduct,  had  relinquished  his 
request  for  her  promotion,  and  referred  aU  to  Wolsey's 
disposition,  "so  that  some  other  able,  virtuous,  and 
"  religious  woman  were  there  provided,  yet  his  full 
"  mind  was,  and  expectation,  that  in  no  wise  the  Prioress 


1  ni  reported  of.  *  p.  1960. 

'  It  seems  that  Wolsey  was  entirely  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  interest 
of  the  house.  Dr.  Benet,  writing  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  Abbess, 
24  April,  (p.  1853,)  tells  him  that  most  of  the  convent  favored  the  Prioress, 
^  sister  to  the  abbess  of  Sion,  who  is  ancient,  wise,  and  discreet."  He 
warns  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  great  solicitation  would  be  made  at  Court 
for  dame  Elinor  Carey.  Benet's  report  is  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  letter 
from  Wilton,  and  by  another  from  dame  Isabella  herself,    p.  1978. 
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A.D.  1528.   "  should  have  had  it,  whereby  divers  ^  will  find  them- 

"  self  aggrieved.  And  surely  for  my  duty  and  true 
*'  heart  toward  your  Grace,  I  would  rather  than  part  of 
"  my  small  substance  you  had  elected  some  other."* 

Justly  alarmed  by  these  indications  of  the  King's 
displeasure,  Wolsey  had  recourse  to  various  excuses. 
This  drew  from  the  King  a  remonstrance  not  less 
honorable  to  himself  than  the  Cardinal.  It  is  of  so 
much  importance  towards  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
the  King's  character,  it  explains  so  clearly  the  secret  of 
that  influence  which  in  his  better  moments  he  exercised 
over  those  around  him,  that  I  shall  make  no  excuse  for 
submitting  the  main  portions  of  it  without  abridgment 
to  the  reader. 

He  re-  ''  The  great  affection  and  love  I  bear  you  causeth  mOi  using  the  doctrine 

monstrates.      ^f  my  Master,  saying,  Quern  dUigo  ccutigo^  thus  plainly  as  now  ensueth,  to 

break  to  you  my  mind,  ensuring  you  that  neither  sinister  report,  affection 
to  my  own  pleasure,  interesse  parts,  nor  mediation  of  any  other  body, 
bearcth  place  in  this  case.  Wherefore,  whatsoever  I  do  say,  I  pray  think 
it  spoken  of  no  displeasure,  but  of  him  that  would  you  as  much  good,  both 
of  body  and  soul,  as  you  would  yourself. 

^*  Methink  it  is  not  the  right  train  of  a  trusty  loving  friend  and  servant, 
when  the  matter  is  put  by  the  master's  consent  into  his  arbitre  and 
judgment,'  (specially  in  a  matter  wherein  his  master  hath  both  royalty 
and  interest,)  to  elect  and  choose  a  person  which  was  by  him  defended 
(forbidden).  And  yet  another  thing,  which  much  displeaseth  me  more,— 
that  is,  to  cloak  your  offence  made  by  ignorance  df  my  pleasure,  saying 
that  you  expressly  knew  not  my  determinate  mind  in  that  behalf.  Alas  ! 
my  Lord,  what  can  be  more  evident  or  plainer  than  these  words,  specially 
to  a  wise  man,  his  Grace  careth  not  whoy  but  referreth  it  all  to  youy  so 
that  none  of  those  who  either  be  or  have  been  at  any  time  noted  or 
spotted  with  incontinence  (like  as  by  report  the  Prioress  hath  been 
in  her  youth)  have  it.  And  also  in  another  place  of  the  letter,^  which 
saith,  and,  there/ore^  his  Highness  thinketh  her  not  meet  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Thirdly,  in  another  place  of  the  said  letter,  by  these  words  :  and 
though  his  Grace  speaheth  it  not  so  openly^  yet  meseemeth  his  plea- 

m 

^  Of  the  Boleyn  party. 

>  State  Papers,  i.  318,  abridged.      See  also  Hennege's  letter :    lb.  315. 

'  As  in  this  appointment.  ^  This  letter  has  not  been  found. 
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sure  Uy  that  in  no  wise  the  Prioress  have  ity  nor  yet  dame  Elinor* s    A.D.  1528. 
eldest  sister^  for  many  considerations^  the  which  your  Graee  both  can 
and  will  best  consider, 

^' Ah  I  mj  Lord,  it  Ib  a  doable  offence,  both  to  do  ill  and  color  it  too  ; 
but  with  men  that  have  wit  it  cannot  be  accepted  so.  Wherefore^  good 
my  Lord,  use  no  more  that  way  with  me,  for  there  is  no  man  living  that 
more  hateth  it. 

^  These  things  being  thus  committed,  either  I  must  have  reserved  them  in 
pectorCy  whereby  more  displeasure  might  happen  to  breed ;  or  else  thus 
roundly  and  plainly  to  declare  them  to  you ;  because  that  I  do  think 
that  cum  amieo  et  familiari  sincere  semper  est  agendumy  and  especially 
the  master  to  his  best  beloved  servant  and  friend ;  for  in  so  doing  the 
one  shall  be  more  circumspect  in  his  doing,  the  other  shall  declare  and 
show  the  lothness  that  is  in  him  to  have  any  occasion  to  be  displeased 
with  him. 

^  And  as  touching  the  redress  of  religion  {i.e.  of  the  nuns),  if  it  be 
observed  and  continued,  undoubtedly  it  is  a  gracious  act ;  notwithstanding, 
if  all  reports  be  true,  ab  imbecilUs  imbecilla  expectantur.  Howbeit, 
Mr.  Bell  hath  informed  me  that  her  ^  age,  personage,  and  manner  pr€B  sefert 
gravitatem.  I  pray  God  it  be  so  indeed,  seeing  that  she  is  preferred  to 
that  room.  I  understand,  furthermore,  (which  is  greatly  to  my  comfort,) 
that  you  have  ordered  yourself  to  God-ward,  as  religiously  and  virtuously 
as  any  prelate  or  father  of  Christ's  church  can  do ;  where,  in  so  doing 
and  persevering,  there  can  nothing  more  be  acceptable  to  GU)d,  more  honor 
to  yourself,  nor  more  desired  of  your  friends,  amongst  the  which  I  reckon 
not  myself  the  least." 

He  then  proceeds  with  singular  delicacy  to  inform 
Wolsey  of  the  sinister  reports  circulated  respecting  the 
building  of  his  college  at  Oxford ;  "  because  I  dare 
"  be  bolder  with  you  than  a  great  many  that  mumble 
"  it  abroad."  He  remarks  that  the  simis  of  money 
contributed  by  various  religious  houses  had  been  given 
to  the  college  only  with  a  corrupt  view  of  obtaining 
by  Wolsey's  legatine  authority  immunities  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  allowed.  Who  put  these  notions  into 
the  Eling's  head,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  just  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion;  but 
repeated    complaints    against  the    officers  employed   by 


^  Isabella  Jordan,  the  new  abbess. 
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A.D.  1528  Wolsey  in  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  religious  houses, 
and  the  erection  of  his  great  college  at  Oxford,  were 
industriously  circulated  by  his  enemies,  not  without 
effect.  The  King's  displeasure  was  increased  by  the 
fact,  that  on  the  late  occasion  of  the  Amicable  Grant 
the  monastic  communities  had  been  among  the  number 
of  its  most  formidable  and  successful  opponents.  Their 
conduct  on  that  occasion  was  never  forgotten,  *^  These 
'^  same  religious  houses,"  he  remarks  with  some 
bitterness,  "would  not  grant  to  their  sovereign,  in 
"  his  necessity,  not  by  a  great  deal,  so  much  as  they 
"  have  to  you  for  building  of  your  college.^  These 
things  bear  shrewd  appearance ;  for^  except  they 
were  acctistomed  to  have  some  benefit  for  it,  they 
"  and  no  other  that  ever  I  heard  of  have  used  to 
"  show  that  kindness ;  tarn  envm  eat  aliena  ah  eis  ipsa 
"  humanitasJ^  He  then  urges  Wolsey  to  make  effectual 
scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  this  "  meddling  with  religious  houses."  * 
Impressions  so  unfavourable  to  the  monastic  orders, 
connected  with  a  sense  in  Henry's  mind  of  personal 
ingratitude  towards  himself,  augured  no  good  for  their 
future  welfare.  But  the  hour  of  vengeance  was  not 
yet  come.  So  long  as  Wolsey  lived,  it  was  not  even 
anticipated.  He  concludes,  "  I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
"  think  not  that  it  is  upon  any  displeasure  that  I  write 


^  It  is  time,  I  think,  that  Christ  Church  should  cease  from  ascribing  its 
foundation  to  the  munificence  of  Henry  YIII.  It  is  a  libel  on  his 
memory. 

^  He  returns  to  this  subject  in  a  second  letter,  apparently  in  answer  to 
a  reply  from  Wolsey  that  the  assistance  offered  to  his  college  was  not 
so  great  as  the  King  imagined,  or  procured  bj  illegal  indulgences.  *^  As 
^^  touching  the  help  of  religious  houses  for  your  college,"  says  the  King, 
*'  I  would  it  were  more,  if  so  be  it  were  offered  (i,e.  spontaneously),  but 
'^  there  is  great  murmuring  at  it  throughout  the  realm,  among  the  good 
*'  and  bad.     They  say  the  college  id  a  cloak  for  nil  mischief.     I  perceive 
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this  unto  you.  For  surely  it  is  for  my  discharge  afore  -A..D.  1528. 
"  Qod,  being  in  the  room  that  I  am  in ;  and,  secondly, 
for  the  great  zeal  I  bear  unto  you,  not  undeserved 
of  (on)  your  behalf.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  take  it 
so ;  and  I  assure  you,  your  fault  acknowledged,  there 
shall  remain  in  me  no  spark  of  displeasure;  trusting 
"  hereafter  you  shall  recompense  that  with  a  thing 
much  more  acceptable  to  me.^  And  thus  fare  you 
well,  advertising  you  that  (thanked  be  Grod)  both  I 
"  and  all  my  folk  be,  and  have  been  ever  since 
"  we  came  to  Ampthill,  which  was  on  Saturday  last 
"  (11th  July),  in  marvellous  good  health  and  cleanness 
"  of  aiP.  Written  with  the  hand  of  him  that  is  and 
"  shall  be  your  loviag  sovereign,  lord,  and  friend, 
"  Henry  R."  * 

It  is  strange  that  sentiments  so  generous,  manly,  and 
noble  should  have  emanated  from  the  same  pen  as  the 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn.  Stranger  still  is  it,  that,  side 
by  side  with  convictions  so  admirable  and  so  king-like, 
of  what  was  just,  candid,  and  sincere,  there  should  be 
found  the  most  ignoble  deceit,  oppression,  and  false- 
hood, wherever  Katharine  was  concerned.  Must  we 
then  think  that  the  fountain  sends  forth  at  the  same 
place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  That,  in  mockery  of  our 
small  notions  of  heroes  and  hero-worship,  such  is  the 

*^  hj  your  letter  that  yon  have  received  money  of  the  exempts  for  having 
^^  their  old  visitors.  If  your  legacy  (legatine  authority)  is  a  cloak  (for 
*^  such  doings)  apud  homines^  it  is  not  apud  Deum.  I  doubt  not,  there- 
^*  fore,  you  will  desist."  p.  1970.  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  Warham, 
who  may  have  carried  this  intelligence  to  the  King,  that  this  remonstrance 
was  not  altogether  destitute  of  reason.  The  Archbishop  complains  that  in 
raising  the  loan  he  had  no  power  over  religious  men.  **  They  must,"  he 
says,  "  be  left  to  your  Grace  (Wolsey),  and  unless  they  contribute  to  the 
*^  loan  according  to  the  value  of  their  benefices,  the  clergy  will  complain. 
"  Had  the  religious  houses  not  been  exempted,  but  appeared  before  me, 
**  the  loan  derived  from  my  diocese  would  be  much  greater."  p.  2010. 
^  Divorcing  the  King  from  Katharine.  '  Fiddes,  App.  p.  174. 
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A.D.  1528.   frailty    and  inconsistency   of   human  nature ;   such  its 

defiance  of  all  human  rules  and  calculations  ? 

<'  Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confdsed. 
Still  by  itself  abused  or  disabused  I  " 

To  none  certainly  were  the  poet's  words  more  applicable 
than  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was  no  saint,  no  hero;  yet 
not  'without  a  manly  sense  of  what  was  saintly  and 
heroic,  as  his  letter  shows;  and  utterly  free  from  the 
sickly  religious  sentiment  and  introspective  Puritanism 
of  later  times! 

Anticipating  the  effects  of  his  letter  the  King  read  it 
in  the  first  instance  to  Hennege  and  to  EusseU,  telling 
them  that  "he  had  dealt"  with  Wolsey  "as  an  entire 
friend  and  master  should  do  to  another."  Hennege, 
aware  how  heavily  the  blow  would  fall,  notwithstanding 
all  attempts  to  soften  its  severity,  kindly  advised  the 
Cardinal  to  take  "great  comfort,"  and  not  weigh  this 
matter  too  heavily,  but  consider  "  the  kind  intent  of  his 
Wolsey  is       "  Highness."      The  whole  correspondence  has  not  been 

preserved ;  but  the  consternation  betrayed  by  all  Wolsey's 
friends  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  peril  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  the  prof oimdest  distress  into  which  they 
felt  he  would  be  plunged  by  this  manifestation  of  the 
King's  displeasure.  They  were  not  mistaken.  It  de- 
scended with  crushing  effect  upon  him,  abeady  more 
than  usually  disheartened  by  the  sweating  sickness, 
and  overburthened  by  pubUc  business,  of  which  he 
bore  the  accummulated  and  increasing  load  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  his  officers.^     The  first  letter  which  Wolsey 

^  Gardiner,  his  most  able  secretary,  was  still  abroad.  The  King  very 
inconsiderately  detained  Tuke  to  arrange  his  will ;  and  by  the  distance  he 
kept  from  the  metropolis,  when  conveyance  was  neither  speedy  nor  easy, 
doubled  the  labors  of  his  great  minister.  He  had  also  now  ceased  to  hold 
the  same  personal  communication  with  the  Cardinal  as  before.  This  was 
a  growing  danger  to  Wolsey. 
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wrote  in  his  own  exculpation  is,  unfortunately,  missing.  A.D.  1528. 
The  purport  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  King's 
reply.  He  excused  his  appointment  of  Isabella  Jordan 
on  the  plea  of  illness  and  pressure  of  business.  He  urged 
further,  that  as  the  appointment  was  not  valid  without 
the  King's  confirmation — and  that  was  still  withheld 
— ^it  was  only  conditional,  and  might  be  revoked.  The 
King  accepted  the  apology;  he  professed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  finding  that  his  warnings  had  been  so  lovingly 
taken.  To  avoid  all  complaints  for  the  future,  he 
begged  Wolsey  to  receive  no  more  contributions  from 
the  religious  houses  for  the  building  of  his  college,  and 
in  so  doing  they  might  sing  together,  "  Te  laudcmt  angeli 
atque  archangeli;  Te  laudat  omnia  apiritm.  Thus  I 
end  this  rude  yet  loving  letter,  assuring  you  that  at 
"  this  hour  there  remains  no  spark  of  displeasure  towards 
"  you  in  my  heart."^ 

The  King's  letter  elicited  from  Wolsey  the  following  ffis  defence. 
characteristic  reply: 

«  Sire, — ^Your  gracious  loving  letters,  whereby  I  do  perceive  that  no 
spark  of  displeasure  remaineth  in  your  noble  heart  towards  me,  hath,  on  my 
truth,  so  letificate  and  recomforted  me,  being  so  replenished  with  heaviness 
and  sorrow,  ui  mdear  ex  morte  dd  vUam  restitutus  ;  for  the  which  your 
gracious  goodness  I  do  not  only  accompt  myself  most  bounden  to  serve, 
pray,  render  and  give  most  humble  thanks  to  the  same,  but  also  for  the 
great  zeal  that  your  Majesty  hath  to  the  purity  and  cleanness  of  my  poor 
conscience,  coveting  and  desiring  that  nothing  should  be  by  me  committed 
or  done,  by  the  color  of  mine  intended  college  or  otherwise,  that  should 
not  stand  with  Grod's  pleasure  and  good  conscience,  or  that  thereby  any 
just  occasion  might  be  given  to  any  person  to  speak  or  judge  ill  of  my 
doings.  And  albeit,  as  is  contained  in  mine  other  letters,  I  have  knowledged 
to  have  received  of  divers  mine  old  lovers  and  friends,  and  other  exempt 
religious  persons,  right  loving  and  favorable  aids  towards  the  edifying  of 
my  said  college ;  yet  your  Majesty  may  be  well  assured  that  the  same 
extendeth  not  to  such  a  sum  as  some  men  doth  untruly  bruit  and  report ; 
or  that  any  part  thereof,  to  my  knowledge,  thought,  or  judgment,  hath  been 

*  p.  1970. 
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A.D.  1528.     corruptly  or  contrary  to  the  law  taken  or  given,  as  I  shall  more  partica- 

larly  declare  to  your  Highness  at  my  next  access  and  repair  to  the  same. 

....  Nevertheless,  ensuing  your  Grace's  wholesome  counsel  and  most 
charitable  admonition,  to  the  intent  that  none  occasion  of  ill  speech,  untrue 
report  or  judgment,  should  hereafter  arise  or  insurge,  I  promise  to  your 
Majesty  that  from  henceforth,  though  I  should  be  compelled  to  sell  that 
I  have,  and  to  live  very  straitly  and  barely,  I,  ne  none  other  by  my  consent 
or  knewledge,  though  the  same  be  never  so  clearly,  frankly,  or  friendly 
offered  towards  the  building  of  the  said  college,  or  to  any  other  mine  use, 
shall  take  anything  of  any  religious  person  or  persons,  being  exempt  or 
not  exempt ;  so  that  thereby  I  trust,  nor  by  any  other  thing  hereafter 
unlawfully  taken,  your  poor  Cardinal's  conscience  shall  not  be  spotted, 
encumbered,  or  entangled  ;  purposing,  with  God's  help  and  your  gracious 
&vor,  so  to  order  the  rest  of  my  poor  life  that  it  shall  appear  to  your 
Highness  that  I  love  and  dread  Grod,  and  also  your  Majesty,  for  whose  long 
continuance  and  health,  both  in  body  and  soul,  according  to  my  most 
bounden  duty,  I  shall  daily  pray,  as  your  Grace's  most  humble  chaplain, 

**  T.  Cabdinalis  Ebob."  ^ 

Such  profound  despondency  and  abasement  at  the 
King's  displeasure  for  so  small  a  fault,  is  as  inex- 
plicable to  us  of  the  present  day,  as  the  Cardinal's  un- 
boimded  gratitude  for  the  King's  forgiveness.  No 
parallel  to  it  can  be  found,  except  in  the  unconditional 
religious  obedience  of  other  climes  and  other  ages : 
^*  My  lord  the  King  is  as  an  angel  of  God ;  do,  therefore, 
"  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes."*  We  afford  something 
better  than  a  smile  for  political  idealists  who  prostrate 
themselves  before  a  political  abstraction — fascinating  in 
proportion  to  its  unreality ; — ^but  for  a  statesman  like 
Wolsey  thus  bowing  down  in  utter  abasement  before 
the  personal  incarnation  of  royalty,  we  have  nothing 
better  than  contempt;  that  is  an  act  wholly  incom- 
prehensible to  our  generation,  except  upon  the  theoiy 
that  he  was  a  hypocrite  or  a  time-server.  He  had 
but  one  idol  in  the  world,  —  for  the  supposition  that 
he   was   actuated    by   no  other  motive  than    his    own 


1  State  Papers,  i.  317.  >  2  Sam.  zix.  27. 
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aggrandisement,  is  too  shallow  and  untenable  to  be  A.D.  1528« 
maintained  any  longer,  —  and  that  idol  was  the  King. 
To  that  idol  and  its  aggrandisement  he  consecrated  all 
his  devotion;  upon  it  he  concentrated  aU  his  thoughts. 
It  was  no  poetic  dream  as  in  the  age  that  followed ;  no 
political  theory  evolved  for  political  purposes.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  ecclesiastics  of  a  former  age 
were  not  generally  governed  by  such  sentiments.  By 
some  process  not  sufBlciently  explained,  by  causes  over 
which  he  had  little  control  apparently,  the  King  had 
been  enthroned  in  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  as 
kings  had  never  been  before.  Disobedience  or  opposition 
to  his  will  seemed  scarcely  less  profane  than  it  was 
disloyal.  No  transgression  was  more  heinous,  none  was 
less  excusable,  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  The  royal 
supremacy  in  the  times  of  the  first  Tudors  had  already 
risen  to  a  pitch  that  Papal  supremacy  never  had  attained. 
For  Englishmen  no  alternative  remaLaed  except  un- 
hesitating obedience  or  open  rebellion. 
But  though  the  King  had  freely  forgiven  Wolsey's  The  reproof 

still  fftfilclfts 

offence,  the  smart  of  his  displeasure  still  rankled  in 
Wolsey's  breast.  He  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  how 
easily  the  King  might  take  offence,  notwithstanding  his 
long  and  arduous  services.  He  must  have  pondered  in  the 
struggle  that  was  now  before  him  how  hard  it  would  be, 
with  his  increasbig  cares,  and  the  entanglements  of  the 
divorce,  to  escape  all  chances  of  displeasing  the  King 
or  his  mistress.  In  a  letter  written  to  him  some  time 
after  by  Sir  John  EusseU,^  we  find  that  he  stiU  con- 
tinued sad  and  pensive.  "  Tou  must  comfort  yourself," 
says  this  honest-hearted  correspondent,  "  and  be  of  good 
cheer,  assuring  your  Orace  that  the  King  is  well 
appeased  and  satisfied,   as  I  well    perceive  when    he 


1  *; 
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A.D.  1628.    "  speaks  of    you ;    and  doubt    you   not  but  you  shall 

"  have  him  as  good  to  your  Grace  as  ever  he  was  in 
"  his  life.  He  is  a  prince  of  so  many  good  qualities^ 
"  that  he  will  remember  the  good  service  and  pains 
you  have  taken  for  him,  and  the  great  familiarity 
between  you.  Sometimes  the  father  and  the  son  be 
in  displeasure,  and  brother  and  brother,  by  ill  reports, 
as  may  fortime  has  been  now  between  your  Grace 
"  and  the  King.*'  He  advises  Wolsey  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  seeking  a  personal  interview  with  his 
Majesty,  "which  should  be  to  the  comfort  of  you  both.** 
But,  unfortunately,  the  King's  absence  at  Ampthill,  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  sweating  sickness,  prevented  Wol- 
sey for  a  time  from  following  this  judicious  advice. 

Meanwhile,  £rom  his  conversation  with  Du  Bellay,  we 
learn  what  was  passing  in  the  Cardinal's  mind.     We 
learn  also    how  this  act,  trifling   as  it  may  seem,    had 
shaken  that  sense  of  his  security,  which    never,   appa- 
rently, had  been  shaken  until  then.    It  seemed,  like  a 
sudden  flash,  to  have  revealed  to  Wolsey  the  extent  of 
the  animosity  he  had  incurred,  when  he  least  imagined 
he   had    provoked  it.      The  readiness   with    which   the 
King  lent  his  ear  to  the  misrepresentations  of  Wolsey's 
enemies  augured   ill  for   his  future  peace  and  safety. 
Neither  did  he  well  know  who  those  enemies  were  that 
had    thus    gained  the  King's    hearing,    or   how    their 
malice  might  be  anticipated  in  time  to  come.     "  Made- 
"  moiselle    Boulan,*'    says    Du    Bellay,    "  has   returned 
*'  to  Court.    The  intercepted  letters  that  you  (Montmo- 
renci)  sent  me  about  this  matter  have  disquieted  them 
(the  King  and  Wolsey)  ....  I  fancy  that  the  King 
is  so  far  committed  to  it  (the  divorce)  that  none  but 
God  can  get  him  out  of  it.     As  to  Wolsey,  I  do  not 
"  believe  he  knows  the  state  of  matters,  however  much 
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"  he  pretends  to  do  so.  I  have  been  told  on  good  A.D.  1528. 
authority,  though  I  do  not  give  it  as  certain,  that  a 
little  before  this  sweat,  the  King  used  most  terrible 
language  to  him,  because  he  seemed  desirous  to  cool 
him,  and  showed  him  that  the  Pope  would  never 
consent  to  it.  Sometimes  in  walking  with  me,  while 
speaking  of  his  affairs,  and  the  course  of  his  life  up 
"  to  that  time,  he  has  said  to  me,  that  if  God  per- 
**  mitted  him  to  see  the  hatred  of  these  two  nations 
*^  (France  and  England)  extinguished,  and  firm  amity 
established,  as  he  hopes  it  will  shortly  be,  with  a 
reform  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  such 
as  he  would  effect  if  peace  were  made,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  the  kingdom  assured,  especially  if  this 
marriage  took  place,  and  an  heir  male  were  bom  of 
"  it,  he  would  at  once  retire,  and  serve  God  for  the 
"  rest  of  his  life ;  and  that,  without  any  doubt,  on  the 
"  first  honorable  occasion  he  could  find,  he  would  give 
"  up  politics. 

"  I  think,  Monsieur,  that  he  foresees  that  if  this 
marriage  take  place  he  will  have  much  to  do  to 
maintain  his  credit ;  and  when  he  sees  himself  in 
"  despair  of  it,  he  will  give  out  he  retires  voluntarily, 
having  fortified  himself  with  this  excuse  beforehand. 
In  fact,  for  the  last  three  months  he  has  been  build- 
«  ing  and  managing  his  bishoprics,  and  completing  with 
all  diligence  the  foundation  of  his  college.  My  belief 
is  that  in  promoting  this  divorce,  he  had  hoped  for 
an  opportunity  of  falling  back  upon  Madame  Ren^e. 
"  However,  I  see  that  this  divorce  must  take  place,  if 
"  circumstances  do  not  prevent  it."  He  proceeds  to 
add,  that  he  is  persuaded  Wolsey  would  do  all  he  could 
for  Francis ;  but  '*  that  which  ruins  all  is  that  he  knows 
<^  his  master   to   be   the   most    avaricious  man   in  the 
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A.D.  1628.    "  world,  and  the  true  way  of  beixig  in  credit  with  him 

"  is  to  tell  him,  qu'il  le  remettait  en  laye.    He  must, 

he  says,  persuade  the  King  that  whatever  he  does  is 

for  the  King's  profit,  or  he  would  lose  his  influence, 

"  and  have  no  chance  against  the  majority  of  the  Council, 

"  who  side  with  the  Emperor,"^ 

Camp^gio         Campeggio's  arrival  was   anxiously  expected.    It  had 

Bets  out. 

been  most  inexplicably  delayed  by  real  or  diplomatic 
fits  of  the  gout,  perhaps  by  both.*  He  had  been  plun- 
dered, in  the  sack  of  Eome,  of  aU  he  possessed,  and 
compelled  to  redeem  his  life  with  a  large  sum  of  money.* 
For  this  and  for  other  reasons  he  entertained  no  great 
kindness  for  the  Imperialists.  Besides  his  sufferings, 
his  obligations  to  England,  as  bishop  of  Salisbury,  seemed 
to  point  him  out  as  the  fittest  instrument  for  the  King's 
present  purpose;  and  Casale,  Henry's  agent  with  the 
Pope,  was  commanded  to  ask  his  Holiness  that  Cam- 
peggio  might  be  sent  to  England  with  sufficient  com- 
mission to  determine  the  cause.*  Apparently  the  Pope 
made  no  difficulty  in  giving  his  consent.:  whether 
Campeggio,  who  was  then  ill  at  Rome,*^  was  as  ready 
to  accept  it,  is  not  quite  so  certain.  At  all  events, 
though  the  commission  was  granted  as  early  as  April, 
it  was  not  untU  June  that  the  Legate  thought  of 
starting  from  Italy.  This  delay,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  coming,  was  taken  so  displeasantly  by  the  King 
and  the  Cardinal,  as  Poxe  wrote  to  Gardiner  in  May, 


1  This  letter  is  undated.  Le  Grand  refers  it  to  20  Aug.  I  am  more 
inclined  to  place  it  in  September.    See  p.  2021. 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Campeggio  did  not  suffer  from  fits  of 
the  gout,  as  Lord  Chatham  suffered.  This  is  put  bejond  all  doubt  by  the 
statement  of  Gardiner,  who  remarks  that  the  only  objection  against 
sending  Campeggio  was  the  dread  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  is  extremely 
suhjecty  and  which  leaves  him  very  weak  after  its  attacks,    p.  1822. 

»  p.  1439.  *  p.  1656.  »  p.  1688. 
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that  the  hope  they  had  once  entertained  of  the  speedy  A.D.  1528. 
termination  of  the  cause  was  converted  into  despair.^ 
The  old  plea  of  the  gout,  the  obligation  of  his  duties  at 
Borne,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses  and  servants, 
seemed  to  their  impatience  "imagined  excuses,"  devised 
by  the  Pope  to  procure  delay.  To  remove  all  these, 
Wolsey  requested  the  Cardinal  to  start  at  once  with  few 
attendants,  as  horses,  mules,  money,  and  all  that  he 
required  would  be  amply  provided  for  him  in  France; 
and  he  even  offered  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to  con- 
duct Campeggio  to  England.^  He  left  E/Ome  for  Naples 
in  June,  intending  to  embark  for  Marseilles;  was  dis- 
appointed  of  his  purpose ;  embarked  at  Gometo  on  the 
26th  July,*  arrived  at  Nice,  and  reached  Lyons  on 
Saturday  the  22nd  of  August.  *'The  Cardinal,'*  says 
Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  "leaves  Lyons 
today  (31st  August)  or  tomorrow.  I  have  borrowed 
for  him  of  the  Pope's  Legate  a  fair  well-trimmed  and 
**  furnished  mule,  and  four  carriage  mules;  the  which, 
with  twenty  horses  of  mine  own,  and  ten  horses  of  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls  (Taylor),  I  shall  send  forwards 
"  tomorrow  towards  Orleans."* 
A  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  Legate,  incessantly  tor-  Beaches 

Paris. 

mented  with  the  gout,  arrived  at  Paris.  A  week  before. 
Sir  Prancis  Bryan  had  waited  for  him  at  Orleans,  having 
been  dispatched  from  England  on  the  24th  of  August,  to 
bring  him  on  his  way  with  spears  and  horsemen  to 
Calais.^  He  was  to  have  been  received  at  his  entry  into 
the  capital  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  bishops  and  archbishops, 
and  **  a  right  good  company ;"  but,  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  crowd,  and  scarcely  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  he 
anticipated  the  preparations  made  in  his  honor.    Francis 

1  p.  1887.         »  23  May,  p.  1886.         »  pp.  2005,  2029. 
*  p.  2032.         «  p.  2024. 
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A.D.  1528.    received   him    at    his    entry  into  Paris  with   profound 

respect,  standing  hareheaded  hefore  him.  He  then  led 
the  Legate  by  the  right  hand  "to  a  window,  and  held 
"  communication  with  him  for  two  long  hours."  They 
discussed  the  King^s  matrimonial  cause,  now  apparently 
for  the  first  time  divulged  to  the  Prench  king  in  all  its 
"  details.  His  Majesty  inquired,**  writes  Campeggio  to 
Sanga,  '*  how  this  matrimonial  cause  was  progressing.  I 
"  replied  that  I  was  one  of  the  judges  deputed,  and  that 
the  sentence  depended  on  the  evidence;  but  it  was 
impossible  as  yet  to  say  what  determination  would  be 
taken,  except  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  justice. 
**  I  added,  But  what  is  yoiu*  Majesty's  opinion?  He 
"  answered,  that  he  was  not  learned,  and  in  such  cases 
"  he  would  adopt  the  opinion  of  any  one  who  under- 
"  stood  more  about  it  than  himself ;  though  he  regarded 
"  the  King  his  brother  as  a  wise  and  good  man,  and 
"  believed  that  when  he  knows  that  the  Queen  is  his 
"  lawful  wife,  he  will  not  attempt  any  such  thing  (as  a 
"  divorce) ;  but  if  she  were  not,  it  would  be  a  great 
"  matter  to  persist  in  a  sin  which  involved  the  salvation 
"  of  his  soul.**  ^  Notwithstanding  this  show  of  courtesy,  it 
is  clear  that  Prancis  suspected  the  Legate  of  favouring 
the  Emperor ;  still  more  when  he  annoxmced  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  by  Spain.  The  Pope,  distrusting  the 
aid  of  Prance,  and  seeing  the  dUatoriness,  not  to  say 
mismanagement,  of  the  Prench  forces  in  It^ly,  now 
leaned  more  than  ever  to  Imperial  protection ;  and  Cam- 
peggio, M  his  representative,  was  supposed  to  share  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  master.  So  Prancis  could  not  help 
communicating  to  Clerk  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
Campeggio  had   allowed  it  to  transpire  that  the  main 
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purpose  of  his  mission  to  England  was  to  induce  the  A,D,  1528. 
King  to  change  his  intentions,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
separation  from  the  Queen.^  Such  was  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  as  is  clear  from'Sanga's  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  con* 
veying  to  him  the  Pope's  instruction  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavor  to  reconcile  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  not 
proceed  to  sentence  until  he  had  received  a  new  and 
express  commission  from  Rome.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  so  cautious  a  diplomatist  would  have  so  im- 
prudently betrayed  himself.  The  intelligence,  however 
obtained,  was  conveyed  to  Wolsey.  It  was  a  prelude 
to  the  troubles  that  awaited  him,  and  must  have  warned 
him  that  he  would  not  find  in  Campeggio  so  docile  or 
compliant  a  coadjutor  in  pronouncing  the  King's  divorce 
as  he  had  expected.  In  fact,  Campeggio  assumed  iedready 
an  authority  superior  to  his  own,  and,  without  con- 
sulting his  colleague,  had  determined  on  the  course  that 
should  be  adopted.  As  he  had  taken  his  own  time 
in  pursuing  his  journey,  regardless  of  the  reiterated 
entreaties  of  Wolsey  to  hasten  his  arrival,  it  was  equally 
clear  that  he  would  take  his  own  way  in  managing  the 
cause ;  and  for  this  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  the  Boman  courts  gave  him  considerable  advantage. 
Thus  Wolsey  fell,  from  the  first,  into  the  position  of  an 
inferior  judge  or  assessor ;  as  the  associate  of  Campeggio, 
rather  than  his  superior ;  and  by  no  energy  or  abilities  of 
his  own  could  he  entirely  retrieve  his  ground.  Further, 
when  Clerk,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  ojffered  the 

^  <'  The  Pope  would  do  anything  to  please  the  French  king ;  but  cu  the 
"  Emperor  is  victoriotM,  afid  has  made  overtures  for  peace j  the  Pope 
^*  must  not  give  him  any  pretext  for  a  fresh  rupture,  lest  the  Church 
"  should  be  utterly  annihilated.  As  soon  as  you  can  do  so  without 
<^  scandalising  the  French  king,  proceed  on  your  journey  to  England,  and 
^'  then  do  your  utmost  to  retsore  mtuual  affection  between  the  King  and 
'*  Queen."    Sanga  to  Campeggio :  p.  2047. 

^  c  c 
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A.D.  1528.  Legate  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  his  expences,  0am- 
peggio  declined  to  accept  any  portion  of  his  bounty, 
beyond  the  expences  of  horses  and  mules  necessary  for 
the  journey ;  and  when  it  was  urged  that  by  such  an 
absolute  refusal  the  TTing  would  consider  that  Clerk  had 
failed  in  his  duty,  and  the  acceptance  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred crowns  was  pressed  upon  him,  on  the  strength  of  a 
previous  acquaintance,  Campeggio  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
stating  that  he  had  sufficient  to  take  him  to  England.^ 
A  spirit  of  independence  so  unusual,  so  contrary  to 
what  the  King  and  his  minister  had  expected,  should 
have  led  them  to  anticipate  difficulties,  and  suspect  the 
apparent  concessions  of  the  Pope.  But  the  King,  at 
least,  in  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  was  blind  to  all  such 
consequences.  Ab*eady  he  had  installed  Anne  Boleyn 
in  royal  state  in  her  apartments  at  Greenwich;  he  had 
visited  her,  and  treated  her,  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife. 
Already  courtiers  and  nobles  paid  their  respects  to  her 
as  their  mistress,  and  the  apartments  of  Katharine  were 
deserted.  "The  King  goes  and  comes,"  says  DuBellay, 
"  between  this  and  Greenwich.  I  think  he  may  make 
**  a  journey  to  Hampton  Court  or  Richmond,  and  the 
"  Queen  likewise,  and  it  is  possible  she  may  not  return 
"  here  (London)  for  a  long  time.  Mademoiselle  Boleyn 
"  has  come  here  at  last,  and  the  King  has  lodged  her 
**  in  a  very  fine  lodging,  which  he  has  furnished  very 
"  near  his  own.  Greater  court  is  paid  to  her  every 
"  day  than  has  been  for  a  long  time  paid  to  the 
"  Queen.  I  believe  that  they  wish  to  accustom  the 
"  people  by  degrees  to  endure  her,  in  order  that  when 
'*  the  gromd  coup  comes,  it  may  not  appear  strange. 
"  Notwithstanding,  the  people  always  remain  hardened 
"  against   her,  and  I  think  they  would  do  more  than 
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"  ihey  do  if  they  had  more  power ;  but  strict  order  is  A.D.  1528, 
"  everywhere  kept  daily,  aad  a  proclamation  has  been 
**  put  out,  among  others,  that  only  ten  shop-masters 
'^  shall  remain  in  London  of  every  nation;  and  this 
"  will  remove  at  least  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
''  Flemings.  A  search  has  also  been  made  for  hack- 
"  huts  and  cross-bows,  and  wherever  they  have  been 
"  foimd  in  the  town  they  have  been  taken,  and  no 
other  weapon  now  remains  except  the  tongue.  In 
the  country  also,  a  great  and  continual  watch  is  kept 
up,  in  such  a  sort  as  there  is  no  appearance  that 
any  great  trouble  would  ensue,  such  as  the  enemy 
would  desire;  for  the  King  has  made  }m  intentions 
[fantasie]  known  to  the  nobles,  so  clearly,  that  they 
speak  more  soberly  than  they  have  done,  and  you 
may  understand  he  is  much  more  irritated  against 
"  the  Emperor  than  his  Council  pretends,  because  he 
"  has  threatened  to  tmn  him  out  of  his  kingdom  by 
"  his  own  subjects.*'^ 

^  Dec.  9,  p.  2177.  Though  Da  Bellay's  letter  was  written  some  weeks 
later  than  Campeggio's  arrival  in  England,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Anne 
Bolejn's  lodgmg  in  the  Court  must  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  King 
writes  to  her  in  September  of  the  arrival  of  the  Legate  in  Paris,  expects 
his  coming  on  Monday ;  ^'  and  then  I  trust  within  a  while  after  to  enjoy  that 
"  which  I  have  so  longed  for,  to  God's  pleasure  and  our  both  comfort." 
It  is  clear  that  she  was  at  that  time  absent.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
letter  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  their  intimacy,  (p.  2057.)  About 
the  same  time,  or  a  little  before,  he  was  busy  in  preparing  for  her  a  lodging, 
and  was  desirous  that  her  father  should  make  his  provisions  with  speed  (t,e, 
for  coming  to  Court),  p.  2020.  Next  we  hear  of  his  employment  in  furnish- 
ing it.  ^'  The  cause  why  this  bearer  tarrieth  so  long  is  the  business  that  I 
**  have  had  to  dress  up  ger  (geer)  for  you,  which  I  trust  ere  long  to  see  you 
^^  occupy,  and  then  I  trust  to  occupy  yours."  And  the  date  of  this  letter 
is  fixed  by  the  concluding  paragraph :  "  The  unfeigned  sickness  of  this 
<<  well-wishing  legate  (Campeggio)  doth  somewhat  retard  his  access  to  your 
"  presence."  The  words  show  clearly  the  court  that  was  already  paid  to 
her  by  all  who  desired  to  stand  well  with  the  King,  and  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposition  of  her  then  being  at  any  great  distance  £rom  London. 
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A.D.  1528.  Hitherto  the  divorce  had  been  driven  on  mth  com- 
Q^  .  ,g  parative  secrecy.  At  least  it  was  confined  to  England, 
journey.        and  was  probably  little  known  beyond  the  metropolis. 

By  the  coming  of  Campeggio  across  the  Continent, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  attending  on  the 
movements  of  a  Papal  Nuncio,  it  was  blazoned  forth 
to  all  the  world,  and  blown  into  every  eye.  Curiosity, 
dormant  before,  was  stimulated  by  the  Legate's  deli- 
berate progress  through  the  great  cities  of  Prance. 
The  purport  of  his  journey,  and  all  its  particulars,  had 
become  the  general  topic  of  conversation  and  inquiry. 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  graver  scandal. 
Por  although  the  King  and  his  immediate  advisers 
might  persuade  themselves  that  they  were  exclusively 
employed  in  settling  a  disputed  point  of  law  which 
had  troubled  the  King's  conscience,  ordinary  lookers-on 
saw  the  case  only  in  its  broad  and  popular  aspect.  No 
amount  of  ingenious  pleading  could  get  rid  of  the 
fact,  that  Henry  had  lived  with  his  Queen  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  never  expressed  any  scruple  until  she 
was  past  the  meridian  of  her  life,  and  Ann  Boleyn 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  She  was  the  mother 
of  his  only  daughter  and  successor;  and,  even  had 
there  been  any  irregularity  in  their  union  at  the 
first,  it  was  supposed  to  be  removed  by  lapse  of  time. 
At  all  events,  any  irregularity  deserved  less  to  be 
regarded  than  the  wrong  inflicted  by  the  husband 
on  an  innocent  wife,  and  by  the  father  on  his  child, 
by  the  present  proceedings.  How  it  was  regarded 
in  England,  is  clear  from  Du  Bellay's  letter.  It  is 
admitted  reluctantly  by  writers  like  Hall,  who  eagerly 
adopted  without  discrimination  the  oflGicial  and  per- 
mitted report.  ''  On  the  coming  of  the  Legate,"  says 
this  Chronicler,  '^the  common    people,  being   ignorant 
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'^  of  the  truth,  and  in  especial  women,  'and  other  that  A.D.  1528. 
favoured  the  Queen,  talked  largely,  and  said  that  the 
King  would,  for  his  own  pleasure,  have  another  wife, 
"  and  had  sent  for  this  Legate,  to  be  divorced  from 
his  Queen;  with  many  foolish  words.  Insomuch  that 
whosoever  spoke  against  the  marriage  was  of  the 
common  people  abhorred  and  reproved."^  Abroad, 
where  speech  was  more  free,  the  comments  on  the  Legate's 
journey  assumed  a  more  sharp  and  decisive  form<  *'  It 
is  said  here  that  the  cardinal  Campeggio  comes  now 
into  England  for  some  particular  business,"  writes 
Hacket,  retailing  to  Wolsey  the  rumours  in  Flanders: 
^'  which  business,  if  it  come  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
"  thought,  it  were  cause  sufficient  to  cause  the  stones 
"  come  out  of  the  streets  to  cry  vengeance  upon  us."* 
Influenced  by  the   feelings  of    those  around  him,  and 

I  Hall,  p.  754. 

*  p.  2051.  It  is  worth  obBerving  that  Tyndall,  who,  in  common  with 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  spoke  strongly  against  the  divorce,  meets  the 
main  reason  on  which  Henry  and  his  favourers  defended  it,  by  asserting 
that  it  would  leave  the  succession  more  doubtful  than  ever.  By  excluding 
Mary's  right  to  the  crown,  the  succession  would  devolve  on  the  king  of 
Scotland ;  "  and  we  may  fortune  to  find  one  at  home  (glancing,  no  doubt, 
^'  at  the  duke  of  Richmond),  which,  because  he  is  near  at  hand,  would  look 
'<  to  step  in  before  him  ....  The  King's  grace,  will  ye  say,  shall 
'<  have  another  wife,  and  she  shall  bear  him  a  prince,  and  he  shall  break 
^  strife  ?  Who  hath  promised  him  a  prince  ?  Moreover,  if  his  new  marriage 
^  be  not  well  proved,  and  go  forth  with  good  authority,  so  shaU  wer  yet 
*^  follow  the  Princess  still,  or,  if  she  be  sent  away,  some  other."  Pract.  of 
Prelates,  p.  333.  ^^  I  did  my  diligence,"  he  says,  ^'  a  long  season,  to  know 
^*  what  reasons  our  holy  prelates  should  make  for  this  divorcement ;  but  I 
''  could  not  come  by  them.  I  searched  what  might  be  said  for  their  part, 
*^  but  I  could  find  no  lawful  cause  of  myself,  by  any  Scripture  that  I  ever 
<<  read."  p.  232.  These  and  similar  passages  Foxe  disingenuously  omitted 
from  his  edition  of  Tyndall,  without  notice.  They  have  been  restored  by 
Tyndall's  late  editor,  Mr.  Walter.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Tyndall's 
notions  of  marriage  were  quite  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  any  Roman 
canonist.  He  would  have  felt  no  objection  to  marrying  Mary  Tudor 
to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
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A.D.  1528.  desirous  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  of  the  Pope 
who  had  sent  him,  to  find  some  reasonable  way  out 
of  the  present  dilemma,  Gampeggio  prepared  to  cross 
over  to  England. 

Arrival  in  StiU  suflfering  severely  from  the  gout,   he  left  Paris 

°^  *°  '  on  Friday  the  18th  of  September,  intending  by  easy 
stages  to  reach  Calais  in  the  course  of  a  week.  He 
had  been  "  marvellously  tormented "  since  his  arrival 
in  the  Prench  capital,  and  had  uttered  "many  a  bitter 
"  Kyrie  eleyson^^  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  impor- 
tunate disease.  He  reached  Montreuil  on  the  24th, 
"  still  carried  in  a  litter,'*  says  Clerk,  by  whom  he' 
was  attended,  "his  feet  being  not  able  to  abide  the 
"  sqwasse  '(pressure)  of  the  stirrup,  or  his  hands  to 
"  hold  the  bridle."  In  consequence  of  the  tempestuous 
weather  he  was  detained  at  Calais  until  Tuesday  the 
29th ;  and  arrived  at  Canterbury  on  the  1st  of  October. 
Here  he  was  magnificently  received  by  the  clergy  and 
civic  authorities.  The  street,  from  the  gate  where  he 
entered  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  priory,  was  lined  with 
the  various  orders  of  friars  and  other  religious  com- 
munities. At  the  cathedral  door  he  was  received  under 
a  canopy.  "  My  lord  of  Canterbury,  with  the  prior  of 
"  Christ  Church,  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  a 
"  suflEragan  in  pontificalibtiSi  censed  him,  and  so  wan 
"  to  the  high  altar."^  Here  he  sung  mass,  and  blessed 
the  people.  Pour  days  more  elapsed  before  he  reached 
Dartford.  On  the  8th  of  October  he  made  his  entry 
into  London.  The  sight-seers,  who  expected  to  be  gra- 
tified by  a  magnificent  ceremonial,  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed ;  for  a  fresh  attack  of  the  gout,  more  severe 
than  the  former,  wholly  disabled  him,  and  he  could  not 
endm'e  the  fatigue  of  a  litter.     "  On  Wednesday  the  7th," 
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he  writes,  "  I  reached  the  suburhs  of  London,  and  lodged  a,D.  1628. 
"  at  the  house  of  the  duke  of  SuflEblk.^  It  was 
arranged  that  my  entry  should  be  publicly  made  the 
next  day,  and  the  cardinal  of  York  was  to  take  part 
in  it.  But  I  was  so  prostrated  by  the  gout  that  I 
could  not  travel  any  further,  either  in  a  litter  or  on 
^^  horseback.  So  I  remaiiied  in  the  Duke's  house  all 
"  the  next  day ;  and  in  the  morning  the  Cardinal  con- 
veyed me  to  the  river,  and  I  proceeded  ia  a  barge 
to  the  lodging  assigned  to  me,  namely,  Bath  House, 
"  without  any  noise  or  pomp.  I  have  remained  there 
all  this  present  time  (i.e.  until  the  17th  of  October), 
and  am  confined  to  my  bed,  my  agony  being  greater 
"  than  usual,  owing  to  the  journey.  I  do  not  know 
"  when  I  shall  be  sufficiently  free  from  paia  to  be  able 
"  to  visit  the  King.''  ^ 

The  unhappy  prelate,  who  had  pursued  his  journey  Hisinter- 
with  great  deliberation,  tormented  with  bodily  pain  and  wdL^: 
mentally  ill  at  ease,  naturally  promised  himself  some 
little  respite  from  his  troubles  and  fatigues.  But  any 
such  respite  ill  suited  the  restless  impatience  of  the 
Cardinal,  not  a  little  irritated  by  the  dilatory  move- 
ments of  the  Legate,  and  haK  iucredulous  as  to  the 
reality  of  his  complaint.  "  The  day  following,"  continues 
Campeggio,  "Wolsey  came  to  see  me.  I  had  believed 
"  and  hoped  that  he  would  not  discuss  any  business 
*'  with  me;  but  he  entered  immediately  into  the  cause 
"  of  my  coming.  He  showed  me  that,  in  order  to 
"  maintain  an  increasing  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  he 
"  had  done  his  utmost  to  persuade  the  King  to  apply 
"  for  a  Legate,  in  order  to  remove  the  scruple  which 
"  he  had  on  his  conscience,  although  many  of  the 
**  prelates  in  this    kingdom  had   declared  that  such  a 
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A.D.  1528.    **  course  was  unnecessary As  the  Cardinal 

"  and  the  King  were  both  resolved  to  proceed  with 
"  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  I  have  presented 
**  the  Pope's  letter  of  credence,  telling  Wolsey  that  on 
my  departure  from  Rome  the  Pope  believed  that 
the  King  was  not  so  resolved  on  this  matter,  but 
that  Wolsey  would  be  able  to  labour  with  me  in  per- 
suading the  King  to  take  another  course;  and  pro- 
bably I  should  be  able  to  persuade  his  Majesty  to 
"  persevere  in  his  marriage,  without  having  recourse  to 
^*  a  judicial  sentence  of  separation.  I  detailed  all  the 
'^  reasons  which  moved  his  Holiness  to  desire  this  result ; 
"  but,  though  I  urged  the  matter  to  the  utmost  of  my 
"  power,  I  could  not  move  him  in  the  least.  He 
alleged  that  if  the  King*s  desire  was  not  compUed 
with,  fortified  and  justified  as  it  was  by  the  reasons, 
"  writings,  and  counsels  of  many  learned  men  who 
"  feared  God,  total  ruin  would  speedily  ensue  of  the 
"  kingdom,  of  himself,  and  of  the  Church's  influence. 
'^  As  I  am  still  confined  to  my  bed  his  Lordship  came 
"  three  or  four  times  to  visit  me.  We  have  debated 
the  question  three  or  four  hours  together ;  but  though 
in  the  Pope's  name  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  over 
"  the  mind  of  his  Majesty,  and  reconcile  him  to  the 
"  Queen,  I  have  had  no  more  success  in  persuading  the 
"  Cardinal  than  if  I  had  spoken  to  a  rock.  His  objec- 
"  tions  are  founded  on  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage, 
*'  the  instability  of  the  realm  and  the  succession;  and 
they  are  so  wedded  to  this  opinion  that  they  not  only 
solicit  my  compliance  with  them,  but  the  expediting 
"  of  this  business  with  all  possible  despatch.  Thus  I 
"  find  myself  in  great  straits,  with  a  heavy  burden  on 
"  my  shoulders;  nor  do  I  see  how  judgment  can  be 
"  deferred,  even  for  a   brief  space.    They   will  endure 
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"  no  procrastination,  alleging  that  the  afifairs  of  the  A^D.  1528. 
kingdom  are  at  a  standstill,  and  that  if  the  cause 
remains  undetermined  it  will  give  rise  to.  infinite  and 
imminent  perils."^  In  another  letter  on  the  same 
suhject  he  adds : — "  As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  stand,  we 
"  shall  go  to  the  King.  At  the  first  interview  I  shall 
**  do  no  more  than  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  see 
'^  how  far  his  mind  coincides  with  the  information  I 
"  have  received.  On  presenting  the  Pope's  letter  I  will 
"  exhort  him  according  to  my  instructions.  This  has 
"  been  arraaged  by  Wolsey  and  myself.  Subsequently 
"  I  wiU  do  my  utmost  to  persuade  the  King  to  abandon 
"  all  thoughts  of  the  divorce,  though  I  feel  sure  it  will 
"  be  in  vain.     I  will  do  the  same  with  the  Queen,  who, 

"  I  doubt  not,    will    show  less   repugnance 

*^  The  matter  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  can  no 
''  longer  be  borne,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  all 
"  the  burthen  upon  me,  because  the  cardinal  of  York 
and  all  the  kingdom  take  so  much  interest  in  it 
that  they  will  wait  no  longer.  I  beg  you  will  obtain 
"  for  me  a  determinate  answer,  either  one  way  or  the 
"  other,  and  let  it  be  sent  with  diligence.'*^  He 
continues : 

"  The  King,  being  desirous  to  give  an  audience,  with  the 
"  removed  to  his  palace  here  in  London  on  the  river  ^' 
"  (Black&iars),  not  far  distant  from  my  lodging.  Al- 
"  though  I  could  neither  ride  nor  walk,  and  could  not 
"  sit  without  discomfort,  I  was  compelled  on  the  22nd 
"  (Tuesday)  to  go  for  my  first  audience.  I  was  warmly 
"  received  and  welcomed  by  his  Majesty.  The  ambas- 
sadors and  all  the  prelates  and  princes  of  the  kingdom 
were  assembled  in    a  large   haU My   friend 
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>  Campeggio  to  Salviati,  17  October,    p.  2099  (abridged). 
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A.D.1528.    "  Plorian  made  an  appropriate  speech,  and  was  atten- 

"  tively  heard.  When  he  alluded  to  the  calamities  of 
"  Italy  and  Bome  all  were  moved  to  tears.^  I>r.  Eoxe 
"  made  an  eloquent  reply.  After  this  public  ceremony 
"  the  King  drew  us  two  Legates  into  another  chamber, 
"  when  I  explained  to  him  the  Pope's  good  will,  and 

"  presented    his    letter,    which    the    King  read 

"  Next  day  after  dinner  he  visited  me  privately,  and 
**  we  remained  together  alone  about  four  hours,  discus- 
sing two  things  only.  Pirstj  I  exhorted  him  against 
attempting   this  matter;    and  to   avoid  scandals  and 

« 

satisfy  his  scruples,  told  him  he  might  have  a  new 
dispensation.      He  heard  all  I  had  to  say  patiently, 
and  made  evidently  a  premeditated  reply,  instructed, 
I  believe,  by  the  cardinal  of  ^York,  who  had  used  the 
"  very  same  arguments.      We  discussed,  in  the  second 
place,  whether  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope  was  contra 
Jus   dwi/num;    if   not,  whether   it    was    valid.      His 
"  Majesty  has  so  diligently  studied  the  matter,  that  I 
**  believe  in  this  case   he   knows  more  than  any  great 
"  theologian  add  jurist.    He  told  me  plainly  he  wanted 
"  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  whether  this  nmrriage 
"  was  valid    or  not, — ^he  himself   always  assuming  its 
"  invalidity ;  and  I  beKeve  if  an  angel  descended  from 
"  Heaven,   he  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  his  Ma- 
jesty to  the  contrary. 
We  then  discussed  a  proposal    for  persuading  the 
"  Queen  to  enter  some  religious  house;   at  which  he 
was    highly  pleased;    and  indeed,    there  are   strong 
reasons  for   it,   as  he  has   ceased  for  two  years  from 
"  cohabiting  with  her,    and    will    not    return    to    her, 
"  whatever  the  result  may  be.       In  all  other  matters 
"  the  King    will  concede  whatever  she    demands,   and 

1  See  also  Ven,  CaL,  p.  176. 
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will  settle    the   saccession   on  her  daughter   in  the   A.D.  1528. 
event  of  failure  of  male  issue  by  another  marriage. 
**  York  and  I  were  appointed  to  speak  to  her  about 
"  this  on  the  following  day."^ 

They  had  already  agreed  to  this  course  before  their 
audience,  when  Campeggio,  stiU  &rm  to  his  engagement, 
endeayored  to  shake  the  Cardinal's  resolution,  and 
represented  the  danger  that  woiild  ensue  from  the  anger 
of  the  Emperor.  To  this  Wolsey  demurred,  observing 
that  the  affair  would  be  conducted  to  the  Queen's 
benefit  and  honor;  nor  was  it  likely  that  the  Em- 
peror  would  burthen  himself  with  a  great  war  in 
E!atharine's  behalf,  as  he  had  so  quietly  permitted  two 
of  his  sisters  to  be  expelled  from  their  kingdoms.' 
Pinding  this  argument  unavailing,  *^I  represented," 
says  Oampeggio,  "that,  according  to  the  Pope's  in- 
"  structions,  I  was  bound  to  make  his  Holiness 
"  acquainted  with  my  opioion  on  this  matter,  and 
"  wait  for  his  further  instructions  before  I  proceeded 
"  to  judgment."  At  this  remark  Wolsey's  suspicions 
were  at  once  aroused.  It  confirmed  all  his  misgivings. 
Turning  with  a  scowl  on  his  unhappy  colleague,  he 
exclaimed.  Si  sic  est,  nolo  negociari  voMscam  s'ine 
potestatey  neque  sic  agitur  aiim  rege.  It  was  all  Oam- 
peggio could  do  to  pacify  him  by  explaining .  away  his 
unlucky  admission.  He  teUs  his  correspondent,  Sanga, 
"  that  he  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  persevere 
"  in  this  course,  as  the  Pope  had  desired  him.  They  are 
"  so  determined  and  engrossed  by  their  own  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  shake  them  ....  In  my  last 
conversation  with  his  Lordship  he  said,  and  repeated 
it  many  times  ia  Latin,  *  Most  reverend  Lord,  beware 


1  p.  2101. 

^  Alluding  to  the  queeii  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Denmark. 
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With  Ka- 
tharine. 


"  *  l^st,  in  like  maimer  as  the  greater  part  of  Germany ^ 
"  *  owing  to  the  harshness  and  severity  of  a  certain 
"  *  Cardinal^  has  become  estranged  from  the  Apostolic 
"  '  See  and  the  Faith,  it  should  be  said  that  another 
'^  *  Cardinal  has  given  the  same  occasion  to  England 
"  *with  the  same  result.^  He  often  impresses  upon  me 
"  that,  if  this  divorce  be  not  granted,  the  authority  of 
^^  the  See  Apostolic  in  this  kingdom  will  be  at  an  end ; 
"  and  he  certainly  proves  himself  very  zealous  for  its 
^'  preservation,  for  he  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  it 
"  very  great  services,  because  all  his  grandeur  is  oon- 
*'  nected  with  it."^  In  this  state  of  feeling  the  Legates 
proceeded  to  visit  the  Queen. 

Up  to  this  time,  although  Anne  Boleyn  had  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  in  the  palace,  to  save  her  the  un- 
pleasantness of  meeting  the  Queen,*  Henry  had  dimi- 
nished none  of  that  outward  respect  which  he  exhibited 
to  Katharine  in  public.  "The  Queen,"  says  a  keen 
observer,  "makes  such  cheer  (maintains  her  cheerfol- 
"  ness)  as  she  has  always  done  in  her  greatest  triumphs; 
"  nor,  to  see  them  together,  could  any  one  have  told 
"  there  was  anything  the  matter.  To  this  hour  they 
"  have  the  same  bed  and  the  same  table."  *  The  per- 
secution to  which  Katharine  was  exposed  was  of  a  silent 
and  mysterious  kind.  Counsel  was  allowed  her,  but 
they  were  in  private  browbeaten  or  tampered  with.  It 
was  suggested  to  them  what  they  should  advise  her, 
if  she  would  not  "  incur  the  hatred  of  his  Holiness,  and 
"  of  all  Christian  people ;" — what  she  should  or  should 
not  insist  on  if  she  would  avoid  the  censure  of  "  setting 
"  forth  her  own  sensual  affection,  and  desiring  what 
"  the  law  had  justly  condemned."*     It  is  needless    to 


1  p.  21 13.  »  p.  2207.  »  Du  BeUay,  p.  2096. 

^  See  the  two  extraordinoiy  documents,  pp.  2033,  2092. 
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say  that  these  suggestions  simply  regarded  what  was  A.D.1628. 
convenient  to  the  King's  cause;  that  the  most  inge- 
nious precautions  were  taken  to  convince  Oharles  and 
other  continental  sovereigns  that  no  wrong  was  intended 
her;  that  she  acquiesced  in  these  proceedings,  and  de- 
sired the  judgment  of  the  Legate.  Effectual  means 
were  adopted  for  preventing  her  communications  with 
Eome  and  the  Emperor.  More  arbitrary  still,  the  King 
had  exacted  an  oath  from*  her  that  she  would  write 
nothing  except  according  to  his  dictation. 

"  Taking  leave  of  his  Majesty/'  continues  Oampeggio,^ 
'^  the  Cardinal  and  I  repaired  to  the  Queen,  with  whom 
"  we  conversed  alone,  about  two  hours.  After  our 
greetings,  I  gave  her  the  Pope's  letter,  which  she 
received  and  read  with  good  cheer.  She  then  inquired 
**  what  I  had  to  say  to  her.  I  began  by  telling  her 
"  that  as  the  Pope  could  not  refuse  justice  to  any  one 
'^  who  demanded  it,  he  had  sent  the  cardinal  of  York 
and  myself  to  examine  the  state  of  the  question 
between  her  Highness  and  the  King ;  but  as  the 
matter  was  very  important  and  full  of  difficulty,  his 
'^  Holiness,  in  consideration  of  his  paternal  office,  and  of 
"  the  love  which  he  bore  her,  counselled  her,  confiding 
"  much  in  her  prudence,  that,  rather  than  press  it  to 
'^  trial,  she  should  of  herself  take  some  other  course, 
"which  would  give  general  satisfaction,  and  greatly 
"  benefit  herself.  I  said  no  more,  in  order  to  discover 
"  what  she  would  demand.    The  cardinal  of  York  fol- 

^  Though  Campeggio's  account  is  somewhat  confused,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Legates  had  two  interviews  at  least  with  the  Queen ;  one  on 
Saturday,  24  Oct.,  the  other  on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  when  she  was  attended 
by  her  advisers.  See  pp.2101,  2111-12.  As  Campeggio  sends  the  two 
letters  at  different  dates  to  Sanga,  he  can  scarcely  have  confused  one 
account  with  the  other. 
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A.D.  1528.    «  lowed   to  the  same  effect,    as  far  as  I  coiild  under- 

"  stand,  for  he  spoke  chiefly  in  English/' 

Her  Majesty  replied,  "that  she  knew  the  sincerity 
"  of  her  own  conscience,  and  was  resolved  to  die  in  the 
"  Faith,  and  in  ohedience  to  God  and  His  Holy  Church ; 
"  that  she  wished  to  unburthen   her  conscience  to    our 

lord  (the  Pope);   and  for  the  present  she  would  give 

no  other  reply,  as  she  intended  to  demand  counsellors 
"  of  the  King,  her  lord  and  consort,  and  then  she 
"  would  hear  and  answer  us.  She  added,  that  she  had 
**  heard^  we  were  to  induce  her  to  enter  some  religion. 
"  I  did  not  deny  it,  and  strove  to  persuade  her  that 
"  it  rested  with  her,  by  doing  this,  to  satisfy  Grod,  her 

own  conscience,  and  the  glory  and  honor  of  her  name. 

I  said  that  by  doing  this  she  would  preserve  her 
"  dignities  and  temporal  goods,  and  secure  the  suc- 
"  cession  of  her  daughter ;  that  she  would  lose  nothing, 
"  for  she  had  lost  persona  del  re  already,  and  would  not 
"  recover  it.  She  should  therefore  rather  yield  to  his 
"  displeasure  than  submit  her  cause  to  the  hazard  of  a 
"  sentence,— considering,  if  judgment  went  against  her, 
"  how]  great  would  be  her  grief  and  trouble,  and  how 
"  much  the  ruin  of  her  reputation.  Her  dowry  would  be 
*'  forfeited,  and  great  would  be  the  scandal  and  emnity 
"  that  would  ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  com- 
'^  plied,  she  would  retain  her  dower,  the  guaj*dianship 
"  of  the  Princess,  her  rank,  and  whatever  else  she 
'*  chose  to  demand;  .and  would  neither  offend  Ctoi  nor 
"  her  conscience.  I  enforced  these  arguments  by  the 
"  example  of  a  queen  of  Prance  who  did  the  same, 
'^  and  is  still  honored  by  God  and  that  kingdom.  The 
'*  same    arguments  were    enforced   by   the  cardinal   of 

York,    who   begged   her   to    ponder   them  well,  and 

hoped    she  would  resolve  for  the  best.      So  we  left 
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"  her,  assuring  us  that  she  would  make  known  to  our  A.P.  1528. 
"  lord  (the  Pope)  the  sincerity  of  her  conscience.  To 
"  this  I  replied,  that  I  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
**  hear  whatever  she  jchose  to  explain  to  me,  and  I 
would  faithfully  report  to  him  my  opinion;  and  by 
his  reply  she  would  learn  that  I  had  done  my  duty 
sincerely.  She  concluded  the  conference  by  saying 
"  she  was  a  lone  woman  and  a  stranger,  without  friend 
or  adviser,  and  intended  to  ask  the  Eling  for  coun- 
sellors, when  she  would  give  us  audience.'*^ 
A  few  days  after  he  wrote  to  Salviati,  in  whom  the 
Pope  placed  implicit  confidence,  his  impressions  of  this 
interview,  and  of  the  Queen's  uitentions.  "I  do  not 
despair,"  he  says,  ''of  success  in  persuading  the 
Queen  to  enter  some  religion,  though  I  see  it  is 
diflBcult,  and  more  than  doubtful.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  gaia  over  the  Emperor  to  this  course,  and 
"  induce  him  to  write,  or,  better  still,  send  some  per- 
''  sonage  to  persuade  her.  Imagine  my  condition,  when, 
besides  indisposition  of  body,  I  suffer  from  such  in- 
finite agitation  of  mind.  As  she  is  nearly  fifty,  and 
''  would  lose  nothing  whatever,  and  as  so  much  good 
"  would  ensue,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  impos- 
''  sible  to  persuade  her  to  adopt  this  course.  As  the 
''  bishop  of  Eochester  (Eisher)  is  in  her  fSavor,  and  I 
''  believe  she  will  choose  him  as  one  of  her  counsellors, 
with  the  King's  consent,  I  had  a  long  interview  with 
him  on  the  26th  (Sunday),  and  exhorted  him  to  adopt 
this  course,  for  many  reasons.  When  he  left  me  he 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  had  urged.  God 
grant  that  the  best  counsels  may  prevail  1"  * 
At  the  time  of  writing  these  lines,  the  imfortunate  Camp^gio's 
Legate  had  for  the  last  twenty  days  been  suffering  from 

1  p.  2101.  >  p.  2108. 
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AD.  1628.    an  acute  attack  of  gout  in  the  knee,  and  was  unable  to 

use  it  without  great  agony.  Buried  in  books  of  canon 
law,  interrupted  by  swarm  of  divines  and  doctors  who 
crowded  into  his  presence  with  their  proofs  and  autho- 
rities, pestered  with  ceaseless  importunities  from  all 
sides,  receiying  impossible  instructions  from  Bome, — 
for  the  Pope  still  craved  for  delay,  and  would  by  no 
means  allow  him  to  go  beyond  his  commission, — ^he  was 
allowed  no  repose  of  body  or  mind.  Every  one  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  his  own  afiEeurs  to  give  even  a 
minute's  consideration  to  the  sufferings  and  necessities 
of  the  unfortunate  Legate,  and  drove  on  their  plans  and 
their  purposes,  as  if  life  and  death  depended  on  the 
result.  "  I  had  written  thus  far  yesterday,"  says  Gam- 
peggio,  ruefully,  '^  when  this  morning  at  break  of  day 
"  the  cardinal  of  York  came  to  visit  me,  whilst  I  was 
"  stiU  in  bed  not  a  little  tormented  by  the  gout.  He 
*^  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  King  had  spoken  with 
^'  the  Queen,  who  had  demanded  of  him  foreign  coun- 
^'  sellers,  and  the  King  had  granted  her  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Eochester,  Bath,  and 
London,  the  Queen's  confessor,  and  others.  As  he 
will  not  consent  to  her  having  a  Spaniard,  he  is 
contented  that  she  shall  have  a  proctor,  and  another 
advocate  from  Manders,  and  a  Spaniard  named  Yives. 
He  then  told  me  that  the  Queen  had  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Eing  to  confess  to  me.  Accordiogly 
at  nine  o'clock  she  came  privately,  and  was  with  me 
for  a  long  space.  Though  she  told  me  all  under  the 
seal  of  confession,  she  gave  me  Hberty,  indeed  she 
besought  me,  to  write  to  the  Pope  certain  resolutions, 
taking  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  my  secretaries,  adding 
that  she  would  make  known  her  intentions  in  proper 
time  and  place. 
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"  Her  discourse  ranged  from  .  her  first  arrival  in  a.d.  1 528. 
"  England  to  the  present  time.  First,  she  afGurmed  on 
"  her  conscience  that  from  her  marriage  with  prince 
"  Arthur,  on  the  14th  November,  until  his  death  on  the 
"  2nd  of  April,  she  had  not  slept  in  the  same  bed 
"  with  him  more  than  seven  nights,  et  che  da  lui 
"  reato  intacta  et  incorrv/pta  come  vene  dal  ventro  di 
"  sua  madre.  Secondly,  after  I  had  exhorted  her  at 
"  great  length  to  remove  all  these  difiBlculties,  and  to 
"  content  herself  with  making  a  profession  of  chastity, 
setting  before  her  all  the  reasons  which  could  be 
urged  on  that  head,  she  assured  me  she  would  never 
comply ;  that  she  intended  to  live  and  die  in  the  estate 
of  matrimony,  to  which  God  had  called  her;  that 
she  should  always  remain  of  that  opinion,  and  would 
never  change  it.  She  repeated  this  many  times  so 
determinately  and  deliberately  that  I  am  convinced 
"  she  will  act  as  she  says.  She  insists  that  everything 
"  shall  be  decided  judicially,  and  if  sentence  should  go 
against  her  she  will  then  be  as  free  as  the  King's 
highness;  saying  that  neither  the  whole  kingdom  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  any  great  punishment  on  the  other, 
though  she  should  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  should 
**  induce  her  to  alter  this  resolution;-  and  if,  after 
death,  she  could  return  to  life,  she  would  prefer  to 
die  over  again,  rather  than  change  it.  She  prayed 
me,  in  the  third  place,  to  prevail  upon  his  Majesty  to 
remove  this  fantasy  from  his  Holiness,  and  to  regard 
her  as  his  consort,  and  assure  the  King  she  would  use 
'*  her  influence  with  the  Emperor  to  conclude  a  universal 
"  peace.  As  I  had  not  failed  to  say  all  I  could  to  per- 
"  suade  her,  and  she  remained  firm,  nothing  more 
*'  occurred,  and  she  left  me.  I  assure  you  that  from 
"  aU  her  conversation  I  have  always  thought  her  to  be. 
^-  d  d 
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a  prudent  lady,  and  now  more  than  ever.    But  as  she 
can,  without  much  prejudice   to  herself,  avoid   such 
great  perils  and  difficulties,  her  obstinacy  in  refusing 
"  this  sound  advice  does  not  much  please  me."^ 

On  Tuesday  the  27th  October,  the  two  Cardinals,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  had  another  interview  with  Ka- 
tharine, whom  they  found  surrounded  by  her  councillors, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  friar.  Dr.  Standishj 
the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     She  received  the  Legates  with 
her  usual  dignity,  complaining,  but  without  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  anger,  that  they  had  come  to  question 
her  on  a  matter  of  such  high  concernment,  without  due 
notice,  or  allowing  her  time  enough  to   take    counseL 
Oampeggio  then  reiterated  the  arguments  he  had  used 
before;    spoke   at    great  length,    and  was  followed    by 
Wolsey,  who    knelt  before  her,    supplicating   her    long 
and  earnestly  to  follow  this  advice,  to  her   honor    and 
benefit.    She  replied,  she  would  do  nothing  to  the  con- 
demnation   of  her  soul  or  the  violation  of  Grod's  laws, 
and  when  she  had   taken  counsel    with   her   advisers, 
would  let  them  have  her  fioal  answer.     "  We  shall  see,** 
says  Gampeggio,  "  what  they  will  advise  her,  and  what 
counsel  she  will  adopt,  though  as  yet  it  does  not  seem 
likely  she  will  bend  one  way  or  the  other."  * 
This  dilatoriness  and  apparent  want  of  resolution  on 
the  part  of  his  colleague  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Wolsey.    Gampeggio  seemed  far  more  bent  on  knitting 
together  again  the  disrupted   tie  by   which   the   King 
was  still  held  than  in  proceeding  with  the  divorce.    He 
was  ignorant  of    the  fact  that  Gampeggio's  instructions 
extended  no  further.      "  I  am  ashamed,*'   writes  Sanga 


(( 
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^  Gampeggio  to  Salviati,  26  Oct.,  p.  2108.    See  also  Appendix  to  this 
Preface. 
>p.  2111. 
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to  Campeggio,  "  of  repeating  the  same  thing  so  many  A.D.  1528. 
times,  especially  as  you  were  well  informed  of  the  '~^ 
Pope's  mind  at  your  departure ;  but  every  day  stronger 
reasons  are  discovered  which  compel  the  Pope  to 
"  remind  you  that  you  are  to  act  cautiously,  and  use 
"  your  utmost  skill  and  address  in  diverting  the  King 
"  from  his  present  intention,  and  restoring  to  him  his 
"  former  love  to  the  Queen.  Should  you  find  this 
"  impossible,  you  are  not  to  pronounce  any  sentence 
«  whatever  without  a  new  and  express  commission  from 
this  place  (Rome)  ....  You  will  not  be  surprised 
at  my  repeating  that  you  are  not  to  proceed  to  sen- 
'*  tence  under  any  pretext  without  an  express  commis- 
"  sion ;  but  you  are  to  protract  the  matter  as  long  as 
you  can,  if,  haply,  God  shall  put  into  the  King's 
heart  some  holy  thought,  so  that  he  may  not  desire 
from  his  Holiness  a  thing  which  cannot  be  granted 
"  without  injustice,  peril,  and  scandal.*'^  It  is  due  to 
the  Legate  to  say  that  he  adhered  to  these  instructions 
implicitly,  taking  every  opportunity  allowed  by  the  law's 
delay,  anid  the  interminable  processes  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  to  stave  oflf  the  inevitable  hour.  The 
growing  rumour  of  the  Emperor's  descent  into  Italy, 
the  success  of  the  Imperial  arms,  the  incapacity  dis- 
played by  the  French  generals,  or  their  unwillingness 
at  least  to  push  the  war  with  energy,  showed  plainly 
enough  that  the  Emperor  was  the  real  monarch  of 
Italy.  To  offend  him  by  conceding  the  King's  demand 
would  kindle  "an  inextinguishable  conflagration  in 
"  Christendom,"  and  the  Church  would  perish  in  the 
ruins.  The  sack  of  Rome,  with  its  lasting  memories 
of  pillage,  terror,  and  bloodshed,  could  not  endure 
repetition.    This,  Campeggio,  who  had  himself  been  a 
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A.D.  1528.   sufferer,  knew.    But  his  obvious  reluctance  to  proceed 
to  trial  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  Wolsey,  now 
more   alert   and  pressing  than  ever   from   anticipation 
of  the  failure  of  his  schemes,  and  the  certainty  of  im- 
pending ruin.     He   desired  Casale,  then   at  Bome,  to 
tell  the  Pope  that,  notwithstanding  aU  professions  of 
candor  and  kindness  shown  to  Campeggio,  the  Legate 
had  taken  a  course  entirely  at  variance  with  his  instruc- 
tions;   was  attempting  to  dissuade  the  King  from  his 
purpose,  and  would  take  no  step  in  the  cause  he  was 
sent  to  determine,  until  he  had  reported  his  own  im- 
pressions to  the  Pope.    "  What  is  more,"  said  Wolsey, 
^^  although  I  am  his  coUeague  he  will  not  entrust  me 
**  with  his  commission,  so  that  the  King,  who  had  here- 
"  tofore  assured  his  Privy  Council  that  the  Pope  would 
^'  not  fail  to  do  what  he  could  in  his  cause,  now  finds 
'^  himself  deceived,  and  can  get  no^  information  about 
^'  the  conmiission;    whilst  those  who  asserted  that  no- 
"  thing  but  pretexts  for  delay  would  be  invented,  are 
"  foimd  to  be  correct  in  their   judgment.      The  King 
*^  feels  his    honor   touched  by  this,  especially  consider- 
^*  ing  what  a  benefactor  he  has  been  to  the  Church. 
**  I  cannot  reflect  upon  it,  and  close  my  eyes,  for  I 
'*  see  ruin,  in&my,  and  subversion  of  the  whole  dignity 
**  and   honor  of   the  See  Apostolic,  if   this    course  be 
^^  persisted  in.      You  see  in  what  dangerous  times  we 
"  live.    If  the  Pope  will  consider  the  gravity  of  this 
^*  cause,  and  how  much  the  safety  of  this  nation  de- 
'*  pends  upon  it,  he  will  perceive  that  the  course  he 
'*  now   pursues   will   drive   the    King  to   adopt   those 
"  remedies  which  will  be  injurious  to  the  Pope,  and  are 
"  frequently  instilled  into  the  King's  mind.     Without 
^*  the  Pope's  compliance  I  cannot  bear  up  againsii  the 
*'  storm;    and  as  often  as  I  reflect  on  the  conduct  of 
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^'  his  Holiness^  I  cannot  but  fear  lest  the  common  A.D.  1528. 
^*  enemy  of  souls,  seeing  the  King's  determination, 
"  inspire  the  Pope  with  his  present  fears  and  reluc- 
**  tance,  which  will  alienate  all  faith  and  devotion  from 
the  See  Apostolic.  The  sparks  of  that  opposition 
here  which  have  been  extinguished  with  such  care 
^^  and  assiduity,  will  blaze  forth  again,  to  the  utmost 
**  danger  of  all  in  this* nation  and  9at  of  it.  It  is 
useless  for  Gampeggio  to  think  of  restoring  the 
marriage.  If  he  did,  it  would  lead  to  worse  con- 
sequences. Let  him,  therefore,  proceed  to  sentence. 
Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  I  must  urgently 
beg  of  him  to  set  aside  all  delays."  ^ 
Then  he  instructs  the  ambassador  to  obtain  for  Wolsey 
and  Gampeggio  jointly  a  suitable  commission,  contain- 
ing an  express  command  to  proceed  at  once  to  sen- 
tence. In  conclusion,  he  says  he  will  spare  no  labor  to 
induce  the  Queen  to  enter  a  nunnery,  although  he  is 
by  no  means  sanguine  of  the  result.  If  she  can  be 
induced  to  comply,  he  desires  authority  for  the  King 
to  marry  again,  without  prejudice  to  the  offspring  of 
both  marriages.  She  is  yery  charitable,  he  adds,  and 
could  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  the  other. 
Strange  to  say,  either  the  whole,  or  more  probably 
a  part  of  this  letter  was  submitted  to  Gampeggio,  who, 
at  Wolsey's  desire,  seconded  this  request. 

If  Wolsey  ever  entertained  the  thought  that  Ka- 
tharine would  relent,  his  anticipations  were  not  doomed 
to  be  realized.  She  remained  firm  to  her  resolution. 
In  this  course  she  was  apparently  supported  by  her 
advisers,  especially  by  Fisher,  bishop  of  Eochester. 
The  King  had  so  far  acceded  to  her  request  as  to 
permit  her  to  select  such  advocates  from  the  episcopal 
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A.D.  1528.  members  of  the  Council  as  she  preferred.  Of  these 
Warham,  Clerk,  Fisher,  West,  and  Standish  were  the 
most  eminent.  To  these  were  added  an  advocate  from 
Flanders,  and  one  Spaniard,  the  eminent  scholar  I/u- 
dovico  Vives.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  the  Cardinal 
did  not  relax  his  energies.  He  talked  over  the  subject 
with  Du  Bellay,  whom  he  professed  to  regard  as  a 
great  theologian^  hegged  of  him  to  write  to  the  Queen 
Regent  of  France^  and  take  an  opportunity  himself 
of  impressing  upon  Campeggio  the  advisableness  and 
justice  of  the  divorce,  as  the  Legate  set  a  high  value 
upon  Du  Bellay's  opinions.  Nor  was  the  King  less 
energetic  on  his  part.  To  remove  the  unpopular  im- 
pressions which  prevailed  among  the  commonalty,  on 
Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  he  summoned  to  his 
palace  at  Bridewell  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  London.  He  enlarged  on  the  bad  turns  done 
him  by  the  Emperor,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
past;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  great  friend- 
ship shown  him  by  the  king  of  France.  He  told  them 
"  that  the  scruple  of  his  conscience,  which  he  had  felt 
a  long  time,  had  been  terribly  augmented  ever  since 
a  bishop  of  France,  a  great  personage  and  learned 
man,'*  meaning  De  Tarbes,  "then  being  ambassador 
here,  had  spoken  of  it  to  his  Council  in  terribly 
expressive  terms.  Wherefore  he  was  desirous,  the 
"  better  to  assure  the  succession  of  his  kingdom,  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  subjects,  to  understand 
what  was  right  and  reasonable,  and  whatever  was 
reasonable  ho  would  implicitly  adopt.  But  if,  not- 
"  withstanding,  he  found  any  one,  whoever  ho  was,  who 
"  spoke  in  other  terms  than  he  ought  to  do  of  his 
"  Prince,  lie  would  let  him  know  that  he  was  his 
"  master."     "  I  think,"  says  Du  Bellay,  "  he  used  these 
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'*  terms,  *  that  there  was  never  a  head  so  dignified  but   AJ).  1528. 
«  '  that  he  would  make  it  fly/  ''  ^ 

Meantime  a  fresh  device  for  cancelling  the  marriage  Wolsey  has 
occupied  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Cardinal.  The  legality 
of  the  marriage  did  not  depend  merely  on  the  bull  for 
a  dispensation  granted  by  Julius  II.  As  if  in  anti- 
cipation that  its  validity  might  be  called  in  question, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  brief 
folly  confirming  all  the  clauses  of  the  said  bull.  By 
some  means  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  a  docu- 
ment so  important  to  her  cause  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  ears  of  Katharine  by  the  Spanish  ambassador; 
and  she  proposed  to  produce  it  in  evidence.  It  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  King's  proceedings.  But  where  was  it 
to  be  found?  Were  there  any  presumptions  that,  after 
all,  it  was  a  forgery  ?  If  the  Pope  could  be  induced 
to    pronounce  it    invalid,  or  regard  it  as   suspicious, — 

^  p.  2145.  Hall,  who  says  he  was  present  upon  the  occasion,  gives  a 
rather  different  version  of  this  speech.  He  omits  all  mention  of  the  bishop 
of  Tarbes,  as  well  as  of  the  threats  recorded  by  Du  Bellay.  Probably,  in 
compliance  with  the  practice  of  those  times,  he  has  recast  the  speech  in  his 
own  style.  One  passage  in  it  is  too  memorable  to  be  overlooked.  He 
makes  the  King  say,  that  if  the  Queen  were  adjudged  by  the  law  of  God  as 
his  lawful  wife,  ^'  there  was  never  thing  more  pleasant  nor  more  acceptable 
"  to  me  in  my  life,  both  for  the  discharge  and  clearing  of  my  conscience, 
*^  and  also  for  the  good  qualities  and  conditions  the  which  I  know  to  be  in 
''  her.  For  I  assure  you  all,  that  besides  her  noble  parentage,  of  the  which 
^'  she  is  descended,  she  is  a  woman  of  most  gentleness,  of  most  humility 
*^  and  buxomness ;  yea,  and  of  all  good  qualities  appertaining  to  nobility 
^'  she  is  without  comparison,  as  I  this  twenty  years  almost  have  had  the 
*'  true  experiment,  or  that  if  I  were  to  marry  again,  if  the  marriage  might 
**  be  good,  I  would  surely  choose  her  above  all  other  women.**  Hall, 
p.  754.  These  expressions  are  not  only  grossly  extravagant,  but  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  King's  language  respecting  Katharine  on  other 
occasions,  that  either  wo  must  believe  they  were  dressed  up  in  Hall's 
fashion,  or  condemn  the  King  of  the  vilest  insincerity.  Du  Bellay  gives 
no  intimation  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  Cavendish,  by  a  slip  of  the 
memory,  transferred  them  to  a  subsequent  occasion,    p.  218. 
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A.D.  1528.  if  there  were  primd  facie  evidence  of  a  forgery, — 
might  he  not  be  induced  to  pronounce  it  a  forgery  ? 
Whether  there  was  an  authentic  copy  of  the  brief 
in  England  cannot  be  decided.  It  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  King  that  it  should  not  be  found,  if  there  was. 
But  whether  there  was  or  was  not,  unfortunately  for 
the  designs  of  the  King  and  of  Wolsey,  the  instrument 
itself  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  Spain.  Ingenuity 
was  now  busy  in  finding  means  for  obtaining  the  original. 
The  improbability  of  success  in  such  an  attempt — ^for 
Charles  was  kept  well  informed  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing—would have  baffled  less  sanguine  and  less  fertile 
inventions ;  but  Wolsey  was  not  accustomed  to  suffer  dis- 
appointment, much  less  to  despond.  E^atharine  herself 
was  to  be  made  the  instrument  for  accomplishing  his 
wishes.  To  command  her  to  send  for  the  original  would 
alarm  her  suspicions,  and  ensure  defeat.  Therefore  her 
advocates  were  to  be  tampered  with,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  consulting  her  interests^  they  were  to  urge 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  procuring  it.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  a  proposition  so  infamous  to  all  con- 
cerned would  never  have  been  carried  into  effect,  or,  if 
submitted  to  the  Queen*s  counsellors,  would  have  been, 
for  the  honor  of  all  Englishmen,  unceremoniously  re- 
jected. Unfortunately  such  was  not  the  case.  Worse 
than  all,  if  the  King  himself  was  not  the  author  of  the 
deceit,  he  became  the  willing  instrument  in  deceiving 
his  consort.  But  before  I  proceed  further  I  will  submit 
the  substance  of  it  to  my  readers.^    It  is  entitled — 

The  Queen        ^^ Advice  to  he  gvoen  to  the  Queen^s  grace  by  her  counsel.'^ 

is  ijO  l)e 

mialed  bv  Forasmuch  as  your  Grace  now  late  did  show  unto  us  of  your  counsel 

her  own  the  copy  of  a  bull  and  a  brief  concerning  your  marriage which, 

advisers. 


1  The  document  is  in  Wriothesley's  hand,  who  was  at  this  time  either 
under-secretary  to  Tuke  or  to  Cromwell, — that  is,  in  the  service  either  of 
the  King  or  Wolsey. 
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after  his  Grace  and  his  counsel  had  seen  and  considered,  forasmuch  as  A.D.  1628* 
after  due  search  made  in  his  treasury  no  like  brief  can  be  founden,  but  the 
bull  only,  thej  do  think  the  said  brief  to  be  but  forged  and  counterfeited ; 
which  would  appear  on  the  production  of  the  original.  When  the  process 
shall  begin,  the  copy  will  not  help  you.  As  the  King,  thei'efore,  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  said  copy,  you  must  endeavour,  for 
his  satisfaction,  the  advancement  of  your  cause,  and  as  ye  tender  the  con- 
tinuance of  love  between  you,  to  obtain  the  original,  now  in  the  Emperor's 
custody.  This  may  be  easily  done,  if  you  write  to  the  Emperor  that 
the  EjDg  your  husband  has  conceived .  a  great  scruple  concerning  your 
'marriage;  and  though  he  consulted  many  great  learned  men,  he  could 
not  be  satisfied,  and  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  the  Pope,  who  has 
sent  a  commission  to  two  legates  for  that  purpose; — that  your  counsel  has 
shown  you  that  the  original  of  the  brief  must  be  produced ;  therefore,  you 
desire  his  Majesty,  as  he  tenders  your  wealth,  and  continuance  of  the  mar- 
riage, for  the  love  of  Grod  and  the  advancement  of  justice,  and  as  he  will 
be  loth  to  see  you  divorced,  and  your  child  injured,  to  condescend  to  your 
request.  You  shall  ask  him  to  send  it  hither  to  England,  by  forwarding 
it  to  Bayonne.  The  lacking  thereof  might  be  the  extreme  ruin  of  your 
affairs,  and  no  little  danger  to  the  inheritance  of  your  child.  The  better 
to  induce  him  to  condescend  to  this  request,  and  to  send  the  original,  you 
can  tell  him  that  he  may  tAke  a  transumpt,  which  would  equally  serve  his 
purpose,  but  not  yours,  as  it  is  a  common  instrument  belonging  to  the 
King  and  yourself.  You  shall  further  say  you  have  promised  to  exhibit 
the  original  here  within  three  months,  failing  which,  sentence  will  probably 
be  given  against  you.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in  this  it  will  be  much  to  your 
hindrance ;  '^  for  if  we  ourself  were  judges  in  this  matter,  and  should 
"  lawfully  find  that  where  ye  might  ye  did  not  do  your  diligence  for  the 
'^  attaining  of  the  said  original,  surely  we  would  proceed  further  in 
^'  that  matter  as  the  law  would  require,  tarrying  nothing  therefore,  as  if 
"  never  any  such  brief  had  been  spoken  of." 

It  is  desirable  also  that  you  should  write  to  the  Emperor's  ambassador, 
from  whom  you  had  the  copy,  to  support  your  application.  If  the  Em- 
peror utterly  refuses,  then  the  Queen  must  protest  that  as  it  is  her  own, 
she  will  sue  unto  the  Pope  for  compulsories,  and  adopt  other  remedies,  as 
shall  be  thought  convenient ;  but  she  hopes  ehe  will  not  be  driven  to  use 
such  extremities.  And  to  the  intent  that  the  King  and  his  Council  shall 
not  think  that  she  intends  any  frivole  delay,  it  will  be  expedient  that 
she  declare  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  that  she  intends  not  to  use  any 
delay,  but  will  recover  it  with  all  diligence  bond  fide^  and  when  it  is  sent 
it  shall  be  exhibited. 

That  she  acted,  or  rather  was  intimidated  into  act- 
ing, on  this  deceitful  advice,  is  well,  known.  "When 
"  I  was  about  to  close  these  letters,"  says  Du  Bel- 
lay,  writing    to  Montmorenci,  on  the  20th  December, 
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A.D.  1528.  ti  J  y^^  QQjy^  fQj.  }jj  tijg  King,  and  told  that  the 
"  Queen  had  produced  a  copy  of  some  brief  ampliative 
"  of  the  bull  for  the  dispensation  of  the  marriage 
"  (i.e.  with  Henry),  of  the  same  date  as  the  bull; 
"  but  as  it  had  not  been  considered  authentic  by,  the 
"  Cardinals,  she  intends  sending  to  the  Emperor  to 
"  demand  the  original,  and  the  King  had  granted  her 
"  leave  to  despatch  a  Spaniard  in  post,  and  he  begged 
"  of    me  to    obtain  for  the    messenger  a  safe-conduct 

"  through  France,  and  prompt  transit The  said 

"  King  expects  (espere)  that  this  brief  wiU  be  found  to 
be  a  forgery,   on  many  presumptions  which   he  en- 
tertains;   but,  however  it  may  be,  it  must  be  seen 
before  he     proceeds  any  further   in  the   cause,    and 
therefore    great    diligence    must    be  used.      He    has 
spoken  to  me  at    great  length  of   the  said  matter, 
"  and  I  can    assure    you    he    needs    no    advocate,    he 
"  understands  it  so  well."^ 
She  con-  Although  Katharine  was  well  aware  how  much  her 

cause  depended  on  the  safe  custody  of  the  brief,  and 
that  if  it  were  once  given  up  to  her  husband,  who  in 
this  cause  was  also  her  opponent,  she  could  never 
hope  to  regain  possession  of  it,  she  wrote  to  Charles, 
asking  for  its  delivery,  almost  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  document  suggested  by  her  counsellors.  She  sent 
her  chaplain,  Thomas  Abel,  to  receive  it,  begging 
her  nephew  by  all  means  to  deliver  the  original,  and 
to  rest  satisfied  with  retaining  a  copy.*  But  Abel, 
in  transmitting  this  request,  wrote  by  the  same  post 
to  the  Emperor,  that  the  Queen  desired  he  should 
in  no  wise  part  with  the  brief,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  request  contained   in    her  letter,   "  as  she  had 


sents. 


it 
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2  From  Hampton  Court,  9  Jan. :    p.  2265.      The  letter  is  preserved  at 
Simancas. 
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"  been  compelled  under  oath  to  write  in  that  manner. ^^  -*-^-  ^^28. 
She  begged  the  Emperor  to  use  every  effort  to  have 
her  cause  remitted  to  Rome,  as  she  could  expect  no 
justice  in  England.  If  the  Pope  should  reply  that 
the  Queen  herself  had  made  no  such  demand,  the 
ambassador  was  to  explain  that  "  she  neither  says,  nor 
"  writeSy  nor  signs  anything  but  what  the  King  com- 
**  m^mds  her;  and  to  this  she  is  compelled  by  solemn 
"  oath  J*  She  begs  also  that  some  good  canonist  may 
be  appointed  as  ambassador  to  England,  for  the  ad- 
vocates sent  by  Margaret  from  Elanders  in  her  behalf 
had  been  denied  a  hearing,  and  had  been  ordered  to 
return. 

This  painful  statement  is  confirmed  by  Inigo  de 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  **  The  King  and  the 
Council  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  brief  in 
the  Emperors  possession,  that  they  are  trying  by 
"  every  means  to  get  it  into  their  hands.  The  King 
"  has  made  the  Queen  swear  that  she  will  do  all  she 
"  can  to  procure  it,  fdr  which  purpose  she  has  been 
"  made  to  write  a  letter  and  protestation  quite  against 
her  will.  However,  she  has  sent  a  messenger,  named* 
Juan  de  Montoya,  instructed  by  word  of  mouth  to 
"  inform  the  Emperor  of  the  whole  matter.  It  was 
"  dangerous  to  give  him  a  cipher,  lest  it  should  have 
"  awakened  suspicion  in  Prance.*'  He  suggests  that  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  brief  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  ambassadors,  "for  the  con- 
"  fusion  of  those  who  take  Henry's  part."  ^ 

^  p.  2274.  Mendoza  has  explained  this  in  a  subsequent  letter :  '^  The 
"  Queen,"  he  says,  "  had  two  dispensations  from  pope  Julius.  Of  the  first 
<'  and  principal  the  King  has  here  an  authentic  copy,  as  the  Emperor  also 
''  has  ;  but  of  the  second  they  have  none  in  England,  and  they  will  use 
"  every  effort  to  get  it  from  the  Emperor ;  but  his  Majesty  will,  of  course, 
'^  take  great  care  not  to  give  it  up,  as  in  it  consists  the  whole  of  the 
"  Queen's  right"     p.  2297. 
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A.D.  1528.  To  this  point  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  now  di- 
rected their  efforts.  In  the  latter  end  of  November, 
Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  Vannes  were  sent  to  Eome  to 
withdraw  the  Pope,  in  the  first  place,  from  his 
amity  with  the  Emperor;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  real  groimds  for  Cam- 
peggio's  inertness.  The  mode  adopted  for  effecting  the 
former  of  these  objects  is  not  calculated  to  convey 
any  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  contrived,  or  of  the  judgment  of  him  who  was  to 
be  influenced  by  it.  A  prophecy  was  circulated  at  the 
time  that  a  Pope  should  rise  up,  "named  Angelo,  who 
"  should  go  barefoot,  and  do  many  things  superfluous 
"  to  rehearse."  The  Emperor's  prime  representative  in 
Italy  was  a  cordelier,  of  this  name.  Henry's  agents  were, 
therefore,  to  impress  upon  the  Pope  that  the  Emperor, 
under  pretext  of  being  friendly  with  his  Holiness,  had 
sent  this  Angelo,  "  who  goes  barefoot,  as  other  Observants 
"  do,*'  with  great  power  into  Italy,  intending  to  take 
advantage  of  this  prophecy,  advance  him  under  some 
•false  pretext  to  the  Papacy,  take  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  establish  his  "  See  Imperial  "  at  Rome.^ 
Unduly  as  these  prophecies  were  regarded,  even  by  men 
.  of  sober  judgment,  in  the  16th  century,  and  often  made 
subservient  to  political  purposes,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
imagined  that  in  this  case  more  was  intended  than  a 
design  to  amuse  the  Pope,  and  give  the  ambassadors  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  real  sentiments.  It 
served  the  purpose  of  showing  him  how  much  the  King 
tendered  his  welfare ;  how  devoted  he  was  to  the  Pope's 
interests ;  for,  in  conjunction  with  Prancis,  he  now  offered 
Clement  a  body  guard  for  his  protection.  Such  deli- 
cate attentions  could  scarcely  fail  of  eliciting  fit>m  his 
Holiness  some  expression  of    gratitude,    and    give   the 

1  p.  2156. 
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ambassadors  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  unselfish  A.D.  1528. 
devotion  of  Henry  to  his  person,  with  the  unscrupulous 
ambition  and  greed  of  the  Emperor,  But  whilst  they 
were  openly  pursuing  this  policy  at  Bome,  they  were 
secretly  instructed,  "by  great  and  high  policy,  secresy, 
"  and  circumspection,  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
"  the  great  and  apparent  craft  and  delusion  that  seems 
"  to  have  been  used  in  disappointing  the  direct  and 
"  true  course  of  truth  in  the  decision  of  the  matter 
"  of  divorce  by  process  and  judgment  in  England." 
Purther,  they  are  informed  that  the  Queen  had  ex- 
hibited an  authentic  copy  of  a  brief,  of  which  she 
afl^med  the  original  was  in  the  Emperor's  possession, 
obtained  from  pope  Julius,  and  removing  all  the  dis- 
abilities found  in  the  dispensation  granted  by  the  same 
Pope,  now  in  the  King's  hands;  "the  like  of  which 
"  had  not  been  heard  of  or  seen,  at  any  time,  either  in 
"  king  Henry  Vllth's  days,  in  the  court  of  Eome,  in 
"  England,  in  Spain,  or  elsewhere,  till  now  of  late." 
The  improbability  that  such  a  brief  should  ever  have 
been  granted  out  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  and  never 
heard  of  until  now,  created,  they  were  told,  manifest 
suspicion  of  forgery.  They  were,  therefore,  to  search 
the  registers,  securing  the  services  of  some  trusty  agent 
for  this  purpose,  "  either  by  ready  money,  or  continual 
"  entertainment,"  to  study  the  handwritings  and  seals, 
note  every  discrepancy,  and  send  whatever  informa- 
tion they  could  obtain  in  an  authenticated  form  to 
England. 

"Meanwhile,"  continues  the  despatch,  which  is  care- 
fully signed  by  the  King  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  ambassadors  must  secretly  retain  the  best  advo- 
cates they  can  find  in  B/Ome,  by  secret  rewards  and 
"  convention,    and  must   learn  from   them,  whether,  if 
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A.D.  1528.    "  the  Queen  can  be  induced  to  enter  into  lax  religion 

(retire  into  a  nunnery  without  taking  the  tows),  the 
Pope  may,  by  his   plenary  power,    dispense  with  the 
King,  and  allow  him  to  proceed  to  a  second  marriage, 
"  with  legitimation  of  the  children.     And  although  it  is 
a  thing  that  the  Pope   perhaps  cannot  do,  in  accor- 
dance  with    the     divine    and    human  •  laws   already 
**  written,^  using   his  ordinary   power,  whether  he  may 
"  do  it  of  his  mere  and  absolute  power,  as  a  thing  in 
which  he  may  dispense  above  the  law.  .  .  .  Similarly 
as  the  Queen  will  probably  make  great  dif&culty  in 
entering  reHgion,  or  taking  the  vow  of  chastity,  means 
of  high  policy  must  be  used  to  induce  her  thereunto. 
And  as  perhaps  she  will  resolve  not  to  do  so  unless 
^^  the  King  will  do  the  like,  the  ambassadors  must  find 
"  out  from  their  counsel  if,  to  ensure  so  great  a  benefit 
"  to  the  King's  succession  and  realm,  and  to  the  quiet 
"  of   his  conscience,  he  takes  such  a  vow,  whether  the 
**  Fope  will  dispense  with  him  for  the  said  promise  or 
"  voWy  discharging  him  clearly  of  the  same,  and  there^ 
"  upon  allow  him  to  proceed  to  a  second  marriage  with 
"  legitimation  of  the  children^ 

Turthermore,  to  provide  for  everything,  as  well 
propter  conceptvm  odium,  as  for  the  danger  that  may 
ensue  by  continuing  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  whose 
"  body  his  Grace,  for  marvellous  great  and  secret 
**  respects,  is  utterly  resolved  and  determined  never  to 
"  use,  if  they  find  that  the  Pope  wUl  not  dispense 
«  witti  the  KiBg'8  proceeding  to  a  second  mamage 
"  while  the  Queen  is  alive  in  religion,  but  that  she  must 

^  It  is  extraordinary  how  the  King's  scruples  of  conscience  coincided  with 
his  inclinations.  He  is  troubled  in  mind  exceedingly  at  his  man'iage  with 
his  brother's  widow,  as  contrary  to  the  Divine  law,  with  which  no  Pope 
could  dispense,  and  yet  he  made  no  scruple  of  applying  for  a  similar 
exercise  of  the  Pope's  dispensing  power  when  it  suited  his  purposes* 
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"  still  be  reputed  as  Ms  wife,  they  shall  inquire  whether    A.D.  1528. 

"  the  Pope  will  dispense  with  the  King  to  have  two 

**  wives,   making  the  children  of  the  second  marriage 

*^  legitimate,    as  well   as    those  of   the  first;    whereof 

**  some  great  reasons  and  precedents  appear,  especially 

"  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  ambassadors,  being  thus 

**  secretly  informed  of  what  the  Pope  may  do,  will  be 

"  more  ready  at  the  coming  of  the  secretary  (Eiiight) 

**  and  Bennet  to  carry  out  their  instructions.*'^ 

So  intense  was  the  King's  impatience,  that,  within 
a  few  days  after,  he  despatched  Knight  and  Benet  to 
the  aid  of  their  colleagues  in  B;ome,  thus  augmenting 
their  number  to  five.  Knight,  Benet,  and  Taylor  were 
first  to  visit  Francis,  exhibit  a  copy  of  the  brief,  and 
make  it  appear  they  had  no  other  business  at  Eome, 
except  to  procure  the  original,  not  allowing  it  to  tran- 
spire  that  the  King  woTild  be  sorry  if  his  suspicions 
of  forgery  should  prove  unfounded.  On  reaching  Bome 
they  were  to  inquire  what  their  fellows  had  done  in 
discovering  its  falsity.  If  this  was  clear  they  were  to 
repair  to  the  Pope,  and  deliver  him  the  King's  and 
the  Legate's  letters.  But  as  it  was  not  fit  for  the 
King  to  appear  as  a  party  in  this  matter,  after  inform- 
ing the  Pope  that  the  Queen  had  sent  a  copy  of  the 
brief  to  Oampeggio,  they  were  instructed  to  tell  him 
"  that  the  King  having  his  mind  fixed  on  the  cer- 
*'  taLnty  of  eternal  life,  hath  in  this  cause  put  before 
"  his  eyes  the  light  and  shining  brightness  of  truth, 
"  as  the  best  foundation^  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  con- 


^  pp.  2157  and  2161.  StartHng  as  this  proposal  maj  appear  to  modem 
readers,  such  yiolation  of  the  marriage  law  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Pro* 
testants  of  Germany ;  and  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  to  his  relative  Osiander, 
taxes  them  with  encouraging  these  lax  practices,  aqd  Bucer  for  defending 
them* 
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A.D.  1528.   "  science,  knowing,  as    the  Apostle  says,  that  there  is 

**  no    good    foundation    except  that    which   Christ  has 

"  laid ;  and  that  the  King,  finding  his  conscience  touched 

"  by  plain  suspicion  of  falsity  in  the  brief,  has  recourse 

"  to  the  only  fountain  of  remedy  on  earth — ^the  Pope 

**  himself.*'     They  are  then  to  urge,  that,  considering 

how    many  persons  are  implicated  in  this   forgery,    it 

would  be  weU  for  his  Holiness  to  put  an  end  to  the 

scandal;  for  it   rests  with   him   alone   to  decide  on  its 

truth  or  its  falsehood.    Technical  objections  are  detailed 

as  to  its  style  and  its  date,  from  all  of  which  it  would 

be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  brief  was  surrepti- 
tious.   These  grounds,  they  are  to  urge,  are  sufficient 

for  the  Pope  "to  write  peremptorily  to  the  Emperor 
"  to  send  him  the  brief  within  three  months,"  with  a 
view  of  transmitting  it  to  England.  They  are  further 
instructed  to  obtain  from  his  Holiness  a  conmiission  for 
the  Legates  for  pronouncing  the  brief  to  be  a  forgery. 
But  if  the  Pope  declines  to  take  either  course,  they 
are  to  present  letters  from  the  two  Legates,  desiring  the 
avocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome,  first  obtaining  a  written 
promise  from  the  Pope  that  he  wiU  give  sentence  in  the 
King's  favour.  If  none  of  these  demands  prove  suc- 
cessful, they  are  to  fall  back  upon  the  former  proposal 
for  enabling  the  King  to  contract  a  second  marriage, 
if  the  Queen  will  enter  "lax  religion.''  As  a  further 
inducement  to  the  Pope  to  grant  a  commission  for  that 
purpose,  they  are  to  assure  him  that  in  any  event  the 
King  is  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  second  marriage,  and 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  hopes.^ 

^  p.  2169.  These  instructions  were  apparently  followed  and  supported 
by  a  letter  from  the  Legates  to  the  Pope,  which  the  reader  will  find  at 
p.  2162.  In  a  similar  tone  to  that  of  the  instructions  given  above,  they 
deprecate  all  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  brief,  upon  the  pretext 
that  it  would  endanger  the  estimation  of  the  Holy  See,  and  compromise  their 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Eang  would  A.D.1528. 
have  been  contented  to  rest  here,  and  as  he  had  done  Further 
all  that  he  could  to  prejudice  the  course  of  justice  tit^^^tTher. 
against  his  unhappy  Queen,  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  these  advantages.  He  had  employed  his  au- 
thority with  her  as  a  husband,  and  his  power  as  a 
sovereign,  to  prevent  her  from  asserting  her  rights,  or 
appealing  to  any  other  tribunal, — ^a  privilege  allowed,  in 
all  cases  of  this  kind,  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  dismissed  her  Flemish  and  Spanish  advocates, 
as  they  were  less  influenced  by  threats  or  rewards  than 
her  English  advisers.  Dissimulation  and  violence  had 
been  employed  unscrupulously  to  bring  her  into  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes.  Not  satisfied  with  using  his 
influence  with  the  Queen*s  advisers  in  order  to  weaken 
her  defence  and  prejudice  her  cause,  he  now  had  re- 
course to  her  judges,  and  employed  the  Legates  to 
cajole  or  frighten  her  into  submission.     Considering  how 

own  dignity.  They  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Pope  should  hear  the  cause 
himself.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  *'  the  Pope,"  they  say,  ^*  can  still  try  the 
"  mind  of  the  Queen,  and  by  letters  and  messengers  urge  her  to  enter 
'^  religion.  They  consider  many  things  of  this  kind  for  the  good  of  the 
*^  kingdom  and  of  the  King,  who  patiently  v^its  for  the  Pope's  assistance,  and 
"  is  overwhelmed  with  great  anxiety.*  They  urge  strongly  the  necessity 
of  the  divorce,  and  affirm  that  those  who  report  that  the  King  is  impelled 
to  the  course  he  has  taken  out  of  hatred  to  the  Queen,  and  desire  of  another 
wife,  are  much  mistaken.  ^  As  neither  disagreeable  manners  nor  despair 
*^  of  future  offspring  could  impel  the  Eling's  mind  to  hatred,  no  one  would 
'*  think  him  so  weak  that  for  the  pleasures  of  sense  he  would  wish  to 
<*  break  a  connection  in  which  he  has  spent  his  life  from  his  youth  !"  The 
letter  ends  with  a  threat  that  if  some  speedy  and  adequate  remedy  be  not 
provided,  the  King  and  the  kingdom  will  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  whole  document  is  conceived  in  so  one-sided  a  spirit,  is  so 
transparently  false  in  some  of  its  statements,  and  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Campeggio,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he 
could  have  signed  it,  at  least  in  its  present  form.  The  draft  is  in  Yannes' 
hand  ;  but  whether  it  was  fair  copied,  and  then  signed  by  Campeggio, 
and  presented  to  the  Pope,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  must  have  staggered 
the  Pope  if  it  had  been  so. 
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A.D.  1528.  weak,  how  lonely,  how  friendless  she  was ;  how  closely 
and  narrowly  watched;  what  eflPorts  were  made  on  all 
sides  to  prejudice  her  cause,  lajiguage  is  not  strong 
enough  to  stigmatise  such  ungenerosity  and  duplicity  as 
they  deserve.  If  the  Eeformation  had  produced  no 
other  benefit  than  that  of  removing  bishops  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  courts,  the  Church  would  have  had. 
great  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  King's  supremacy 
was  established  already.  Its  greatest  abetter  was  not 
Cranmer  or  Cromwell,  but  the  Cardinal  himself. 

In  the  draft  of  an .  address  intended  for  the  use  of 
her  advocates,  or  the  Legates  themselves,  the  speakers 
are  instructed  to  apologize  to  Katharine  for  their  unusual 
intrusion.  They  are  directed  to  tell  her  that  since  they 
last  waited  upon  her  they  have  heard  that  the  King 
and  his  Council  have  been  advertised  that  certain  ill- 
disposed  persons  intended  to  conspire  against  the  King 
and  the  Legate  (Wolsey),  "which  is  thought  to  be 
"  done  for  her  sake,  or  by  her  occasion,  by  such  as  be 
"  fiavourers  of  the  Emperor.''^  They  think  it  their  duty, 
therefore,  to  caU  her  attention  to  these  acts;  for  if 
any  such  attempt  should  be  made  it  would  be  imputed 
to  her,  even  if  she  were  innocent,  and  would  lead 
to  her  utter  ruin.  "The  King,''  they  said,  "takes  this 
"  very  earnestly,  and  doubts  the  more  because  she 
"  does  not  show  such  love  to  him,  neither  in  nor  yet 
"  out  of  bed,  as  a  woman  ought  to  show  to  her  hus- 
band; ...  in  public  she  does  not  behave  suitably; 
for  though  the  King  is  in  great  pensiveness*  on  this 
"  account,  she  is  not  so,  but  shows  many  signs  and 
"  tokens  to  the  contrary.  She  exhorts  the  ladies  and 
"  gentlemen  of  his  court  to  dance  and  to  pastime,  though 

^  A  mere  fiction. 

'  What  sort  of  pensiveness  may  be  seen  by  his  letters  about  this  time  to 
Anne  Boleyn. 
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"  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  exhort   them  to  pray   A.D.  1528. 

"  that  Gk)d  wotdd   set  some    good  end  in  this  matter. 

**  She  manifests  no  pensiveness  in  her  coxmtenance,  nor 

"  in  her  apparel  nor  behaviour.    She  shows  herself  too 

**  much  to  the  people,  rejoicing  greatly  in  their  excla- 

"  mations  and  ill  obloquy,  and  by  beckoning  with  her 

^^  head    and    smiling,  which    she    had   not  been  accus- 

^'  tomed  to  do  in  times  past,  rather  encouraging  them  in 

'^  their  so  doing,  than  rebuking  them,  as  she  ought  to 

*'  have  done.    Further,  she  ought  to  have  informed  the 

"  King  of  the  brief,  which  she  pretends  to  have  had  for 

"  a  long  time,  and  not  to  have  kept  it  close,  for  the 

"  exhibition  thereof  might  have  given  much  ease." 

And  now  comes  what  may  be  considered  as  the  gist 
of  this  indecent  reprimand,  for  which  these  false  or 
exaggerated  charges  were  in  a  great  measure  devised. 
Anne  Boleyn  at  this  time,  after  some  absence  at  Hever, 
had  returned  to  Court.  She  had  been  installed  with  no 
little  magnificence  in  her  apartments  at  Greenwich.  The 
King  had  grown  weary  of  his  wife's  society ;  weary  of 
that  formal  decency  Wolsey  had  recommended.  He  had 
treated  the  Queen  for  some  time  with  cruel  coldness 
and  indifference,  wished  to  break  oflF  all  connection  with 
her,  and  accustom  his  subjects  to  regard  Anne  as  his 
lawful  wife,  though  he  scarcely  ventured  to  bring  her 
nearer  the  metropolis  than  Greenwich.  The  terms  on 
which  he  now  proposed  to  live  with  his  mistress  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  language  of  his  letters  leaves 
but  one  interpretation  probable;  and  his  unrestricted 
access  to  her  apartments,  sine  a/thitriSj  more  than  once 
hinted  at  in  his  letters,  points  to  but  one  conclusion.^ 


^  See  Du  Bellay's  letter,  p.  2177,  and  his  letter  of  June  following :  "  Je 
''  me  doubte  fort  que  depuis  quelque  temps  ce  Roy  ait  approch^  bien  pres 
<^  de  Mademoiselle  Anne,  pour  ce  ne  tous  esbahissez  si  Ton  vondroit  expedi- 
'^  tion :  car  si  le  ventre  croist,  tout  sera  gast^."    p.  2608. 
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A.D.  1528.  scholar  Vives  of  his  communications  with  Elatharine  at 
this  time.  It  appears  that  he  was  compelled  by  the 
King,  who  was  now  grown  wholly  unscrupulous,  to  reveal 
the  subject  of  his  conversations  with  the  Queen;  and 
he  justly  complains  of  the  outrage  to  which  he,  who  was 
one  of  her  council  and  a  subject  of  the  Emperor,  had 
thus  been  exposed ;  "  not,"  he  says,  '*  that  it  could  injure 
"  any  one  to  relate  it,  even  if  it  were  published  at  the 
**  church  doors."  He  had  intended  to  return  to  Spain  in 
May,  but,  at  the  King's  request,  remained  until  Alichael- 
mas,  and  during  the  winter,  at  Katharine's  desire,  gave 
the  princess  Mary  lessons  in  Latin.  "The  Queen,"  he 
continues,  "  afflicted  about  this  controversy  as  to  her 
"  marriage,  and  thinking  Vives  well  read  in  morals  and 
"  consolation,  began  to  open  to  him,  as  her  coimtryman 
"  who  spake  the  same  language,  her  great  distress  that 
"  the  man  whom  she  loved  more  than  herself  should 
"  be  so  alienated  from  her,  that  he  should  think  of 
"  marrying  another;  and  her  grief  was  the  greater  in 
"  proportion  as  she  loved  him."  Vives  replied,  that  it 
was  an  argument  that  she  was  dear  to  Grod ;  for  it  was 
thus  He  exercised  his  own,  to  the  increase  of  their  virtue. 
"  Can  any  one  blame  me,"  he  asks,  "  for  attempting  to 
**  console  her  ?  "  As  their  talk  went  on,  they  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  cause  more  warmly.  The  Queen  then 
desired  him  to  ask  the  Imperial  ambassador  (Mendoza) 
to  write  to  the  Emperor  to,  do  what  was  just  with 
the  Pope,  that  she  might  not  be  condemned  unheard. 
"  Who,"  Vives  asks,  "will  not  praise  her  moderation? 
"  When  others  would  have  moved  Heaven  and  earth, 
"  she  merely  desires  her  sister's  son  not  to  suffer  her 
"  to  be  condemned  without  a  hearing."^  This  was  the 
head  and  front  of  her  offending.     What  less  could  she 
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have  done,  remembering  that  not  merely  her  own  but    A.D.  1528. 
her  daughter's  rights  were  imperilled  in  the  issue. 

We  turn  to  him  who  still  for  a  brief  interval 
occupied  the  central  position  of  Christendom,  and,  like 
the  centre  on  which  a  great  machinery  revolves,  had 
to  endure  the  stress,  with  no  benefit  to  himself,  of 
opposite  and  contending  forces.  Servua  servorum  Dei, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  it  was  to  the  pope  that  dis- 
contented sovereigns  looked  for  the  redress  of  all  their 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  especially  of  such  as  they 
had  no  mind  themselves  to  redress.  The  general  servant 
of  aU  who  demanded  his  services,  never  was  servant 
more  ungratefully  treated,  or  expected  to  fulfil  more  irre- 
concileable  and  incompatible  tasks.  Protestant  historians 
paint  the  spiritual  ruler  of  Christendom,  like  Jupiter  of 
old,  wielding  immortal  and  inexhaustible  thunders,  ruling 
over  submissive  and  ignorant  subjects,  who  imagined  his 
displeasure  was  death  and  eternal  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  They  conceive  of  a  pope  as 
fulminating  interdicts  against  rebellious  nations,  and 
scattering  superstitious  terrors  through  the  fainting 
hearts  of  people,  who  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
incensed  successor  of  St.  Peter.  History  knows  of  no 
such  popes, — of  no  such  kings  or  people  who  obeyed 
them,  further  than  it  suited  their  own  interests, — of  no 
such  races  in  whom  regard  for  a  spiritual  authority  rose 
supreme  over  their  own  arbitrary  wills  and  selfish  in- 
clinations. It  knows  of  no  time  when  popes  or  people 
ceased  to  be  men,  or  varied  very  considerably  from  the 
type  of  mankind  in  general.  Such,  at  all  events,  was 
not  the  case  with  Clement  VII., —  now,  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  his  own  ease,  the  central  figure  against 
whom  the  three  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  col- 
lecting their  menaces,  and  were  worrying  to  death  with 
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A«D.  1528.  incessant  importunities.  He  was  by  nature  a  quiet, 
easy-going  Pontiff,  who  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
fulminating  anathemas,  or  binding  obstinate  and  refrac- 
tory monarchs  to  his  behests,  than  he  would  have 
yoked  lions  and  tigers  to  his  chariot.  Not  he,  forsooth ! 
Timid,  irresolute,  and  inoffensive,  aU  he  required  was 
to  be  left  unmolested  to  carry  out  his  own  little  pet 
schemes  for  improving  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
without  interruption.  Eor  Katharine  and  her  wrongs, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  he  cared  but  little,  and  would 
have  cordially  wished  them  both  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  but  for  breach  of  Christian  charity.  If  Henry  could 
only  have  been  contented  to  settle  his  own  scruples 
in  his  own  kingdom,  and  not  insist  upon  dragging 
the  Pope  into  the  dispute,  Clement  would  have  been 
content.^  Hitherto  in  his  political  schemes  he  had  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  loss,  dissatisfaction,  and  danger. 
He  had  found  all  the  grand  promises  of  Wolsey, 
Francis,  and  the  Venetians,  worth  nothing  in  the  hour 
of  peril :  worst  of  all,  when  their  aid  was  most 
wanted,  they  had  left  him  in  the  lurch,  and  suffered 
him  to  bear  the  burthen  alone.    Serous  aervorwn  Dei  I 

^  Sanga^  the  Pope's  confidant,  writes  a  very  characteristic  letter  to 
Campeggio,  who  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  out  against  the 
pressing  and  unintermittent  solicitations  of  the  King  and  Wolsey.  ^'  You 
«  tell  me  that  you  cannot  long  sustain  this  burthen  alone  ;  but  as  an  ample 
<<  reply  will  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  the  Cavalier  Casale  arrives  at  Borne, 
<<  hold  out,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  do  not  suifer  yourself  to  be  drawn  a 
*<  step  further.  The  Pope  is  aware  of  the  good  will  of  the  cardinal  of  York, 
^  and  knows  how  he  persuaded  the  King  to  ask  for  a  legate,  although  the 
*^  English  prelates  affirmed  it  was  unnecessary.  Would  to  God  the 
<<  Cardinal  had  allowed  the  matter  to  take  its  course ;  for  if  the  King  had 
**  decided  for  himself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  without  reference  to  the  Pope,  the 
"  Pope  would  have  escaped  all  blame.  He  would  be  highly  pleased  if  the 
*'  Queen  could  be  induced  to  enter  religion  ;  for  though  this  course  would 
*^  be  portentous  and  unusual,  he  could  more  readily  entertain  it,  as  by  it  only 
«<  one  person  would  be  injured."    p.  2210. 
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That  indeed  was  a  more  easy  and  agreeable  privilege  A.D.  1528. 
on  parchment  than  exemplified  in  reality,  at  least  with 
such  results  as  these;  and  Clement  had  determined 
henceforth  to  trust  none  but  the  strongest ;  and  the 
strongest  at  this  time  was  the  Emperor.  He  was 
not  the  first,  he  will  not  be  the  last,  to  whom  might 
and  right  seemed  identical.  It  was  the  main  object 
of  his  poUcy  at  this  conjuncture  to  recover  Oervia 
and  Ravenna  from  the  hands  of  the  Venetians;  and  as 
their  restoration  was  to  be  the  price  of  his  favour,  he 
let  it  be  known  significantly  enough,  that  he  expected 
his  wish  should  be  respected.  But  Venice  was  the  ally 
of  France  and  of  England;  and  without  offending  the 
Venetians  Wolsey  could  not  gratify  the  Pope.  StiU  he 
did  his  best  to  urge  the  demand;  he  made  a  show 
at  least  of  assenting  to  the  Pope's  wishes ;  and  so  long 
as  Clement  had  any  expectation  in  that  quarter  he 
turned  no  unfavourable  ear  to  the  King's  cause.  Even 
when  that  hope  was  extinguished  he  had  not  ceased 
to  alarm  the  Imperialists  by  seeming  to  favour  the 
King's  cause,  to  make  them  more  pHable  to  his  pro- 
ject. "Rely  on  it,'*  said  he,  "though  the  Venetians 
"  retain  what  belongs  to  me,  I  shall  get  the  cities 
"  back.  Either  I  shall  ruin  myseK  utterly,  or  I  shall 
"  ruin  them."^  This  then  was  his  dearest  object:  not 
Imperial  favours,  not  divorce  or  no  divorce,  not  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  Lutheranism  or  resisting  the  Turks ; 
but  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  his  political  creed 
was    the    recovery   of    Cervia   and   Bavenna.     As   this 


^  Yen.  Cal.  p.  161.  See  Wolse/s  curious  conversation  on  this  subject  with 
Du  Bellaj.  The  indifference  of  Francis  to  the  King's  request,  in  urging  the 
surrender  of  these  cities  by  the  Venetians,  caused  the  Cardinal  the  greatest 
anxiety,  even  bringing  tears  to  his  eyes  when  he  spoke  of  it ;  for  he  knew 
weU  that  without  them  the  Pope,  whatever  he  might  pretend^  would  do 
nothing.    See  p.  2105. 
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A.D.  1528.  hope  was  more  or  less  distant,  as  he  had  greater  or 

less  expectations  of  seeing  it  reatised,  he  trimmed  his 

complacency  to  the  Bang  or  the  Emperor. 

The  Pope         Disgusted  with  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  CampeggiOj 

able.  and  his  evident  •reluctance  to  proceed  with  the  divorce, 

Wolsey  had  written  to  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  the  English 
resident  at  B;ome.  He  complained  that  the  Legate  would 
not  show  his  commission,  nor  obey  the  King's  commands. 
On  representing  these  complaints  to  the  Pope,  "  his  Holi- 
ness laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm,''  says  Casale,  '^  with 
expressions  of  anger,  forbidding  me  to  proceed.  He 
complained  that  he  was  deceived  by  those  in  whom 
he  had  trusted;  that  he  had  granted  the  commission 
only  to  ;be  shown  to  the  King  and  be  burnt  forthwith, 
'^  and  this  upon  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  to  prevent 
manifest  ruin,  whereas  Wolsey  now  wished  to  make 
it  pubUc.  *  I  see,*  said  he,  *  how  much  evil  is  likely 
*to  follow,  and  I  would  gladly  recall  what  has  been 

*  done,  even  to  the  loss  of  one  of  my  fingers.'    *  But,' 
replied  the  ambassador,  *it  was  appUed  for   in   order 

"  *that  it  might    be  shown  to  a   few,  whose    secresy 

*  could    be  depended   on.     What   has    induced  your 

*  Holiness  to    change  your  sentiments  ?'     *  At    this,' 
says  Casale  *he   grew  more  angry  and  more  excited, 

**  *  saying  the  bull  would  be    the    ruin    of    him,  and 

"  *  that  he  would  make  no  further  concessions.'      '  But,' 

said  I,  ^consider  what  ruin  and  what  heresy  wiU  be 

*  occasioned  in  England  by  alienating  the  King's  mind. 
"  *  If  the  concession  has  been  an  evil,  it  is  only  a  less 

*evil  to  avoid  a  greater.'    Then,  faUing  on  my  knees 

before  him,  I  begged  of  him  to  have  some  considera- 

**  tion  for  the  King,  to  reflect  on  the  peril  of  losing  his 

"  friendship,  and  the  danger  we  should  incur  who  had 

"  always  been  his  faithful  servants. 
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Heieupoiij  tossing  his  arms  about^  he  exclaimed  in  the    A.D.  1528. 
greatest  agitation,  *  I  do  consider  the  rain  which  now 

*  hangs  over  me.  I  repent  of  what  I  have  done.  If 
"  *  heresies  arise,  is  it  my  fault  ?  My  conscience  acquits 
"  *  me.  None  of  you  have  reason  to  complain.  I  have 
"  *  performed  my  promise,  and  the  King  and  the  Car- 
"  '.dinal  have  never  asked  anything  in  my  power  which 
"  'Ji  have  not  granted  with  the  utmost  promptness. 
"  'But  I  will  not  do  violence  to  my  conscience.  Let 
"  ^  them,  if  they  like,  send  the  Legate  back  again,  and 
**  *  then  do  as  they  please,  provided  they  do  not  make 

*  me  responsible  for  their  injustice.'    *  Well,'  said  I,  *  is 
'your  Holiness    imwilling  that  proceedings  shall  be 

"  *  taken  under  this  commission  ? '  •  No,'  said  he.  *  But,' 
"  I  rejoined, '  Campeggio  opposes  your  wish,  and  dissuades 
**  *  the  divorce.'  *  WeU,'  said  the  Pope,  *  I  ordered  him 
"  'to  do  so;  but  he  is  to  execute  his  commission.' 
"  'Then  we  are  at  one,  Holy  Father,'  said  I;  'and  if 
"  •  so,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  showing  the  decretal, 
"  *  imder  an  oath,  to  some  few  of  the  Privy  Council  ?' 
"  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '  I  know  what  they 
"  *  iutend,  but  I  have  not  yet  read  Oampeggio*s  letters 
"  •  out  of  England.    Come  again  tomorrow.' " 

On  his  second  interview  with  the  Pope,  Casale  found 
him  still  firm  in  refusing  to  let  the  bull  be  shown  to 
any  one,  saying  that  Campeggio  ought  to  have  burnt 
it,  if  he  had  followed  his  instructions.  On  submitting 
Wolsey's  complaint  that  Campeggio  refused  to  proceed 
to  sentence  until  he  had  communicated  with  his 
Holiness,  the  Pope  replied,  "  that  he  would  proceed 
"  whenever  it  was  required,  but  he  was  instructed 
"  to  send  word  to  Rome  when  the  process  com- 
"  menced."  "  On  my  assuring  him,"  says  Casale,  "  that 
**  he  had  granted  a  commission,    according  to  Wolsey's 
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A.D.  1528.    ^^  statement,  and  had  consented  that  it  should  be  shown 

to  certain  of  the  King's  counsellors,  he  became  very 
angry,  and   said,    *  I  will  show   you    the  Cardinal's 

*  letters,  and  they  and  my  word  are  as  much  to   be 

•  trusted  as  the  letters  you  now  produce.'  Beyerting, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  the  same  subject,  he  for- 
bade me  to  proceed;  and  no  efforts  on  my  part,  or 

"  of  my  brother  Sir  Gregory,  have  succeeded  in  shaking 
"  his  resolution."^ 
Attempts  to       This  letter  was  evidently  written  before  any  discussion 
brief.  ^^^  arisen  respecting  the  brief.     Till  the  genuineness 

of  that  document  had  been  determined,  no  further  steps 
could  be  taken  in  the  process ;  for  the  brief  of 
Julius  II.,  unexpectedly  produced  by  the  Queen  in  her 
own  defence,  removed  all  the  objections  on  which 
Henry  had  relied  for  procuring  a  divorce.  It  was  even 
more  ample  than  the  bull  itself  obtained  by  Henry  VH., 
when,  in  a  fit  of  parsimony,  he  resolved  to  marry  the 
widow  of  Arthur  to  his  second  son,  rather  than  return 
her  dowry.  As  if  in  anticipation  of  these  attempts  to 
invalidate  the  marriage,  Ferdinand,  unknown  to  his 
English  ally,  had  obtained  this  document  from  Bome. 
He  resolved  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  correct 
any  possible  error  or  flaw  in  the  bull  that  might  give 

^  p.  2186.  From  a  letter  written  bj  Bryan  and  Vannes  to  Wolsej  on 
December  28,  we  learn  the  real  causes  of  the  Pope's  determination.  ^^  He 
^^  cares  nothing  for  threats,"  they  say,  '*  and  sends  this  person  (Campani) 
''  to  excuse  his  refusal.  Gregory  also  sends  his  brother  Vincent  to  show 
^^  the  King  the  real  reason  which  influenced  the  Pope ; — ^his  fear  of  the 
"  Emperor,  who,  he  thinks,  will  soon  be  master  of  Italy,  which  certain 
<^  prophecies  also  foretell.  The  archbishop  of  Capua  (Imperialist)  is  at 
"  Bome,  and  does  all  that  he  can  to  hinder  the  matter.  He  told  the 
'^  cardinal  of  Mantua  he  had  advised  the  Pope  not  to  meddle,  lest  he  should 
^*  destroy  himself  and  the  whole  Church.  The  cardinal  of  Mayence  warned 
'<  him  that  if  this  divorce  took  place,  all  Germany  and  the  Lutheran  sect 
'^  would  attack  him.  Salviati  told  Sir  Gregoiy  that  the  Pope  was  afraid 
^<  of  a  General  Council,  if  he  offended  the  Emperor."    pp.  221 1,  2262. 
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occasion  to  ingenious  canonists  to  question  its  effi-  A.D.  1528. 
ciency.  How  then  could  Clement  be  invoked  to  declare 
a  marriage  illegal,  which  his  predecessor  had  legalised 
with  such  premeditative  stringency?  So  long  as  the 
brief  remained  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  what  was  to 
prevent  him  from  exhibiting  it  in  the  Papal  Court, 
and  quash  at  once  the  proceedings  of  the  Legates  P  In 
this  emergency  two  courses  remained:  either  it  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Emperor  to  prevent  it  from  beiQg 
exhibited  in  the  Queen's  favor,  or  its  force  be  invali- 
dated by  imputations  of  forgery.  It  could  not  be  found 
in  the  registers  at  Rome :  so,  at  least,  the  English 
alleged.  It  was  not  in  England,  where  they  equally 
assumed  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  must  be  of  the  same 
date  as  the  bull,  and  they  equally  assumed  the  impro- 
bability of  both  being  issued  on  the  same  day.  But 
their  strongest  argument  against  its  genuineness  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  dated  according  to 
ordinary  usage;  for  ia  such  instruments  the  year  was 
computed  from  Christmas  Day ;  and,  if  this  assumption 
was  correct,  Julius  was  not  then  Pope. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  were  feeble  and  flimsy 
presumptions,  which  might  at  once  be  dispelled  by 
the  production  and  inspection  of  the  document  itself. 
If,  therefore,  Henry  could  obtain  it  from  Spain,  and 
prevent  its  production,  or  delay  it  imtil  after  the  Pope 
had  been  persuaded  to  pronounce  it  a  forgery,  ex 
cathedra^  the  King's  purpose  would  be  secured.  To 
this  object  he  now  directed  all  his  efforts,  intimidating 
Katharine,  as  we  have  seen,  through  means  of  her 
own  advocates,  personally  compelling  her  under  an 
oath  to  write  to  the  Emperor,  and  demand  it,  as  of 
herself,  as  if  her  life  and  her  marriage  depended  on 
its   production.^     But   as  the  Emperor's  influence  was 

1  pp.  2265, 2297. 
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A.D.  1528.  now  rapidly  increasing  in  Italy,  and  his  Holiness,  from 
dearly-bought  experience,  was  in  extreme  dread  of 
another  Imperialist  attack  on  his  capital,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  take  such  an  extra- 
ordinary step  as  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  required. 
"  Nerer,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  time,  "was  the 
"  Pope  more  a&aid  of  the  Imperialists  than  now,  as 
<<  many  of  them  who  were  present  at  the  sack  of  Bome 
"  are  still  there,  in  great  triumph  and  reputation; 
"  whilst  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  the  archbishop  of 
"  Capua,  and  others  of  the  Caesarians,  susurr  (whisper) 
"  daily  in  the  Pope's  ears,  sometimes  advising  and  some- 
"  times  threatening  the  Pope  for  granting  the  commis- 
"  sion,"  to  Campeggio  and  Wolsey. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  Wolsey  offered  to  provide  the 
Pope  with  a  "presidy"  (a  body  guard),  to  be  raised  at 
the  joint  expence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
as  a  defence  of  his  person.  The  device  was  a  little  too 
transparent;  but  Wolsey  never  seems  to  have  been 
aware,  or  was  never  willing  to  believe,  that  more  was 
known  of  the  Ejng's  intentions  than  he  was  willing 
should  be  known.  Whilst  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
and  even  the  Prench  king,  were  perfectly  cognizant 
of  all  that  was  going  on,  the  King  and  the  Cardinal 
imagined  that  their  proceedings  were  enveloped  in 
secrecy.  They  had,  as  they  thought,  completely  iso- 
lated Elatharine  from  all  correspondence  with  the  ex- 
tCTnal  world.  They  had  so  carefully  surrounded  her  with 
spies,  that  she  could  not  even  write  a  letter  without 
being  detected.  They  had  prevented,  as  they  thought, 
aU  remonstrance  on  her  part;  and  had  even  given  out, 
without  dread  of  contradiction,  that  she  coincided  in 
her  husband's  proceedings,  and  believed  he  was  solely 
influenced  by  the  purest  and  most  religious  intentions. 
There  were   to  be  foxmd  people  in   England^    at  least 
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a  few,  who  affected  implicitly  to  lieliere  all  this ;  and  A.D.  1528. 
there  are  some  who  are  credulous  enough  to  believe 
it  still.  Out  of  England,  where  liberty  of  speech  was 
greater,  and  discussion  unrestricted,  it  was  otherwise; 
When  Wolsey  proposed  this  new  device  for  protecting 
and  managing  the  'Pope^  he  was  told  by  Knight  that 
the  Erench  would  easily  detect  the  artifice;  that  this 
pretence  of  furthering  the  interests  of  Erancis,  and 
obstructing  the  Emperor's  influence  in  Italy,  would  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  device  for  obtaining  his  own 
ends  at  the  expence  of  the  French  king.^  What  those 
ends  were  the  Gardinal  did  not  scruple  to  inform  the 
ambassador: — ^by  taking  this  presidy  the  Pope  would 
be  brought  to  have  *^  as  much  fear  and  respect  towards 
^^  the  King's  highness  as  he  now  hath  towards  the 
^*  Emperor,  and  consequently  be  the  gladder  to  grant  and 
"  condescend  unto  the  King's  desire."  *  Such  a  device 
does  not  show  on  the  Gardinal's  part  any  profound 
estunation  of  Clement's  intellect  or  political  sagaciiy : 
but  he  was  not  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Cardinal,  now  caught  like  a  bull 
in  the  toils,  was  making  desperate  plunges  to  escape 
from  the  difficulties  he  must  have  foreseen,  clearer  than 
any  man,  were  gathering  round  him,  and  foreboding  his 
ruin.  It  was  he,  as  Clement  acknowledged,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  other  nobles  and  prelates  in 
England,  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaming  a 
Legate  from  the  Pope  to  try  he  cause.  He  had  done 
this,  ia  the  first  instance,  trusting  to  his  own  power 
and  ability  of  bending  both  papal  representatives  and 
the  Pope  himseK  to  his  wishes.  In  the  second,  he 
doubtless  imagined  that,  by  adopting  this  course,  he 
was  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Papacy  in  England ; 

^  p.  2262.  »  p.  2278. 
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A.D.  1528.  as  it  would  certainly  have  been  maintained^  if  Clement 
had  authorised  the  divorce  instead  of  opposing  it.  Two 
months  and  more  had  passed  since  Gampeggio's  arrival 
in  England,  and  nothing  had  been  done.  What  was 
the  exact  nature  of  his  commission  no  one  knew,  and 
Wolsey  had  endeavored  to  discover  in  vain.  The  Legate 
had  contented  himself  with  attempting  to  dissuade 
Henry  from  his  intention,  but  as  yet  he  had  shown 
no  inclination  to  proceed  to  trial,  nor  could  any  one  tell 
whether  he  would  proceed,  or  when.  The  King  and  his 
mistress  were  growing  angry  and  impatient.  In  their 
certainty  of  obtaining  the  divorce  they  had  anticipated 
marriage,  unless  Du  BeUay  is  guilly  of  a  calumny. 
With  more  than  royal  ingratitude  which  characterised 
Henry's  treatment  of  his  servants,  when  they  were 
no  longer  successful  in  ministering  to  his  desires,  the 
King  now  vented  his  reproaches  on  the  Cardinal  for 
the  failure  of  his  schemes,  forgetful  within  how  short 
a  period  before  he  had  warmly  applauded  them.  *'The 
King  has  told  me,"  says  Mendoza,  *'  that  he  has  begun 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  Cardinal,  who,  he  says,  has 
^^  not  fulfilled  his  promises  in  the  matter.  All  that  he 
has  done  hitherto  has  been  to  desire  the  King  and  the 
Pope  to  frighten  the  Queen,  so  that  she  should  of  her 
own  accord  enter  religion.  Nevertheless,  he  has  secretly 
intimated  to  Campeggio  that,  if  she  refuse,  no  fortihier 
"  use  shall  be  made  of  the  commission."^  The  lady  was 
not  a  whit  behind  her  future  husband  in  manifesting  her 
exasperation  against  the  minister  for  whom,  a  few  months 
before,  she  had  expressed  eternal  gratitude.  "Wolsey," 
says  Du  Bellay,  "is  in  great  difficulty,  for  matters 
have  gone  so  far  that  if  the  divorce  do  not  take 
eflFect  the  King  will  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  hinn    .    .    . 

» p.  2274. 
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Cheiny,  whom  you  know,  had  offended  the  Legate  A.D.  1528. 
some  days  past,  and  for  that  reason  was  put  out 
of  Court.  The  lady  has  put  him  in  again,  in  spite 
of  the  Cardinal,  not  without,  using  rude  words  to 
Wolsey.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  party  already 
"  begin  to  talk  high,  but  they  have  a  shrewder  one  to 
"  deal  with  than  themselves."  ^  A  few  weeks  later  Men- 
doza  writes :  "  The  lady  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
**  disorder,  finding  her  marriage  delayed  that  she  thought 
"  herself  so  secure  of,  greatly  suspects  that  the  Cardinal 
puts  impediments  in  her  way,  from  a  belief  that  if 
she  were  Queen  his  power  would  decline.  In  this 
suspicion  she  is  joined  by  her  father,  and  the  two 
dukes,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  who  have  combined  to 
"  overthrow  him.  As  yet  they  have  made  no  impression 
"  on  the  King,  except  that  he  does  not  show  the  Car- 
"  dinal  in  court  so  fair  a  countenance  as  he  did,  and 
"  it  is  said  he  has  had  some  bitter  words  with  him."* 
Even  the  imderlings  of  the  party  began  to  open  their 
mouths,  and,  with  the  malignity  of  mean  and  ignoble 
natures,  to  show  their  contempt  for  the  man,  the  dust 
of  whose  feet  they  would  have  Hcked  up  a  few  days 
before.  His  servants  began  to  fall  from  him,  and  look 
out  for  preferment  elsewhere.  "  Who  would  kneel  before 
"  the  Cardinal,'*  Norris  was  heard  to  say,  "  for  an  office 
"  of  2d.  a  day?"« 

The  ground  was  sinking  beneath  his  feet ;  but  he  was  Is  betrayed 
betrayed  in  a  quarter  he  certainly  never  anticipated,  hud 
had  perhaps  little  reason  to  suspect.  Of  all  the  am- 
bassadors in  England  Du  Bellay  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence with  him ;  and  to  Du  Bellay,  more  than  once, 
he  had  expressed  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  most  ami- 
cable relations  with  Prancis.  To  promote  the  Prench 
-  • 

^  p.  2296.  4  Feb.  a  p.  2317.  »  p.  2206. 
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A.D.  1528.    alliance  he  had  exposed  himself  to  general  unpopularity 

at  home ;  he  had  opposed  his  colleagues  in  the  Council ; 
he  had  refused  the  most  flattering  and  splendid  offers 
made  hy  the  Emperor.  Francis  and  the  Queen  mother 
had  repeatedly  professed  the  warmest  gratitude  for  his 
services,  affected  to  consider  him  as  the  saviour  of  their 
country,  consulted  him  in  all  things,  and  apparently 
kept  no  secrets  from  him.  "  I  think  Wolsey  would  not 
"  he  pleased,'*  says  Du  Bellay  to  Montmorenci,  "if  I  did 
"  not  tell  you  of  his  causing  farces  to  be  played  here 
"  in  French  with  grand  display,  saying  at  the  conclusion 
"  that  he  wished  nothing  should  he  here  that  was  not 
"  French  in  word  and  deed."^  He  had]  put  great  trust 
in  Francis,  and  in  his  repeated  asseverations  of  defying 
and  invading  the  Emperor.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  being 
readily  supported  by  the  French  king  that  he  had  pro- 
posed this  new  "presidy"  for  the  Pope.  But  Francis, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  lighter  than  vanity  and  de- 
ficient on  the  weights.  An  impostor,  though  a  royal  one, 
he  had  already, — or  his  mother,  and  that  was  the  same, 
— with  all  his  professions  of  hostility  to  the  Emperor, 
been  employed  in  making  covert  arrangements  for  a 
treaty  with  Charles.  "I  have  been  secretly  informed 
by  two  men  of  credence,"  writes  Hacket,  "  that  the 
French  king  and  the  Regent  have  a  secret  conveyance 
(communication)  with  my  lady  (Margaret)  and  Hoghe- 
"  strat  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor,  unknown  to 
**  the  King  or  Wolsey.  My  lady  (Margaret)  said  last 
night  that  Madam  de  Pinnay  (Espinay),  who  came 
lately  from  France,  was  told  by  the  French  king  to 
show  verbally  to  my  Lady  that  the  French  king  is 
"  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Emperor, 
"  and  that  if  the  Emperor  and  he  were  at  agreement  they 

^  1  January^  p.  2255. 
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"  would  cause  the  King  (Henry)  to  leave  some  fantasy   A.D.  1528* 
"  that  he  has  afore  him.    Told  my  Lady  that  it  was 

indiscretely  spoken  for  a  noble  prince.     She  answered, 

*  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur,  you  may  do  all  that  you 
"  '  like  to  oblige  the  French,  but  when  you  have  done 
"  '  all  you  will  find  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.* "  ^ 

Wolsey  at  first  treated  this  unwelcome  intelligence 
with  apparent  disregard;  for  Hacket,  in  no  esteem  for 
pagacity,  was  only  an  agent  in  the  court  of  Flanders,  and 
was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.  On  repetition  of  the  news 
with  further  particulars,  he  sent  for  Du  Bellay,  com- 
municated what  he  had  heard,  and  on  his  putting  a  fair 
and  false  faqe  on  the  matter  professed  to  be  contented 
with  his  explanation.  "  In  short,  Monsieur,  as  good 
"  fortune  would  have  it,"  writes  Du  Bellay  to  Montmo- 
renci,  "  I  satisfied  the  Legate  on  this  head  completely. 
"  Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  story,  he  showed  by  his 
"  words  that  this  affair  was  thoroughly  justified,  and 
"  he  would  undertake  to  tell  his  master,  on  pain  of  his 
"  head,  that  it  was  a  malicious  invention  of  the  enemy."^ 
Unless  this  lively  Frenchman  was  trusting  too  much 
to  his  imagination,  the  easiness  with  which  Wolsey 
neglected  this  affair  was  by  no  means  consistent  with 
his  general  character.  Francis,  as  might  be  expected, 
found  ample  reasons  for  declining  to  furnish  a  presidy 
for  the  Pope.' 

Notwithstanding  all  the  Cardinal's  urgency,  and  the  A.D.  1529. 
despatch  of  Gardiner  on  the  heels  of  his  colleagues,  he  The  Pope's 
was  condemned  to  bitter  and  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment. Before  Gardiner  could  reach  his  destination,  the 
Pope  fell  ill  of  a  fever.*  The  disease  continued  with 
various  relapses  until  the  end  of  March;  reports  flew 
about  in  all  directions  of    the  Pope*s    death,  creating 

1  p.  2283.     '  p.  2307.    »  See  p.  2398.     *  11  January  1529. 
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A.D.  1529.    all  the  disturbance  and  excitement  consequent  on  such 

an  expected  event.  In  this  state  of  things,  to  obtain 
from  the  Pope  any  decision  on  the  forgery  of  the  brief, 
or  on  other  points  entrusted  to  the  English  ambas- 
sadors, was  out  of  the  question*  The  attention  of  all 
men  was  exclusively  turned  in  one  direction,  —  the 
immediate  death  of  the  Pope,  and  the  nomination  of 
his  successor.  The  three  sovereigns  of  Europe  prepared 
for  the  struggle  with  an  earnestness  worthy  of  the 
occasion ;  for  at  no  time  in  the  Papacy  had  more  im- 
portant results  depended  on  the  personal  character  and 
inclinations  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  If  he 
was  an  Imperialist,  as  in  all  probability  he  would  be, 
all  hope  would  be  lost  of  the  King's  divorce,  and  its 
mismanagement  would  by  the  Eling  be  visited  in  fire 
and  fury  on  the  Cardinal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
cardinal  were  elected  favorable  to  England,  the  oppo- 
site result  might  be  confidently  expected.  The  conduct 
of  Prancis  was  regulated,  as  ever,  by  his  hopes  of  ex- 
tracting the  greatest  advantage  for  himself  out  of  the 
difficulties  of  others.  He  professed  to  Wolsey  the 
utmost  desire  to  serve  him  in  securing  for  him  the 
Papal  tiara.  His  assistance  in  reality  began  and  ended 
with  his  professions. 

The  news  reached  this  country  in  the  beginning  of 
February ;  the  King,  or  Wolsey  in  his  name,  hastened  to 
give  the  requisite  instructions  to  Gardiner  and  his  asso- 
ciates, then  on  their  way  to  Rome.^  They  are  informed 
of  the  danger  that  must  ensue  to  the  See  Apostolic 
unless  some  resistance  be  offered  to  the  inordinate  am- 
bition of  the  Emperor,  who  studies  to  suppress  the 
Church  for  his  own  exaltation.  "  Of  the  remedy  which 
"  the  King  had  expected  from  the  Head  of  the  Church, 


The  effect 
of  the  news 
on  Wolsey 
and  his 
master. 


These  instructions  are  signed  by  the  King  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
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he  will  be  deprived,  if  the  future  Pope  be  not  a  A.D.  1529. 
person  of  whom  he  is  perfectly  assured.  All  Car- 
dinals considered,  none  can  be  found  possessing  the 
"  necessary  qualifications  required,  except  Wolsey  him- 
"  self,  who  is  well  known  to  have  as  fervent  zeal  as 
any  for  the  tranquillity  of  Christendom,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  Church  and 
**  the  See  Apostolic,  the  weal  and  exaltation  of  the 
"  kings  of  England   and  France  and   their  allies,   and 

"  also  for  the  perfection  of    the  King's  cause 

"  The  King,  therefore,  desires  them  to  use  every  means 
"  to  advance  Wolsey's  election,  as  upon  it  depends  the 
"  making  or  marring  of  the  King's  cause.''  ^  After  in- 
forming them  that  Prancis  had  spontaneously  oflfered  to 
use  his  influence  in  Wolsey's  behalf,  he  sends  them  a 
list  of  the  Cardinals  likely'  to  take  part  in  the  election, 
with  an  indication  of  their  supposed  votes.  Thirty- 
nine  Cardinals  were  expected  to  be  present;  twenty 
were  thought  to  be  friendly;  six  only  required  to  be 
gained.  If  the  Cardinals  assembled,  with  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  before  them,  consider  what  is 
best  for  the  Church,  they  will  agree  upon  Wolsey; 
"  but  as  human  fragility  suffers  not  all  things  to  be 
weighed  in  just  balances,  the  ambassadors  are  to  make 
promises  of  spiritual  promotions,  offices,  dignities, 
"  rewards  of  money,  and  other  things,  to  show  them 
"  what  he  will  give  up  if  he  enters  into  this  dangerous 
"  storm  and  troublous  tempest  for  the  relief  of  the 
"  Church;  all  of  which  benefices  shall  be  given  to  the 
"  King's  friends,  besides  other  large  rewards."  To 
obviate  any  apprehension  that  in  the  event  of  his 
election  he  might  wish  to  reside  at  Avignon,  or  "any 
'*  other    place    away    from    Rome,"   they  are    to   give 
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A.D.  1529.    assurance  that  he  will  resign  all  his  dignities,  and  have 

"  no  convenient  habitation  "  out  of  it.  Precautions  are 
to  be  taken  that  the  French  cardinals  join  with  them 
in  a  protestation  against  any  election  by  Imperialists 
alone.  If  necessary,  they  are  to  leave  the  conclave, 
and  proceed  with  the  election  elsewhere.^ 

Much  virtuous  and  cheap  indignation  has  been 
lavished  on  Wolsey's  overweaning  ambition  in  thus 
seeking  the  Papacy.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  decide  exactly  what  were  his 
motives  for  seeking  it;  and  how  far,  in  so  doing,  he 
was  acting  in  his  own  behalf,  or  was  desirous  of 
bringing  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  imhappily  entangled.  There 
might  be,  there  probably  were,  other  reasons  than  those 
of  vulgar  ambition  by  which  he  was  prompted  on  this 
occasion.  It  is,  however,  idle  to  speculate  upon  them. 
Happily,  before  the  ambassadors  could  reach  Rome,  or 
put  any  devices  in  practice  for  his  successor,  the  existing 
occupant  of  the  papal  chair  recovered  from  his  tedious 
illness.  About  the  19th  of  March  he  gave  formal 
audience  to  the  English  ambassadors,  possibly  with  no 
other  intention  than  of  getting  rid  of  their  impor- 
tunities, and  convincing  them  that  he  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  business.^ 

Long  before^  Sir  Gregory  Casale  had  warned  the 
Cardinal  against  entertaining  any  expectations  from 
Rome.  "I  do  not  know,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Vincent,  then  in  England,  "what  to  hope  of 
"  Dr.  Stephens'  (Gardiner's)  mission,  or  how  far  the  Pope 

ought  to  pronounce  the  breve  produced  by  the  Queen 

a  forgery.      I   think    his   Holiness   will  do    nothing; 


Clement  re- 
covers, but 
remains  as 
obdurate  as 
before. 
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"  and  you  may  tell  Wolsey  so,  in  the  event  of  his  A.D.  1529. 
desiring  my  opinion.  I  hear  you  have  told  him  that 
if  the  Pope's  fears  were  removed,  he  would  do  every- 
thing for  the  King,  licita  et  illicita.  But  if  you 
"  remember  rightly,  I  told  you  the  Pope  would  do  all 
**  that  could  be  done;  but  there  are  many  things  the 
"  Pope  says  he  cannot  do  .  .  .  and  so  he  will  say  of 
"  this  brief,  that  he  cannot  decide  against  a  brief 
"  emanating  from  Pope  Julius,  in  the  event  of  its 
"  being  brought  from  Spain,  without  examination.  But 
"  suppose  he  would,  they  cannot  remove  the  fears  of 
"  the  Pope  by  a  guard  of  2,000  foot  ....  If  you 
"  remember,  one  of  my  reasons  for  sending  you  to 
"  England  was  to  teU  the  King  and  Wolsey  that  they 
should  make  some  other  arrangement,  because,  if  the 
Pope's  fears  were  entirely  removed,  he  will  never  do 
"  what  we  want  him  (declare  the  brief  to  be  a  forgery)."  ^ 
The  reports  from  the  English  ambassadors  were  all  in 
the  same  strain.  The  Pope,  they  said,  would  do  nothing 
for  the  King,  for  "  though  it  might  well  be  in  his  Pater 
"  Noster^  it  was  nothing  in  his  Creed."* 

Neither  the  King  nor  Wolsey  would  admit  the  im-  The  King 
welcome  intelligence.    The  ambassadors  must  have  been  ^doubk^^^ 
deceived ;  they  must  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  un-  *^®*^  impor- 

'  •^  tumtj. 

reasonably  discouraged,  and  therefore  must  make  up  for 
their  lukewarmness  by  greater  urgency.  The  King's 
Council  had  examined  the  copy  of  the  brief  produced 
from  Spain,  and  found  in  it  divers  notable  defaults.  The 
Pope  or  any  other  person  would  easily  see  that  "  all  was 
"  craft,  color,  and  falsity."  "  This  constant  recurrence  to 
"  a  thing  forged,  feigned,  and  imtrue,  was  a  proof  that 


'  p.  2333. 

2  Th^t  is,  though  he  might  desire  to  do  it,  he  could  not  act  contrary  to 
his  belief  and  conyiction.     p.  2370. 
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A.D.  1529.    «  the  whole  matter  of  matrimony  was  void  and  of  none 

"  effect."  As  the  Pope's  health  is  uncertain,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity,  while  God  gives  him  time,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  just  cause,  lest,  wilfully  suffering  a  thing 
of  such  high  importance  to  remain  unreformed,  "  in 
*^  the  doing  whereof  Almighty  God  worketh  so  openly, 
"  he  should  incur  God's  displeasure,  and  die  without 
"  reforming  it."  ^ 

As  the  hopes  of  success  grew  fainter,  the  more  urgent 
grew  the  King  and  his  minister,  the  more  reluctant 
were  they  to  face  the  unpalatahle  truth.  Henry  wonders 
at  their  despair.  He  can  see  nothing  hut  towardness  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Pope,  Common  fame  must  have 
led  them  to  think  the  contrary.  Gampeggio  is  of  far 
other  sort  than  reported,  and  has  not  such  affection  for 
the  Emperor  as  was  suspected.  They  must  return  to 
their  duties,  and  use  all  diligence  in  urging  the  King's 
cause,  pretermitting  no  time  in  the  diligent  handling 
and  execution  of  their  charge.*  Wolsey  is  stQl  more 
importimate,  with  not  less  reason.  Not  a  single  step 
had  yet  heen  gained  in  securing  the  King's  great  object. 
The  marriage  remained  undissolved;  Katharine  was 
still  Queen.  With  all  the  efforts  that  could  he  made 
to  shake  her  resolution  by  selfish  and  deceitful  advisers, 
with  all  the  threats  and  more  than  threats  of  the 
King's  displeasure,  with  the  most  splendid  promises  of 
honor  and  emoluments  for  herself  and  her  daughter,  she 
still  persistently  refused  to  enter  a  convent.  Treated  in 
public  by  her  husband  with  ceremonious  courtesy,  she 
was  condemned  to  see  a  rival  taking  her  place  and 
usurping  her  honors  in  her  own  household.  Surrounded 
by  spies  who  watched  every  motion, — a  victim  of  the 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  her  husband — too  suspicious  to 

*  14  March,  2364.  '  Henry  to  Gardiner,  6  AprU,  p.  2386. 
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set  her  free,  lest  she  should  become  the  head  of  a  party  A.D.  1529, 
against  him — too  alienated  to  treat  her  merely  with 
kindness  or  respect, — she  was  condenmed  to  a  miserable 
life ;  yet  bore  it  all  without  complaining,  without  openly 
showing  she  was  sensible  of  her  wrongs.  Yet  depart 
from  her  rights  and  those  of  her  daughter,  she  would 
not.  So  all  schemes  to  that  effect  had  failed.  Pailed 
still  more  when  Vannes  wrote  to  the  King  that  his 
project  was  useless;  for  if  the  Queen  entered  religion, 
the  Pope,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  at 
Rome,  could  not  grant  a  dispensation  to  the  King  to 
marry  again.^  The  Boleyns,  furious  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, scrupled  not  to  attribute  the  iU  success  of  these 
measures  to  Wolsey.  They  insinuated  that  his  fear  of 
being  supplanted  by  Anne  Boleyn*s  influence  was  the 
real  cause  of  failure.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such  a 
thought  may  have  crossed  the  Cardinal's  mind,  when 
he  saw  how  readily  she  had  transferred  her  gratitude 
from  himself  to  Gardiner,  who  now  stood  high  in  her 
favor,  and  by  her  influence  with  the  King,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  talents,  was  rising  into  dangerous  competition 
with  the  Cardinal  for  the  King's  favor.  Their  suspicion 
of  Wolsey's  sincerity  was  imfounded.  He  had  urged  the 
cause  with  all  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  a  drown- 
ing man.  He  tells  the  ambassadors  that  they  have  dis- 
sembled their  want  of  activity  by  alleging  the  successes 
of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Pope's  sickness;  that  they 
have  reasonable  and  necessary  grounds  for  communicating 
the  principal  parts  of  their  charge  to  the  Pope,  etiam 
in  ipso  articulo  mortis;  for  if  the  Pope  mends,  no 
respect  or  cause  can  reasonably  be  alleged  to  prevent 
his  accomplishing  the  King's  desire;  and  if  he  is  in 
danger  of  his  life,  so  much  the  worse  would  it  be  for 

1  p.  2356. 
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A.D.  1529.   his  conscience  to  let  one  hour .  pass,  or  one  minute,  in 

determining  the  cause.      If  the  Pope  is  in  danger  of 

his   life,  which  Wolsey  evidently  imagined  was  only  a 

diplomatic  evasion,  what,  he  exclaims,   could  be  more 

meritorious  towards  God,  or  more  honorable  towards  the 

world,  than  to  bequeath  peace  and  quiet  to  the  flock 

committed  to  his  care  P    Alas  for  rhetoric  and  humanity  i 

The  Pope      AU    this    eloquence,    sentiment,    and    importunity    was 

nounce  the^  thrown  away.     On  the  21st  April  Clement  wrote  a  short 

foreed^^      letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  regretting  that  in  consequence 

of  his  illness  he  could  not  give  audience  to  the  English 
ambassadors,  nor  declare  the  brief  a  forgery  until  he 
had  heard  both  sides.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  what  other  conclusion  the 
Pope  could  have  arrived  consistently  with  the  least 
respect  to  himself  or  his  high  position.  Even  a  man 
of  much  less  firmness  and  self-respect  than  Clement 
would  have  hesitated  before  he  committed  himself  to 
such  an  extraordinary  step  as  to  pronounce  a  brief  of 
his  predecessor  to  be  forged,  on  an  ex  parte  statement, 
when  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  origioal.  It  did  not 
indicate  much  insight  into  human  character  on  the  part 
of  Henry  and  the  Cardinal  to  imagine  that  Clement, 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  civil  phrases,  or  out  of 
some  supposed  gratitude  to  the  English  monarch,  to 
whom  his  obligations  were  of  the  slenderest  kind,  would 
depart  from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice;  still  more 
when  such  departure  was  virtually  opposed  by  his  own 
Cardinals,  and  was  sure  to  expose  him  to  the  anger  and 
importunities  of  the  Imperialists.  He  offered,  indeed,  to 
send  to  Spain  for  the  original.  But  this  the  ambassadors 
declined.  They  wanted  an  immediate  decision,  and  were 
not  very  modest  in  pressing  their  demands.     Gfardiner, 

1  p.  2414. 
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the  most  able,  fierce,  and  intrepid  among  them,  before   A,D.  1529. 

whose  stormy  and    rapid    iavectives   the  Pope    in   his 

weakness  and  vacillation  quailed  and  writhed  in  agony, 

saw  clearly  that  no  inducements  would  shake  him  out 

of  his  neutrality.      He  would  not  personally  interpose 

in  the  matter.     The  Pope,  he  tells  Henry,  is  a  man 

who  never  resolves    on   anything  tmless  compelled  by 

some  violent  affection He  is  in  great  perplexity, 

and  seems  willing  to  gratify  the  King  if  he  could,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  he  does  nothing.  "  Where- 
fore, if  my  Lord  Campeggio  will  set  apart  all  other 
respects,  and  frankly  promise  your  Highness  to  give 
sentence  for  you,  then  must  be  your  Highness'  remedy 
"  short  and  expedite;  nor  then  shall  want  wit  by  any 
"  other  means  to  meet  with  such  delays  as  this  false 
"  counterfeit  breve  hath  caused.      Por  with  these  men 

"  here  your    Highness    shall  by  no  suit  profit 

"  Wherefore,  doing  what  I  can  yet  to  get  the  best, 
although  we  be  fully  answered  therein,  I  shaU'do 
what  I  can  to  get  the  conmiission  (to  Wolsey  and 
"  Campeggio)  amplified."  The  brief,  he  adds,  is  the 
sacra  anchora  of  the  cause,  but  if  he  were  in  England 
he  thinks  he  could  urge  objections  against  it  that  would 
not  be  without  effect  apud  Jtidicem  propitmm} 
Bryan  wrote  with  more  bluntness,  as  his  disappoint-  The  Pope  is 

.  impracti- 

ment  was  greater.  Anne  Boleyn  was  his  cousm;  he  cable, 
had  espoused  her  cause  warmly,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  negotiations  had  written  to  her  in  sanguine 
expectation  of  success.  He  had  been  sent  by  Henry 
rather  to  watch  the  case,  and  inform  the  King  of  the 
proceedings  of  his  associates,  than  to  render  any  effectual 
aid.  Por  this  he  was  not  well  fitted  by  abilities  or  edu- 
cation.   Like  Suffolk  he  had  gained  the  King's  favor,  and 

^  p.  2415. 
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A.D.  1529.    became  a  participator  in  his  secrets  and  his  pleasures,  by 

other  arts  than  those  of  the  moralist  and  philosopher. 
**  I  assure  your  Grace  that  Master  Stevyns  (Gardiner), 
"  Master  Gregory  (Casale),  Master  Peter  (Vannes),  and 
I,  have  done  and  caused  to  he  done,  by  all  our  friends 
now  (at  Home),  touching  your  Grace's  causes,  as 
myche  as  we  think  possible  is  to  be  done;  and  as 
your  Grace  shall  more  plainly  see  by  your  former 
letter  (by  our  former  letter)  written  to  my  lord  Car- 
dinal, concerning  the  answer  of  the  Pope,  whereby 
ye  shall  parsayVe  that  plainly  he  will  do  nothing  for 
your  Grace.  .  -  .  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  that 
hath  essayed  him  by  fair  means  and  foul,  but  nothing 
"  will  serve.  And  whosoever  hath  made  your  Grace 
"  believe  that  he  would  do  for  you  in  this  cause,  hath 
"  not,  as  I  think,  done  your  Grace  the  best  service.^ 
**  Always  your  Grace  hath  done  for  him  in  deeds"— 
(Bryan  reiterates  the  jargon  of  the  Court), — "and  he 
hath  recompensed  you  with  fair  words  and  fair 
writings,  of  which  last  I  think  your  Grace  shall 
"  lack  none;  but  as  for  deeds  I  never  believe  to  see. 
"...  Sir,  I  trust  never  to  die  but  that  the  Pope  and 
Popes  shall  have,  as  they  have  had,  need  of  your 
Grace,  and  that  I  trust  your  Grace  will  quite  them, 
and  be  no  more  fed  with  their  flattering  words.  Sir, 
I  write'  a  letter  to  my  cousin  Anne,  but  I  dare  not 
"  write  to  her  the  truth  of  this,  because  I  do  not  know 
"  whether  your  Grace  will  be  contented  that  she  should 
"  know  it  so  shortly  (abruptly)  or  no;  but  I  have  said 
"  to  her  in  my  letter  that  I  am  sure  your  Grace  will 
"  make  her  privy  to  all  our  aims.*'* 
Reasons  for        Tedious   as  this  part  of  the  narrative  may  appear— 

Campeggio's  ,       ,-,  i  i        ji  i 

inactivity,      tedious   as  were   the   events   themselves    to   those  who 

1  A  hit  at  Wolsey  or  Campeggio.  *  State  Pap.  vn.  166. 
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were  engaged  in  them — ^it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  A.D.  1529. 
the  reader  desires  to  understand  the  course  of  the 
divorce,  and  guard  himself  against  the  misapprehensions 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  historians.  Campeggio  had 
remained  inactive  in  England  ever  since  his  arrival. 
Seven  months  and  more  had  elapsed,  and  the  trial 
had  not  yet  conamenced.  Its  commencement  seemed 
as  doubtful,  if  not  as  distant,  as  ever.  But  the 
delay  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Papal  Legate  or 
the  Papal  Court.  It  arose  wholly  from  the  King 
himself.  Shortly  after  Campeggio's  arrival,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  of  the  King  and  his  advisers, 
Katharine  had  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  brief  granted 
by  Julius  II.,  overruling  the  objections  on  which  the 
King  had  relied  for  substantiating  the  invalidity  of 
his  marriage.  If  it  were  produced  here  or  at  Rome, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  Legates 
could  refuse  to  entertain  it.  Equally  impossible  was  it 
for  them  to  treat  it  as  a  forgery,  whilst  the  original 
was  in  existence.  To  prove  it  a  forgery  was  impos- 
sible so  long  as  the  document  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor.  If  the  Legates  demurred  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  authenticated  copy,  an  appeal  was  open 
to  the  Queen.  She  could  allege  that  the  original  would 
be  produced  before  the  Pope;  for  the  Emperor  had 
already  announced  his  intentions  of  deUvering  it  to  the 
Pope  by  no  other  hands  than  his  own.^  From  this 
dilenmia  the  King  saw  no  escape,  except  to  compel 
Katharine  to  write  in  the  most  earnest  terms  to  Charles 
to  send  her  the  original; — of  which,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
she  would  not  long  have  retained  possession.  That 
failing,  every  device  was  employed  to  prevail  upon  the 
Pope  to  declare  it  a  forgery,  and  thus  render  useless 
any  subsequent  attempt  at  its  production  by  the  Em- 

1  p.  2408. 
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A.D.  1529*  peror.  But  the  Pope,  as  we  have  seen,  declined  pro- 
nouncing  an  opinion  until  the  original  was  before  him. 
The  original  delivered  by  the  Emperor's  hands,  with  a 
host  at  his  back,  was  not  to  be  unceremoniously  treated, 
even  if  the  Pope's  inclination  to  oblige  the  King  had 
been  much  stronger  than  it  was.  Thus  months  were 
wasted  over  this  preliminary  difficulty,  and  as  the  Pope 
refused  to  remove  it,  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare 
for  trial. 

Wolsey,  in  anticipation  of  this  necessity,  had  given 
instructions,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Gardiner  to  get  the  com- 
mission to  Campeggio  and  himself  so  far  amplified  that 
the  powers  entrusted  to  them  on  this  occasion  should 
want  nothing  of  the  Pope's  ordinary  and  absolute  juris- 
diction.  He  desired  authority  to  overrule  all  disputes, 
to  compel  princes  and  others  to  produce  whatever  docu- 
ments might  be  required,  "  so  that  they  should  have  no 
"  cause  to  send  to  the  Pope  again."  ^  In  his  mission 
Grardiner  partially  succeeded,  but  not  entirely  to  Wolsey's 
satisfaction.  The  commission,  as  procured  by  him,  was 
returned  with  the  Cardinal's  additions  and  annotations ; 
but  how  "to  get  it  devised  anew,  and  regranted  with 
"  additions,"  without  fresh  solicitation,  and  exciting 
suspicions  in  the  Pope's  mind,  was  the  difficulty.  To 
this  end  Gardiner  was  directed  to  tell  the  Pope  that  the 
copy  he  had  received  "  was  so  much  defaced  and  injured 
"  by  wet  and  carriage,"  that  it  had  been  detained  upon 
its  journey,  and  the  messenger  was  likely  to  be  blamed 
unless  another  could  be  obtained  in  its  place.  To  save 
trouble,  he  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Pope  that  he  is 
prepared  to  write  it  out  afresh  according  to  the  best 
of  his  remembrance,  taking  the  precaution  to  insert 
"  other  as  pregnant,  fat,  and  available  words."  ^ 

But  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  pursuing  this  object  with 

1  p.  2388.  «  p.  2443. 
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his  usual  energy,  the  Emperor,  who  had  now  resolved  to  A.D.  1529. 
espouse  the  cause  of  Katharine,  with  no  less  ardour,  was  The  Em- 
employing  all  his  interest  at  Borne  to  get  rid  of  the  himself  in 
commission.  He  had  already  applied  to  the  Pope  to  ^^^tf^^^'^ 
remove  the  cause  from  England.^  His  minister  Mai  had 
ably  seconded  the  Emperor's  request,  but  the  same 
obstacle  which  the  English  had  found  in  their  way  was 
equally  a  bar  to  their  antagonists.  In  his  illness  the 
Pope  would  listen  to  neither  party.  The  ambassadors 
of  both  nations  came  face  to  face  in  April.  They  were 
well  matched,  and  victory  might  have  long  remained 
imdecided  if  Charles  had  delayed  his  expedition  into 
Italy.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  inclination  of 
the  Emperor  to  interpose  in  favor  of  his  aunt,  he 
laboured  under  one  disadvantage.  He  had  received  no 
authority  to  act  in  her  behalf.  Hitherto,  Elatharine  had 
been  so  jealously  guarded  that  she  had  been  unable 
to  communicate  her  intentions  to  any  one;  but  now, 
by  the  assistance  of  Mendoza,  she  had  contrived  to 
lodge  with  the  bishop  of  Burgos  a  protest  against  all 
proceedings  in  England.  Her  protest  was  duly  laid 
before  the  Pope,  but  did  not  at  once  produce  the  effect 
that  might  have  been  anticipated;  for  he  was  stiU  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Katharine  to  have  entered  a  nunnery.  Einally,  after 
considerable  discussion  he  consented  to  admit  the  pro- 
testation, and  promised  to  revoke  the  cause.^ 

It  was  impossible  that  this  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope  should  not  reach  the  ears  of  Henry's  agents. 
'^  The  English  ambassador/'  says  Mai,  writing  to 
Charles  V.,  "  pressed  the  Pope  hard  to  declare  the  brief 
"  a  forgery."  We  may  accept  his  assertion,  without 
hesitation,  that,  driven  to  desperation,  and  hopeless  of 

1  In  Feb.  See  pp.  2320,  2382.  <  p.  2392. 
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A.D.  1529.    obtaining  any  fnrtlier  concessions  from  his  Holiness,  the 

EngKsh  ambassadors  assailed  the  head  of  the  Church 
with  terms  anything  but  courteous.  "  Master  Stevens," 
says  Brian  to  Henry  VIII.,  "  so  answered  for  your 
"  Grace  that  he  made  the  Pope  ashamed  of  his  own 
"  deeds,  who  would  have  excused  the  cause  as  best  he 
"  could."^  In  the  less  guarded  language  of  the  Spaniard, 
the  English  held  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  from 
which  they  came  away  hot,  impetuous,  and  exasperated. 
Every  day  saw  them  further  from  success,  and  every 
day  less  easy  in  their  relations  with  the  Pope,  who 
had  now  from  various  causes  resolved  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  King's  entreaties. 
The  trial  is  As  soon  as  this  determination  became  known  in 
by^Wol^.    -England,  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  resolved  to  push 

on  the  trial  without  further  delay.  Trusting  to  over- 
come all  diflGlculties  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
suit,  they  hoped  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
before  the  Pope,  whose  vaciQation  was  well  known, 
could  find  an  opportunity  for  interfering.  The  poUcy 
adopted  by  Wolsey  was  now  altered.  The  Ambassadors 
were  no  longer  to  press  the  Pope  to  send  into  Spain 
for  the  brief,  but  to  use  their  efforts  and  oppose  all  im- 
portimity  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists  for  revoking 
the  commission,  and  avoid  every  occasion  of  irritating 
the  Pope  or  rousing  his  suspicions.*  It  is  clear  from 
Campeggio's  correspondence  that  neither  the  King 
nor  Wolsey  believed  that  the  Pope  had  any  serious 
intention  of  insisting  on  the  revocation.  They  had 
flattered  themselves  that  he  was  still  favorable  to  the 
King,  and  had  only  been  driven  to  this  course  through 
dread  of  the  Imperialists.  They  had,  therefore,  per- 
suaded themselves  that    if    the  cause  were  decided  in 

1  p.  2441.  2  p.  2466. 
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England  he  would  be  loth  to  take  any  step  obnoxious  A.D.  1529. 
to  the  King,  and  injurious  to  his  own  influence.^  As 
he  had  already  expressed  a  wish  "that  he  would  for 
"  the  wealth  of  Christendom  the  Queen  were  in  her 
"  grave ;  saying  also  that  he  thought^  like  as  the  Emperor 
"  has  destroyed  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  so  shall 
"  she  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual- 
"  ities,"  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  one  who  enter- 
tained such  opinions  would  willingly  expose  himself  to 
all  the  trouble  and  the  odium  he  was  certain  to  incur 
by  direct  opposition  to  the  Bang's  wishes.  If  those  who 
were  more  immediately  interested  in  her  defence  were 
so  slow  in  interposing  in  her  behalf,  why  should  he  who 
was  less  concerned  than  others  sacrifice  his  repose  and  his 
interest  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  all  had  abandoned  ?" 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  May,  at  least  according  to  The  Lega- 

1  i    !_•  jj-ij.-!!.*-  J*  tine  court  at 

our  modem  computation,  and  not  at  the  beginmng  of  Blackfriars. 

the  year,  as  Hall  asserts,  that  a  court  was  erected  in  the 

Great  HaU  of  Blackfriars,  London,  "  as  a  solemn  place 

"  for  the  two  legates  to  sit  in,  with  two  chairs  covered 

**  with  cloth  of  gold,'  and  cushions  of  the  same   and  a 

"  dormant  table  railed  before,  covered  with  carpets  and 

"  tapestry."*     On  the  right  side  of  the  court  a  cloth  of 

1  p.  2470. 

'  "  They  have  firmly  resolved,"  says  Campeggio  to  Salviati,  "  that 
*'  the  cause  shall  be  proceeded  with.  On  the  last  day  of  May,  we 
^*  performed  the  first  act,  which  was  to  cause  the  bull  of  the  com- 
''  mission  to  be  presented  to  us,  to  accept  the  charge  laid  upon  us 
'^  by  the  Pope,  to  appoint  notaries  and  messengers.  The  citation  was 
''  peremptorily  decreed  for  Friday  the  ISth  instant.  The  King  and  the 
"  Queen  have  been  cited  by  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Bath,  the 
'^  messengers  appointed  and  sworn  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  that 
"  their  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  bound  by  our  office  to 
"  proceed  to  execute  the  first  portion  of  the  bull,  and  you  may  be 
^'  sure  they  will  use  all  diligence  to  secure  a  speedy  conclusion.  I 
'^  understand,  though  I  do  not  know  for  certain,  that  they  are  consulting 
"  the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Paris  about  the  case."  p.  2493. 
Campeggio's  suspicion  was  correct.  Wolsey  had  been  already  in  cor- 
respondence with  Du  Bellay  for  that  purpose. 

""•  g  g 
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A.D.  1629.    estate  was  placed,  with  a  chair  and  cushions  for  the  King, 

and  on  the  opposite  side  a  similar  chair  for  the  Queen. 
Within  the  curcuit  of  the  court,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Judges,  sat  the  Archhishop  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bishops.  The  counsel  for  the  King  consisted  of  Dr.  Samp- 
son and  Dr.  Bell;  for  the  Queen,  of  Clerk  bishop  of 
Bath,  Standish  bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and  Dr.  Ridley,  a 
severe  critic  of  Tyndall's  New  Testament.  The  Legates 
appeared  with  their  usual  insignia  of  *' crosses,  pillars, 
and  axes,  and  all  ceremonies  belonging  to  their  degree, 
on  the  31st  May;*'  and  after  they  had  taken  their 
seats,  Wolsey  sitting  on  the  right  side,  the  commission 
from  the  Pope  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  lincoln 
to  the  two  Cardinals.  After  it  had  been  accepted  and 
read,  the  same  Bishop  was  appoiuted,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  summon  the  King  and 
the  Queen  to  appear  before  the  Legates,  on  June  18th, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.^  The 
King,  after  visitiQg  lord  Bochford,  returned  with  a 
small  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Greenwich, 
where  Anne  Boleyn  was  residiug ;  *  the  Queen,  to  her 
lodging  in  London,  probably  at  Baynard's  Castle. 
Interview  of  During  this  interval  of  suspense,  the  Queen,  wholly 
^^C^-  igiiorant  of  the  Emperor's  intentions,  and  the  eflFect 
P«6&io-  of  her  protest  on  the  Court  of  Rome,  paid  a  visit  to 

Campeggio,  still  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  gout, 
"  very  anxious  and  perplexed  about  her  affiurs."  She 
informed  the  Legate  that  the  advocates  appointed  to 
conduct  her  cause  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Elanders, 


1  p.  2483. 

>  It  is  on  this  occasion,  and  in  reference  to  this  event,  that  Da  Bellay 
writes :  '^  I  much  fear  for  some  time  past  this  King  '  ait  approch^  bien 
<<  <pr^s  de  Mademoiselle  Anne;'  therefore  you  need  not  be  astonished 
*'  if  they  wish  to  expedite  the  divorce,  *  car  si  le  ventre  croist  tout  sera 
"  *  gast^.' "    p.  2509. 
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as  the  Emperor  doubted  of  their  security  in  England ;  A.D.  1529, 
that,  in  consequence,  she  was  left  without  advisers ;  and 
though  certain  Englishmen  had  been  appointed  her  coun- 
sellors by  the  Eling,  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  they 
would  rather  consult  the  King's  pleasure  than  regard 
what  was  most  conducive  to  her  interests.^  She  con- 
cluded by  requesting  Campeggio's  aid  and  counsel. 

Nothing  could  show  more  completely  the  straits  to 
which  she  was  reduced.  HjLthei*to  she  had  received 
no  consolation  from  the  Legate,  who  was  apparently 
engrossed  with  the  single  thought  of  settling  a  trouble- 
some suit  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  himseK  as 
possible,  and  rescuing  the  Pope  from  the  importunity 
of  both  parties,  who  allowed  him  no  repose.  Possibly 
he  might  pity  the  Queen,  seeing  the  violence  and  in- 
justice to  which  she  was  exposed,  but  these  weaker 
emotions  were  overpowered  by  the  stronger  feeling  of  self- 
interest.  He  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  sack  of  Rome. 
Eor  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  and  his  promotion 
to  a  richer  bishopric,  he  was  dependent  on  the  King's 
favor.  In  Wolsey  also  he  had  a  watchful  and  impor- 
tunate colleague,  whose  anxiety  to  bring  the  cause  to  a 
rapid  and  successful  termination  was  sharpened  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  the  terrible 
anger  of  the  King.  He  was  beginning  already  to  lose 
his  influence;  and  his  enemies,  like  hot  and  unwearied 
hounds,  were  gaining  rapidly  upon  him.  "Campeggio 
"  is  half -conquered,"  writes  Du  Bellay,  shortly  after, 
expressing  the  opinion  held  by  himself  and  others.*  Yet 
to  whom  could  she  go?  She  had  not  a  single  &iend 
or    adviser    in   the  world.     She  was    ignorant  whether 


^  Fisher  was  not  of  the  Queen's  counsel,  as  stated  hj  some  historians : 
and  Gardiner  had  not  yet  returned  from  Rome. 
»  p.  2M4. 
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A,D.  1529.    the  Emperor,  the  only  relative  upon  whom  she  could 

rely,  had  exerted  himself  on  her  behalf,  or  made  ajiy 
effort  to  espouse  her  cause  at  the  Court  of  Bome. 

Campeggio'8  The  reply  of  the  Legate  was  cold  and  discouraging 
Vice      er.  .^  ^j^^  extreme.     He  merely  exhorted  her   to  keep   a 


good    heart,    to  reply  upon   the  justice  of   the 
and  on  the  conscience   and  learning  of  those  prelates 
who  had  been  assigned  to  her  as  counsellors,  assuring 
her  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  her  judges  incon- 
sistent with  equity  and  reason.    She  then  inquired  of 
Campeggio,  what  steps  had  been    taken  in  her  behalf 
at  B/ome,  and  whether  the  cause  was  revoked.    To  these 
questions  he  replied,    that   as    the    Pope   had    already 
appointed  two   Legates  to    decide    the  cause,    it    was 
not    likely    he  would    revoke  the   commission,  without 
due  care  and  consideration.     Unwilling,  perhaps  unable, 
to    give    her   any    information   or     comfort    upon    the 
point  which    she    most   desired,    he    exhorted    her    to 
pray  to  God  to  enlighten  her  understanding.    In  order 
that  she  might   take   some   sound  course  in  this  great 
difficulty, — ^meaning,    in  other    words,   that   she  should 
enter    some  religious  house,  —  she  must   consider   well 
her  state,  the  times,  the  tendency  of  things,  and  com- 
mit to  God   the   greater  part    of  her    troubles.      That 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  device  that  the  Legate 
could    imagine    for   extricating   the  Pope    and    himself 
out  of   their  present   perplexity;   and    though    he   had 
urged  it  frequently,  and  as  frequently  without  success, 
the  despondency  and  solitude  of   the  Queen   appeared 
to     offer   too    favorable   an    opportunity   not    to   insist 
upon  it  once  more.       On  this  point,  however,   she  re- 
mained inamovable.    No  threats,  no  flattery,  no  advice, 
by    open    enemies    or   false  friends,     no    sense    of  her 
own  weakness  or  abandonment,  could  shake  her  resolu- 
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tion  for  a  moment.    In  this  determination  there  might   -A^«l>*  1529. 
be  something    perhaps   of   the  inflexibility  attributable 
to  her  Spanish  blood,  more  perhaps  of  the  devotee,  not 
a  little  of  the  pride  of  the  Queen  and*  the  woman.    If 
not   absolutely  soured    by   harshness    and    illtreatment, 
she    could    not,    humanly  speaking,   remain  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  and  see  herself  openly 
scorned,  and  the  succession   of  her  daughter  set  aside, 
in  favor  of  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  not  long  since  her 
own  attendant.    To  have    reigned   supreme   for  twenty 
years,  and  now  to  descend  from  her  high  position  into 
neglect   and  obscurity,  to  see  a  hated  rival  enthroned 
in  her  place,  and  not  betray  some  sense  of  the  indignity, 
was  more  than  could  be  expected  of  any  woman,  even 
of  one  so  devout  and  obedient  as  Katharine.    The  ground, 
besides,   upon   which   the  King  rested  the  divorce,  was 
of  a  nature  that  affected  her  own  personal  modesty  and 
honor,  one  to  which  she  could  not  have   been   a  party 
without  some  sacrifice  of  delicacy.     "  Although   she    is 
"  very    religious,"    says    Campeggio,    "  and    extremely 
"  patient,  she  will  not  accede    in  the    least    to   these 
"  hints  of  taking  the  vows.    She  regards  this  fact  as 
*^  her  greatest  consolation,  and  as  the  firm  foundation 
of   her  righteousness  and  honour,   that    she    entered 
into   the  marriage   state   with  the   present   King  as 
"  virgo    immaculata.      This    she    solemnly  swears,    has 
"  made  the  same  declaration  formerly,   still  adheres  to 
"  it,    and    by    this    adherence    has    even    raised    some 
scruples  in  the  King's  mind.    On  her  departure,  she 
went  to  her  lodging  here  in  London." 
So  ended  the  conference.    She  left  the  Legate  without 
giving  him  the  least  intimation  of  her  future  intentions. 
His  language  had  not  been  encouraging;  and  from  his 
conduct  on  this    and  upon   other    occasions,  she    pro- 
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A.D.  1529.  bably  inferred  that  he  was  more  prejudiced  against 
her  than  he  was  in  reality.  "  I  do  not  know  what 
counsel  she  will  take,"  he  remarks,  "  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Some  think  she  will  object  to  the  place, 
and  some  to  the  judges,  some  to  both.  Others  think 
she  will  not  appear,  or  she  will  allege  the  sus- 
pension of  the  cause,  pendentia  litiSj  or  some  other 
impediment.  Within  three  days  we  shall  know  for 
certain.  I  will  not  fail  with  all  my  ingenuity  to  pursue 
whatever  course  will  tend  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
Holy  See,  although  I  may  be  greatly  impeded  in  so 
doing,  both  in  body  and  soul.  In  addition  to  my 
other  troubles,  I  receive  no  remittances  from  Eome. 
Pray  make  prompt  provision  in  order  that  I  may 
not  fall  into  dishonor  by  getting  into  debt,  or  having 
to  beg  in  an  undesirable  quarter  ;*'  —  that  is,  borrow 
money  from  Henry  VIII. 

The  doubts  of  Campeggio  were  soon  set  at  rest.  The 
citation  to  appear  before  the  Legates  had  been  served 
on  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  1st  of  Jxme,  in  their 
private  apartments  at  Windsor,  by  Longland  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  Clerk,  the  bishop  of  Bath.  On  the 
18th  of  June  the  Court  assembled.  The  two  Bishops 
appeared,  produced  the  citations  of  the  royal  pair, 
duly  endorsed  and  executed.  The  King,  who  was  not 
present  on  this  occasion,  was  represented  by  his  proxies. 
Dr.  Sampson,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  John  Bell,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester.  On  that  day  the  Queen  appeared 
in  person,  and  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  She  desired  that  her  protestation  might  be  re- 
gistered and  returned  to  her.  To  this  the  Legates  as- 
sented ;  and  after  appointing  her  to  appear  again  upon 
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Monday,  the  2l8t  Jime,  to  hear  their  decision,  the  court  A.D.  1529. 
adjourned.  As  it  was  required  hy  the  law  that  hoth 
parties  should  be  present  in  person,  and  admit  orally  the 
validity  of  the  proceedings,  upon  the  penalty  of  being 
pronounced  contumacious  in  their  absence,  both  appeared 
on  the  appointed  Monday.  It  is  to  this  occasion,  and 
to  no  other,  that  we  must  refer  the  striking  incident 
described  by  Shakspeare,  and  the  no  less  impressive 
speeches  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouths  of  the  two 
chief  personages  of  the  drama.  They  were  derived  by 
him  from    the  reports    preserved  in   the  chronicles  of 

the  time,  and  their  authenticity  is,  in  the  main,  unques- 
tionable.^ 

On  the  21st  the  court  assembled  at  the  usual  hour,  Proceedings 
between  nme  and  ten  m  the  mommg.  The  Queen  sioD. 
entered  first,  and  was  followed  by  the  King,  who  was 
the  first  to  seat  himself  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of 
gold  on  the  right,  the  Queen  being  on  the  left,  under 
a  similar  canopy,  placed  on  a  lower  level.*  Then 
the  King,  turning  to  the  judges,  addressed  them  in  a 
brief  speech,  expressing  his  determination  to  live  no 
longer  in  mortal  sin,  as  he  had  done  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  should  never  feel  easy,  he  said, 
in  his  conscience,  until  the  legality  of  his  marriage  was 
decided,  and  therefore  he  required  at  their  hands  speedy 
justice.  When  the  King  had  concluded,  Wolsey  rose  to 
address  the  court  He  began  by  observing  that  although 
he    had    received    infinite    benefits    from    his    Majesty, 

^  p.  2520.  Bamet,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Hist.  Bef.,  correcting  into 
an  error  what  he  had  rightly*  stated  before,  and  confounding  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  18th  June  with  those  of  the  21st,  denies  that  the  King 
appea'ted  personally  before  the  Legates,  and  stigmatises  the  speeches  made 
for  the  King  and  Queen  as  '^  all  plain  falsities,"  mare  suo,  p.  46.  The  error 
is  the  more  remarkable,  for  in  his  Records  he  had  printed  a  letter  from  the 
King,  in  which  it  ,is  stated,  that  ^*  both  he  and  the  Queen  appeared  in 
^'  person."     See  this  Calendar,  p.  2527. 

>  Ven.  Cal.  p.  219. 
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A.D.  1529.    and  was    consequently    suspected    of  partiality,   yet  as 

this  case  had  been  conunitted  to  himself  and  0am- 
peggio  by  the  Pope,  he  would  give  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  poor  ability.  He  was  unworthy, 
he  added,  to  sit  as  judge  in  such  a  cause,  but  would, 
nevertheless,  omit  nothing  that  the  justice  of  the  case 
Katharine's  required.^  The  Queen  then  rose,  "  and  because  she 
^peal  to  the  u  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^j^^   directly    to  the  King   for  the  dis- 

"  tance  which  severed  them,  she  took  pains  to  go 
"  about  unto  the  King;  and  kneeling  down  at  his 
^'  feet  in  the  sight  of  all  the  court  and  the  assembly,*' 
proceeded  to  address  his  Majesty  in  broken  English. 
Twice  he  attempted  to  raise  her,  and  twice  falling  on 
her  knees  she  besought  him  to  have  pity  upon  her  as 
a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger  bom  out  of  his  dominions. 
For  these  twenty  years,  she  said,  she  had  been  his  true 
and  obedient  wife,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  thus 
repudiated  and  put  to  open  shame.  She  begged  him 
to  consider  her  honor,  her  daughter's,  and  his  own, 
the  reputation  of  her  nation  and  her  relatives,  who 
would  be  equally  concerned  as  herself  in  her  disgrace. 
And  since  he  had  expressed  his  desire  that  their 
marriage  should  be  declared  valid,  and  had  acknow- 
ledged his  great  love  for  her, — ^phrases  the  King  was 
very  fond  of  repeating  in  public,  —  she  had  appealed 
to  Home,  where  it  was  only  reasonable  that  the  cause 
should  be  decided,  without  partiality  or  suspicion.^  To 
Bome  only  would  she  make  her  answer.' 


1  Ven.  Cal.  p.  219. 

>  See  pp.  2525,  2527.  Ven.  Cal.  ib.  Compare  Cavendish,  p.  213.  Hall 
gives  only  the  King's  speech,  and  that  partially.     757. 

'  In  a  letter  brought  by  Mr.  Stevenson  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the 
Vatican,  written  in  cipher  by  Campeggio  to  Salviati,  this  pitiable  scene 
is  more  briefly  described.  She  had  lodged  her  appeal  on  a  previous  court 
day,  protesting  against  its  proceedings,  and  urging  the  suspension  of  the 
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"  With  that,"   says  Cavendish,  "  she  rose  up,  making   A.D.  1529. 

"  a  low  courtesy  to  the  King,   and  so   departed    from  g^e  leaves 

"  thence.    Many  supposed  that  she  would  have  resorted  *^®  Court. 

"  again  to  her  former  place;  hut  she  took  her  way 
straight  out  of  the  house,  leaning,  as  she  was  wont 
always  to  do,  upon  the  arm  of  her  General  Receiver, 

"  called  Master  Griffith.^  The  King  heing  advertized 
of  her  departure  commanded  the  crier  to  call  her 
again,  who  called  her  by  the  name  of  *  Katharine, 
*  queen  of  England,  come  into  court/  'With  that,' 
quoth  Master  Griffith,  '  Madam,  ye  be  called  again/ 
On,  Sir,'    quoth    she,    *  it    maketh    no    matter,  for 

"  *  it  is  no  indifferent  court  for  me ;  therefore  I  will 
*not  tarry/  And  thus  she  departed  out  of  that 
court,  without  any  further  answer  at  that  time,  or 
at  any  other,   nor  would  never  appear  at  any  other 

"  court  after.* " 
Affecting  as  it  was,  the  judges  over-ruled  her  appeal.  Her  appeal 

set  aside 

and  upon  her  failing  to  reappear,  after  being  thrice  sum- 
moned, they  pronounced  her  contvmadous.  Then  they 
sunmioned  both  parties  to  appear  again  on  Friday 
(June  25th).     "  I  think  the  Queen,**  says  Du  Bellay, 

cause.  On  June  21,  the  judges  overruled  her  objections ;  upon  which 
she  interposed  ''  a  most  ample  appeal  and  supplication  to  the  Pope,  and 
'^  retired ;  but  not  before  she  had  kneeled  in  the  sight  of  all  the  court, 
^  though  the  King  twice  raised  her  up,  demanding  his  Majesty's  licence 
^^  that  for  her  honor  and  conscience,  and  that  of  the  house  of  Spain,  he 
"  would  give  her  liberty  to  write  and  send  messengers  to  Rome."  See 
the  Appendix  to  this  Introduction. 

^  This  is  the  ^'  honest  chronicler  "  of  Shakspeare.  His  proper  name  was 
Griffin  Richardes,  and  his  account  as  receiver-general  to  the  Queen  will 
be  found  at  p.  2731.  The  money  given  in  alms  by  the  Queen  is  very 
remarkable.  From  the  same  account  it  appears  that  the  sums  paid  by 
Katharine  in  this  suit  amounted  in  the  year  1528  to  514/. ;  and  in  the 
year  1630  to  704/.,  or  1,218/.;  that  is,  about  14,000/.  of  modern  money. 
The  King's  expences  must  have  in  all  been  at  least  ten-fold  larger. 

»  p.  217. 
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A.D.  1529.    "  will    take    no    notice    of  it.    The   judges    can    then 

proceed  against  her  for  contumacy,  which  I  do  not 

think  they  will  do.    Her  statement  that  the  cause  is 

*^  already  at  Eome  refers  to  some  signatura^  of  which 

"  she  wishes  to  make  use,  and  which  the  Pope  probably 

^^  winked  at.    I  do  not  think  it  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  pleadings  were  in  open  court,  before  whom  the 

King    did   not    spare    to  justify  his   intentions.     If 

the  matter  was  to   be   decided  by  the  women,   the 

King  would  lose  the  battle ;  for  they  did  not  fail  to 

encourage  the  Queen  at  her  entrance  and  departure 

by  their  cries,  telling  her  to  care  for  nothing,  with 

similar  expressions.    She  recommended  herself  to  their 

**  good  prayers,  with  other  Spanish  tricks."^ 

Both  on  this  occasion,  and  in  similar  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  King  interposed  his  personal  authority  in 
a  way  that  would  now  be  considered  as  unjustifiable  and 
informal ; — ^if  anything  could  be  considered  informal  in 
a  court  based  on  a  complete  violation  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  For  a  sovereign  to  be  cited 
to  plead  before  his  own  subjects  was  so  outrageous  an 
incongruity,  happily  once  only  repeated  in  a  time .  of 
national  degradation  and  confusion,  that  all  Englishmen 
were  shocked  at  so  gross  a  profanation  of  the  dignity, 
of  the  Orowni  Nothing  could  open  men's  eyes  more 
eflfectuaUy  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction as  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Pope,  with  the 
authority  and  independence  of  the  national  sovereign. 
No  single  act  was  more  eflfective  in  hastening  on  tiie 
consummation  of  the  next  few  years,  or  perhaps  did 
more  to  reconcile  men  s  minds  to  Henry's  assumption  of 
supremacy.  "  It  was  the  strangest  and  newest  sight 
"  and    device,"    says     Cavendish,    an    adherent    of   the 

^  Du  Bellay  was  a  Frenchman  and  an  enemy,    p.  2  26, 
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earlier  Paith,  "  that  ever  was  read  or  heard  in  any  history   A.D.  1529. 
"  or  chronicle  in  any  region,  that  a  king  and  a  queen 
**  should  be  convented  and  constrained  by  process  com- 
"  pellatory  to  appear  in  any  court  as  common  persons, 
"  within    their    own   realm    or   dominion,  to   abide  the 

judgment  and  decrees  of  their  own  subjects,  having 

the  royal  diadem  and  prerogative  thereof."^    And  as 
he  thought,  so  thought  others. 

Considering  the  irregularity  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  King's 
it  may  be  true,  as  Cavendish  reports,  though  needing  ttroccasion. 
the  confirmation  of  contemporaneous  authorities,*  that 
after  Katharine's  departure  the  King  took  occasion  to 
launch  out  in  praises  of  the  Queen: — "She  is,  my 
"  Lords,  as  true,  as  obedient,  and  as  conformable  a 
"  wife,  as  I  could  in  my  phantasy  wish  or  desire.  She 
"  hath  all  the  virtuous  qualities  that  ought  to  be  in 
**  a  woman  of  her  dignity,  or  in  any  other  of  baser 
**  estate.  Surely  she  is  also  a  noble  woman  bom,  if 
**  nothing  were  in  her,  but  only  her  conditions  will 
"  well  declare  the  same.'*  It  may  be  that  he  had 
not  entirely  cast  off  his  better  and  nobler  feelings; 
that  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  some  qualms  of  pity  and 
compassion  ?  Arbitrary  as  he  was,  he  was  of  a  royal 
nature,  sensible  to  the  stirrings  of  royalty  in  others. 
Nor  could  he  fail  to  see  that  his  proceedings  were 
unpopular,  and  that  his  connexion  with  Anne  Boleyn 
was  regarded  by  his  subjects  as  disgraceful  to  himself. 
But  these  gleams  of  a  better  nature,  which  occasionally 
broke  out,  were  every  day  becoming  more  fitful  and 
more  feeble.    The  spell  cast  over  him  was  irresistible. 

The    court   was   strangely    moved   by    the    incident.  Exculpation 

of  Wolsey. 

It  could   scarcely  be  otherwise.     The    lurking  spirit    of 
compassion   for    the    Queen    spread    like   an    infection. 

^  p.  210.  »  Yet  see  HaU,  p.  757. 
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A.D.  1529.  "  Sire/*  said  the  Cardinal,  "  I  most  humbly  beseech  yoiu 
'*  Highness  to  declare  now,  before  all  this  audience, 
"  whether  I  have  been  the  chief  inventor  and  first 
"  mover  of  this  matter  with  your  Majesty;  for  I  am 
greatly  suspected  of  all  men  herein  ?  "  "  My  lord  Car- 
dinal,'* quoth  the  King,  "  I  can  well  excuse  you  herdn. 
"  Marry,'*  quoth  he,  "ye  have  been  rather  against 
"  me  in  attempting  or  setting  forth  thereof.**  Then 
he  entered  into  a  long  story  of  the  origin  of  his 
scruples,  which  may  be  accepted  for  what  it  was  worth. 
Certainly  it  was  not  the  truth,  but  what  the  King 
wished  should  pass  for  true,  and  would  best  justify  his 
conduct  to  his  subjects. 
Fisher's  bold  On  Friday  (June  25th)  the  court  met  again.  "  This 
*  ®°g^-  ic  morning,**  says  Campeggio,  writing  on  the  same  day, 
"  I  caused  myself  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where  we 
*^  sit  in  judgment  (Blackfriars),  as  we  had  to  take  the 
"  King*8  oath  today  respecting  the  propositions  and 
"  articles.  We  found  him  there  in  an  adjoining  cham- 
"  ber.**^  The  next  court  was  appointed  for  the  28th 
of  June.  Such  speedy  and  repeated  sittings  were  much 
opposed  to  the  ease  and  inclinations  of  Campeggio. 
He  complained  that  if  the  trial  was  to  be  conducted  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  judges, 
in  many  instances^  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence, 
except  after  the  King*s  and  Wolsey*s  fashion.*  On 
the  28th  the  monotony  of  the  sittings  was  diversified 
by  a  striking  and  unexpected  incident.  "  Yester- 
"  day,**  says  Campeggio,  '*  the  fifth  audience  was 
"  given;  that  is,  on  the  28th  of  June.  While  the 
"  proceedings  were  going  on  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
"  Queen's  contumacy,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  [Pisher] 
"  made    his    appearance,    and    said   in   an    appropriate 

*  p.  2530.  »  p.  2531. 
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speech,  that  in  a  former  audience  he  had  heard  a,D.  1529. 
the  King's  Majesty  discuss  the  cause,  and  testify 
before  all  men  that  his  only  desire  was  to  have 
justice  done,  and  to  relieve  himself  of  the  scruple 
"  which  he  had  on  his  conscience,  inviting  both  the 
"  judges  and  everybody  eke  to  throw  light  on  the 
^^  investigation  of  the  cause,  because  he  found  his 
mind  much  troubled  and  perplexed.  At  the  time  of 
this  offer  and  command  of  the  King,  he  had  forborne 
'^  to  come  forward  and  manifest  what  he  had  dis- 
**  covered  in  this  matter  after  two  years  of  diligent 
**  study ;  but  now,  to  avoid  the  damnation  of  his  soul, 
"  and  to  show  himself  not  unfaithful  to  the  King,  or 
"  neglectful  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  truth, 
in  a  cause  of  such  importance,  he  presented  himself 
before  their  reverend  Lordships  to  assert  and  demon- 
strate with  cogent  reasons  that  this  marriage  of  the 
"  King  and  Queen  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  power, 
"  divine  or  human.  He  declared  that  in  maintenance 
"  of  this  opinion  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life ; 
'^  adding  that  as  John  the  Baptist,  in  olden  times,  re- 
"  garded  it  as  impossible  to  die  more  gloriously  than 
^*  in  a  cause  of  matrimony,  and  it  was  not  so  holy 
"  then  as  it  has  now  become,  by  the  shedding  of 
"  Christ's  blood,  he  could  not  encourage  himself  more 
**  ardently,  more  effectually,  or  fsee  any  extreme  peril 
"  with  greater  confidence  than  by  taking  the  Baptist 
"  for  his  own  example.  He  used  many  other  suitable 
"  words,  and  at  the  end  presented  them  with  a  book 
"  which  he  had  written  on  the  subject."^ 

Fisher    was    followed   by    Standish,    the    bishop    of  Is  followed 
St.  Asaph,  who  adopted   the  same  line   of  argument,  sLn^shf 
but   with   less    fervour,  strength,    and    eloquence.      A 

^  p.  2538-9. 
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A.D.  1529.    doctor,  called  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  probably  Bidley, 

followed  on  the  same  side,  deriving  his  authorities 
mainly  from  the  canon  law,  but  which  did  not 
appear  to  Oampeggio  very  conclusive.  WoLsey  repUed, 
expressing  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack  upon 
the  Legates,  as  he  called  it.  They  sat  there,  he  ob- 
served, to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  in  connection 
with  the  cause,  and  to  administer  justice  in  what- 
ever way  divine  wisdom  should  inspire  them  to  do. 
The  sitting  was  terminated  by  a  fresh  citation  of  the 
Queen,  who,  upon  failing  to  appear,  was  again  pro- 
noimced  contimiacious.^ 

Produces  "This    aflEedr    of   Rochester,"    says  Oampeggio,   "was 

"  unexpected  and  unforeseen,  and  has  consequently 
"  excited  everybody's  amazement.  What  he  will  do  we 
"  shall  see  when  the  day  comes.  You  [Salviati],  who 
"  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  may  imagine  what 
"  is  likely  to  happen." 

The  strangeness  of  the  incident,  the  boldness  of  the 
Sishop,  so  unlike  the  conduct  of  his  brethren,  pro- 
duced a  profound  effect.  He  had  rarely  appeared  in 
public,  and  was  known  only  b&  a  secluded  student  who 
had  mainly  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  learning  and 
austerity  in  his  palace  at  Rochester.  Till  now  no  one 
had  ventured  to  oppose  the  King's  wishes  openly,  or 
utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  in  England,  against  his 
divorce.  The  noise  of  such  an  unusual  act  of  intre- 
pidity spread  rapidly  through  every  court  of  Europe. 
"The  bishop  of  Rochester,"  writes  Du  Bellay  to 
Francis  I.,  "who  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  and 
"  most  holy  divines  in  England,  especially  for  his  op- 
"  position  to  the  Lutheran  heresies,  appeared  with  the 

^  A  citation  was  served  upon  her,  June  26th,  in  her  dining-room  &t 
Greenwich,    p.  2631. 
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'  Queen's    other    counsellors    before    the    Legates,   not   A.D.  1529. 
^indeed  as  her  proctor,  but  only  to  remonstrate  with 

*  the  judges,  offering  to  prove  the  goodness  of  her 
'  cause  by  a  little  book  which  he  Jiad  made  jointly 
'  with  her  councillors.      This   he   presented,  enlarging 

*  upon  the  Queen's  cause  with  many  wise  words.     A 

*  rather  modest  answer  was  made  by  the  judges,  that 

*  it  was  not  his  business  to  pronounce  so  decidedly 
^  in  the    matter,    as    the  cause    had   not   been    com- 

*  mitted  to  him."  ^ 

Pisher  might,  perhaps,  have  laid  himself  open  to  this 
rebuke  by  taking  the  words  of  the  King  in  too  literal 
a  sense,  and  offering  unpalatable  advice;  but,  consi- 
dering the  informality  of  the  proceedings  generally,  he 
scarcely  deserved  it.  On  the  part  of  the  King  his 
remonstrance  was  received  with  a  torrent  of  indigna- 
tion. He  could  not  descend  to  a  personal  alterca- 
tion with  the  Bishop  before  the  Legates,  but  he  drew 
up  a  bitter  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  speech,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  character  and  conduct  of  Eisher  with 
unsparing  violence  and  acrimony. 

That  reply,  of  which  a  copy  was  sent  to  Fisher  The  Bang's 
by  his  royal  antagonist,  is  still  preserved  in  the  ^^^^' 
Ilecord  Office,  with  Fisher's  remarks.  The  arrogance 
of  its  tone,  the  bitter  sarcasms  levelled  at  the  motives 
and  attainments  of  the  Bishop,  the  resentment  ill- 
concealed  at  his  untimely  protest,  show  how  profound 
was  the  King's  displeasure.  The  Latin  vocabulary  is  ran- 
sacked for  its  choicest  epithets  of  vituperation,  and  the 
whole  style  of  the  reply  rather  resembles  the  invective 
of  an  irritated  and  angry  controversialist  than  the 
calm  rebuke  and  dignified  bearing  of  Majesty.  After 
vindicating  his  proceedings  in  the  divorce,  which  had 

1  p.  2548. 
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A,D.  1529.    been  conducted,  he  asserts,  throughout  in  deference  to 

the  opinions  of  the  Church,  the  King  complains  that 
he  had  reason  to  hare  expected  £rom  Eisher  the  best 
assistance  in  this. design,  rather  than  find  in  him  a 
jealous  calumniator  of  his  pious  intentions,  an  enemy 
of  his  merits,  and  envious  of  his  praise.  '^It  is 
true,"  he  proceeds,  "that  men  sometimes  fail,  even 
the  wisest,  in  their  projects;  hut  I  never  thought, 
Judges,  to  see  the  bishop  of  Rochester  taking  upon 
"  himself  the  task  of  accusing  me  before  your  tri- 
"  bunal,  —  an  accusation  more  befitting  the  malice  of 
a  disaffected  subject,  and  the  unruly  passions  of  a 
seditious  mob,  than  the  character  and  station  of  a 
bishop.  I  had  certainly  explained  this  to  Sx)chester 
"  some  months  ago,'* — (Fisher  in  the  margin,  **  nearly 
"  a  year  a^ro,")  —  "and  not  once  only,  that  these 
"  scruples  of  mine  respecting  my  marriage  had  not 
"  been  studiously  raked  up  or  causelessly  invented. 
"  Until  the  present  time  Rochester  ^  approved  of  them, 

^  It  is  probably  in  reference  to  this  discussion  that  Cavendish  (p.  221) 
puts  into  the  King's  mouth,  on  occasion  of  the  Queen's  withdrawing  frcmi 
the  Court,  the  following  remarks,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  were 
uttered  at  the  date  that  he  assigns  to  them.  Giving  an  account  how  his 
scruples  had  arisen,  Cavendish  makes  the  King  turn  to  the  bishop  of  Lincohi, 
and  say,  '^  I  moved  first  this  matter  in  confession  to  you,  my  Lord  of 
<<  Lincoln,  my  ghostly  father.  And  forasmuch  as  then  yourself  were  in 
**  some  doubt  to  give  me  counsel,  you  moved  me  to  ask  further  counsel  of 
•*  all  you  my  Lords ;  wherein  I  moved  you  first,  my  lord  of  Canterbury, 
"  axing  your  license,  forasmuch  as  you  were  our  Metropolitan,  to  put  this 
"  matter  in  question ;  and  so  I  did  of  all  you,  my  Lords,  to  the  which  you 
"  have  all  granted  in  writing  under  all  your  seals,  the  which  I  have  hew 
^*  to  be  shewed.  That  is  true,  if  it  please  your  Highness,  quoth  the 
<<  bishop  of  Canterbury ;  I  doubt  not  but  that  all  my  brethren  here  present 
<<  will  afiBrm  the  same.  No,  Sir,  not  I,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  ye 
"  have  not  my  consent  thei-eto.  No  ;  ha'  the !  quoth  the  King.  Look 
"  here  upon  this  ;  is  this  not  your  hand  and  seal  ? — ^and  showed  him  the 
"  instrument  with  seals.  No,  forsooth,  Sire,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester; 
'<  it  is  not  my  hand  nor  seal.     To  that,  quoth  the  King  to  my  lord  of 
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"  and  thought  them  so  grave  and  so  momentous  that,  A.D.  1529. 
"  without  consulting  the  Pope  respecting  them,  he  did 
"  not  think  I  could  recover  my  tranquillity  of  mind." 
"  — (Fisher  in  the  margin,  "  I  did  not  say  so;  but  the 
"  Cardinal  would  ha/oe  been  glad  of  I  had  said  «o.") — 
"  When  the  Pope,  moved  by  the  judgment  of  his 
^<  Cardinals  and  others,  considered  that  the  reasons  urged 
"  were  sufficient,  and  the  doubts  were  such  as  were 
'*  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  ablest  judges,  — 
"  when  he  left  the  whole  decision  of  the  cause  to 
your  religious  determination,  and  sent  you  Cam- 
peggio  here  at  great  expence,  for  no  other  purpose 
"  than  to  decide  this  cause, — ^what,  are  we  to  suppose, 
"  could  have  instigated  Rochester,  or  by  what  spirit, 
"  let  me  ask  you,  could  he  have  been  inspired,  to  press 

» 

^'  Canterbury,  Sir,  how  say  ye  ?  Is  it  not  his  hand  and  seal  ?  Yes,  Sir, 
**  quoth  my  lord  of  Canterbury.  That  is  not  so,  quoth  the  bishop  of 
**  Rochester,  for  indeed  you  were  in  hand  with  me  to  have  both  my  hand 
^^  and  seal,  as  other  of  my  Lords  had  already  done ;  but  then  I  said  to  you 
**  that  I  would  never  consent  to  no  such  act,  for  it  were  much  against  my 
'^  conscience,  nor  my  hand  and  seal  should  never  be  seen  at  any  such 
'^  instrument,  Grod  willing ;  with  much  more  matter  touching  the  commu- 
**  nication  between  us.  You  say  truth,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  : 
''  Such  words  ye  said  unto  me ;  but  at  the  last  ye  were  fully  persuaded 
'^  that  I  should  for  you  subscribe  your  name,  and  put  to  a  seal  myself,  and 
"  ye  would  allow  the  same.  All  which  words  and  matter,  quoth  the  bishop 
'^  of  Rochester,  under  your  correction,  my  Lord,  and  supportation  of  this 
'^  noble  audience,  there  is  nothing  more  untrue.  Well,  well,  quoth  the 
**  King,  it  shall  make  no  matter.  We  will  not  stand  with  you  in  argn- 
"  ment  therein,  for  you  are  but  one  man." 

It  is  worth  observing  that  there  is  an  instrument,  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  Bishops,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  stating  that 
the  King  had  consulted  them  on  the  divorce,  and  that  they  considered  that 
he  had  great  reasons  for  his  scruples.  This,  however,  is  dated  Ist  July, 
that  is,  three  days  after  the  speech  made  by  Fisher  in  the  consistory. 
Either,  therefore,  Cavendish,  trusting  to  his  memory,  has  confounded  an 
occurrence  that  took  place  at  two  different  dates,  or  has  fallen  into  some 
confusion.  The  anecdote  is  too  characteristic  of  the  King  to  be  a  mere 
invention,    p.  2662. 
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A.IX^29.   «  forward  thus  imprudently,  and  thus  unseasonably  de- 

"  Clare  hie  opinion  after  keeping  silent  for  many  months," 
—(Fisher,  « I  was  obliged  to  this  by  the  protestation  of 
"  the  King  and   the    Cardinally—"  and  not  until  now 
"  declare  his  mind  in  this  fuU  consistory.    Had  he  been 
"  consistent  he  would  not  have  attributed  to  mere  logical 
"  subtleties    and   rhetorical    refinemente    those   scruples 
"  of   my    conscience,   which   he   once  admitted  I  had 
"  rightly  entertained.      If,  after  a  study  of  many  years, 
"  he  had  clearly  discovered  what  was  just,  true,  and 
"  lawful  in  this  most  weighty  cause,  he  should  hare 
«  admonished  me  privately  again  and  again,  and  not 
"  have  pubKcly  denounced  with  such  boldness  and  self. 
"  assertion  the  burthensome  reproaches  of  my  conscience. 
"  It  was  the  duty  which  a   faithful  and  pious  prekte 
"  owed  to    his  Prince    to  defend    my  innocence   from 
"  the  slanders  of   evil  tongues ;    and  when  he  saw  that 
"  my  conscience   was   oppressed  and  tempest-tossed,  he 
"  was  bound  by  aU   means  to  come  to  my  relief.    It 
«  was  his   duty  as  a  religious  and  obedient  prelate  to 
"  acquiesce  in   the   sentence  of  his  Holiness,   who  had 
"  sent   judges    here,    admitting    the    necessity    of  the 
"  case,  rather  than  thus  publicly  accuse  the   Pope  of 
"  levity,  as  if  the  cause  which  he  had  remitted  here  for 
"  decision  was  so  clear,  easy,  and  obvious  that  it  was 
"  foUy  to    caU    it    in  question."— (Pisher,   '<  It  is  ml 
"  obvious  to  all,   but  only  to  those  who  are  compelled 
"  to  study  *<.»)-«  Pinally,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  pru- 
«  dent  and  modest  man,  when  he  saw  that  the  cause 
"  was  conducted    according  to    the  amplest  extent  of 
••  your    jurisdiction,  to    have    left  your    judgment   un- 
"  fettered,  and  not  have  prejudged  the  cause  by  pre- 
"  scnbing  te  you  a  new  formula  of  judgment,  upon  his 
"  own  unsupported  authority. 

I  

^  See  p.  ccbdx. 
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*^  But,    Judges,  in   this    Bishop    we    look   for    these   A.D.  1529. 

requirements    in   vain.      Two  most   pernicious  coun- 

"  cillors  have  taken  possession   of  him,  and  agitate  all 

"  his  thoughts,  —  unbridled  arrogance  and  overweening 

"  temerity/' — (Fisher,    '^ Arroffoncey  temerity. ^^) — "How 

"  else    can  we  accoimt  for  his  assertion  that    by  solid 

"  and   invincible    arguments  he  will  immediately  place 

"  the  naked  truth  of  this  cause,  without  disguise,  before 

"  the    eyes    of   all    men,    and    defend    it    even   to  the 

*^  flames  ?"  —  (Fisher,    "  I  said    nothing    of  that ".)  — 

"  adding  that  he  had  better  reasons  for  resisting  the 

"  dissolution  of  this  marriage  than  John  the  Baptist  had 

"  formerly  in  the  case  of  Herod.     Monstrous  assertion, 

'*  devoid  of  all  modesty  and  sobriety !  ^    As  if,  forsooth, 

**  Rochester  was  the  only  wise  man  in  the    world.'*  — 

(Fisher,   ^^  There  are  many  othera.^^) — "As  if  he  alone 

"  understood  and  had  mastered  the  truth  of  this  cause ! 

"  Why  talk  of  fire  and  flames,    and    his    readiness    to 

"  submit  to  them,  when  he  must  be  fully  convinced  of 

my  clemency  and  anxiety  to  defend  and  not  oppress 

the  truth  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  that  comparison 

**  of  his,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  assimilate  his  own 

cause  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  unless  he  held  the 

opinion  that  I  was  acting  like  Herod,  or  attempting 

"  some  outrage  like  that  of  Herod  ?    I,  Judges,  never 

"  approved  of  the  impiety  of  Herod,  certainly  not  that 

"  which  the  Gospel  condenms  in  him,  wherein  we  learn 

**  by  the  words  of    the  Baptist    that  he  had  taken  his 

**  brother's    sister   to  wife."  —  ("  Non  intelligOj\   writes 

Fisher.) — "Whatever  Fisher  may  think  of  me,  I  have 

"  never  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty.    Let  him  say  if  ever 


^  Fisher :  ^*  What  more  have  I  said  than  did  the  Cardinal,  who  affirmed 
"  he  would  be  burned  or  torn  limb  from  limb  sooner  than  act  contrary  to 
"  justice.**    See  Wolsey's  language,  p.  cccclxxii. 
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A.D.  1529.    "  I  have   passed  a   severe  sentence  {statv^rimus)  upon 

**  those  who  did  not  seem  favourahle  to  this  divorce, 
"  and  did  not  rather  show  them  the  highest  favour  in 
"  proportion  to  their  deserts.  But  lest,  perhaps,  this 
should  blind  your  eyes,  Judges,  and  delay  your  sen- 
tence, whilst  he  with  great  bravery  affirms  that  of 
all  men  he  has  now  discovered  the  truth,  and  dragged 
it  out  of  darkness,  it  shall  be  my  part  to  examine 
carefully  this  vainglorious  and  more  than  Thrasonical 
"  magniloquence  of  his,  and  show  how  little  solidity 
"  there  is  in  it.  And  if  I  can  clearly  show  that  what 
**  he  considers  a  most  undoubted  and  invincible  truth 
"  is  nothing  more  than  a  shadow  or  image  of  the  truth, 
what  other  opinion  can  you  entertain  of  him.  Judges, 
than  that,  swollen  by  pride  and  malevolence,  he  has 
given  utterance  to  these  more  than  temerarious  words, 
with  a  view  of  seeking  reputation  in  the  opinion  and 
"  mouths  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  he  wishes  to  arm 
^'  and  excite  them,  maddened  by  his  persuasions,  against 
"  those  who  venture  to  differ  from  Rochester?  But 
"  let  truth  conquer  and  prevail  in  your  judgment,  and 
"  falsehood  be  rejected;  for  though  it  may  produce 
"  sudden  and  vehement  impulses  in  the  ignorant  mul- 
**  titude,  yet  after  a  little  time,  when  the  cause  is  fully 
"  examined  before  you  who  administer  the  law,  such 
"  effects  will  immediately  wither  away." 

After  this  introduction  the  King  proceeds  to  a  long 
examination  of  the  Bishop's  assertion  that  no  power 
inferior  to  God  can  in  any  degree  dissolve  the  King's 
marriage,  and  the  axiom  postulated  by  the  Bishop  that 
there  was  no  impediment  to  the  marriage  which  could 
not  be  removed  by  the  Pope's  authority. 

From  the  specimen  here  given  the  reader  will  be 
able    to  form  a  judgment  of   the  tone  and  temper  of 
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the  speech.  The  King  poured  out  the  fall  vials  of  A.D.1529. 
his  Yorkist  blood  against  the  unfortunate  Bishop,  who 
had  incurred  his  displeasure  by  unburthening  his  con- 
science; such  an  act,  in  the  opinion  of  Henry  VIIT., 
being  exclusively  a  royal  privilege,  in  which  bishops 
and  subjects  had  no  right  to  indulge.  The  imprisoned 
fury  of  the  civil  wars  was  struggling  in  his  veins. 
But  in  Henry  VIII.  respect  for  the  law  was  never 
wanting  in  the  most  furious  onsets  of  his  passion.  He 
held  his  crown  solely  by  the  law  as  rightful  and  legi- 
timate sovereign,  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  afford  to 
set  his  subjects  an  example  of  breaking  the  law,  which 
might  be  followed  by  others  to  his  prejudice.  It  may  . 
further  be  remarked,  that  as  these  discussions  about 
the  divorce  turned  men's  .attention  to  the  study  of 
the  canon  law,  this  tendency  of  the  Tudors  to  exalt 
and  respect  the  laws  of  the  land  encouraged  the  study 
of  the  statute  law,  and  thus  brought  the  two  codes 
into  more  distinct  rivalry. 

These  observations    will  explain   the    reasons   why  a  Why  his 
king,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to    have   struck  first  confcedto 
and  reasoned   afterwards,   should  have  satisfied  himself  ^^^^s. 
vrith  expressing  his  resentment  at  Msher's  unreasonable 
interposition   rather   by  hard  words    than   hard   blows. 
Something  also  was  due  to  the  fact,  which    transpires 
from  the  King's  own  admission,  that  though  he  professed 
to  despise  the   opinion  of  the   thoughtless  and  vulgar 
mob,  whom  he  accuses  Fisher  of  exciting  to  rebellion, 
he  desired  to  stand  weU  with  them,  as  with  the  rest 
of  his  subjects.      Like  all  the  Tudors,  the  last  thing  he 
cared  to  face  was  unpopularity.    It  is  undeniable  that 
the  cause  of  Katharine  conmianded  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,    and  Eisher's   speech    in  her  defence   was   too 
agreeable,  as  the  King  admitted,  to  the  popular  humour, 
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A.D.  1529.    to  be   passed  over  in  contempt,  or  yisited  with  punish- 
ment.   The  Bishop  escaped  for  the  time,  but  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  never  forgotten. 
Camp^o         Until   this  stage    of    the  proceedings  Campeggio  had 

appeared  to  be  influenced  entirely  in  the  King's  favor. 
It  appeared  to  be  his  sole  object,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
induce  the  Queen  to  enter  a  religious  house,  and,  as  his 
advice  had  been  rejected,  he  seemed  never  afterwards  to 
exert  himself  in  her  behalf.  Whether  this  conduct  is  to 
be  attributed  to  his  displeasure  at  finding  her  intractable, 
or  his  fears  of  incurring  the  charge  of  partiaHty,  is  not 
known.  The  conclusion  of  the  suit  was  daily  expected, 
and  most  men  had  no  doubt  of  the  result.  "  Unless  the 
**  Pope  quickly  recall  the  commission,"  says  Du  BeUay,^ 
*^  you  may  expect  the  thing  wiU  be  done  within  a 
"  month,  if  nothing  else  occur,  and  perhaps  sooner."^ 
Now,  however,  the  Legate  began  to  feel  some  alarm  at 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  cause,  and,  perhaps,  to  pluck  up 
courage  at  the  opposition  offered  by  Eisher.  "  They  are 
"  proceeding,"  he  writes  to  Salviati,*  "with  inconceiv- 
•*  able  anxiety  in  the  King's  cause,  and  expect  to  come 
to  the  end  of  it  within  twenty  days.  Since  the  Qaeen 
presented  her  appeal  she  has  appeared  no  more ;  con- 
"  sequently  they  have  a  wide  field  for  action,  entirely 
"  clear,  so  they  may  do  whatever  they  like,  and  coii- 
"  duct  the  trial  with  all  those  arts  which  can  influence 
"  the  result  in  their  favour."  A  fortnight  after,  he 
writes  again,  "By  my  letters  of  the  21st  October  I 
"  informed  you  in  what  state  this  cause  then  stood, 
"  and  how  it  was  proceeding  with  much  celerity  and 
more  urgency.  We  have  since  progressed  in  the  same 
manner,  with  great  strides,  till  this  day  (13th  July) — 
always  faster  than  a  trot — so  that  some  expect  a  sen- 
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"  tence  mthin  ten  days ;   and  although  we  have  many   a.d.  1529. 

"  things  to  do — ^writings,  allegations,  and    processes  to 

"  see  and  examine — yet  such  is  their  speed  and  diligence, 

"  that  nothing  is  sufficient  to  procure   us  a  moment  s 

"  breathing  time.      It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  de- 

"  clare  my  opinion,  and  what  seems  to  me  most  con- 

"  venient,  but  it  is  of  little  avail.      I  will  not  fail  in 

"  my  duty  and  office,  nor  rashly  nor  willingly  give  cause 

"  of  offence  to  any  one.    When  I  pronounce  sentence  Ji 

•*  will  keep  God  before  my  eyes,  and  the  honor  of  the 

"  Holy  See.''^ 

From  this  time  Campeggio  hung  back;  and  his  un-  Hangs  back, 
willingness  to  proceed  became  more  apparent.  The  un- 
welcome change  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Cardinal,  who, 
for  motives  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  had  the 
strongest  reasons  for  desiring  the  speedy  termination  of 
the  suit.  Besides  the  displeasure  of  the  King  and  his 
mistress,  who  were  every  day  growing  more  impatient 
and  more  suspicious  of  his  sincerity^  he  had  long  foreseen 
that  they  were  now  prepared  to  visit  upon  his  head 
all  their  disappointments.  "  On  Monday  "  (19th  July), 
Du  Bellay  informs  his  correspondent,  "matters  were 
*'  almost  as  the  King  wishes,  and  the  Judges  were  de- 
"  liberating  about  giving  sentence  the  Monday  following. 
'*  Now  things  are  altered,  and  those  who  desired  a 
"  divorce  are  extremely  troubled,  finding  Campeggio 
"  not  so  favourable  as  they  expected.  I  think  he  is 
"  inclined  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  Pope.  He  must 
**  have  expected  to  have  his  share  in  the  cake  by  doing 
"  what  is  acceptable  to  the  Emperor,  especially  when 
**  the  latter  arrives  in  Italy,  where  it  is  thought  he 
**  will  soon  be.  At  all  events  the  matter  is  in  such  a 
"  state  that  no  one  can  tell  how  it  stands."  ^ 


^  p.  2581.     See  also  the  letters  in  Appendix  to  this  Introduction. 
2  p.  2585. 
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A.D.  1529.  The  Court  had  met  on  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and 
The  cause  19th  of  July,  hut  was  chiefly  employed  in  receiv- 
stayed.  j^^    affidavits     and   hearing    evidence    relative    to   the 

marriage  of  Katharine  and  prince  Arthur.^  Roving 
commissions  had  been  sent  out  to  collect  information. 
The  most  minute   particulars  connected  with    the  mar- 


^  These  affidavits  are  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  the  personages  that  were 
about  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  their  age  at  the  dates  of  their  deposi- 
tions. Thus,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  present  at  the  marriage, 
was,  in  1629,  59  years  of  age.  Thomas  marquis  of  Dorset  was  52;  Sir 
Henry  Guilford,  40;  Sir  David  Owen,  the  King's  cupbearer,  70  ;  Sir  John 
Hussey,  afterwards  concerned  in  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion,  63.  West, 
bishop  of  Ely,  was  68  ;  Thomas  lord  Darcy,  60  ;  William  lord  Mountjoy, 
52.  Lord  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  was  52.  Agnes,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victor  of  Flodden,  then  living  at  Thet- 
ford,  52.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  79  in  1527.  Fox  states  that  he 
baptized  Henry  VIII.  in  the  church  of  the  Observants  at  Greenwich, 
remembered  Kathaiine's  entry  into  London,  and  met  her  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  He  also  states  that  a  bull  was  obtained  from  the  Pope,  which  was 
thought  sufficient  for  the  marriage,  as  removing  all  impediments.  He 
does  not  remember  that  Henry  either  expressly  consented  to  or  dissented 
from  it.  Says  further,  that  he  had  had  many  conferences  with  Henry  VII. 
after  the  death  of  prince  Arthur,  and  that  it  was  always  his  intention  that 
prince  Henry  should  marry  Katharine,  but  the  solemnization  was  put  off 
on  account  of  disputes  between  the  King  and  the  king  of  Spain,  touching 
the  re-demanding  of  Katharine's  dowry.  The  most  interesting  entry,  how- 
ever, is  an  extract  from  an  old  manuscript  relative  to  the  death  of  prince 
Arthur.  It  is  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  year  of  our  Lord  God  1502, 
"  the  2nd  of  April,  in  the  castle  of  Luddelow,  deceased  the  prince  Arthur, 
"  first-begotten  son  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  king  Henry  VTIth,  the  17th 
**  year  of  his  reign ;  immediately  after  whose  decease  Sir  Richard  Pole, 
"  his  chamberlain,  wrote  and  sent  letters  to  the  King's  council,  to  Green- 
"  wich,  where  his  Grace  and  the  Queen  lay,  and  certified  them  of  the 
"  Prince's  departing ;  which  discreetly  sent  for  the  King's  ghostly  fether, 
**  to  whom  they  showed  this  heavy  and  sorrowful  tidings,  and  desii-ed  hinoj 
'*  in  his  best  manner,  to  show  it  to  the  King's  highness  ;  which,  in  the 
"  morning,  the  Tuesday  next  following,  somewhat  before  the  time  accus- 
*^  tomed,  knocked  at  the  King's  chamber  door.  And  when  the  King  nn- 
*'  derstood  that  it  was  his  confessor,  he  commanded  to  let  him  in ;  which 
•*  confessor,  after  due  salutation,  began  to  say,  *  Si  bona  de  manu  Dei 
**  *  suscepimus,  mala  autem  qujire  non  sustineamus  ?* — and  so  showe<i  his 
^'  Grace  that  his  deai'est  son  was  departed  to  God."    p.  2587. 
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riage,  which  modesty  would  have  allowed  to  remain  in  a.D.  1529. 
oblivion,  were  freely  raked  up,  bandied  about  and  dis- 
cussed  in  open  court.  Similar  sittings  were  held  on  the 
21st  and  22nd  of  July,  when  the  court  was  prorogued 
by  Campeggio  until  the  1st  of  October.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor  had  been  using  all  his  influence  to  induce 
Clement  to  stop  all  proceedings,  revoke  the  commission, 
and  have  the  cause  relegated  to  Rome.  Great  eflforts 
were  made  by  the  Imperialists  for  this  purpose.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  suit  had  of  late  proceeded,  so 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  had  greatly  alarmed  the 
Pope.  The  negociations  were  intrusted  to  Mai,  the  Em- 
peror's agent  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  writes  to  the 
Emperor,  that  on  the  19th  of  June  he  was  with  the  Pope, 
urging  him  to  revoke  the  cause,  but  nothing  was  done 
in  consequence  of  his  illness.  On  the  9th  of  July,  a 
fresh  application  was  made,  and  put  oflF  on  the  same 
excuse.  He  repeated  his  visit  on  the  10th,  producing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  from  England,  and  dated  the 
21st  of  June,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Queen's 
appeal  had  been  rejected.  On  the  13th,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  made  by  the  English  ambassadors, 
a  signatura  was  held,  and  the  cause  revoked,  to  Mai's 
unfeigned  delight.  "  The  cause,"  he  continues,  "  is 
"  now  safe,  thank  God,  and  all  that  has  been  done  in 
"  England  will  now  be  annulled.  Six  duplicates  of 
"  the  acts  will  be  transmitted,  two  to  be  set  up  in 
**  Planders,  one  at  Bruges  and  Dunkirk,  the  rest  trans- 
"  mitted  to  the  Queen,  or  to  whomsoever  it  may  be 
"  thought  best."  "The  Pope,"  he  adds,  "has  written 
to  Campeggio,  but  he  has  behaved  so  badly  iq  this 
matter  that  nothing  could  have  been  worse."^ 
To  obviate,  if  possible,  this  result.  Dr.  Benet  had  been  Wolsey*8 
dispatched  to  Rome  in  the  latter  end  of  May.     He  was  **®*  ®  ^  • 

1  p.  2609. 
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AJ).  1529.    instructed  to  avoid  irritating  the  Pope,  and  abandon  all 

solicitation  for  a  new  commission.     "  As  the  King  has 
"  been  advertised  that  the  Emperor  will  refuse  to  send 
"  the  brief  into  England,  and  wiU  transmit  it  to  Rome, 
"  which  may  be   a  color  for  avocation  of  the  cause,"^ 
Benet  is  required  not  to  touch  on  that  topic,  but  devise 
the    best  means  how  the  avocation  may  be  prevented. 
On  Benet's  introduction  to  the  Pope,  in  company  with 
Casale  and  Vaux,  his  Holiness  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  Sing's  cause  was  hurried  on  in  England.     At  this 
remark  Benet  and  the  rest  expressed  their  well-feigned 
astonishment,  alBfirming  that  nothing  had  been  done,  or 
would  be  done,  until   all  obstacles  had  been  removed. 
They  employed  many  arguments  to  quiet  the  Pope's  sus- 
picions, but  with  little  effect.    He  had  evidently  received 
better  information  from  Campeggio  himself,  or  from  his 
secretary,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived;  in  fact,  at  their 
next  interview  he    produced  a  letter  from   the  Legate, 
stating  that  the  commission  was  already  exhibited,  and 
that  the  Ejng  and  Queen  had  been  cited  to  appear  on  the 
18th  of  June.      The  importunities  of  the  Imperial  am- 
bassador, and  the  preparations  for  the  Emperor's  journey 
into  Italy,  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  prevent  the 
Pope    from    complying    any    further    with    the    King's 
wishes.     On  the  5th  of  July,  he  had  already  informed 
Sylvester  Darius  of   his  intentions.      He  admitted  that 
there  was    no    prince    so  attached  to  the  Holy  See    as 
Henry  VIII.,  and  none  whom  he  desired  more  to  please ; 
but  the  demand  made  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land was  no  more  than   justice,    and  the  Emperor  was 
daUy  sending    him    threatening    letters  in    her   favour. 
He    must    act,  he  said,  as    a    common  father,    and  an 
upright  judge.     All  the  lawyers  insisted  that  the  cause 
ought  to  be  revoked,  especially  as  the  Queen's  party  was 

1  p.  2465. 
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ready  to  affirm  upon  oath  that  justice  could  not  be  had  A.D.  1529. 
in  the  King's  dominions.  To  oblige  the  King,  he  had 
already  made  many  excuses  to  the  Emperor's  ambassa- 
dors, and  used  every  effort  to  obtain  delay  when  they 
demanded  the  revocation ;  and  still,  if  it  were  necessary, 
he  would  pretend  illness,  until  it  could  be  seen  whether 
the  cause  could  be  arranged  at  the  approaching  con- 
ference at  Cambray.^ 

When  Benet  insisted  on  Wolsey's  fidelity  to  the  Pope,  The  Pope 
and  urged  that  if  his  Holiness  complied  with  the  de-  refuses. 
mands  of  the  Imperialists,  and  revoked  the  cause,  it 
would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  Clement  replied,  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  that  no  one  foresaw  the  mischief 
more  clearly  than  himself.  He  lamented  the  destruction 
of  Christendom,  still  more  that  he  had  no  means  of 
finding  a  remedy ;  but  he  could  not  gratify  the  King  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  conscience,  and  the  dishonor  of  the 
See  Apostolic.^  The  Imperialists  were  pressing  him  for 
immediate  action,  urging  the  discredit  that  was  done 
to  the  Emperor  in  the  person  of  his  aunt.  They  had 
exhibited  a  mandate  from  the  Queen,  demanding  the 
avocation  of  the  cause,  and  he  could  not  refuse  it. 
"  Seeing,"  says  Benet,  "that  we  could  obtain  nothing 
"  from  him,  we  consulted  among  ourselves  how  the 
"  avocation  might  be  delayed  until  you  (Wolsey)  had 
"  concluded  the  cause  in  England.  We  can  do  no 
"  more."*  The  ambassadors  sum  up  the  state  of  the 
cause  in  a  despatch  of  the  same  date,  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "The  King's  cause  is  now  at  this  point. 
"  The  Pope  cannot  refuse  the  request  of  the  Impe- 
"  rialists,  and  all  the  auditors  and  referendaries  tell  him 
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A.D.  1529.    "  that  he  cannot    in    justice  refuse  the  avocation ;  we 

"  can,  therefore,  do  nothing  hut  put  it  off  as  long  as 
**  possible,  and  we  will  try  to  do  so  until  we  hear  from 
"  England.  The  King  naust  now  decide  whether  it  will 
"  he  better  to  suspend  the  process,  or  proceed  to  sen- 
"  tence  before  the  avocation."' 
Attempt  to  With  this  view,  and  out  of  a  desire  to  keep  the  Pope 
ignorance.^^   in  ignorance   of    the    proceedings    in  England,    for  he 

dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  cause,  they  resolved  to  detain  Campeggio's  letters. 
They  advised  the  King,  if  the  Legate  complained,  to 
invent  some  excuse,  and  assure  Campeggio,  "though  it 
"  was  not  true,"  that  they  had  no  dread  of  an  avocation; 
because,  if  he  suspected  it,  he  might  delay  judgment. 
Eurther,  they  urged  the  King  to  hasten  on  the  cause; 
for  though  the  Pope  had  formerly  promised  delay,  yet 
on  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Queen  and  lady  Margaret, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  Katharine's  appeal  any 
longer.  His  Holiness  could  do  no  more  to  gratify  the 
King,  for  he  had  received  information  from  Elanders 
that  the  Queen  had  written  to  the  lady  Margaret, 
expressiag  her  reluctance  to  defend  her  cause,  as  she 
dreaded  the  scandal  that  would  ensue,  and  the  ruin  of 
herself  and  of  her  daughter.  Yet  she  would  rather 
brave  death  than  suffer  so  great  an  injury  to  her  soul, 
and  brkig  dishonor  on  herself.  The  Imperialists  were 
growing  daily  more  importunate  for  the  avocation,  ex- 
claiming bitterly  against  the  Pope  for  allowing  the 
cause  to  be  proceeded  with  in  England,  contrary  to  his 
promise,  and  protesting  that  if  he  refused  their  appeal 
they  would  seek  a  remedy  elsewhere.* 

Clement,  not  deficient  in  judgment,  nor  unwilling  to 
do  right,  was  little  fitted  to  act  as  an  arbiter  between 
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two  such    imperious    factions.      Timid    and    irresolute,   -^-D.  1529. 
"  placed  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil/'  to  use  his 
own  expression,  he  was  unwilling  to  oflFend  either,  and 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  both.      In  these  perplexities 
his  only  resource  was  to    bemoan    his   own    hard  fate, 
and  "weeping  he  prayed  for  death."    The  ambassadors* 
letters  arrived  in  England  on  the  22nd  of  July.    Their 
advice  coincided  with    Wolsey's  wishes ;    but    was    no 
longer  practicable :  for,  as  he  wrote  to .  them  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month,  Gampeggio  had  already  prorogued 
the  court;  great  discrepancy  and  contrariety  of  opinion 
existed  between  them;   and  the  cause  lingered  without 
any  prospect  of  a  speedy  conclusion.      In   a  week  the 
process    would   cease,   and  two  months*  vacation  would 
ensue.    Other  counsels,  therefore,  as  he  told  them,  were 
necessary,  and  it   was   important  for  them    to   act   as 
if   the    avocation    had   been    granted  already.      "Gam- 
peggio," he  said,  "  writes  with  me  to  urge  the  Pope,  if 
it  must   be  granted,  to  qualify  the  conditions  of  it; 
for  if  the  King   be  cited  to   appear  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  and   his  prerogative    be  interfered  with,  none 
of  his  subjects  will  tolerate  the  insult.     If  he  were 
to  appear  in  Italy  it  would   be  at   the  head   of    a 
"  formidable  army.    But   if   the    avocation    be  merely 
intended   to   close   my  hands,  and    not    prevent    the 
King    from  seeking  a  remedy  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
"  allowed    to  pass.     To    cite    the   King    to  Rome,    or 
"  threaten    him    with    excommunication,    is    no    more 
"  tolerable  than  to  deprive  him   of  his  royal   dignity. 
"  If,  therefore,  the  Pope  has  consented  to  an  avocation 
"  of  the  cause  to  Rome,  it  must  be  revoked.    If    it 
"  arrive  here  before  such  revocation,  no  mention  shall 
"  be  made  of  it,  not  even  to  the  King  himself."  ^ 
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A.D.  1529.  Until  this  period  of  his  life  Henry  had  encountered 
The  King's  ^^^^^^  Opposition  from  any  quarter.  He  had  reigned  for 
disappoint-    twenty  years  without  experiencing  any  serious  obstacles 

ment* 

to  his  wishes.    If  he  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be,  as 
once  he  was  in  the  estimation  of  Katharine,  the  Cid,  the 
paladin  of  the  world,  she  never  wavered  in  her  submis- 
siveness,  or  gave  utterance  in  all   her  troubles   to  the 
least  expression  of  disrespect.      No  reproaches  escaped 
her  lips.      No  noble,  no  prelate,  xmtil  now,  had  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  proceedings ;  one 
and    all,    if    they  could  not    justify  the    divorce,   con- 
fessed that  he  had  reason  for  his  scruples,  and  admitted 
the  righteousness  of  his  motives.    The  fragments  of  a 
great    nobility,  humbled    and  terrified    by  the  fate  of 
Buckingham,    trembled  at  his  nod.      Never  had  king 
reigned  in  England  with  a  more  absolute  sway;    never 
had  any  king's  will  been  so  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
God,  and  the  unerring  rule  of    duty.     As  for  Henry 
himself,  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  his  writings 
in  defence  of  the  Church  had  saved  the  Eaith ;    and  for 
this    service,    and    his    occasional  acts  of   parsimonious 
liherality,   he  had  expected    unbounded  gratitude  from 
the  Pope,  and  instantaneous  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
He  thought  he  had  only  to  express  them,  and  they  must 
be    granted,  however    unreasonable,    however    much    at 
variance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice.    On  this 
theme  he  harps  perpetually   in  the  despatches  sent  to 
his  ambassadors  at  Bx>me ;    and    it  was  this  conviction 
which,  probably  more  than  any  other,  had  induced  him 
to  adopt  Wolsey's  suggestion,  and  apply  to  the  Pope  for 
a    divorce,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  more  pliable 
instruments  at  home.    Now,  obstructions  and  vexatious 
opposition  to  his  wishes  had  sprung  up  where  he  least 
expected.     Timid  and  overawed  as  she  was,  Katharine 
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had  contrived  to  lodge  a  protest  against  his  proceedings  a.D.  1529. 
at  the  court  of  Romej  and  by  this  one  act  the  fabric  he 
had  been  raising  with  so  much  ingenuity,  expence,  and 
labour  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  Fisher,  the  most 
devout  and  self-denying  of  all  his  prelates,  had  freely 
denounced  the  King's  arts  and  arguments  in  his  own 
cause  as  sophistical  and  tmjustifiable.  The  boldness  of 
his  attitude,  so  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
had  produced  a  powerful  effect;  and  his  firm  and 
daring  rebuke  lost  none  of  its  effect  when  compared 
with  the  timid  compliance  of  Warham  and  the  rest,  or 
the  manifest  efforts  of  the  Cardinal  to  oppress  and  in- 
timidate the  weaker  party. 

It  was  in  this  temper  of  mind  that  Henry  sent  for  His  anger 
the  Cardinal,  ^*  at  the  breaking  up  one  day  of  the  court,  against 
"  to  come  to  him  into  Bridewell,"  as  Cavendish  relates.  ^^^7- 
The  audience  lasted  long,  and  when  "  my  Lord  came  out 
and  departed  from  the  King,  he  took  his  barge  at  the 
Black  Friars,  and  so  went  to  his  house  at  West- 
*^  minster.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle,  being  with  him  in 
his  barge,  said  unto  him  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
face,  *  Sir,'  quoth  he,  *  it  is  a  very  hot  day.'  *  Tea,' 
quoth  my  lord  Cardinal,  *if  ye  had  been  as  well 
•  chafed  as  I  have  been  within  this  hour,  ye  would 
"  *  say  it  were  very  hot.'  And  as  soon  as  he  came 
"  home  to  Westminster,  he  went  incontinent  to  his 
**  naked  bed,  where  he  had  not  lain  fully  the  space 
of  two  hours  but  that  my  lord  of  Wiltshire  (Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn)  came  to  speak  with  bim  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  King!"  The  Cardinal  was  commanded  to 
repair  immediately,  in  company  with  Campeggio,  to  the 
Queen  at  Bridewell,  and  persuade  her  to  place  the 
whole  matter  in  the  King's  hands,  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of    the  Legate,  which  might  end  in   her 
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A.D.  1529.    "  slander  and  defamation  1  "     After  remonstrating  with 

Sir   Thomas,  who   was  kneeling   all   this  time    at  his 
hedside,  for   putting    '*such  fantasies"  into  the  King's 
head,  Wolsey  rose,  took  his   barge,  fetched  Campeggio 
from  Bath  Place,  where  he  was  lodging  much  to    the 
annoyance  of  Clerk,  bishop  of  Bath,  and  proceeded  with 
him  to  Bridewell.      When  Katharine  was  advertised  of 
their  arrival,  she  "  came  out  of  her  privy  chamber  with 
"  a  skein  of  white  thread  about  her  neck,"  attended  by 
her  maids.      The  Legates  desired   that    their    audience 
should    be   private;    and  upon  her  requesting   them  to 
speak  openly  before  her  attendants,  Wolsey  commenced 
the  conversation  in  Latin.     "  Nay,  good  my  Lord,"  quoth 
she,  **  speak  to  me  in  English,  I  beseech  you,  although 
"  I  understand  Latin."       "Forsooth,   then,**   quoth  my 
Lord,  '^  Madam,  if  it  please  your  Grace,  we  came  both 
"  to  know  your  mind,  how  ye  be  disposed  to  do  in  this 
"  matter  between  the  King   and    you,  and  also  to  de- 
"  clare  secretly  our  opinions  and  our  counsel  unto  you, 
"  which  we  have  intended  of   very  zeal   and  obedience 
that  we  bear  to  your  Grace."     "My  Lords,  I  thank 
you  then,"  quoth  she,   "of  your  good  wills;    but  to 
"  make    answer  to  your  request  I  cannot   so  suddenly, 
for  I  was  set  among    my  maidens  at  work,  thinking 
full  little  of  any  such  matter,  wherein  there  needeth 
a  longer   deliberation,    and  a  better  head    than  mine 
"  to  make  answer  to  so  noble  wise  men  as  ye  be.      I 
had  need  of  good  counsel  in  this  case,  which  toucheth 
me  so  near.    Alas,  my  Lords !  I  am  a  poor  woman, 
"  lacking    both  wit    and   imderstanding    sufficiently    to 
answer  such  approved  wise  men  as  ye  be  both,  in  so 
weighty  a  matter.     I  pray  you  to  extend  your  good 
"  and  indifferent  minds  in  your  authority  unto  me,  for 
"  I  am  a  simple  woman,  destitute  and  barren  of  friend- 
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"  ship   and    counsel   here  in  a  foreign  region;    and  as   A.D.  1529. 
"  for   yoxir  counsel,  I  will  not  refuse,   but  be    glad  to        '~~^ 
"  hear-"    With  this  she  took  Wolsey  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  with  the  other  Cardinal  into  her  privy  cham- 
ber, where  they  had  long  communication.     "  We  in  the 
"  other  chamber,"   says    Cavendish,    "might  sometimes 
"  hear    the  Queen    speak  very  loud,   but  what   it  was 
"  we  could  not  understand."^ 
The  23rd  of  July  was   assigned  for   concluding   the  The  court  is 

adjourned. 

cause.^  On  that  day  the  King  sate  within  a  gallery 
near  the  door  of  the  court,  where  he  could  both  see  and 

* 

hear  the  judges.  The  proceedings  were  read  in  Latin ; 
that  done,  the  King  s  proctor  demanded  sentence.  Then 
Campeggio  stood  up,  and  declared  in  a  fluent  Latin  speech 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Boman  court  in  Bome 
to  suspend  all  legal  proceedings  from  the  end  of  July 

^  Cavendish,  p.  225. 

^  It  is  probable  that  to  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  judges  were  engaged 
in  hearing  evidence  of  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  between  Katharine 
and  Arthur,  that  we  must  refer  the  passage  of  arms  between  Wolsey  and 
Fisher,  related  by  Cavendish ;  because  Cavendish  expressly  says  that  it 
arose  upon  a  dispute  between  the  advocates,  de  hoc  re.  When  it  was  urged 
that  the  truth  could  not  be  knowD,  Fisher  exclaimed,  ''  Yes,  ego  nosco 
"  {novi)  veritatem"  "  How  know  you  the  truth  ?**  quoth  my  lord  Cardinal. 
"  Forsooth,  my  Lord,'*  quoth  he,  "  ego  sum  professor  veritatis ;  I  know 
"  that  God  is  truth  itself ;  nor  He  never  spake  but  truth,  who  saith,  Quos 
'*  Deus  conjunxit  homo  non  separet.  And  forasmuch  as  this  marriage  was 
'^  made  and  joined  by  God  to  a  good  intent,  I  say  that  I  know  the  truth." 
"  So  much  doth  all  faithful  men  know,"  quoth  my  lord  Cardinal,  "  as  well 
<<  as  you.  Yet  this  reason  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case  ;  for  the  King's 
"  council  doth  allege  divers  presumptions  to  prove  the  marriage  not  good 
"  at  the  beginning ;  ergo^  say  they,  it  was  not  joined  by  God  at  the  begin- 
<<  ning,  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful ;  for  God  ordaineth  and  joineth 
'<  nothing  without  a  just  order."  On  Dr.  Bidley  urging,  with  some  temper, 
that  it  was  a  shame  and  a  dishonor  that  such  presumptions  should  be 
alleged  in  open  court,  and  that  they  were  too  detestable  for  decent  ears, 
Damine  Doctor^  magis  reverenter^  exclaimed  the  Cardinal.  ^'No,  no, 
'*  my  Lord,"  was  the  reply,  "an  unreverent  tale  would  be  unreverently 
"  answered."    Cavendish,  p.  224. 
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A.D.  1529.    unta  the  commencement  of  October ;  and  consequenfly 

the  court  must  stand  adjourned  for  that  period.^  So  far 
all  authorities  are  agreed.  But  Cavendish  asserts  that  the 
reason  for  Campeggio's  refusal  to  proceed,  as  stated  by 
himself,  was  his  determination  to  give  no  sentence  until 
he  had  consulted  with  the  Pope.  "I  will,  therefor^" 
he  added,  *' adjourn  this  court  for  this  time,  accordii^ 
"  to  the  order  of  the  court  in  Eome,  from  whence 
"  this  court  and  jurisdiction  is  derived.'*  Both  state- 
ments are  easily  reconciled.  Campeggio  had  received 
distinct  instructions  from  the  Pope  to  foUow  the  rules 
of  the  court  at  Eome,  and  forbear  judgment  until  fur- 
Suffolk's        ther  orders.     Hall  adds,  that  on  this,  Charles  duke  of 

Suffolk,   seeing   the   delay,    ''gave  a  great  slap  on  ihe 

table "  with  his  hand,  and  said,  ''  By  the  mass  1  now 

I  see  that  the  old-said  saw   is  true,  that  there  was 

never  legate  nor  cardinal  that  did  good  in  England !" 

Cavendish  adds,  that  Wolsey,  seeing  the  furious  gestures 

of  the  Duke,  calmly  replied,    "Sir,  of   all  men  in  this 

realm,  ye  have  least  cause  to  dispraise  or  be  offended 

with   cardinals;    for    if    I,   simple  cardinal,   had  not 

been,   you  should   have  had  at  tliis   present  no  head 

upon   your   shoulders,    whereiu    you    should   have    a 

tongue   to   make  any  such  report   in  despite  of  us." 

He    concluded    his    rebuke  by    advising    the  Duke  to 

"  frame  his  tongue "  like  a  man  of  honor   and  wisdom 

— a   bitter  if    even  an   unintentional   sarcasm — and  not 

speak  so  hostilely  and  reproachfully  of  his  friends ;  "  for 

"  ye  know  best  what  friendship  ye  have  received  at  my 

"  hands,  the  which  I  yet  never  revealed  to  no   person 

"  alive  before  now,  neither   to  my   glory,    ne    to    your 

"  dishonor.'*     The  Duke  made  no  reply,  but  ^*  followed 

*  See  Hall,  758 ;    and  Burnet,  quoting  the  Records  of  the  CJourt,  in. 
48,  foL  ed. 
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"  after  the  King,  who  was  gone  into  Bridewell,  at  the   A.D.  1529. 
"  beginning  of  the  Duke's  first  words."^ 

The  Cardinal  had  interposed  on  yarions  oceasions  in  Hisingrati- 
the  Duke's  favour,  not  only  when,  taking  advantage  meanness. 
of  his  position  as  ambassador  to  the  French  king,  he 
had  clandestinely  married  Mary^  the  King's  sister, — an 
act  not  less  treasonable  than  dishonorable,  —  but  again 
at  a  later  date,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1524,  he  had  disbanded  his  army  without  authority,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  King's  instructions.  But  the 
anger  of  Wolsey  on  this  occasion  was  probably  owing 
quite  as  much  to  another  cause,  as  to  the  intemperate 
and  insulting  observations  of  the  Duke.  In  the  latter 
end  of  May,  the  King,  already  suspecting  the  sincerity 
of  the  Legates,  had  despatched  Suffolk  to  the  court  of 
France.  "  I  assure  you,"  writes  Du  Bellay  in  refe- 
rence to  this  mission,*  "Wolsey  is  in  the  greatest 
"  pain  he  ever  was  in.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
"  Suffolk,  and  the  others  (the  Boleyns),  lead  the  King 
"  to  believe  that  he  has  not  done  all  that  he  might  to 
"  advance  the  marriage  (with  Anne).  Francis  and 
Madame  could  not  do  him  a  greater  favour  than  to 
let  Suffolk  and  Fitzwilliam  know  how  urgently  he 
has  pressed  them  to  take  the  thing  in  hand."  He 
writes  again  the  same  day,  "I  went  yesterday  to  see 
"  the  Legate  at  Bichmond.  He  spoke  to  me  of  the 
^'  mission  of  Suffolk,  and  of  his  own  great  desire  that 
•*  the  reply  of  Francis  and  Madame  (Louise)  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  assurance  he  has  always  given 

his  master,  especially  about  his  marriage You 

know  how  to  press  this  upon  the  King  and  Madame, 
and  you  know  how  much  Wolsey  has  done  for  them 
"  in  obtaining  this  peace  with  his  master,  for  which  he 
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1  Cavendish,  p.  233.  »  22  May  :  p.  2467. 
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A.D.  1529,    "  asks  no  other  reward  except  that  they  should  advance 

"  this  affair  of  the  marriage."  How  his  aaticipations 
were  fulfilled  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter, 
not  written  in  his  usual  orthography,  from  Suffolk  to 
his  master. 

"  Please  it  your  Highness,  these  shall  be  to  adrertise 

^^  the  same,  that  at  such  time  as  I  saw  most  conyenient 

"  to  break  unto  the  French  king  of  the  secret  charge 

"  that  your  Grace  gave  me  in  commandment  to  disclose 

^^  unto  him,  taking  of  him,  before  I  disclosed  the  same, 

"  his  promise  that  as  he  was  a  true   prince,  and  upon 

"  his  faith,  he  should  never  open  the  same  to  no  raea- 

"  ture  living,  I  showed  unto  him  that  your  Grace  had 

given  me  in  commandment    to    show  unto  him,  how 

that  your  Grace  was  advertised  from  Bryan,  that  he 

(Francis)  should  say  unto  the  said  Bryan,    'How  do 

*  the  King  my  brother's  affairs  concerning  the  divorce  ?' 
And  the  said  Bryan  should  say,  *  I  trust  weU.'  Upon 
the  which  he  (Francis)  should  say,  'Well,  there  be 
'  some  that  the  King  my  brother  doth  trust  in  that 

*  matter  that  would  it  should  never  take  effect ;  hut 
'  I  shall  send  Piers  le  Vartie  (Douarty)  to  the  King 

*  my  brother,  who  shall  disclose  unto  him  that  I  know 

*  therein ;'  which  words  he  (Francis)  saith  are  such 
"  like  he  said  to  Bryan;  which  words  he  spake  upon 
"  such  communication  as  he  had  with  the  cardinal 
"  Campegius ;  for  when  this  said  Cardinal  was  with  him, 
"  he  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  feel  what  the  said 
"  Cardinal  intended  in  your  matter."  After  detailing 
further  talk  upon  this  subject,  Suffolk  proceeds :  "  When 

I  had  of  him   as   much   as  I  could    concerning    the 

cardinal  Campegius,  I  said  that  your  Grace  was  much 

"  bounden   unto  him  for  the  said  advertisement;    fur- 

"  ther   saying    imto   him,    that    your  Grace  hath  such 
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"  affiance  and  trust  in  him,  that  if  he  knetc  any  other   a.d.  1529- 
that  m  like  case  doth  dissemble  with  your  Grace  in 
this  matter,   whatsoever  he  werey   he  would  open  the 
same,  and  so  most  heartily  your  Grace   desireth  him 

"to  do ;   commanding  me  to  show  imto  him,  that  your 

"  Grace  hath  promised  him,  by  the  faith  of  a  king, 
that  it  shall  never  be  disclosed  to  no  creature  by 
your  Grace.    Unto  the  which  he  said  he  knew  none 

"  other,  for,  if  he  did,  he  would  not  fail  to  advertise 
your  Grace  of  him.  And  when  I  saw  I  could  get  no 
more  of  him,  I  said,  *  Sir,  what  say  you  by  the  Car- 

*  dinal  of  England  in  this  matter  ?  *     Whereunto  he 
said,  *I  shall  tell  you.     As  for  my  lord  Cardinal  of 

*  England,  when  he  was  with  me,^  I  assure    you,  as 
'  far  as  I  could   perceive  in  him,    he  would  the    di- 

*  vorce  should  go  forth  and  take  eflFect,  for  he  loved 
'  not  the  Queen.    But  I  will  speak  frankly  unto  you, — 

"  *  and  as  he  that  no  less  intendeth  in  his  good  mind 

*  and  heart  the  advancement  of  the  Ejng*s  good  pur- 

*  pose   in   this   matter  than  he  doth  himself,  —  mine 

*  advice  shall  be  to  my    good  brother,    that   he  shall 

*  have    good    regard    (be   watchful),    and  not  put  so 

*  much  trust  in  no  man,  whereby  he  may  be  deceived, 

*  as  nigh  as  he  can.      And  the   best  remedy  for  the 
^  defence   thereof  is   to   look    substantially  upon   his 

*  matters   himself,    as  I  hear   say  he  doth,*   which    I 
**  '  am  not  a  little  glad  of.*      Further  saying  unto  me 

that  my  lord  Cardinal  of  England  had  a  marvellous 
intelligence  with  the  Pope,  and  in  Rome,  and  also 
"  with  the  cardinal  Campegius.  Wherefore,  seeing  that 
"  he  hath   such  intelligence  with  them  which  have  not 
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1  t.e.  in  1527. 

2  Excellent  advice  from  the  idlest  and  most  dissolute  sovereign  m 
Europe,  who  never  looked  after  his  own  aftuirs,  but  trusted  tliero  implicitly 
to  others ! 
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A.D.  1529.    "  minded  to  advance  your  matter,  he  thinketli  it  shall 

**  be  the  more  need  for  your  Grace  to  have  the  better 
"  regard  to  your  said  affair/'  Suffolk  concludes  by 
saying  that  this  was  the  utmost  he  could  get  from  the 
French  king,  but  he  would  try  him  again,  and  see  "  if 
"  he  will  say  any  further  therein."  If  he  carried  out 
his  promise,  he  did  not  commit  the  result  to  writing, 
but  reserved  his  communication  until  he  returned  to 
England.^ 

On  the  baseness  of  this  transaction,  and  the  dishonor 
of  all  concerned  in  it,  it  is  needless  to  insist.  The 
calumny  insinuated  at  the  close  of  it  by  the  French 
king  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
Wolsey's  correspondence  with  Rome  and  with  Campeggio. 
Of  Wolsey's  sincerity  in  prosecuting  the  divorce  Francis 
could  not  pretend  ignorance.  But  he  was  at  this 
time  doing  his  best  to  deceive  "his  good  brother,"  the 
king  of  England,  by  violating  his  own  engagements, 
and  secretly  negociating  with  the  Emperor.  It  was  his 
object  to  conceal  these  proceedings  from  Henry  and  his 
minister,  imtil  the  matter,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
Cambray,  should  be  so  far  settled  that  neither  the 
King  nor  Wolsey  could  interfere  to  prevent  it.  The 
most  effectual  method  to  this  end  was  to  inspire  the 
King  with  distrust,  especially  as  the  Cardinal  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  the  King,  to  be  present  at  the 
negociations,  and  defend  the  interests  of  England,— 
a  desire  which  had  only  served  to  augment  Henry's 
suspicions,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  trick  tx)  get  rid  of  the 
divorce. 

But  Francis,  as  usual,  whenever  he  pledged  his  honor, 
proved  false  to  his  word.  He  divulged  the  conversation. 
It  reached  Du  BeUay,  and  was    by  liim  commtmicated 


Betrayed  by 
Francis  and 


communi- 
cated to 
Wolsey. 


^  State  Pcapers,  vu.  182. 
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in   a   mutilated  form    to  Wolsey.      At   the   return   of  A.D.  1529. 

•  

Suffolk,  the  Gardinal,  wholly  ignorant  of  Henry's  part 
in  the  transaction,  complained  to  the  King  that  the 
iDuke,  in  various  conversations  with  the  French  king, 
had  done  him  a  disfavor  (deffavorisS) ;  and  he  referred 
to  Du  Bellay  as  his  authority.  The  Duke  made  many 
protestations  to  the  contrary ;  and,  on  meeting  Du  Bel- 
lay,  informed  him  that  he  had  held  certain  conversa- 
tions with  Francis  ahout  the  Cardinal,  but  was  sure 
that  if  the  ambassador  had  heard  of  them,  he  would 
never  have  repeated  them.  Du  Bellay,  thus  pressed, 
denied  that  he  had  betrayed  them ;  "  as  in  fact," 
he  says,  "I  had  not,"  and  begged  that  the  affair 
might  go  no  further;  offering,  if  Suffolk  wished  it, 
to  repeat  this  denial  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal. 
On  referring  the  matter  to  Wolsey,  the  Cardinal 
expressed  his  intention  to  the  French  ambassador  of 
allowing  the  subject  to  pass  over;  "but  he  spoke 
"  80  coldly,"  says  Du  Bellay,  "that  I  am  convinced 
"  he  intends  speaking  of  it  before  the  King,  and  will 
"  then  confront  me  with  the  Duke.  If  it  come  to  this 
"  you  may  well  guess  what  will  be  the  issue."^  For- 
tunately for  Du  BeUay  the  King  was  away  at  the 
time  on  his  progress  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  before  he 
returned  Wolsey  had  fallen. 
Historians  have  represented  the  King  as  a  victim  to  How  Hemy 

accepted  his 

chagrin  at  the  tmtoward  and  unexpected  result  of  the  disappoint- 
trial,  "  You  may  be  sure,"  says  Hall,  "  that  he  was  ^^^^ 
"  not  well  content  when  he  heard  of  this  delay,  but 
yet,  like  a  wise  prince,  he  took  it  patiently,  trusting 
to  have  an  end  in  October  ensuing."*  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  King  did  not  abandon  all  hope,  or  dis- 
cover the  dissimulation  of  the  Legates,  until  Campeggio, 

p.  262 1.  ^\k75H. 
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A.D.  1629.  some  months  after,  prepared  to  return.  Like  many 
other  statements  found  in  Hall,  and  implicitly  adopted 
by  others,  this  is  a  mere  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 
Long  before  October,  before  even  the  Legates  had  pro- 
rogued the  court,  the  Pope  had  revoked  the  cause.^ 
"  We  have  left  nothing  undone,"  writes  Benet  on  the 
16th  of  July,  "  to  restrain  the  Pope  from  advoking  the 
"  cause;  we  have  shown  him  the  danger  of  so  doing, 
insisting  on  the  King's  merits,  the  necessity  of  the 
cause,  the  scandals  and  the  tumult  which  the  advoca- 
tion will  produce,  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  the  loss  of 
England  and  Prance.  His  Holiness  admitted  that  all 
"  we  said  was  true.  But  these  and  other  innumerable 
inducements  were  of  no  avail ;  and  he  even  proposei 
to  advoke  the  cause  without  waiting  to  hear  from  tie 
King,  saying  he  neither  could  nor  would  wait  any 
longer,  for  he  had  heard  from  Gampeggio  that  ihe 
"  cause  was  hurried  on."  Sentence  or  no  sentence,  the 
result  was  the  same ;  for  by  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope,  the  commission  of  the  Legates  was 
revoked,  and  all  their  proceedings  invalidated.  Direetty 
the  Queen's  appeal  was  admitted  the  Legatine  coort 
became  a  nullity.  But  the  avocation  of  the  cause  vas 
followed  by  an  inconvenience  specially  ofltensive  to  the 
King's  feelings.  On  the  same  grounds  on  which  he  had 
submitted  to  a  citation  from  a  Legatine  court  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope,  was  he  bound  to  submit  to  a  cita- 
tion from  the  court  of  Rome,  where  the  Pope  presided 

1  See  the  letters  of  Casale,  15  July :  p.  2682.  The  formal  notice  of  tbe 
avocation  is  dated  19  July:  seep.  2685.  I  may  observe  here  that  tk 
words  revocation,  avocation,  advocation,  express  different  phases  of  ibe 
same  process.  Revocation  implies  the  recalling  of  the  powers  granted  to  ike 
two  Legates  ;  avocation,  removal  of  the  cause  from  their  jurisdiction ;  ao" 
advocation,  bringing  it  into  the  Papal  court.  Whenever  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  sense,  I  have  preferred  to  use  the  word  revocation 
as  more  familiar  to  English  cure. 
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in  person.^    How  intolerable  this  submission  seemed  to  A.D.  1529« 
his   subjects,    how  inconsistent  with    his  royal   dignity,  B^ig^the 
has  been    stated   already.      But   it  may  be  questioned  citation  to 

Home. 

whether  a  citation  from  the  court  of  Bome,  with  all  the 
publicity  attached  to  it,  would  not  have  been  infinitely 
more   distasteful.     Whatever   his  subjects  might  have 
been  inclined  to  tolerate  in  theory — ^however  little  they 
might   trouble  their   heads    with   the   question  of   the 
Papal  supremacy,  so   long  as  it  was   confined   to    the 
forum  ecclesiasticwn^ — ^it  was  far  otherwise  when   that 
supremacy    assumed    the    direct    and    practical    shape 
of  summoning  the  national  sovereign  to  appear  before 
the   Pope    as  an   inferior  and  a   vassal.       The    proud 
spirit  of  the  nation  never    brooked  the  least   approach 
to    this   indignity,    and   never   would.     In   its   present 
temper  of   miad,  and  its    general  irritation  against  the 
divorce,  it  was  least  of  all  likely  to  do  so  now.    It  was 
viewed  with  equal  alarm  by  the  King  and  the  Cardinal. 
Directions  were  sent  to  Henry's  ambassadors  to  use  all 
their  efforts  to  suppress  the  avocation.    The  Legates  are 
ordered  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  the  Queen's  hands, 
or  persuade  her  to  rest  satisfied  with  her  present  success. 
"The  King  desires  you    (Wolsey),"    writes  (Gardiner  — 
now  installed   in   the  post   of  secretary,   and   high  in 
Boyal  favor, — "  to  instruct  Campeggio  how  to  persuade 
"  the  Queen   to  be  content   to   procure  that  no  such 
thing  (as  the  citation)  be  comprised  in  the  said  avo- 
cation, as  may  irritate  the  King's  highness^  and  his 

^  The  Ijegatine  court  of  Campeggio  and  Wolsej  was  as  extraneous  in 
its  jurisdiction  as  the  Papal  court  at  Rome,  and  merely  its  representative. 
Its  sittings  in  England  were  merely  for  the  Eang's  convenience,  and  did 
not  affect  its  independence  of  the  King's  authority.  It  was  as  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England  that  the  King  should  be  cited  to  appear  before  it, 
as  to  appear  at  Rome.  But  in  these  matters  Henry  did  not  care  for 
consistency. 
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A.D.  1529.    '^  nobles,   and  tell  b™  that  a  king  in  his  own  reaJin 

"  may  not  be  violently "^   using   such  reasons  as 

Wolsey's  wit  will  supply.    **  The  King,"  adds  Grardiner, 

^*  has   this    greatly  to   heart,   and    sent   for    me  twice 

"  while  writing."* 

Negociates        To  secure    this   object  more   eflEectually  the  Oardinal 

rinetopre-    "^^8  directed  to  take  steps  with  Clerk  bishop  of   Bath, 

vent  It  ^j^Q  q£  |.j^g  Queen's  counsel,*  to  arrange   this   difficulty 

to    the    King's    satisfaction.       In   his   letter    to   Gar- 
diner, Wolsey    describes    his  own    interview    with  the 
Bishop.     He  found  Clerk  as  compliant  as  usual.      He 
was  quite  of  opinion  that,  now  the  judges*  hands  were 
tied  up,    the  Queen    should   abandon  aU   her   proceed- 
ings   at   B/Ome;   but    since    she    trusted  more    to   the 
counsel  of  strangers  and  Imperialists — (as  she  had  very 
good   reason  for  doing) — the  Bishop,  with  the    concur- 
rence of  her  almoner  and  the  bishop  of  London  (Tun- 
stal),  would  endeavour  bond  fide  to  dissuade  her  fiom 
taking  any  farther  steps.     When  Wolsey  proceeded  stifl 
further  to  impress  upon  Clerk  the  danger  that   might 
ensue  to  the    Queen    and    her    Council  if    the    King 
were   cited,    or    any   measures    taken    against    him  at 
Rome,    the    Bishop  protested    that   if    Katharine  con- 
tinued wilful  he  would  cease  to  be  one  of  her  Council, 
"  to  die  for  it."*      The  success  of   this  manoeuvre  an- 
swered the   expectations  of  both.     "  I  repaired  unto  the 
King*s  highness,**  says  Qftrdiner,  "and  read  unto  the 
same    your  Grace's  letters  to  me  directed;    the  first 
part  whereof  showing   by  what  dexterity  your  Grace 
"  hath  conduced  the  Queen's  counsel  to  be  content  with 
"  exhibition  of   the  brief,    directed   to    your  Grace,  in 

1  Blank  by  mutilation.  >  p.  2600. 

3  Clerk'8  conduct  tbroughont  has  a  very  suspicious  uppearanoo.    More 
than  once  he  appears  to  have  betrayed  his  client. 

4  p.  2623. 
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*^  lieu  of  the  letters  citatorial,^  was  most  acoeptable  unto    A.D.  1629. 

"  thd  King's  highness/'     He  trusts  "that  your  Grace 

"  hath  in   all  ciroumstanoes   so   proceeded,   as   if  the 

^*  Queen  would  hereafter  resile  and  go  baok  from  that 

**  she  seemeth  now  to  be  contented  vdth,  it  should  not 

*^  be  in   her   power  so  to  do;    but  that  this  act   done 

*^  before   your  Grace  and  the  cardinal  Campegius  may 

"  be  prejudicial  to  her  here,  at  Home,  or  elsewhere,  by 

the  letting   (hindering)    and    impeaching   of  further 

prosecution  of  any  citation to  be  impetrate 

by  her  or  her  proctors  hereafter."* 

At  the  closing  of  the  court  the  King  retired  to  Returns  to 
Greenwich,  there  to  digest  his  disappointments,  and  take  dissatisfied' 
counsel  for  further  action  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  "^^  ^''^^' 
and  Suffolk,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  her  father  lord  Boch- 
ford.  Gardiner,  who  had  returned  from  Eome  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  was  now  installed  as  chief  secretary  ;^  and 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  King  continued  to  make 
use  of  the  Cardinal,  and  employed  him  in  the  most 
delicate  and  difiBicult  negociations,  he  ceased  to  maintain 
any  correspondence  with  him  personally  or  by  letter. 
The  whole  correspondence  between  them  now  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  new  and  popular  secretary. 
So  marked,  indeed,  and  so  obvious  was  the  slight, 
that  when  Wolsey,  who  had  brought  this  affair  of 
the  citation  to  a  successful  issue,  begged  for  a  per- 
sonal interview,  the  King  sent  him  a  wretched  excuse 
by  Gardiner,  declining  the  request  as  too  painful  for 
his  nerves:  "Whereas  your  Grace  in  the  end  of  your 
"  letter  writeth  that  ye  have  certain  things  to  show 
"  unto  the  King's  highness,  which  your  Grace  thinketh 


^  ue,  the  ciUition  to  appear  before  the  Pope. 

a  State  Papers,  i.  843. 

3  He  wiuj  Ap|)oiDted  secretary  on  the  28th  of  July. 
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A.D.  1629,   "  not  convenient  to  be  committed  to  writing,  I  afisnre 

"  your  Grace  at  the  reading  thereof  his  Highness  seemed 
"  to  me  somewhat  altered  and  moved.  .  .  .  Whereupon 
"  his  Highness,  as  in  that  desire  of  further  knowledge 
**  troubled,  et  frustra  tamen  conjiciens,  what  it  is  your 
"  Grace,  the  ways  being  sure  and  without  fear  of  in- 
terception, should,  that  notwithstanding,  not  think 
convenient  to  be  put  in  writing ;  knowing  also  right 
**  well  that  your  Grace  is  not  wont  to  spare  any  labours 
"  or  pains  in  writing  .  .  .  willed  me,  after  the  minute 
"  of  these  letters  conceived  by  his  Grace  ...  to  desire 
"  your  Grace  incontinently,  by  letters  of  your  own 
**  hand,  to  signify  unto  the  same,  only  caput  rei,  which 
"  your  Grace  meaneth."  He  is  further  commanded  to 
do  so  in  the  briefest  possible  words,  that  ^'  his  Highness 
*^  may  in  the  meantime  somewhat  quiet  his  mind  and 
"  cogitation."^ 

Goes  to  When  this  letter  was  written  the  King  was  at  Wood- 

Woodstock. 

stock.  He  had  left  Greenwich  early  in  August,  taking 
Anne  Boleyn  with  him,  and  her  immediate  friends, 
"  after  he  had  commanded  the  Queen  to  be  removed 
"  out  of  the  court."*  He  had  gone  from  Bamet  to 
Tittenhanger,  thence  to  Reading,  and  about  the  25th 
of  August  to  Woodstock,  already  sufficiently  notorious 
as  t&e  amorous  retreat  of  Henry  11.  and  the  fair  Sosa- 
mond.  Here  he  remained  until  the  12th  of  September, 
alleviating  his  griefs  by  hunting  with  Anne  Boleyn  and 
congenial  amusements;  leaving  the  affairs  of  state  to 
his  falling  minister,  whom  he  had  disgraced  already, 
but  had  not   yet  mustered  sufficient  resolution   to  dis- 


1  State  Papers,  i.  344. 

2  '<  The  King  commanded  the  Queen  to  be  removed  out  of  the  court,  anid 
*'  sent  to  another  place;  and  his  Highness  rode  in  his  progress,  with 
"  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  in  his  company  all  the  grece  (stag-hunting) 
<*  season."    Cavendish,  p.  236. 
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card.  It  was  probably  part  of  the  design  of  Wolsey's  A.D.  1629. 
enemies  to  keep  the  King  at  a  distance  from  Wolsey, 
and  wean  him  from  any  lingering  attachment  he  might 
yet  entertain  for  one  whose  chief  fault  it  was  to  have 
served  his  master  too  faithfully.  So  far  they  had  pre- 
vaUed;  but,  besides  their  wish  to  ruin  the  Cardinal 
past  all  hope  of  recovery,  they  were  never  entirely  free 
from  apprehension  lest  he  should  regain  his  influence 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  Habits  of  long 
intercourse  are  not  easily  broken;  nor  could  the  King 
be  insensible,  even  in  his  anger,  to  the  services  of  the 
Cardinal,  or  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  as  compared 
with  the  brainless  counsels  of  Suffolk,  or  the  harsh  and 
ungenial  devices  of  Norfolk.  In  this  policy  they  pos- 
sessed two  advantages.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Wolsey  is 
of  Cambray,  from  which  England  had  been  shut  out  n©ed^^ 
through  the  arts  of  IVancis  and  his  mother,  had  settled 
European  politics  on  a  secure  basis,  and  left  no  room 
at  present  for  further  political  combinations.  So  the  field 
in  which  the  genius  of  Wolsey  was  most  fitted  to  dis- 
play itself,  and  where  his  experience  gave  him  a  decided 
superiority  over  others,  was  closed  against  him.  In 
domestic  reforms  he  had  never  taken  any  decided 
iaterest.  He  was  not  a  theologian.  He  looked  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  with  far  less  alarm  and 
dissatisfaction  than  did  More  or  even  Tunstall.  If  it 
attracted  his  notice  it  was  only  in  its  political  aspect, 
or  its  bearings  on  Ids  negociations  with  the  Pope.  One 
reform  he  had  constantly  at  heart,  and  was  undoubtedly 
more  profoundly  interested  in  it  than  all  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  it  was  precisely  of  that  nature  in  which 
neither  King,  nobles,  nor  churchmen  shared  his  sym- 
pathies, nor  desired  nor  missed  his  help.  Had  his 
life  been  spared  he  would  have  raised  the  university  of 
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A.D.  1529.  Oxford,  in  the  splendor  of  its  endowments,  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  libraries,  in  the  reputation  of  its  scholars, 
above  all  other  universities  in  the  world.  The  abbeys 
and  monasteries  dispersed  through  England  he  would 
have  converted  by  degrees  into  places  of  education  not 
inferior  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
though  the  King  and  his  nobles  were  fully  alive  to  the 
defects  of  the  monastic  institutions,  and  quite  ready  to 
join  in  the  cry  for  converting  their  revenues  to  other 
purposes,  this  was  not  the  reform  intended  by  Henry  or 
the  Boleyns.  So  Wolsey's  occupation  was  extinguished. 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  complication  of  foreign 
politics  in  which  his  genius  or  advice  would  be  much 
regretted  by  his  master. 

Eor  domestic  improvements.  Parliament,  which  was  to 
be  assembled  in  November  1529,  would  take  the  necessary 
measures ;  and  these  were  now  mainly  directed  towards 
ecclesiastical  reforms.  For  the  rest,  Gardiner  was  an 
able  and  expert  secretary.  He  had  contrived  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  King,  and  was  by  no  means 
unacceptable  to  Anne  Boleyn  or  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Whether,  indeed,  he  joined  in  their  designs  for  sup- 
planting his  ancient  master,  and  helped  to  estrange  the 
King,  is  not  so  easily  decided.  So  thought,  however,  Du 
Bellay,  a  keen  observer :  '^  Incidentally  when  I  was  with 
him  (Wolsey)  during  two  days,  he  spoke  of  the  practices 
of  this  court  (of  England),  not  showing  himself  so 
'^  vexed  with  them  as  I  am  sure  he  is  ...  I  have  less 
^'  hope  than  before  of  his  influence,  from  conversations 
^*  which  I  had  with  him ;  for  I  see  he  trusts  in  certain 
*'  persons,  whom  he  has  himself  raised  (Tuke  and  Gar- 
'^  diner) ;  and  I  am  sure  they  have  betrayed  him.  At 
*  this  I  am  greatly  shocked;  for  I  could  never  have 
'^  believed  they  would   have   been   guilty  of   such  vil- 
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lany ;    and  the   worst  is,  Wolsey  does    not   perceive   a.d.  1529. 

it."^  But  Wolsey  was  far  too  keensighted  not  to 
perceive  that  the  King  had  transferred  his  confidence 
to  Qardiner.  The  relations  between  himself  and  the 
new  secretary  are  too  distinctly  marked  in  their  cor- 
respondence to  leave  any  room  for  doubt  on  that  head ; 
and  the  complimentary  tone  now  adopted  by  him  in  his 
communications  with  Gardiner  betrays  the  uneasy  con- 
viction  that  his  creature  had  eclipsed  him«  Tuke,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  communicated  his  suspicions 
from  the  court,  endeavoured  to  remove  these  impres- 
sions. Writing  to  Wolsey  firom  the  court,  Tuke  assures 
him  that  in  all  his  communications  with  Gardiner,  he 
found  him  ^^such  a  one  towards  the  Cardinal  as  he 
**  should  be  ;*'  not  "  minded  to  meddle  with  many  things, 
*^  but  to  deal  with  one  thing,  such  as  he  shall  fortune 
*^  to  be  appointed  unto."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain 
from  Tuke's  letter  that  Gardiner  and  lord  Eochford  had 
now  monopolised  the  King's  confidence.^ 

The  news  of  the  Cardinal's  disgrace,  —  for  it  cannot  His  disgrace 

^  imminent. 

be  described  by  any  milder  term, — ^was  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  Woodstock.  It  was  known  to 
Katharine.  '^The  Queen  has  written  to  me,"  says 
Mendoza,  in  a  letter  to  Charles,^  ''that  she  perceives 
''  all  the  King's  anger  at  his  ill  success  will  be  visited 

1  p.  2653. 

'  29  Aug. :  p.  2632.  In  a  later  letter,  dated  3  Sept.,  Gardiner  repudiates 
with  some  severity  the  suspicion  of  Wolsey  that  he  was  officiously  inter- 
meddling with  the  Cardinal's  measures.  '^  I  trust,"  he  says,  **  whatever  your 
^*  opinion  may  be  of  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid — (upon  which 
"  Gardiner  had  expressed  different  sentiments  from  Wolsey) — ^you  will  not 
^^  judge  otherwise  of  me,  as  I  perceive  by  your  Grace's  letters  ye  do  not, 
<'  qttam  ut  boni  viri  officio  functus  videar  coniradicendoj  and  done  therein 
"  my  duty  to  the  King  and  you.**  Had  Wolsey  been  in  his  glory,  it  is 
questionable  whether  Gardiner  would  have  ventured  on  so  disagreeable  a 
duty.    See  p.  2645. 

9  30  July  :  p.  2593. 
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A.D.  1529.  «  on  Wolsey."  "  I  have  been,"  writes  Rowland  Phi- 
lippes,  vicar  of  Croydon,  to  Wolsey  himself,  "  with  the 
abbot  of  Wigmore,  and  showed  him  your  gracious 
mind,  that  he  should  have  forty  marks  pension; 
"  which  of  late  he  would  have  taken  gladly,  but  now, 
'*  as  he  trusts  to  a  great  change,  and  especially  the 
"  extinction  of  your  authority,  he  refuses  the  offer/'* 
Every  one  was  beginning  to  shun  the  falling  minister, 
as  they  might  have  shunned  a  falling  oak,  expecting 
the  last  stroke  of  the  axe,  and  coimting  the  minutes 
that  precede  its  ruin.  It  may  be  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  more  dignified  if  Wolsey  had  clung 
with  less  tenacity  to  office.  But  that  is  to  judge  of 
past  times  by  the  present.  In  these  days  a  minister 
who  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  his  sovereign,  be   that 

sovereign  one  man  or  many,  consults  his   ease  and  his 

•  

dignity  by  resigning.  He  sharpens  his  weapons,  he 
bides  his  time — sparaa  ad  pugnam  proludit  arena.  He 
raises  a  mighty  dust,  and  prepares  for  the  future  combat. 
Not  so  then :  once  fallen,  a  favourite  fell  for  ever ;  and 
once  fallen,  impeachment  inevitably  followed.  There  was 
not  an  office,  high  or  low,  for  which  the  holder,  at  the 
termination  of  it,  did  not  require  the  King's  pardon  for 
unknown  and  involuntary  offences.  There  was  not  one 
which  could  be  resigned,  without  permission  of  the  sove- 
reign, for  the  same  reason.  The  burthen  imposed  upon 
a  minister,  or  voluntarily  taken  up  by  him,  could  not 
be  laid  down  at  his  own  caprice,  his  desire  of  ease,  or 
his  sense  of  indignity.  Least  of  all  was  it  possible 
for  Wolsey;  for  though  he  had  regulated  his  actions 
in  compliance  with  the  King's  wishes,  nothing  but  the 
King's  pardon  could  save  him  from  the  consequences; 
and  that  was  not  to  be  expected  in  the  present  fierce 

1  31  Aug.:  p.  2638. 
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and  unrelenting  humour  of  his  master.  Nothing  hut  A.D.  1529. 
that  pardon  could  protect  him  from  an  impeachment. 
Parliament  was  now  at  hand ;  and  no  Parliament  could 
or  would  fail  in  calling  him  to  account  for  real  or 
imaginary  offences  of  which  he  had  heen  guilty  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  was  a  quarry  at  which  the 
royal  hunter  had  taken  aim.  Ingenious  lawyers,  un- 
scrupulous partizans,  time-serving  courtiers,  could  twist 
and  spin  overt  and  constructive  treason  out  of  actions 
done  hy  the  explicit  command  of  the  sovereign,  of 
which  the  sovereign  reaped  the  reward,  and  his  minister 
paid  the  penalty.  No  other  course  was  therefore  open 
to  the  Cardinal,  except  to  take  his  prohation  quietly, 
and  wait  for  his  dismissal. 

The  Court  was  superseded;  the  Legates'  commission  Campeggio 
revoked;  and  as  nothing  now  remained  in  England  for  of  the  King. 
Campeggio  to  do,  he  prepared  for  his  departure.  On  the 
14th  of  Septemher  he  started  in  company  with  Wolsey 
and  the  Imperial  amhassador  for  Grafton  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  the  King  was  now  staying  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
on  his  return  from  Woodstock.  The  Legates  reached 
Grafton,  and  presented  themselves  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  19th.^  "  The  two  prelates  heing  come  to  the  gates,'* 
says  Cavendish,  "alighted  from  their  horses,  suppos- 
"  ing  that  they  should  have  heen  received  hy  the  head- 
"  of&cers  of  the  house,  as  they  were. wont  to  he;  yet, 
"  forasmuch  as  Campeggio  was  hut  a  stranger  in  effect, 
"  the  said  ofScers  received  them,  and  conveyed  him  to 
his  lodging  within  the  court,  which  was  prepared  for 
him  only.*    And  after  my  Lord  had  brought  him  thus 


1  p.  2656.    Cavendish,  p.  237. 

*  Du  Bellay  gives  another  reason.  "I  think,"  he  says,  "  they  would  like 
'<  to  treat  him  (Campeggio)  at  his  departure  rather  more  graciously  than 
*^  they  had  intended  to  do,  hoping  that  there  may  be  some  changes  at 
"  Rome,  if  the  Emperor  treat  the  Pope  as  badly  as  they  expect  ho  will,  so 
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AJ>J1529.   "  to  his  lodging,  he  left  him  there,  and  departed,  suppos- 

"  ing  to  hare  gone  directly  likewise  to  his  chamber,  as 
"  he  was  accustomed  to  do.    And  by  the  way,  as  he  was 
going,   it  was   told   him  that  he  had  no  lodging  ap- 
pointed for  him  in  the  court.      And  being  therewith 
"  astonied.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole  to  the 
King,  came  unto  him,    and  whether   it  was  by   the 
King's  commandment   or  no,  I  know  not,   and  most 
humbly  o£Fered   him  his  chamber  for  the  time,  until 
"  another  might  be  somewhere  provided  for  him.     *  For, 
"  *  Sir,  I  assure    you,'    quoth  he,    '  here    is  very  little 
^  room  in  this  house,  scantly  sufficient  for  the  King. 

*  However,  I  beseech  your  Grace  to  accept  mine  for 

*  the  season.'  Whom  my  Lord  thanked  for  his  gentle 
offer,  and  went  straight  to  his  chamber,  whereas  my 
Lord  shifted  his  riding  apparel.  Then  was  my  Lord 
advertised  by  Master  Norris  that  he  should  prepare 
himself  to  give  attendance  in  the  chamber  of  pre- 
sence, against  the  King's  coming  thither,  who  was 
disposed  there  to  talk  with  him  and  with   the  other 

**  Cardinal,  who    came    into    my  Lord's  chamber;    and 
"  they  together  went  iato  the  said  chamber  of  presence, 
^"  where    the   Lords    of    the   Council  stood    in  a    row, 
"  in    order,  along   the  chamber,    my  Lord  putting    off 
"  his   cap    to    every  of   them  most    gently,  and  so  did 
"  they  no  less  to  him ;  at  which  time  the  chamber  was 
"  so  furnished  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  other 
**  worthy  (worshipful)   persons,  that   only  expected    the 
meeting,  and  the  coimtenance  of  the  King  and  him, 
and  what  entertainment  the  King  made  him. 
A  glimpse  of      «  Then  immediately  after    came  the  King    into    the 

returning 

favor.  "  chamber;    and    standing    there    under    the    cloth   of 

<'  that  Campeggio  might  still  be  of  use  to  them,  or  at  least  not  do  them 
"  injury,  as  he  would  do,  if  he  were  ill-treated  at  his  departure."  18  Sep- 
tember, p.  2653. 
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"  estate,  my  Lord  kneeled  down  before  him,  who  took  A.D.  1629. 
"  my  Lord  by  the  hand,  and  so  he  did  the  other  Car- 
"  dinal.  Then  he  took  my  Lord  up  by  both  arms,  and 
*^  caused  him  to  stand  up,  whom  the  King,  with  as 
^'  amiable  a  oheer  as  ever  he  did,  called  him  aside, 
"  and  led  him  by  the  hand  to  a  great  window,  where 
"  he  talked  with  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  covered. 
"  Then  to  behold  the  countenance  of  those  who  had 
"  made  their  wagers  to  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
"  made  you  to  smile ;  and  thus  were  they  all  deceived, 
"  as  well  worthy  for  their  presumption.  The  King  was 
"  in  long  and  earnest  communication  with  him,  inso- 
much as  I  heard  the  King  say,   'How  can  that  be? 

*  Is    not  this    your  own  hand  ?'      And    plucked    out 
from  his  bosom  a  letter  or  writing,  and  showed  him 

"  the  same.^  And,  as  I  perceived,  it  was  answered  so 
by  my  Lord,  that  the  King  had  no  more  to  say  in 
that  matter,  but  said  to  him,  *My  Lord,  go  to  your 

*  dinner,  and  all  my  Lords  here  will  keep  you  com- 
'  pany ;   and  after  dinner  I  will  resort  to  you  again, 

*  and  then  we  will  commune  further  with  you  in  this 
matter/     And  so  departed  the  King,  and  dined  that 

"  same  day  with  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn,   in  her  cham- 
ber, who    kept   there   an   estate    more  like  a  queen 
than  a  simple  maid." 
Cavendish  then  gives  an  account  of  the  conversation  Anne 

Boleyn's 

at   the    table  between  the    duke  of   Norfolk    and    the  displeasure. 
Cardinal,    in  which    the    Duke  could  not  forbear  from 
insulting  the  fallen  minister,  and  hinting  at  the  inten- 

^  The  use  that  Shakespeare  makes  of  this  incident  is  well  known.  But 
the  turn  that  he  gives  it  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  not  sanctioned  by 
anj  contemporary  evidence.  If  Wolsej  had  committed  so  fatal  a  blunder,  it 
coold  scai^cely  have  been  unknown  to  CSavendish,  who  was  present,  or  have 
been  unnoticed  by  him.  What  the  letter  or  paper  was  to  which  the  King 
referred  is,  and  must  remain,  a  mystery. 
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A.D.  1629.  tion  of  the  Bling  to  banish  the  Cardinal  to  his  diocese 
of  York, — as  he  afterwards  did.  From  this  time  the 
Duke  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  adviser  of  all  the 
measures  that  were  adopted  against  the  Cardinal*  An 
implacable  and  relentless  enemy,  he  never  ceased  to 
persecute  his  ancient  rival  imtil  his  ruin  was  completed, 
and  treachery  had  done  its  work. 

In  continuation  of  his  narrative,  Cavendish  proceeds 
to  report  Anne  Boleyn's  behaviour  at  table,  her  con- 
versation with  the  King,  and  her  reproaches  for  his 
unexpected  reception  of  the  Cardinal.  Though  she  had 
now  forgotten  her  former  extravagant  protestations  of 
gratitude  to  the  Cardinal,  and  had  become  one  of  his 
bitterest  enemies,  her  shallow  and  malicious  talk  suggests 
the  notion  that  she  was  the  weak  and  willing  instru- 
ment of  abler  heads  than  her  own.  "  *  Sire,'  quoth 
"  she  to  the  King,  'is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  to 
'^  *  consider  what  debt  and  danger  the  Cardinal  has 
"  *  brought  you  in  with  all  your  subjects  ?'  *  How  so, 
"  *  sweetheart  ?'  quoth  the  King.  *  Forsooth,'  quoth 
"  she,  '  There  is  not  a  man  within  all  your  realm  worth 

*  five  pounds,  but  he  hath  indebted  you  unto  him ' 
(meaning  the  late  loan).  *Well,  well,'  quoth  the 
King,    *as  for  that  there  is  no  blame  in  him,  for  I 

"  *  know  that    matter    better    than    you  or  any  other.' 

*  Nay,  Sir,'  quoth  she,  *  besides  all  that,  what  things 

*  hath  he  wrought  within  this  reakn  to  your  great 
"  *  slander  and  dishonour.    There  is  never  a  nobleman 

'  within  this  reahn,  if  he  had  done  but  half  so  much 

*  as  he  hath  done,  but  were  well  worthy  to  lose  his 
'  head.     If  my  lord  of   Norfolk,  my  lord  of   SuflFolk, 

*  my  lord  my  father,  or  any  other  noble  person  within 
"  *  your  realm,  had  done  much  less  than  he,  they  should 
"  *  have  lost  their  heads  ere  this.'    *  Why,  then,  I  per- 
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*  ceive/  quoth  the  King,  *  you  are  not  the  Cardinal's    A.D.  1529. 

*  Mend/      *  Porsooth,    Sir/  then  quoth  she,    *  I  have 

*  no  cause,    nor  any  other  that   loveth    your  Grace ; 

*  no  more  have  your  Grace,   if  ye  consider  well  his 

*  doings/  The  waiters,  then,'*  says  Cavendish,  "  took 
"  up  the  table,  and  the  conversation  ended/' 

After  dinner  the  King  again  repaured  to  the  chamber 
of  presence,  where  the  Lords  were  attending  his  com- 
ing. Taking  Wolsey  apart  into  a  great  window,  they 
conversed  very  secretly  together  for  a  long  time.  This 
apparent  restoration  of  confidence  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  Cardinal's  enemies.  Once  more  they  had  recourse 
to  the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  detach  the  King 
from  his  minister.  That  night  Wolsey  proceeded  to 
his  lodging  at  "Master  Empson's  house,  called  Euston, 
"  three  miles  from  Grafton,  being  commanded  by  the 
"  King  to  return  early  in  the  morning;"  that  is,  on 
Monday,  the  20th  of  September,  "  to  the  intent  they 
"  might  finish  their  talk." 

According  to  the  authority  of  one  who  was  present 
on  this  occasion,  Wolsey  met  the  King  again,  and  sat 
with  him  at  the  Council  all  the  forenoon,  and  took 
leave  of  him  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  King  was  going 
out  to  hunt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  preserved 
by  Cavendish  varies  slightly  from  this  statement.^  Ho 
asserts  that  the  King  did  not  attend  the  Council,  but 
took  his  leave  in  the  morning,  observing,  "  he  could  not 
"  tarry."      But  so  far  Cavendish  agrees  with  the  former 


^  One  of  Wolsej's  attendants  on  this  occasion  confirms  the  statement  of 
Cavendish  in  the  main,  and  further  adds,  <^  My  Lord  sat  with  the  Council 
"  until  it  was  dark  night.  Suffolk,  Rochford,  Tuke,  and  Stevens  (Gar- 
"  diner)  showed  him  as  much  observance  as  ever  before.  What  they  bear 
"  in  their  hearts,  I  know  not."  Alward  to  Cromwell,  23  Sept.,  p.  2656, 
This  un&vorable  impression  of  Gardiner  the  writer  shared  in  common 
with  Cavendish,  who  reports  a  curious  conversation  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Cardinal  as  they  sat  at  supper  at  Euston.    p.  243. 
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A.D.  1529.  authority,    that    the   King    parted  from   the   Cardinal 
without  any  signs  of  displeasure.     His  sudden  deparfure, 
so  much  at  variance  with   his    resolution   the  evening 
before,  was  due  to  Mistress  Anne,  "  who  rode  with  him/* 
says  Cavendish,    "only  to  lead  him  about   because    he 
"  should    not    return  until   the  Cardinals  were    gone." 
She  carried  him  off  under    pretence  of   taking  him  to 
see  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  new  park,  in  which  she  pro- 
fessed to  feel  great  interest ;    and  she  kept  the  King  at 
dinner  until  she  was  sure  of  the  Cardinal's  departure. 
Csmpeggio        After  dinner  Wolsey,  accompanied  by  Campeggio,  rode 
leaves  Eng-   ^    g^   Albans,  then  to  the  More,  and  finally  to  Lon- 

_  ■ 

don.  The  Italian  Legate  took  his  journey  to  Dover 
shortly  before  the  10th  of  October.  He  was  still  there 
on  the  12th ;  "  and  I  have  just  heard,"  says  Du  Bellay, 
"  that  upon  pretence  of  want  of  ships  they  will  not 
"  let  him  pass  without  consulting  about  it,  for  fear  he 
"  carries  off  the  treasure  of  the  cardinal  of  York."* 
This,  probably,  was  no  more  than  a  mere  excuse  for 
searching  the  Legate's  baggage,  in  order  to  discover 
the  secret  commission  he  had  brought  from  B/ome,  and 
secure  his  correspondence  with  the  Pope.  Hall  affirms 
that  the  intention  was  to  learn  what  letters  Wolsey 
had  sent  to  Rome.  "  There  were,*'  he  observes,  '*  but  a 
**  few  letters  found,  for  they  were  sent  before  in  post ;" 
— a  bold  assertion,  of  which  there  is  no  proof  whatever, 
and  no  probability.  But  Hall,  like  many  others,  in  the 
absence  of  better  information,  never  believed  that  Wolsey 
was  sincere  in  his  proceedings  for  the  divorce,  and 
credulously  accepted  any  idle  story  which  fell  in  with 
this  impression.  "  But  in  many  chests,'*  he  says,  "  were 
"  found  old  hosen,  old  coats,  and  such  vile  stuff  as  no 
"  honest  man  would  carry  to  have  it>  which  much  dis- 

1  p.  2678. 
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"  pleased  Campeggio."  That  poverty  should  be  objected  A.D.  1529. 
to  the  Cardinal  as  disgraceful,  by  a  writer  who  is  not 
sparing  of  invectives  against  the  luxury  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, will  astonish  no  one.  Hall  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Campeggio  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by 
the  King  to  abandon  all  preparations  for  his  journey, 
as  all  things  necessary  would  be  provided  for  him  by 
the  King's  liberality.  More  than  once  he  had  refused 
large  sums  of  money  offered  him  for  this  purpose  by 
the  bishop  of  Bath.  The  King  never  repeated  his  offer, 
or  fulfilled  his  promise ;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  believing,  as  Hall  asserts,  that  the  Legate 
received  any  great  reward  for  his  arduous  services.  No 
minute  to  that  effect  is  found  among  the  King's  pay- 
ments. But  such  accusations  were  as  easily  made  as 
they  were  greedily  accepted. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Legate  was  treated  with  a  petly  Stopped  and 
malevolence  and  indignity  wholly  inexcusable.  It  is  ^er. 
to  be  remembered  that  he  had  visited  England  at  great 
personal  inconvenience  and  expence  to  himself,  on  the 
King's  repeated  solicitations.  The  legation  in  which  he 
had  been  employed  was  far  from  agreeable.  It  had 
been  undertaken  by  him  with  great  reluctance;  and  if 
the  result  of  the  trial  proved  otherwise  than  the  King 
expected,  the  Legate  had  only  acted  according  to  his 
instructions.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  chUdish 
or  undignified  than  the  petty  annoyance  to  which  he 
was  now  subjected  by  the  active  and  impotent  malice 
of  his  enemies.  It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
find  that  Henry  took  no  part  in  this  act ;  but  his  reply 
to  Campeggio,  who  had  complained  of  the  insult,  shows 
that  if  the  King  was  not  the  author  of  it,  he  was  not 
dissatisfied  with  such  a  contemptible  opportunity  of 
manifesting  his  displeasure, 
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A.D.  1529.  *  "  I  have  read  your  letters,"  he  says,  "  in  which  you 
Henry's  "  complain  grievously  of  the  disrespect  shown  to  the 
huTemo^n-  "  pontifical  dignity,  and  the  violation  of  your  legatine 
strance.         "  authority,  hecause   certain   porters  of   ours  have    ex- 

'*  amined  your  haggage,  and  a  rumor  has  prevailed  that 
"  you  and  the   cardinal  of  York    have  been  guilty   of 
"  collusion  in  our  cause,  and  that  you  would  not  leave 
England    until   this    calumny    was    cleared   up,    and 
satisfaction  was   given  for  so  atrocious  a  wrong.       I 
cannot   sufficiently  wonder  that   your  wisdom  should 
exaggerate  such  trifling    offences,  and  conceive    such 
dire  displeasure,  as  though  it  were  in  my  power    to 
prevent  the   rudeness    of   a   mob,    or   the   excessive 
officiousness  of  others  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
As  to  your  legateship,  no  wrong  has  been  done  you 
"  by  me  or  mine.      Tour   authority  only  extended  to 
the  termination  of  my  cause ;  when  that  was  revoked 
by  Papal  inhibition  it  expired,  and  neither  I  nor  my 
subjects  admit  that   you  have  any  other.      I  wonder 
"  you  are  so    ignorant    of  the    laws    of   this    country, 
seeing  you  are  a  bishop  here,    and  bound  to  respect 
my  royal  dignity,  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  use  the  title 
"  of   legate  when  it  has   become  defunct.*'      He  then 
proceeds  to  say  that  the  porters  had  received  orders  to 
allow  no  one  to   pass,  who  was  legally  suspected,  even 
with  the  King's  letters  patent,  without  diligent  exami- 
nation of  their  baggage.    But  he  regrets  that  they  had 
not  shown  greater  circumspection  and  prudence  on  this 
occasion.     "As  to  the  other   part  of   your  complaint,  it 
would  be  hopeless  for  you  to  stay  here  in  expecta- 
tion of  having  it  redressed  by  any  process.    A  wise 
"  man  will  pay  no  attention  to  ordioary  rumors.    You 
may    infer   from    it    that  my  subjects    are    not  very 
well   pleased  that   my   cause  has  come  to  no  better 
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"  conclusion.     I  have  reason  to  doubt  your  faith,  and    A.D.  1529. 

"  the  integrity    of    your    friendship,  when    your  deeds 

"  and   your  professions    so    Uttle   agree."  ^     Owing  to 

these  and  other  impediments,  Campeggio  did  not  cross 

until   the  26th.      He  arrived   in  Paris    on   the  4th  of 

November.* 

Wolsey,  after  his  return  from  Grafton,^  attended  the  Wolsey's  last 
meetings  of  the  Council  at  Westminster,  as  he  had  been  ^^iSister. 
commanded  by  the  King.  "There,*'  says  Hall,  "the 
"  Cardinal  showed  himself  much  more  humblier  than 
he  was  wont  to  be,  and  the  Lords  showed  themselves 
more  higher  and  stranger."  Michaelmas  term  was  at 
hand.  He  went  to  the  Hall  with  his  usual  train,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  first  day,*  but  "never  sate 
"  there  more,"  nor  ever  again  made  his  appearance  in 
public.  His  licence  to  appoint  two  attornies*  to  act  for 
him  is  dated  the  same  day,  and  we  must  therefore 
infer  that  proceedings  against  him  had  already  com- 
menced, imder  the  statute  of  Praemunire,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  legatine  authority.  Hall  represents  these 
proceedings  as  done  behind  his  back;  for  whilst  he 
sate  in  the  Chancery,  "the  Lords  and  others  of  the 
"  King's  Council  were  gone  to  Windsor  to  the  King, 
"  when  they  informed  the  King  that  all  things  Wolsey 
"  had   done  almost  by  his   power  legatine  were  in  the 


1  Oct.  22.  Henry  VIII.  to  Campeggio,  p.  2677.  The  letter  is  endorsed 
by  Gardiner,  and,  considering  its  style  and  pungency,  was  probably  his 
composition.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Custom  House  officers  at 
Dover  would  have  ventured  to  subject  to  these  indignities  a  prince  of 
the  Church,  like  Campeggio,  and  a  legate  from  the  Pope,  without  the 
King's  immediate  authority. 

2  p.  2702.  3  So  HaU,  p.  760.  *  9  Oct. 

*  His  licence  to  appoint  two  attomies  is  dated  9  Oct.  See  p.  2670. 
His  appointment  of  John  Souse  and  Christopher  Jenny  to  that  office  is 
dated  27  Oct.     See  p.  2685. 
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A.D.  1529.   "  case  of  the  Frtjeimmvte  and  Pravmon ;   and  that  the 
''  Cardinal  had  forfeited  all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels 
"  to  the  King.    Wherefore,  the  King,  willing  to  order 
him  according  to  the  order  of  his   laws,  caused   Ms 
attorney,  Christopher   Hales,  to  sue    out   a    writ    of 
"  PrcBmunire    against    him,    in    the  which  lie  licensed 
"  him  to  make  an  attorney."^ 
Pleads  for  The  touching  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  in 

mercy. 

his  disgrace  must  belong  to  this  date.*  It  was  written 
either  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  sate 
in  the  Chancery  for  the  last  time,  or  on  the  day  before. 
It  was  thought  by  lookers-on  that  he  carried  a  high 
and  haughty  countenance,  abating  nothing  of  his  usual 
pride,  when  with  undiminished  train  and  all  the  usual 
insignia  of  his  office  he  entered  Westminster  Hall  to 
take  his  seat  as  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  They 
little  knew  how  every  fibre  of  his  frame  was  quivering 
under  the  long  torture  to  which  he  had  been  so  un- 
generously subjected.  They  knew  as  little  the  terrible 
agony  and  suspense  with  which  he  was  awaiting  the 
outburst  of  the  storm  that  was  to  overwhelm  him. 
Eefused  admittance  to  the  King,  exposed  naked  and 
defenceless  to  his  enemies,  nothing  remained  for  \\vrc\ 
except  to  suffer  in  silence,  uncertain  when  and  how  the 
blow  would  fall.  In  this  agony  of  mind  he  wrote  to 
the  King  as  follows : 

*'Mo8t  gracious  and  merciful  Sovereign  lord, — ^Though  that  I,  your 
poor,  heavy,  and  wretched  priest,  do  daily  pursue,  cry,  and  call  upon 
your  Royal  Majesty  for  grace,  mercy,  remission,  and  pardon,  yet  in  most 
humble  wise  I  beseech  your  Highness  not  to  think  that  it  proceedeth 
of  any  mistrust  that  I  have  in  your  merciful  goodness,  nor  that  I  would 


1  p.  760. 

2  He  was  indicted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  for  the 
Prssmunire  ;  first  on  the  9th  October,  and  again  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,    p.  2686. 
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encomber  or  molest  your  Majeatj  by  any  indiscreet  or  importune  suit  ;^    A«D.  1529. 

but  the  same  only  cometh  of  an  inward  and  ardent  desire  that  I  have 

continually  to  declare  unto  your  Highness,  how  that,  next  unto  God,  I 

desire  nor  covet  any  thing  in  this  world   but  the  attaining   of  your 

gracious  favour  and  forgiveness  of  my  trespass.     And  for  this  cause  I 

cannot  desist  nor  forbear,  but  be  a  continual  and  most  lowly  suppliant  to 

your  benign  Grace.    For  surely,  most  gracious  King,  the  remembrance 

of  my  folly,  with  the  sharp  sword  of  your  Highness'  displeasure,  hath 

so  penetrate  my  heart,  that  I  cannot  but  lamentably   cry    .   .   and  say, 

Sufficit;  nunc  cantine,  piissime  rex,  manum  tuamJ'* 

He  then  urges  upon  the  King  the  Gospel  exhortations, 
Dvmitte  et  dimittettir  vobis  ;  Beati  misericordeSf  Sec. ;  and 
concludes  by  styling  himself,  "  Tour  Grace's  most  pros- 
"  trate,  poor  chaplain,  creature,  and  bedesman,  T.  Card. 
"  Ebor.,  Miaerrimus.*^^ 

Expressions  so  abject  seem  strangely  at  variance  with 
our  modem  notions  of  manliness  and  independence. 
For  if  by  his  "  folly "  Wolsey  meant  the  part  taken 
by  him  in  the  divorce,  the  King  had  been  no  less 
foolish  and  culpable.  He  had  participated  in  all  the 
measures,  and,  so  long  as  it  suited  his  own  purposes, 
had  approved  of  Wolsey's  conduct.  If  he  meant  by  this 
seK-accusation  the  acceptance  of  the  legatine  authority, 
the  King  had  not  only  approved  and  encouraged  the 
assumption  of  it,  but  employed  his  influence  with  the 
Pope  to  procure  it.  But  in  condemning  the  Cardinal 
for  the  humiliating  terms  in  which  he  throws  himself 
upon  the  King's  mercy,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
difference  of  style  employed  in  those  days  towards  sove- 
reigns and  superiors  as  compared  with  our  own.  Wolsey 
felt  that  he  was  precluded  from  pleading  the  consent  of 
his  sovereign  for  infringing  the  Act  of  Prasmunire,  nor 
did  he  attempt  it.  That  offence  amounted  to  treason. 
It  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods.      It  invalidated 

^  These  expressions  are  to  be  noted.    There  is  an  evident  reference  in 
them  to  the  cold  rebuff  he  had  akeady  received  from  the  King.  See  p.  dvii. 
>  State  Papers,  i.  p.  347. 
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A  D.  1 529.    all    his    acts ;    and  all    the    expences   incurred    in  the 

erection  of  his  colleges  were  thus  bestowed  in  vain.  Not 
merely  loss  of  dignity  followed  (as  in  our  days),  but 
total  and  irretrievable  ruin.  In  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law  and  the  inequality  of  its  administration  his  life  was 
exposed  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  to  popular 
odium.  As  the  entire  legislative  and  executive  power 
were  concentrated  in  the  Crown,  not  merely  in  theory 
but  in  practice,  the  courts  of  law  were  not  independent 
of  royal  influence  whenever  the  King  was  disposed  to 
exert  it.  None,  however  innocent,  would  have  found 
it  easy  to  escape,  of  whose  guilt  the  sovereign  was  per- 
suaded. So  the  position  of  "Wolsey  was  one  to  which, 
happily,  imder  the  settled  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  independent  administration  of  the  law,  no 
minister  now-a-days  is  liable. 

Is  Tisited  by       In  his  troubles  he  was  visited  by  his  old  acquaintance. 

Du  Bellay. 

Du  Bellay,  who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  political 
friends,  sympathised  with  the  Cardinal  in  his  misfortunes. 
"  I  have  visited,"  he  says,  "  the  Cardinal  in  his  troubles, 
"  and  have  found  in  him  the  greatest  example  of  for- 
"  tune  that  any  man  could  ever  witness.  He  has 
"  represented  (remonstrfe)  his  case  to  me  in  the  worst 
"  rhetoric  I  ever  witnessed,  for  heart  and  words  entirely 
"  failed  him.  He  wept  much,  and  prayed  that  the 
king  (Francis)  and  Madame  would  have  pity  upon 
him,  if  they  had  found  that  he  had  kept  his  promise 
to  them  of  being  their  good  servant,  so  far  as  his 
honor  and  ability  would  stretch.  But  at  last  he  left 
me,  without  being  able  to  say  any  other  thing  more 
expressive  than  liis  countenance,  which  is  deprived 
of  half  its  animation,  I  assure  you.  Monsieur,  that 
**  his  misfortunes  are  such  that  his  enemies,  even 
"  though  they  were  Englishmen,  could  not  fell  to  pity 
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"  him.      Yet,  notwithstanding,  they    will    not    forbear   A.D.  1529. 
"  from  persecuting  him  to  the    last  extremity,  and  he 
sees  no  means  of  safety,  nor  do  I,  except   it  should 
please  the  King    and    Madame    to    help    him.      He 
"  desires  not  legateship,  seal  of  authority,  nor  influence. 
"  He  is  ready  to  abandon  everything,  even  to  his  shirt, 
"  and  to  live  in  a  hermitage,  provided  his  "King  will  not 
**  hold  hiTn  in  disfavor.    I  have  comforted  him  the  best 
"  that  I  could,  but  that  is  little    at  the  best.       Since 
"  then  he  has  sent  a  confidant^  to  me,  to  tell  me  what 
"  he  would  like  to  have  done  for  him,  and  it  appears  to 
"  him  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  interest    of 
"  the    king    (Erancis),    if    his  most  reasonable  demand 
"  were    granted;  —  that  is,    for  the  King  to  write  to 
"  his    master    that  he   has   heard    a    great   rumor    of 
"  his    haying    removed  Wolsey  from    his    presence  and 
"  his  favor,    in  such  a  way  that  it  was    reported   that 
"  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  life,  wliich  he  (Francis) 
"  cannot  entirely  believe ;  yet,  for  the  fraternal  affection 
"  between  them,    and  their  intimate  intercourse  in  all 
"  affairs,  he  begs  the  King  will  not  entertain,  without 
**  due  consideration,  any  bad  impressions  against  those 
"  whom  the  world  has  once  seen  in  such  great  authority, 
and  whom  he  has  employed  as  his  instrument  in  the 
present    amity  of    the    two    sovereigns,    so  renowned 
"  throughout    all    Christendom.      And    if,    perchance, 
"  Henry  is    in    any    degree    dissatisfied  with    the  Car- 
"  dinal,  Prancis  would    beg    of    him    to    moderate    his 
"  anger,  as  he  is  quite  sure  that   those  who  are  about 
"  him,  and    have    the    management  of  his  affairs,  will 
"  counsel  him  to  do." 

1  This  confidant  was  an  Italian  servant,  in  whose  fidelity  Wolsey  placed 
implicit  confidence.  See  Du  Bellay's  letter  of  the  22nd  Oct,  p.  2678. 
He  could  be  no  other  than  the  Italian  physician  Augustine,  who  com- 
pletely deceived  and  betrayed  his  master,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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A.D.  1529.       I)u  Bellay  seconded   this   request   to  his  master  by 

pointing  out  that  no  one  could  take  offence  at  such  an 

interposition  in  Wolsey's  hehalf.    He  urged  that  Wolsey 

owed  his  unpopularity  in  some  measure  to  the  support 

he  had    given  to  French  interests,    and  his  wish  to  be 

present  at  the  meeting  at  Gambray.    His  enemies,  says 

Du  Bellay,  have  insinuated  to  the  King  that  this  was 

only  a   device    on  the  Cardinal's    part  to  escape  from 

*  _  _. 

the  dissolution  of  the  King's  marriage.    Wokey  further 

requested   that,  whatever  was   done  in   the  matter,  no 

hint  of   this  request    should   be   suffered    to  transpire, 

still  less  should  it  be  allowed  to  reach  the  King's  ears, 

or  it  would  ruin  him  entirely.      Besides  his  supposed 

reluctance    to   the    divorce,    his    enemies    had   another 

great  advantage  over  him.    He  had  maintained,  both  in 

peace  and  war,  secret  intelligence  with  Louise;  he  had, 

as  they  asserted,  received   lai^e  presents,  and  through 

her  influence  had  refused  to  send  the  necessary  succors 

to  Suffolk    at  Mont  Didier,  in  the  war  of   1523,    thus 

preventing  the  Duke  from  taking  Paris.    He  adds,  "  It 

is  the  intention  of  these  Lords,  when  Wolsey  is  dead 

or  destroyed,  to  get  rid  of  the  Church,  and  spoil  the 

"  goods  of  both.    It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  write 

"  this    in    cypher,    for    they  make   no    secret  of   their 

intentions.    I  suppose  they  mean  to  do  grand  things  I 

K  the  King  and  Madame  are  willing    to  do 

anything  in  Wolsey's  favor  they  must  make    haste; 

"  for  their  letters  cannot  arrive  before  he  has  lost  the 

*^  seal ;   and  though  he  thinks  no  more  about  that,  they 

"  will    be    of    advantage  to  him  in  what  comes  after. 

"  The    worst     is    that    Mademoiselle    de    Boleyn    has 

exacted  a  promise  from  her  lover  that  he  will  never 

give  Wolsey  a  hearing,  for  she  thinks  he    could  not 

"  help  showing  pity  on  the  Cardinal."^ 

^  London,  17  Oct. :  p.  2675. 
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On    the    day   when   this   letter  was  written    by  Du    A.D.  1529« 
Bellay,  the   great    seal  was  taken  from  Wolsey  by  the  The  Great 
dukes    of  Norfolk   and  Suffolk,    at  six    o'clock  in  the  f^  ^^"^ 

'  from  him. 

evening,  whilst  he  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  his 
house  at  Westminster.  It  was  deliyered  in  the  presence 
of  Eitzwilliam,  Dr.  Taylor,  Master  of  the  EoUs,  and 
Stephen  Oardiner.^  Cavendish  relates  that  at  their  first 
coining  the  Dukes  made  their  demand  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  exhibiting  any  commission;  and  when 
the  Cardinal  declined  to  surrender  the  great  seal  with- 
out a  su£B[cient  warrant,  "  many  stout  words "  were 
uttered  by  these  noblemen ;  whose  threats  the  Cardinal 
took  patiently  for  the  time ;  "  insomuch  that  the  Dukes 
were  fain  to  depart  again  without  their  purpose  at 
that  present ;  and  returned  again  unto  Windsor  to  the 
King,  and  what  report  they  made  I  cannot  tell ; 
howbeit  the  next  day  they  came  again  from  the  Eling, 
bringing  with  them  the  King's  letters.  After  the 
receipt  and  reading  of  the  same  by  my  Lord,  which 
was  done  with  much  reverence,  he  delivered  unto 
them  the  great  seal,  contented  to  obey  the  King's 
high  commandment;  and  seeing  that  the  King's 
pleasure  was  to  take  his  house  (York  Place)  with 
the  contents,  was  well-pleased  simply  to  depart  to 
Asher  (Esher),  taking  nothing  but  only  some  pro- 
vision for  his  house."* 
His  goods  were  at  once  seized  to  the  Ejng's  use,  ^g^o^ 
and  FitzwiUiam  and  Gardiner  were  appointed  to  see 
that  no  part  of  them  was  embezzled.  On  the  19th  of 
October  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  many  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  Lords,  came  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  declared  the  causes  of  Wolsey's  deprivation,  and 
were  appointed  to   administer  justice  in  his    stead.     It 

1  p.  2681.  >  CavendUh,  p.  247. 
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A.D.  1529.    was  at  this    time    that    he  was  visited   by  Du  Bellay, 

who  still  maintained  a  cordial  correspondence  with  the 
degraded  minister,  and  wrote  in  his  behalf  a  second 
time  to  the  French  court.  "  I  shall  be  glad,"  he  says, 
"  if  you  will  grant  the  request  which  Wokey  made  to 
"  me  secretly,  by  an  Italian  servant,  the  only  one  who 
'^  has  remained  faithful  to  him.  On  Tuesday,  the  19th 
"  of  October,^  the  great  seal  was  taken  from  him,  and 
''  an  inventory  was  made  of  all  his  goods,  and  com- 
"  mands  issued  to  every  one  who  had  been  in  his  ser* 
"  vice  these  twenty  years,  to  render  a  strict  account 
"  of  all  they  have  touched.  This  has  been  found  dif- 
^'  ficult,  because  not  a  sixth    part  has  been  discovered 

"  of  what  was  expected Wolsey  has  also  been 

^^  ordered    to    reply  to  the  charges   made  against  him 

before  the  King  or  the  Parliament but  he 

preferred  to  throw  himself  on  the  King's  mercy; 
from  which,  however,  he  hopes  less  than  nothing, 
as  he  has  been  used  with  such  extreme  severiiy, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  all  his  goods  and 
dignities,  he  expects  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned, 
and  that  neither  the  King  nor  the  Parliament  will 
ever  revoke  his  sentence.  The  points  of  which  he  is 
accused  are  robberies  and  exactions,  but  these  do  not 
"  amount  to  mortal  ofltences.  They  say  that  when  at 
"  Amiens  he  consented  to  admit  the  duke  of  Perrara 
into  the  league  without  the  King's  knowledge;  that 
he  delivered  to  Prancis  a  bond,  under  his  hand, 
without  authority;  made  intimation  of  war  against 
the  Emperor,  &c. ;  and  the  least  of  these  things, 
they  say,  wiU  cost  him  his  life.  I  fully  believe  that 
"  if  Prancis  and  Madame  do  not  come  to  his  relief  in 

^  The   oilicial  record,  as   quoted  before,  says  it  was  surrendered  on 
the  17th. 
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"  all  diligence,  he  will  be  in  great  danger He    A.D.  1529. 

"  begs  Francis,  for  the  mercy  of  God,  to   protect  him 

"  &om  the  fury  of   his  enemies,  who  would  bring    his 

"  grey  hairs  to  the  most  shameful  and  miserable  end.*' 

Du  Bellay  adds  in  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  "Whilst 

writing    this  I  have  learnt  that  the   Legate   is   put 

out  of   his  house,    and  all  his    goods  taken  into  the 

King's  hands.     Besides  the  exactions  with  which  he 

is  charged,  and  the   dissensions   sown  by  his  means 

"  between  Christian    princes,   they  lay  at    his  door    so 

"  many  other   things,    that    he   is  entirely  lost.      The 

"  duke  of  Norfolk    is  made  head  of    the  Council;    in 

"  his  absence  the  duke  of  Suffolk;    above   all   is  Ma- 

"  demoiselle  Anne.    It  is  not  as  yet  known  who  is  to 

have  the  seal.    I  verily  believe  that  the  priests  will 

not  touch  it  any  more,  and  that  in   this  Parliament 

they  will  have  terrible  alarms.    I  see  that  Dr.  Steven 

(Gardiner)  will  bear  a   great  stroke   in  the   manage- 

"  ment   of    aflPiairs,    especially  if   he  will  throw  off  his 

"  gown."^ 

On   the   same   day  Wolsey  signed  an   indenture,   ac-  Acknow- 
ledges his 
knowledging    that   by  virtue   of   his  legatine  authority  offences. 

lie  had  vexed  unlawfully  the  greater  number  of  the 
prelates  of  this  realm,  and  other  subjects  of  the  King, 
incurring  thereby  the  guilt  of  Praemunire,  by  which  he 
deserved  to  suffer  perpfetual  imprisonment  at  the  King's 
pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  offices.  As  some 
atonement  for  his  offences,  he  prays  the  King  to  take 
into  his  hands  all  his  temporal  possessions,  pensions, 
and  benefices,  of  which  he  is  willing  to  make  further 
assurance  when  it  shall  be  required.*  He  now  pre- 
pared to  leave  his  house  in  York  Place,  and  retired  to 
Esher,  as   the  King  commanded  him;   and   calling   his 

1  p.  2678.  2  Ibid. 
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A.D.  1629.   servants  and  officers  together,  had  an  inventory  takea 
of  all  his  possessions,  the  tapestry  of  his  gallery,  whidi 
was   hung  with   cloth    of    gold,  the  copes  he  had  pro- 
vided for   his    colleges   of   Oxford   and   Ipswich,    "the 
"  richest  that  ever  I  saw  in  England,"  says  OaTendish. 
The   gold  and  silver  plate  was  piled  upon  tables.     The 
silks,    velvets,    and  fine  Unen   were  arranged  according 
to   their  different    inventories;    and  the  strictest  order 
was  taken  in  expectation  of  the  Xong's  visit,  who  hun- 
gering for  the  Cardinal's  effects,^  was  anxious  to  feast  his 
eyes  upon   his  newly   gotten  riches,  "Thus  everything 
"  being  brought  into  good  order,"  says  Cavendish,  "he 
"  gave   the    charge  of    (for)    the  delivery  thereof  unto 
the  King,  to  every  officer  within  his  office,    of  such 
stuff  as  they  had  before  in  charge,    by  indenture  of 
every  parcel.      For  the  order  of  his  house  was  such 
as  that  every  officer  was  charged  by  indenture  with 
all  such  parcels  as  belonged  to  their  office."^ 
Eetireato  When    all   was    completed,    he     proceeded  with     his 

£sher. 

gentlemen  and  attendants  to  the  water-side  (with  one 
cross  only  borne  before  him),  and  then  took  his  barge 
at  his  privy  stairs  for  Putney.  The  news  of  his  dis- 
grace attracted  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Never  was 
a  fallen  minister  more  impopular.  The  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  divorce  had  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  popu- 

^  It  was  expected  that  the  King,  on  this  as  on  other  oecasions,  would 
be  accompanied  with  Anne  Boleyn;  and  the  heartless  vanity  of  the 
whole  scene  is  suggestive  of  her  influence,  at  thb  time,  over  her  royal  lover. 
But  so  unpopular  was  the  divorce  that  it  seems  she  never  dared  show 
herself  openly  in  London  until  the  time  of  her  coronation.  In  1531,  when 
she  was  supping  alone  at  a  villa  on  the  Thames,  a  mob  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  women  of  London,  and  of  men  disguised  in  women's  clothes, 
attempted  to  seize  her,  and  she  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  anger 
if  she  had  not  escaped  them  by  crossing  the  river  in  a  boat.  Yen.  Cid.  iv. 
p.  304. 

^  Cavendish,  p.  250. 
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lace  against  him,    as  he  had  abready  lost  those  of  the  A.D.  152% 
nobiKty,  the  religious  orders,  and  the  clergy.    Even  if 
he  had  any  Mends  remaining,    who  still  retained  their 
fidelity  towards  him,  their  consciousness  of  the  King's 
displ^ure,    however   unmerited,    prevented  them  from 
showing  it;  for  every  effort  was  made  by  his  enemies, 
and  even    by  men  of   high  character  like  More,    from 
whom  greater  magnanimity  might  have  been  expected, 
to  inflame  the   passions  of   the   people    against   him.^ 
Norfolk    and    Suffolk,    Anne  Boleyn,    and   her  Mends, 
devoid   of    all   pity  and  generosity — ^how  little  do  men 
anticipate    their    own  misery  1 — aggravated   his  failings, 
insinuated  against    him  charges    they  well  knew  to  be 
false,  and  inflamed    the  King's    anger   by  rousing   his 
jealousy  and  fanning  his  suspicious  temper!     As  Wol- 
sey  stepped   into    his    barge  at   the  foot  of    the  stairs, 
not  less  than  a  thousand   boats   filled    with    men   and 
women  of   the   city   of    London  were  afloat    upon  the 
Thames,  waiting  for   his    departure,  anxious  to  gratify 
their  curiosity   and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  once  great 
minister,  now  fallen  from  his  greatness.    They  expected 
to  see  him  carried   to  the  Tower,  there  to  expiate  on 
the  scaffold  crimes  of  which  he  never  had  been  guilty.^ 
I  cannot  but  see,"  remarks    his  faithful  biographer, 
that   it  is  the   inclination  and    natural  disposition  of 
Englishmen  to  desire  change  of    men    in    authority: 
most  of  all,  where  such  men  have  administered  justice 
impartially." 

Arriving    at  Putney  he  mounted   his  mule,    and  was  The  Kin«c 
shortly  after  overtaken  by  Master  Norris,  who  brought  ring. 
him,  from  the  King,    a   ring  with  a  rich   stone    in  it, 

^  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  French  ambassador  from  holding 
any  further  comtnunication  with  him.    p.  2683. 
>  Cavendish,  p.  251. 
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as  a  token  of  the  King's  favor.      ^*He  added,"  if  we 
may  believe  his  biographer,  Cavendish,  "that  the  King 
"  commanded  him  to  be  of   good  cheer;"    for   though 
he  had  dealt  unkindly  with  the  Cardinal,  as  he  migbt 
suppose,    it  had  only  been  done  to  satisfy  "the  minds 
"  of  some  which  he  knoweth  be  not  your  friends,  than 
*'  for  any  indignation."     When  the  Cardinal  heard  the 
message,    "he   quickly  lighted    from  off  his  mule,    all 
"  alone,  as  though   he   had  been  the    youngest  person 
"  amongst    us,    and   incontinent    kneeled    down  in  the 
"  dirt,  with    both  his  knees,   holding    up  his  hands  for 
"  joy.      Master  Norris  perceiving  hJTn  so  quickly   [dis- 
"  mounted]  from  his   mule   upon    the    ground,    mused 
"  and  was  astonied.      And  therewith  he  alighted   also, 
"  and  kneeled  by  him,  embracing  him  in  his  arms,  and 
asked  him  how  he  did,   calling  upon  him  to  credit 
his   message.      *  Master  Norris,'    quoth  he,    'when  I 

*  consider   your   comfortable   and   joyful  news,  I  can 
"  *  do  no  less  than  to  rejoice,  for  the  sudden  joy  sur- 

*  mounted   my  memory,  having  no  respect  n6ither  to 

*  the  place  nor  time,  but  thought  it  my  very  bounden 

*  duty  to  render    thanks  to  God  my  Maker,  and  to 

*  the  King  my  sovereign  lord  and  master,  who  hath 

*  sent   me    such   comfort,  in   the  very  place  where  I 
"  '  received  the  same. 
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Sends  the  The    same    faithful    biographer    narrates  an    incident 

fool.*'  wliich  shows  that  Dagonet  was    not  the  only  fool  who 

retained  his  loyalty  when  ladies,  knights,  and  prelates 
turned  recreant,  and  forgot  their  vows.  After  Norris 
had  left,  the  Cardinal  remembered  that  he  had  not,  as 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  sent  any  token  of  liis 
gratitude  to  the  King.  He  had  with  him  in  his  train, 
among  the  few  who  had  not  forsaken  him,  his  fool. 
Master  Williams,  otherwise  called  Patch,  evidently  from 
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the  parti-colored  livery  in  which  he  was  dressed.  Turn-  aJ).  1529. 
ing  to  Norris,  Wolsey  requested  him  to  present  the  King 
with  "this  poor  fool/'  adding,  "I  trust  his  Highness 
will  accept  him  well,  for  surely,  for  a  nobleman's 
pleasure,  he  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds."  Master 
Williams,  unlike  other  fools,  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
change.  He  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  ancient 
master,  even  for  advancement  in  the  King's  service; 
and  it  was  only  by  force,  and  in  the  company  of  six 
tall  yeomen,  that  he  could  be  induced  to  comply  with 
Wolsey's  wishes. 

What  were  the  Bang's  intentions  in  sending  this  The  motives 
message  to  the  Cardinal,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  It  apparent 
may  be  that  some  ancient  spark  of  generosity  and  noble-  ^^^™  ^f 
ness  still  lingered  in  his  bosom.  He  could  not  but  be 
conscious  that  he  was  sacrificing  to  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies  one  who  had  served  him  faithfully.  To  a 
man  of  any  magnanimity  it  must  have  been  far  more 
galling,  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  become  the 
unworthy  instrument  of  their  malice>  That  is  the  most 
favourable  construction  which  we  can  put  upon  his 
conduct.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  there  were 
some  about  the  King,  who  had  opportunities  of  watching 
his  conduct,  who  attributed  this  apparent  relenting  to 
unworthier  motives.  Some,  indeed,  to  the  belief  that  he 
might  still  find  the  Cardinal  useful  in  promoting  the  * 
divorce,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred ; — a  sup- 
position which  seems  hardly  credible.  Others  again,  to 
the  more  selfish  intention  of  keeping  the  Cardinal  from 
total  despondency, .  that  he  might  the  better  discover 
where  liis  treasures  were  preserved,  and  Wolsey  be  less 
inclined  to  offer  any  opposition  to  his  designs.^      It  is 


1  If  Wolsey  had  stood  out  instead  of  yielding  at  once,  Le  might  so  far 
have  justified  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  legutino  author!  ly  na  to  havo 
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A.D.  1529.  possible  that  both  may  have  had  their  influence^  £ar 
Henry  was  at  times  subject  to  the  two  most  opposite 
and  inconsistent  impulses, — extreme  avarice  and  lavish 
generosity, — ^the  most  engagiQg  frankness  and  the  most 
furious  and  blinding  passion.  In  him  the  Yorkist  and 
the  Lancastrian  temper  held  divided  sway. 

Whatever  hopes  Wolsey  may  have  entertained,  cooler 
and  more  impartial  heads  than  his  own  took  a  more 
gloomy  view  of  his  condition.  "The  downfall  of  the 
Cardinal,''  says  Chapuys,  the  new  Imperial  ambassador, 
is  complete.  He  is  dismissed  from  the  Council,  de- 
prived of  the  chancellorship,  and  constrained  to  make 
an  inventory  of  his  goods  with  his  own  hand,  that 
nothing  may  be  forgotten.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
acknowledged  his  faults,  and  presented  all  his  effects 
to  the  King.  Yesterday  the  King  returned  from 
Greenwich  by  water  secretly  in  order  to  see  them, 
"  and  found  them  much  greater  than  he  had  expected. 
He  took  with  him  sa  mie  (Anne  Boleyn),  her  mother, 
and  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber.  The  Cardinal,  not- 
withstanding his  troubles,  has  always  shown  a  good 
face,  especially  towards  the  town ;  but  since  St.  Luke's 
day  (18th  October)  all  has  been  changed  to  sighs  and 
"  tears,  night  and  day.  The  King,  either  moved  by 
pity,  or  for  fear  if  he  should  die  the  whole  extent 
of  his  effects  would  not  be  f  oimd,  sent  Tn'm  a  ring  for 
"  his  comfort.  He  has  withdrawn  with  a  small  attend- 
"  ance  to  a  place  ten  miles  off.    They  have  sent  for  his 
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rendered  Iiis  prosecutioii  troublesome  and  odious  to  the  Crown.  But 
besides  this,  the  King  wished  to  get  into  his  own  hands  York  Place, 
which  belonged  to  the  see  of  York,  and  Tittenhanger,  which  belonged 
to  St.  Alban's.  To  these  he  had  no  legal  claim,  whatever  might  be 
Wolsey's  guilt,  for  thej  were  not  the  Cardinal's  property.  But  by  playing 
on  his  hopes  and  fears  the  King  obtained  the  surrender  of  both,  and  other 
advantages  besides. 
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"  son  (Winter)  from  Paris.  People  say  execrable  things  A.D.  1529. 
"  of  Mm,  all  of  which  will  be  known  at  this  Parliament. 
"  But  those  who  have  raised  the  storm  will  not  let  it 
"  abate,  not  knowing,  if  Tie  return  to  power,  what  will 
"  become  of  them.  The  ambassador  of  Prance  com- 
*'  miserates  him  most.  It  was  feared  the  Cardinal 
"  would  get  his  goods  out  of  the  country,  and  there- 
"  fore  a  strict  watch  was  kept  at  the  ports,  and  the 
porters  insisted  on  opening  the  coffers  of  cardinal 
Campeggio,  notwithstanding  his  passport;  and  on  his 
refusal  broke  open  the  locks.  He  said  they  had  done 
him  great  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  cor-  ' 
rupted  by  the  Cardinal,  when  he  had  been  proof 
"  against  the  innumerable  presents  offered  him  by  the 
"  King. 

"The  Chancellor*s  seal  has  remained  in  the  hands 
"  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  till  this  morning,  when  it 
"  was  transferred  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  Every  one  is 
delighted  at  his  promotion,  because  he  is  an  upright 
and  learned  man,  and  a  good  servant  to  the  Queen. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  an 
"  office  now  conferred  on  PitzwiUiam.  Kichard  Pace, 
"  a  faithful  servant  of  your  Majesty,  whom  the  Car- 
"  dinal  had  kept  in  prison  for  two  years,  as  well  in 
"  the  Tower  of  London  as  in  a  monastery  (Sion  House), 
"  is  set  at  liberty.  Unless  his  mind  should  again  be- 
**  come  unsettled,  it  is  thought  he  wiU  rise  to  higher 
"  favor  in  court  than  ever."^ 

He   adds   in   a   postscript,    **Two   days   after    I    had 
"  written    the  above,  the  Cardinal  was  definitively  con- 


es 


^  An  instance  how  popular  rumor  exaggerates  facts,  or  how  Spanish  am- 
bassadors were  likely  to  misrepresent  them.  Pace  was  never  committed  to 
the  Tower,  nor  kept  in  prison  bj  the  Cardinal,  but  during  his  lunacy  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor. 
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A.1X1629-    «  demned    by  the  Council  (Court  of   King's  Bench  ?),^ 

*^  declared   a   rebel,   and    guilty   of    high   treason,    for 

"  having   obtained    a  legatine    bull,    whereby    he    had 

"  conferred   many  benefices   in  the   King's   patronage. 

*^  He    has    been    deprived   of   his    dignities,   his    goods 

'*  confiscated,   and  himself   sentenced  to   imprisonment 

until  the  King  shall  decide.      This  sentence  was  not 

given    in    his    presence,    but   to  his    two    proctors. 

"  He  will    not    find    it    easy  of    digestion,    but  worse 

"  remains."' 

Norfolk  When  Wolsey  fell  into  disgrace  there  was   no   eccle- 

takesihe 

lead.  *  siastic  of    sufficient    influence   to    take    his   place,    or 

defend  the  interests  of  the  Church,  at  a  time  when 
those  interests  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  peril.  In 
temporal  affairs,  the  direction,  for  the  present,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Norfolk,  rather  from  the  sheer  force 
of  circumstances  and  the  advantages  of  his  rank  than 
for  his  great  ability.  He  now  found  himself,  as  ho 
thought,  without  a  rival;  and  was  determiaed,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  continue  so.  He  had  borne  the  Cardinal's 
superiority  long,  without  betraying  his  disgust  and 
indignation  —  for  he  was  a  master  of  dissimulation  — 
and  he  suspected  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
Wolsey,    under    the     pretence    of     political    necessity, 

■ 

1  A  bill  of  indictment  woa  prefeiTed  by  Hales,  the  Attorney-General, 
against  Wolsey,  on  the  9th  of  October,  at  Westminster,  for  procuring  lega- 
tine bulls,  contrary  to  the  statute  16  Ric.  II.  The  offences  of  which  he  was 
guilty  are  stated.  The  Cardinal  was  accordingly  attached,  and  the  sheriff 
was  commanded  to  produce  him  on  Saturday  after  the  mise  of  Michaelmas. 
That  day  his  proctors  appeared  and  pleaded  in  the  Cardinal's  behalf  that, 
as  he  did  not  know  that  the  procuring  of  these  bulls  was  to  the  King^s 
prejudice,  or  a  violation  of  the  statute,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  £jng*s 
mercy.  Judgment  was  ultimately  given  that  the  Cardinal  should  be  out 
of  the  King's  protection,  and  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  goods.  A  second  and 
a  similar  bill  was  preferred,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  containing  fresh 
counts,  p.  2686.)  *  p.  2683. 
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had  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  the  Court.  He  AJ).  1529. 
was  therefore  resolved  that  the  Cardinal  should  never 
return;  and  undoubtedly  it  was  owing  to  his  counsels 
that  the  unfortunate  prelate  was  deprived  of  the  see 
of  "Winchester,  and  sent  into  exile  to  his  distant  diocese 
of  York.  But  it  was  easier  to  banish  Wolsey  than  to 
supply  his  place.  It  was  easier  to  disgrace  him  than 
gather  up  the  threads  of  the  various  poKtical  negocia- 
tions  he  held  with  the  ease  and  steadiness  of  long 
experience.  The  French  and  Imperial  ambassadors  soon 
discovered  Norfolk's  weak  side,  and  learned  how  to  flatter 
him  to  their  own  advantage.  He  could  not  disguise 
his  satisfaction  at  the  court  they  paid  him,  or  at  the 
discomfiture  of  his  great  rival.  "  How  glad  the  Em- 
"  peror  will  be,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  of  undisguised 
complacency,  at  his  first  interview  with  Chapuys, — "  how 
"  glad  he  will  be  when  he  hears  of  the  Cardinal's  fall 
"  and  his  loss  of  oflSce."  "  I  answered,"  said  the  sedate 
and  guarded  Spaniard,  in  solemn  tones,  which  must  have 
sounded  like  a  rebuke  to  this  novice  in  diplomacy,  "I 
"  thought  perhaps  you  would ;  but  not  from  any  hatred 
you  had  for  the  Cardinal;  for  he  could  have  done 
neither  good  nor  ill  to  you,  and  was  not  of  such 
importance  as  that  you  would  trouble  yourself  about 
•'  Lis  disgrace."^  Neither  Chapuys  nor  Da  Bellay  shared 
the  Duke's  opinion  of  his  own  ability.  "  Norfolk,"  says 
the  latter,  "has  been  made  chief  of  the  Council,  and 
"  in  his  absence  Suffolk,  who  has  had  Wolsey's  mules ; 
"  and  Master  More,  chancellor,  leaving  the  Chancery  of 
"  Lancaster  to  Master  Fitzwilliam.  They  are  beginning 
"  to  assemble  for  the  Parliament  from  all  parts  of  the 
"  country,  during  which  the  King  will  occupy  the 
"  house  (York  Place)  which  belonged  to  the  Cardinal; 

^  p.  2682. 
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A.D.  1529.   **  and  he  comes  today  to  see  it  arranged  for  his  resi- 

"  dence.  I  think  the  King  will  leave  him  York,  with 
"  some  portion  of  his  goods.  Shonld  this  be  so,  and 
*'  these  lords  not  agree,  as  I  suppose  they  irill  not, 
*^  it  is  not  improbable  that  Wolsey  may  regain  his 
**  authority,  and  therefore  I  think  it  will  not  be  bad 
"  policy  to  grant  his  request."^ 

Parliament        Parliament  met  at  Bridewell   on   the   3rd  NoTember. 

Among   its   members  were  Thomas  Cromwell,  member 

for  Taunton,*   his  friend   and   associate  Thomas  Rnshe, 

who  had  been  often  employed  with  him  about  Wolsey's 

new  college  at  Ipswich,  and  now  sate  as   member  for 

that     town;    Christopher     Jenny,    Wolsey's    attorney, 

member    for    Dunwich;    John   Hennege,    member    for 

Grimsby;   and  for  the  county  of  York,  Sir  Marmaduke 

Constable.      All  of  these  were  more  or  less  friendly  to 

Wolsey.    Two  knights  of  the    shire,  Sir  Wm.  Gascoyne 

and  Sir  John  Russell,  might  fairly  be  reckoned  among 

the    number  of   those  who  were   not   disposed  to  deal 

harshly  with  him.     But  though  the  constitution  of  the 

House  in  one  respect  might    not    seem  unfavorable   to 

Wolsey,   it   opened   with  a  very   bad    augury    for   his 

friends,   and  that  from  a  quarter  which  would  scarcely 

More's  have  been  expected.    The  new  chancellor  (More)  "  stand- 

speech* 

"  ing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  behind   the  bar, 

"  made  an  eloquent   oration,"    in    which  he   took   the 

opportunity  of   comparing  the  kingly  office  to   that  of 

a  shepherd,  whose  duty  it  is  not  only   to  preserve   his 

1  p.  2685. 

2  Cavendish  has  fallen  into  error  in  his  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Cromwell  obtained  his  seat  in  the  House.  He  states,  that  chancing  "  to 
"  meet  with  one  Sir  Thomas  Rushe,  kt.,  a  special  friend  of  his,  whose  son 
"  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  burgesses  of  that  Parliament,  he  obtained 
"  his  room."  p.  273.  Rushe  sate  for  Ipswich,  Cromwell  for  Taunton  ;  how, 
I  do  not  understand,  or  by  whose  influence. 
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sheep  £rom  danger,    but   also  from   infection.      Then,   a.D.  1529. 

alluding  to  Wolsey,    he  thus  proceeded:    "As  you  see 

*^  that  amongst  a  great  flock  of  sheep  some  be  rotten 

^'  and  faulty,  which  the  good  shepherd  sendeth  from  the 

^'  good   sheep,    so   the   great  wether  which  is   of  late 

**  faUen,  as  you  all  know,  so  craftily,  so  scabbedly,  yea, 

•*  and  so  untruly  juggled  with  the  "King,  that  all  men 

*'  must  needs  guess  and  think  that  he  thought  in  him- 

"  self  that  he  had  no  wit  to  perceive  his  crafty  doing, 

^'  or  else  that  he    presumed  that  the  King  would  not 

*'  see  nor  know  his  fraudulent   juggling   and  attempts. 

"  But  he  was  deceived,    for  his  Grace's    sight  was    so 

^^  quick  and  penetrable  (penetrating)  that  he  saw  him, 

"  yea  and  saw  through  him and  according    to 

"  his  desert  he  hath  had  a  gentle  correction."^  Ho 
added  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  pass  over,  as 
little  creditable  to  the  candor,  good  sense,  and  good 
taste,  for  which  Sir  Thoinas  was  upon  the  whole  re- 
markable. Such  a  speech  from  one  of  so  great  and 
deserved  a  reputation  pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  the 
unfortunate  minister,  who  was  still,  lying  under  dis- 
grace, and  had  already  been  indicted  for  his  offences 
against  the  statute  of  Prcsmunire  in  the  Court  of  King's 


1  Hall,  p.  764.    It  must  be  stated  in  More's  exculpation  that  Hall  is  the 

only  authority  fofthis  speech.     No  trace  of  this  invective  against  Wolsey 

is  to  be  found  in  the  short  notice  of  More's  speech,  as  preserved  in  the 

Parliament  roll.     Nor  is  the  meagre  description  of  it  there  given  easily 

reconciled  with  Hall's  account.     Further  still,  it  is  inconsistent  with  More's 

speech  in  the  Chancery,  when,  according  to  Roper,  ^^  he  disabled  himself 

<<  as  unmeet  for  that  room,  wherein,  considering  how  wise  and  honorable 

**  a  prelate  (Wolsey)  had  lately  before  taken  so  great  a  fall,  he  said  he 

"  had  no  cause  thereof  to  rejoice."     Life,  p.  39.      Yet  withal  it  is  hard 

to  suppose   that   the  whole    speech  was  due   to  the    active   invention 

of  the  Chronicler.      I  find  one  Edward  Hall  mentioned  as  M.P.  for 

Wenlock ;  but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Chronicler,  I  have  not  been 

able  to  discover. 
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A.D.  1529.;  Bench.  It  was  foreign  to  that  gentleness  for  which 
More,  in  his  own  person,  was  remarkahle.  It  was  an 
oflfence  against  that  very  justice  which  More  in  his 
judicial  conduct  was  so  desirous  to  maintaia  inviolate; 
still  more  in  the  highest  legal  functionary  of  the  realm. 
**  In  his  royal  place  of  equal  justice,"  said  Wokejr, 
"  the  King  hath  constituted  a  chancellor,  an  officer 
**  to  execute  justice  with  clemency,  whose  conscience 
"  is  opposed  hy  the  rigour  of  the  law/'^  But  on 
this  occasion  More,  unlike  himself,  was  overbearing 
both  law  and  conscience,  forgetting  how  differently 
Wolsey  had  acted  towards  himself  in  other  and  moie 
prosperous  days.  The  King  looked  on,  and  showed  no 
sign.  If,  as  More  said,  ^^his  sight  was  quick  and 
"  penetrable,"  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  all  this 
abuse  of  Wolsey  was  displayed  by  men  who  only  a  few 
months  before  would  have  used  very  different  language. 
Ho  could  not  but  be  sure  that  aU  this  contumely  had 
been  incurred  by  Wolsey  in  his  service  and  for  his 
sake.  He  saw  and  judged  accordingly;  and  not  one  of 
those  who  now  thought  to  recommend  themselves  by 
trampling  on  the  fallen  ever  rose  high  in  Henry's 
estimation. 

Cromwell.  j^  ^g^  during  this  Parliament  that  Cromwell  is  said 

to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  his 
master.  "  There  could  nothing  be  spoken,*'  says  Caven- 
dish, "  against  my  Lord  in  the  Parliament  House,  but 
"  he  would  answer  it  incontinent,  or  else  take  unto 
"  the  next  day,  against  which  time  he  would  resort  to 
"  my  Lord,  to  know  what  answer  he  should  make  in 
"  his  behalf ;  insomuch  that  there  was  no  matter  alleged 
"  against  my  Lord,  but  that  he  was  ever  ready  fur- 
**  nished  with    a  suflScient  answer;    so  that  at  length, 

^  In  his  address  to  Judge  Shelley.    Cavendisb,  p.  283. 
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**  for   his    honest    behaviour  in  his  master's  cause,  he   A.D.  1529. 
**  grew  into    such    estimation    in    every  man's  opinion, 
*'  that  he  was    esteemed   to    be  the  most  faithful  ser- 
"  vant  to  his  master  of  all  others,  wherein  he  was   of 
"  all  men  greatly  commended."^ 

As  this  is  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of   a  minister 
who  was  hereafter  to  exercise  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  reign,   I  stay  for  a  moment  to  review  his    past 
career.      He  had  been  employed  for  the  last  six  years 
in  the  Cardinal's  service,  chiefly  in  the  erection  of  his 
two    colleges,    and    in    the    management    of   the    legal 
business  connected  with  them.      His  knowledge  of  the 
law,  his  activity,  and   his    acquaintance  with    financial 
matters,    recommended    Him    greatly   to    the    Cardinal. 
Intently  occupied  during  these  latter  years  with  political 
affairs,    and    absorbed  with  the  King's  divorce,  Wolsey 
was  compelled  to  leave  all  the  details   connected  with 
his  colleges  to  Cromwell  and  Dr.  John  Allen,  afterwards 
promoted  to    the  archbishopric  of  Dublin.     From  very 
early  years  Cromwell  had  led  the  life  of  an  adventurer, 
if  we  may  trust  to  common  report.    Plianti  by  nature, 
gracious  and  insinuating,  he  had  improved  these  natural 
advantages  by  foreign  travel,  and  experience  of  mankind 
acquired  by  his  habits  of  business  and  his  various  occu- 
pations.   Tossed  about  the  world,  the  sport  of  fortune, 
.  whatever  else   he  may  have  learnt,  he  had  learnt  how 
to  discover  the  weaker  side  of  human  nature,  and  turn 
its  infirmities  to  his  own  advantage.     It  was  an  educa- 
tion uncommon  among  Englishmen  in  those  days.     His 
occupation  as    a    scrivener,    half   lawyer,    half    money- 
lender, had  given  him  considerable  knowledge   of   that 
branch  of  his  profession  which    related  to  property  and 
conveyancing.      A    thriving    usurer,    wool-stapler,    and 

^  Cavendish,  p.  274. 
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A.D.  1529.    merchant,  with   a  small  capital  painfully    accumulated, 
he   had   by   various  loans  obliged  the   needy    scions  of 
nobility  and  the  poorer  gentry,  who,  in  the  extravagant 
days  of  Henry  VIII.,  often  found  themselves  in  difficul- 
ties, and  were  glad  of   his  assistance  at  any  cost.     Ll 
the  civil  wars  of   the  last  century  a  great    part  of  the 
nobility  had  been  cut    oS.     Those  who  remained,  and 
had  contrived  to  preserve  their  estates,  were  restrained 
by  the  policy  of  the  Tudors  from  regaining    their    in- 
fluence.     Many  were    deeply    in    debt  to   the  Crown; 
many,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  successor, 
had  incurred  heavy  penalties.     If  the  reader  will  turn 
to  the  list  of   recognisances  in  this   and    the    previous 
volumes,  he  will  see  how  large  a  portion  of  the  nobiUtjr 
and  gentry  were  hopelessly  plunged  in  debt ;  how  many 
names  were  inscribed  in  the  royal  ledgers  of  Henry  VJi. 
and  Henry  VIII.  for  large  sums,  which  the  Crown  had 
no  hope  of    recovering.     Efforts  had  been  made,  from 
time    to    time   during    the    administration    of    cardinal 
Wolsey,  to  bring  these   debtors  to  account;  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  lists  of  insolvents,  such  efforts  were 
attended  with  very  little  success.      It  wiU  be  at   once 
perceived  that  such  a  state  of  things  greatly  increased 
the  influence  of  the  Crown.    It  proved  a  powerful  check 
on  the   nobility    and    gentry,    who    at    any  time   were 
liable,  if  they  showed   signs  of    insubordination,  to  be 
brought  to  their  account,  and  suffer  the  extreme  rigor  of 
the  law.     The  fact  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
as    is    often  seen  at   the    close  of    a   civil  war,  money 
more    than    arms   had  become  the  great  power    of  the 
State ;  and  no  one  understood  tliis  power  more  perfectly 
or  cultivated  it  more  carefully  than  did  the  founder  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty.     To  a  parsimonious  reign  had  suc- 
ceeded   one  of    great    splendour    and    magnificence;   a 
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Court  of  gay,  ambitious,  brilliant  young  cotirtiers,  to  a  A.D.  1529. 
grave  and  sombre  court  of  ecclesiastics,  brought  up  in 
the  older  school  of  firugaUty  and  discipline.  In  the 
costly  revels  and  entertainments  which  distinguished 
the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII.  no  one  could  take  part 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  lavish  on  his  dress,  his  armour, 
and  his  masking  habits,  the  same  reckless  expenditure  as 
that  of  which  the  Eing  and  those  around  him  set  the 
example.  Lands  were  pawned,  estates  were  wasted,  in 
providing  the  richest  arms  of  the  latest  fashion,  the 
most  dazzling  jewels  and  fantastic  disguises,  without 
which  no  young  man  of  any  pretensions  could  hope  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  throng,  or  take  part  in 
these  courtly  amusements.  Nor  was  serious  war,  if 
serious  it  could  be  called,  less  ruinous  in  this  respect 
than  were  these  pastimes.  To  needy  men  whose  incomes 
had  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  even 
small  sums  of  ready  money,  and  inferior  employments 
under  the  Crown,  small  fees  and  oflBlces  in  the  gift  of  lay 
patrons  and  guardians  of  religious  houses,  were  an  object 
of  solicitude.  The  minor  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land condescended  to  various  means  of  recruiting  their 
exhausted  finances,  and  thus  constituted  a  large  body 
of  royal  retainers,  grateful  for  4d.  or  6d  a  day. 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  this  state  of   things  was  His  aptitude 
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advantageous  to  a  man  of  great  aptitude  for  business 
like  Cromwell,  not  unwilling  to  make  the  necessities 
of  others  subservient  to  his  own  advantage.  In  ma- 
naging the  monastic  estates  appropriated  to  the  new 
collegiate  foundations  of  his  master,  he  had  many 
opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  not  only  in  the 
regular  way  of  professional  employment,  but  by  less 
regular  and  reputable  means.  In  drawing  out  leases 
for    the    new  tenants,    in    transferring    estates,    in  the 
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A.D.  1529.  expences  really  or  ostensibly  incurred  on  such  occasioii8, 
he  was  able  to  secure  ample  remuneration  from  a 
master  who  was  far  too  deeply  engrossed  in  the  business 
of  the  State  to  scrutinise  very  narrowly  the  proceedings 
of  his  subordinates.  But  there  were  other  means  less 
justifiable  of  enriching  himself,  in  which  CromweU  did 
not  scruple  to  indulge,  which  more  than  once  brought 
great  odium  upon  himself,  and  even  upon  the  OardinaL 
Loud  outcries  reached  the  King's  ears  of  the  exactions 
and  peculations  of  Wolsey's  oflScers,  in  which  the  name 
of  Cromwell  was  most  frequently  repeated;  and  more 
than  once  the  King  had  to  express  his  grave  displeasure 
at  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  was  soon  after  destined 
to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  his  favor. 

This  result  is  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively,  as  has 
been  done  by  some,  and  as  Cavendish  seems  to  insinuate, 
to  Cromwell's  self-denying  fidelity  to  his  master.  The 
narrative  of  Cavendish  himself  supplies  the  corrective 
of  this  supposition.  "It  chanced  me,"  says  this  bio- 
grapher, "  upon  Allhallowenday  (1st  November),  to 
come  there  into  the  great  chamber  at  Asher  in  the 
morning  to  give  mine  attendance,  where  I  found 
"  Master  Cromwell  leaning  in  the  great  window,  with 
a  primer  in  his  hand,  saying  of  Our  Lady's  matins; 
which  had  been  since  a  very  strange  sight  (meaning 
that  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  Protestant).^  He 
prayed  not  more  earnestly  than  the  tears  distilled 
"  from  his  eyes."  When  Cavendish,  far  more  concerned 
for    his    master's    misfortunes    than    his   own,  inquired, 
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1  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  Croraweirs  will.  Whatever  he  may  haTC 
been  in  after-life,  he  had  not  attached  himself  during  Wolsey's  time  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Nor,  indeed,  would  that  have  been 
possible;  for  as  mass  was  celebrated  daily  in  Wolsey's  household,  Crom- 
well could  scarcely  have  systematically  absented  liimself  from  it  without 
attracting  attention. 
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"  Is  my  Lord  in  any  danger,  for  whom  you  lament  A.D.  1529. 
"  thus  ?"  the  reply  of  Cromwell  is  significant  of  his 
character.  His  tears  were  not  flowing  for  Wolsey,  but 
for  himself.  "It  is  my  unhappy  adventure,"  he 
replied,  "that  I  am  like  to  lose  all  I  have  travailed 
"  for  all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  doing  of  my  master 
"  true  and  diligent  service.'*  And  on  Cavendish  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  he  had  done  nothing  in  Wolsey's 
service  that  would  bring  him  into  danger,  Cromwell 
answered,  "I  understand  right  well  that  I  am  in  dis- 
**  dain  with  most  men  for  my  master's  sake,  and  surely 
"  without  just  cause."  He  then  expressed  his  resolu- 
tion after  dinner  of  riding  to  the  Court,  and,  in  his  own 
language,  "  to  make  or  mar  "^  before  he  returned  again 
to  Esher. 

He  was  not  a  man  easily  daunted  by  disappointment, 
or  too  sensitive  to  insult  and  contempt.  He  was  by 
no  means  in  good  odour  at  Court;  not,  indeed,  as  he 
stated,  for  his  too  faithful  service  to  his  master,  but  for 
his  irregularities  in  that  service.  Yet  now  that  Wolsey 
had  fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure,  it  is  clear  from 
his  own  expressions  and  the  testimony  of  others,  that, 
instead  of  being  courted  by  those  who  feared  him  when 
his  master  was  powerful,  he  was  in  disdain  with  most 
"  men."  "You  are  more  hated,"  writes  his  friend 
Vaughan  to  him,  "for  your  master's  sake,  than  for 
*^  anything  which  I  think  you  have  wrongfully  done 
"  against  any  man."*  And  this  ill  report  is  confirmed 
by  another  letter  from  his  friend,  Thomas  Eusshe,  who 
sat  in  the  same  Parliament  with  him.' 


1  This  is  one  of  the  bombastic  phrases  put  by  Shakspeare  into  the  mouth 
of  Bottom  the  weaver.    And  Shakspeare  had  certainly  ixjad  Cavendish. 
«  p.  2686.  3  p.  2726. 
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A.D.  1529.  How  he  succeeded,  and  with  what  great  rapidity  he 
CausMof  ^^»  ^^  learn  by  a  better  authority  than  CavendisL 
his  success,    jiqj.  Vaughan  tells  him  from  the  Low  Countries,  an  the 

3rd  February,  that  he  had  receired  Cromwell's  lettefs 
a  few  days  ago,  and  was  glad  to  learn  how    well  he 
was  progressing.    "  Tou  now  sail,"  he  says,  "  in  a  sure 
^^  haven;"    meaning    that    Cromwell    had    escaped    the 
dangers  to  which  his  old  master  was  still  exposed,  and  had 
obtained  the  favour  at  Court  which  he  sought  for.     He 
adds  as  a  caution,  ^'  a  merry  semblance  of  weather  often 
''  thrusteth  men  into  the  dangerous   seas,  not  thinking 
to  be  suddenly  oppressed  with  tempest,  when  unawares 
they  be  prevented  and  brought  in  great  jeopardy." 
He  concludes    by  saying    that   he  has    heard    of  lord 
Bochford's  (Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's)  departure  from  Eng- 
land towards  the  Emperor,  and  would  have  been  glad 
if  Cromwell  were  to  go  with  him,  as  was  reported.    So 
within  an  incredibly  short  period,  from    being  in  the 
greatest  disdain  at  Court,  and  regarded  as  an  enemy 
to  the  Boleyns,  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
Wolsey,  he    had  contrived  so  far  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  their    party,  as    to    be   marked    out    by  common 
report  for    the    attendant    upon    lord  Bochford  in  his 
embassy  to  Bologna.     By  what  dexterity  he  managed  this 
remarkable  feat,  how  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating  him- 
self at  Court,  without  losing  the  jWendship  of  Wolsey, 
who  still  looked  upon  him  as  his  "  sole  refuge  and  aid " 
in  his  necessity,  I  have  now  to  explain.     If  it  was  due, 
as  Cavendish  and  others  surmise,  to  his  faithful  adherence 
"  and   honest  behaviour "  in  his  master's  cause,  such  a 
rapid  rise  from  disgrace  to  favor,  from  obloquy  to  honor, 
speaks  more  highly  for  the  Court  of  Hemy  VIII.  and 
those  who  were  now  in  the  ascendant  there,  than  cm 
be  said  of  Courts  in  general. 
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His  mode  of  operation  was  simple  enough^  and  he  sel-   AJX^29. 
dom  departed  from  it.    Clever,  facile,  if  not  unprincipled, 
yet  troubled  by  no  stem  dogmatic  faith  or  unbending 
integrity,  his  experience  in  the  suppression  of  monastic 
houses  had  giyen  him  no  exalted  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  churchmen,  and  still  less  of  church  property.    "  Our 
^^  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay,''   an    imreal  boast 
in   the  mouth  of   King  John,  -was  by    no   means    an 
unreality   to  Oromwell.     He  had   found   it    successful 
already.    He  was  destined,  imder  more   favorable  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  it  a  wider  application.     His  acces- 
sion to  power  marks  a  great   change  in  the  policy   of 
Henry  VIIL  which  was   regarded  by  many  with  little 
satisfaction.    But  at  present  it  was  his  first  concern  to 
obtain  some  provision  for  those  attendants  who  stiU  re- 
mained  faithful  to  Wolsey;    and  his  mode  of   proceed- 
ing  on  this  occasion  furnishes  a  striking  exemplification 
of  his  character,  and  of  the  policy  adopted  by  him  imder 
a  more  powerful  master.     The  veracity  of  Cavendish,  to 
whom  we  are    indebted   for    the   anecdote,  cannot   be 
doubted.      The    surrender    by  the  Cardinal  of   all    his 
goods  and  chattels  upon  his  indictment  in  the  FrsBmunire, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  in  the  Sing's  Bench, 
by  which  he  forfeited  all  his  possessions  to  the  Crown, 
left  him  wholly  unprovided.     Either  from  carelessness, 
indignation,  or   a    persuasion  that  he  was   possessed    of 
certain  hidden  riches,  the  King  had  made  no  provision 
for  him  of  any  kind;  and  in  his  retirement  at  Esher, 
the  Cardinal  and  his  household  continued  for  the  space 
of  three  or  four  weeks  without    "  beds,  sheets,  table- 
"  cloths,  cups  and  dishes,  to  eat,  or  to  lie  in."    Of  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Sir  Thomas  Arxmdel  he  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  plate  and  Unen,  and  whatever  else  was 
required   for   his  commonest   personal    necessities.      To 
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A.D.  1529.   procure   the  wages  due   to  his  attendants  was    out  of 
his  power.      To  dismiss  them  at  a  moment's  warning, 
and  send    them    home  to   their   wires  and   families  in 
the    country    without   their    wages   or  hope    of  future 
advancement,  was  too   painful   for  Wolsey  to    contem- 
plate.     In  this  dilemma  he  was  advised   by  Cromwell 
to    call    them    together,  and   address    a   few  words  to 
them  on  his   present  necessity.      To  a  lofty  and  gene- 
rous spirit  such  an  act  as  this  was  doubly   distasteful, 
from   the     contrast    which    it    offered   of    his    present 
misery  to  his  former  afi9.uence    and   greatness  when  he 
had  the  means  of  rewarding  their  fidelity.    And  so  it  was 
felt  to  be  by  Wolsey,  the  most  liberal  and  magnificent 
of   masters.     ^'  Nothing    hath   no   savour,"    he  said  in 
desponding  tones,  "and  I  do  lament  the  want  of  sub- 
"  stance  to  distribute    amongst   them."      "Why,   Sir," 
added  Cromwell,  "  have  you  not  a  number  of  chaplains 
"  on  whom  ye  have  bestowed    very  liberally  spiritual 
"  promotions  ?    There  is  not  one  of  the  least  who  by 
"  your  preferment  cannot  spend  three  hundred  marks  a 
"  year,  whilst  your  yeomen  and  gentlemen,  who   have 
"  done  much  more  for  you,  have  received  no  advantage. 
"  If  they  will  not  frankly  consider  your  liberality,  and 
"  assist  you  in  your  present  necessity,  it  is  a  pity  they 
"  should  be  allowed  to  live." 

As  no  other  alternative  presented  itself,  the  Cardinal, 
more  than  ever  deferential  to  his  ready-witted  adviser, 
consented;  and,  assembling  his  attendants,  he  explained 
to  them  his  inability  to  requite  them  for  their  services, 
expressing  his  hope  that  better  times  would  come,  when 
the  King  would  relent,  and  he  should  be  able  to  reward 
them.  He  begged  them  in  the  meantime  to  take 
their  pleasures  for  a  month,  and  "at  the  end  of  the 
"  period  he  would  use  his  influence  in  procuring  them 
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"  admission  into  the  King's  service,  or  elsewhere,  A.D.  1529. 
"  wherever  his  interest  extended."  "But,  Sir,**  said 
Cromwell,  "there  are  divers  of  your  yeomen  would  be 
glad  to  see  their  friends;  but  they  lack  money,  and 
here  are  divers  of  your  chaplains  who  have  received 
great  benefits  from  you;  let  them  now  show  their 
humanity.  Though  for  my  part  I  have  not  received 
"  a  penny  from  you  towards  the  increase  of  my  yearly^ 
living,  yet  I  am  willing  to  part  with  this  towards 
the  expences  of  your  servants ;  "  and  therewith  de- 
livered the  Cardinal  51.  in  gold.  "Now,"  added  he, 
let  us  see  what  your  chaplains  will  do,  who  are  much 
more  able  to  give  a  pound  than  I  am  able  to  spend 
"  a  penny." 

The  suddenness  of  the  appeal,  the  presence  of  all  the 
household  who  were  assembled  upon  the  occasion,  the 
grief  and  necessity  of  the  Cardinal  himself,  who  was 
entirely  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  pro- 
duced the  necessary  effect.  His  chaplains  among  them 
offered  sums  of  such  amount  as  enabled  Wolsey  to 
pay  all  the  wages  of  his  household,  and  advance  them 
money  for  their  jomiiey. 

It  was  on  the  same  principle  that  he  proceeded 
to  secure  for  himself,  and  for  his  master,  friends  at 
Court,  and  take  off  the  animosity  of  his  enemies. 
Accustomed  to  deal  with  men  in  the  mass,  and  in 
great  political  combinations,  no  one  understood  men 
individually  less  than  the  Cardinal.  The  idea  of 
propitiating  the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  gifts  or 
pensions    out    of    his    bishopric    never-  seems  to  have 


1  These  words  are  cautiously  used  ;  and  the  word  "  yearly  "  is  to  be  noticed. 
Cromwell  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  received  no  jh  cuniary  advan- 
tages in  Wolsey's  service,  but  that  his  annual  fee  which  he  received  from 
the  Cardinal  had  not  been  increased. 
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A.D.  1529>   entered    his    head.      Evea    when    the     King*     whose 

favor  it  was  most  important  for  him  to  propitiate, 
was  anxious  to  have  the  Cardinal's  house  at  West- 
minster, intending  to  turn  it  into  a  palace,  Wolsej 
was  little  inclined  to  surrender  possession,  although  the 
Judges  had  declared  their  opinion  that  the  right  of 
it  rested  in  the  Kiag.^  Now,  however,  unable  to 
stand  up  ia  his  own  defence,  and  surrendering  himself 
entirely  to  the  adroit  management  of  his  adviser,  who, 
iu  promotiag  the  interest  of  the  Cardinal,  was  also 
promoting  his  own,  we  find  him  adopting  Cromwell's 
policy.  To  George  Boleyn,  Anne  Boleyn's  brother, 
he  granted  an  annuity  of  2001.  out  of  the  revenues 
of  Winchester,  and  200  marks  out  of  the  lands  of 
St.  Alban's.*  For  Sir  Henry  Norris,  another  favorite, 
he  made  an  iucrease  of  his  fee  to  lOOZ.  To  Lord 
Sands,  the  comptroller  of  the  Household,  40^.  To 
Sir  John  Eussell,  20/.  He  would  like  the  last,  he 
says,  to  be  40/.  or  50/.;  and  will  do  this  with  all 
his  heart,  and  more,  if  Cromwell  thinks  it  expedient 
Shortly  after  he  writes  to  Cromwell  to  say,  that  he 
has  always  loved  Norris  for  the  service  he  has  done 
to  the  King,  and  is  willing  to  increase  his  fee  to 
200/.,  and  will  enlarge  the  fee  of  FitzwiUiam,  the 
King's  treasurer.  Similar  gifts,  judiciously  bestowed, 
at  Cromwell's  advice  and  suggestion,  though  they  did 
not  suflGice  to  restore  him  to  favor,  had  the  effect, 
for  the  time,  of  softening  the  bitterness  of  his 
enemies. 


1  How  that  could  be  I  do  not  profess  to  understand.  The  house  belonged 
to  the  see  of  York,  and  if  what  the  Judges  declared  was  the  law,  and  the 
King  might  claim  it  as  his  own,  and  rob  the  see  of  its  propertj  for 
Wolsey's  personal  offence,  what  necessity  was  there  for  obtaining  a  recog^ 
nizancc  from  Wols^y  ?    But  lawyers  were  now  in  the  ascendant. 

a  p.  2730. 
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In  these  proceedings  it  must  be  remembered  that  the   A.D.  1529. 
advantage  was  not  the  Cardinal's  exclusively*    Perhaps 
it    was    less    his     than     his   minister's;    for  Cromwell 
thus  found  the  means  of   maldng  personal  application 
to    those    on    whom   these    gratuities    were    bestowed, 
and5    insinuating    himself    into    their    favor    whom    it 
was  most  important    for    him  to   propitiate.     Confined 
to    Esher,  entirely    at    the    mercy   of    his    shrewd  ad- 
viser, unable    to  judge  for    himself   what    was  neces- 
sary   to    procure  his    pardon, — ^for   all    this    time    the 
King    had    most    ungenerously    kept     the    penalty    of 
the  law  hanging  suspended  over  Wolsey's  head, — ^what- 
ever Cromwell    advised,  that    the    Cardinal    felt    him- 
self  bound    implicitly    to    follow.      It    is    clear    from 
the    correspondence    between    them  that    whenever  ho 
ventured  to  act  upon  his    own    responsibility,  it    was 
resented    by    his    active    but    now     somewhat    impe- 
rious agent,  and  drew  from   his  humiliated  master,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  an  abject    apology.^    He  had 
obtained    completely    the    upper    hand    of    the    down- 
trodden  Cardinal.    It    was  no    small  advantage,  there- 
fore, to  Cromwell  to  have  this  opportunity  of  obliging 
a  powerful  faction  at  Court,    and    of   serving  himself 
whilst   he   was  serving    Wolsey.     He    could  approach 
them  with  offers  of    pensions  and    employments.      He 
could  arrange  the  amount,   ostensibly  in  the  CardiQals 
behalf,  and    purchase    their    favor    and   protection,  by 
these  means,  without  offending  their  sensibility  or  their 
pride   by   the  grosser   offer   of  a   bribe.      And    though 
it    might  be  thought  that   any  grants  of   the  kind,  so 
long  as  the  Cardinal  still  laboured    under   the  sentence 


1  See  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  p.  2782,  in  which  he  apologises  for  having 
caused  Cromweirs  displeasure  by  sending  Bonner.  lie  says  that  he  must 
undoubtedly  perish  if  Cromwell  does  not  help  him. 
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A.D.  1529.  of  a  Praemunire,  would  be  worthless  and  invalid,  these 
grants  by  some  legal  quibble  were  pronoimced  by 
the  Judges  to  be  valid  and  permanent;  whilst  all 
the  Cardinal's  acts  for  twenty  years  before,  and  all 
the  endowments  which  he  had  laboriously  collected 
for  his  colleges,  were  declared  by  the  same  Judges  to 
be  illegal  and  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  same 
men  who  had  maintained  the  King's  absolute  right  to 
York  House,  now  also  maintained  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  Wolsey's  recognisance  of  that  right,  even  before 
he  had  received  his  pardon.  So  law  and  judgment 
followed  the  King's  pleasure,  and  were  obedient  to 
his  will  as  the  shadow  to  the  dial.^  What  was  done  in 
this  instance  was  imitated  in  others.  In  all  these 
traffickings,  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  modem  notions, 
and  derogatory  to  men  of  rank  and  station,  Cromwell's 
•  particular  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  experience  of 
business,  gave  him  no  small  advantage.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  his  fidelity  to  his  master  may 
not  have  recommended  him  to  notice ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  such  fidelity  had  been  empty-handed,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  it  would  have  been  so  speedily 
and  amply  rewarded.* 


1  Seo  p.  2788.     Cavendish,  p.  282. 

2  "  It  came  at  length  so  to  pass,"  says  Cavendish  (p.  295),  "  that  those 
"  to  whom  the  King's  Majesty  had  given  any  annuities  or  fees  for  term  of 
"  life  by  patent  out  of  Wolsey's  revenues  could  not  be  good  but  only 
«  during  my  Lord's  life,  forasmuch  as  the  King  had  no  longer  estate  or 
'<  title  therein,  which  came  to  him  by  reason  of  my  Lord's  attainder  in 
^'  the  Prssmunire ;  and  to  make  their  dates  good  and  sufficient  according 
"  to  their  patents,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  my  Lord's  confirma- 
"  tion  unto  these  grants.  And  this  to  be  brought  about  there  was  no 
*'  other  mean  but  to  make  suit  to  Master  Cromwell  to  obtain  their  con- 
*'  firmation  at  my  Lord's  hands.  Then  began  both  noblemen  and  other 
"  who  had  any  patents  of  the  lOng,  and  eiiher  of  Winchester  or  St. 
*'  Alban's,  to  make  earnest  suit  to  Master  Cromwell  for  to  solicit  their 
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The  services  which  he    rendered    in  this    Paxliament   A.D.  1529. 
are  as  much  misunderstood  as  the  proceedings  of  Parlia-  ^^  services 

naent  itself.    Cavendish  tells  us  that  a  Bill  of  Articles  in  Parlia- 
ment.! 

was  brought  "  into  Parliament  House  to  have  my  Lord 
**  (Wolsey)  condenmed  of  treason;  against  which  Bill 
"  Master  Cromwell  inveighed  so  discretely,  with  such 
"  witty  persuasions  and  deep  reasons,  that  the  same 
"  Bill  could  take  there  no  eflFect."  Although  in  all 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Cardinal  strange 
informalities  prevailed,  it  would  have  been  wholly  irre- 
concilable with  aU  notions  of  justice  for  a  Bill  of 
attainder  to  be  introduced  into  the  House,  when  the 
Cardinal  was  already  indicted  and  condemned  for  the 
same  offence  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  Cromwell,  a  man  of  little  influence 
at  the  time,  exposed,  as  he  himself  admits,  ^Ho  the 
"  disdain  of  all  men,"  would  have  been  able  to  resist 
a  Bill  which  was  acceptable  to  the  King  or  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  without  the  King's 
express  permission,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  Bill  would 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Lower  House.  It  was 
not  a  Bill  of  attauider  that  the  House  proposed,  but 
only  a  Bill  for  disabling  the  Cardinal  from  being  re- 
stored to  his  former  dignities  and  place  in  the  King's 


"  causes,  and  for  his  pain«  therein  th^y  promised  not  only  to  reward  him, 
"  but  show  him  such  pleasure  as  should  be  in  their  power.  Whereon 
"  Master  Cromwell,  perceiving  an  occasion  to  work  for  himself,  intended 
^^  to  work  so  in  this  matter  that  he  might  the  sooner  bring  his  own 
"  enterprise  to  purpose.  And  having  a  great  occasion  of  access  to  the 
"  King  for  the  disposition  of  divei-s  lands  ...  by  his  witty  demeanour 
«  ho  grew  continualiy  in  the  King's  favour."  (Abridged.)  Of  his 
fuvour  with  the  King  in  consequence  of  these  employments  abundant 
proof  may  be  seen  in  this  volume :  pp.  '2859,  2883,  2889.  Probably  if 
lie  had  not  been  quite  so  forward,  and  Wolsey  had  still  kept  his  own 
grants  more  in  his  own  hands,  it  might  have  been  much  better  for  the 
Cardinal. 
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AJ3.1S29.  councils; — not  nnlike  the  disqualifications  inflicted  in 
the  case  of  lord  Bacon.  It  was  part  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  a  hostile  faction  in  the  Lords,  who  stood 
in  constant  dread  of  Wolsey's  restoration  to  favor, 
and  therefore  wished  to  obtain  an  Act  to  make  such  a 
restoration  impossible.  That  the  King  would  haye  con- 
sented to  have  his  hands  tied  by  such  a  m^u^ure,  had 
he  felt  iaclined  to  act  otherwise,  is  not  very  probable. 
These  proceedings  were  of  no  real  importance,  beyond 
the  attempt  to  cast  an  additional  stigma  upon  the  Car- 
dinal, and  popularize  the  charges  on  which  he  was  con- 
demned, many  of  which  were  frivolous,  and  many  false. 
Parliament  was  a  useful  auxiliary  in  giving  effect  to  the 
King's  wishes.  It  enabled  the  King  to  appeal  to  its 
decisions  whenever  he  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  his 
actions  were  determined  by  the  voice  of  his  people,  and 
not  by  his  own  arbitrary  will,  for  the  Tudors  shunned 
responsibility  as  much  as  the  Stuarts  courted  it.^ 

This  Bill  passed  the  Lords  on  the  1st  of  December, 
and  was  signed  by  seventeen  of  the  Upper  Souse, 
among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  lords  North- 
umberland, Darcy,  and  Rochford,  all  of  them,  with  the 


^  Much  has  been  made  of  an  expression  in  one  of  Henry*s  letters  to  the 
Pope,  insisting  on  the  importance  and  independence  of  Parliament  But 
those  who  use  it  overlook  the  whole  purpose  and  tenor  of  the  letter.  To 
frighten  Clement  into  compliance,  the  King  had  induced  the  Parliament  to 
insist  on  discontinuing  the  annates  paid  to  Rome.  To  give  this  act 
greater  e£Pect  he  pointed  out  to  the  Pope  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
such  an  attack  on  the  great  sources  of  the  Papal  revenue,  hoping  that  his 
example  would  be  followed  by  others.  He  gave  out,  at  the  same  time,  »s 
an  inducement  for  the  Pope  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  that  it  rested 
entirely  with  himself  to  give  efficiency  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament.  In 
other  words,  if  Clement  would  grant  the  divorce,  the  annates  should  con- 
tinue, in  spite  of  the  Parliament's  wishes.  An  odd  way,  certainly,  of 
showing  its  independence  and  importance. 
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exception  perhaps  of  More,  distingaished  for  their  A.D.  1529. 
animosity  to  the  Oardinal.  It  was  framed,  in  the  main, 
from  certain  articles  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Darcy, 
drawn  up  as  far  back  as  July  :^  so  long  had  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  been  waiting  for  Wolsey's  ruin.  In 
this  paper*  the  plot  is  devised  for  proceeding  against 
the  Cardinal.  His  real  or  supposed  offences  are 
minutely  registered ;  and  it  is  boldly  suggested  that  the 
Cardinal's  personal  property  should  be  seized  before  he 
had  any  opportunity  of  preparing  for  his  defence,  and 
that  all  who  had  complained  against  him  for  his  ^^  inor- 
"  dinate  pomp,  vainglory,  and  hypocrisy"  should  bring 
their  complaints  before  the  Council.' 
The  Bill,  or  the   "  Book  of  Articles,"*  as  Hall  calls 


^  The  animus  of  Darcy  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  statement,  p.  2554, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  anger  that,  owing  to  Wolsey,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  the  captainship  pf  Berwick,  and  the  wardenship  of  the  Marches,  worth 
100/.  a  year. 

2  p.  2648. 

^  '^  Good  it  is,  in  my  poor  opinion,"  says  Darcy,  ''that  after  he  is  seques- 
''  tered  in  sore  keeping,  the  King's  grace,  by  good  and  secret  espials  in 
*^  Bome,  Fi'ance,  and  in  all  outward  strange  countries,  enquire  well  of  all 
*^  his  affairs  there,  and  also  by  straight  examination  of  himself  to  be  taken, 
'^  and  by  searching  of  his  books  and  examining  his  councils."  p.  2549* 
All  that  popular  malice  and  misrepresentation  ever  raked  up  against  the 
Cardinal  is  here  sedulously  noted.  It  seems  that  Darcy  was  upon  friendly 
terms  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  through  the 
Duke's  means  these  accusations  were  submitted  to  the  King. 

^  The  famous  expression,  ''  Effo  et  Bex  meus^^  which  Hall  mentions  as 
one  of  the  charges,  is  a  deliberate  perversion  of  the  original.  In  the 
Articles  the  Cardinal  is  charged,  most  distinctly,  with  using  the  expres- 
sion **  The  King  and  I  ;*'  and  he  is  condemned,  not  for  putting  himself 
before  the  King,  but  for  employing  the  King's  name  in  conjunction  with 
his  own ;  ''  using  himself,"  says  the  original,  ''  more  like  a  fellow  to  your 
"  Highness  than  a  subject."  Hall,  on  the  contrary,  with  great  disin- 
geniousness,  represents  the  charge  thus  :  ''  I  and  my  King ;  as  who  should 
<'  say  that  the  King  were  his  servant."  p«  767.  Little  acts  of  dishonesty 
like  these  in  Hall  and  other  historians  are  the  less  justifiable,  as  none  are 
more  bitter  in  charging  their  opponents  with  falsehood  and  forgery. 
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A.D.  1529.    them,  **  which  the  Lords  had  put  to  the  King  agamst 

"  the  Cardinal,"  and  passed  on  the  1st  of  December, 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  Whether  it  provoked 
any  discussion  is  uncertain.  As  the  House  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  King  on  the  17th  of  December,  it  is 
not  probable  that  Cromwell  had  any  necessity  to  exert 
himself  much  in  opposing  it,  or  to  ride  backwards  and 
forwards  from  Blackfriars  to  Esher  to  take  Wolsey's 
opinion  upon  it.  The  BlQ  dropped,  and  no  notice  of  it 
appears  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.  It  had  produced  the 
effect  intended ;  and  nothing  more  was  to  be  gained  by 
it.  It  is  certain  that  Cromwell,  who  now  steered  his 
course  in  the  House  as  the  King  and  Norfolk  dictated, 
would  not  go  beyond  their  instructions. 

All  this  time  Wolsey  continued  at  Esher  in  the 
greatest  distress  and  agony  of  mind,  uncertain  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  him.  From  that  luxury  and  splendor, 
which  had  once  made  him  an  object  of  envy  to  all  man- 
kind, he  had  now  fallen  into  comparative  poverty.  At 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  others,  he  had  been  induced 
to  surrender  his  whole  estate  unconditionally  into  the 
King's  hands.  "  As  God  is  my  judge,''  he  writes  to 
Cromwell,  "  I  never  thought,  and  so  I  was  assured  at  the 
"  making  of  my  submission,  that  I  should  have  to  part 
"  with  any  of  my  promotions.  For  the  rigor  of  the  law, 
"  for  any  offence  that  can  be  arrected  unto  (charged 
"  upon)  me,  deservetli  no  such  punishment."*     He  trusts 


1  The  persons  to  whom  he  refers  are  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  secretary  Gardiner ;  though  we  have  no  official  recoi-d  of  this  transac- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  written  about  17  December,  he  urges  Cromwell 
to  use  his  efforts  with  thcKC  men,  as  they  knew  what  promises  had  been 
made  to  him,  upon  "the  trust  and  confidence  whereof"  Wolsey  had  been 
induced  to  make  his  submission,  and  put  himself  wholly  into  the  King*s 
hands,  ''  who  by  the  rigor  of  his  laws  could  not  have  had  so  much  as  his 
'*  Grace  now  hath."     State  Papers,  i.  352. 
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that  this  Tdll  be  duly  considered ;  for  these  noblemen,  A.D.  1529. 
at  whose  persuasion  he  had  been  induced  to  submit, 
without  using  any  effort  to  defend  himself,  had  pledged 
their  honor  that  upon  his  making  a  final  gift  of 
his  whole  estate  to  the  Crown,  he  should  be  leniently 
dealt  with,  but  hitherto  he  had  received  only  fair  words 
instead  of  comfortable  deeds.^  To  augment  his  anguish 
he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  by  visits 
and  contradictory  messages.  At  one  time  the  King 
would  command  Sir  John  Russell  to  take  him  a  ring, 
desiring  the  Cardinal  to  be  of  good  cheer,  as  the  King 
loved  him  as  well  as  ever  he  did,  and  was  not  a  little 
disquieted  at  his  troubles.  At  another  time  he  would 
be  visited  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  be  treated  with 
the  most  ceremonious  respect,  as  if  he  had  still  been 
"  my  good  lord  Cardinal,*'  and  higher  than  "  any  duke 
**  in  the  realm.*'  ^  On  other  occasions  the  King  would 
insist  that  he  should  part  with  some  of  the  temporaries 
of  his  archbishopric,  or  resign  the  best  livings  in  his 
gift.'^  "  Thus  continued  my  Lord,"  says  Cavendish,  "  at 
"  Asher,  who  received  daily  messages  from  the  Court, 
**  whereof  some  were  not  so  good  as  some  were  bad, 
"  yet  much  more  evil  than  good.  Por  his  enemies, 
"  perceiving  the  great  affection  that  the  King  bore 
always  towards  him,  devised  a  mean  to  disquiet  and 
disturb  his  patience  ....  Therefore  they  took  this 
"  order  among  them  in  their  matters,  that  daily  they 
"  would  send  him  something,  or  do  something  against 
"  him,  wherein  they  thought  that  they  might  give  him 
"  a  cause  of  heaviness  or  lamentation.  At  some  day 
"  they  would  cause  the  King   to  send  for  four   or  five 

^  p.  2762.     Coiuparu  hiii  letter  to  Gardiner,  p.  2793,  and  Cayendisb, 
275. 

2  p.  2681.    Cavendish,  271.  ^  p^  2717  ;  and  Cavendish,  279. 
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A.D.  1629.    "  of  his  gentlemen  from  ^irn  to  serve  the  King;    and 

"  some  other  day  they  would  lay  matters  newly  in- 
"  vented  against  him.  Another  day  they  would  take 
"  from  him  some  of  his  promotions;  or  of  their  pro- 
motions whom  he  had  preferred  before.  Then  would 
they  fetch  from  him  some  of  his  yeomen,  insomuch 
as  the  King  took  into  his  service  sixteen  of  them 
at  once,  and  at  one  time  put  them  into  his  guard. 
"  This  order  of  life  he  led  continually,  that  there  was 
no  one  day,  or  ever  he  went  to  bed,  that  he  had 
not  an  occasion  greatly  to  chafe  or  fret  the  heart 
'^  out  of  his  belly;  but  that  he  was  a  wise  man,  and 
"  bore  aU  their  malice  in  patience."^ 

Whatever  jnight  be  the  motives  which  prompted  this 
treatment,  as  mean  and  paltry  as  it  was  ungracious, 
it  broke  down  the  Cardinal's  feeble  frame,  ahready  shat- 
tered by  violent  grief,  and  hope  of  pardon  long  de- 
ferred. The  King  had  promised,  at  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  17th  December,  to  make  arrangement  for  the 
Oardinars  support  and  his  future  course  of  living.  But, 
either  charmed  with  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  Car- 
dinal's houses,  furniture,  plate,  and  pictures,  which  had 
now  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  entangled  in 
the  fascinations  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  he  had  now 
devoted  himself  more  exclusively  than  ever,  he  was 
wholly  oblivious  of  his  promises.^  Of  all  Wolsey's 
former  friends  and  dependents  who  were  able  to   serve 


1  Cavendish,  286. 

2  "  The  Queen's  treatment,"  says  Chapuys,  "  is  worse  than  ever.  The 
"  King  is  always  away  from  her  as  much  as  possible,  and  is  here  with  the 
^'  lady  (Anne),  whilst  the  Queen  is  at  Richmond.  He  has  never  been  so 
^'  long  without  paying  her  a  visit,  and  makes  his  excuse  that  one  has 
"  died  of  the  plague  near  her  residence.  He  has  renewed  his  attempts  to 
''  persuade  her  to  become  a  nun."    Chapuys  to  Charles  V. :  p.  2780. 
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him,  none  remained  faithful,  with  the  exception  of  A.D.  1629. 
Cromwell;  for  though  Grardiner  was  ostensibly  civil,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  not  really  hearty  in  his 
desire  to  help  his  ancient  patron  and  master.  "  I  went 
"  to  Mr.  Secretary,"  writes  Sadleyr  to  Cromwell,  then 
at  Esher,  "  who  said  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  my 
"  Lord's  grace  (Wolsey).  I  think  he  will  do  little  or 
"  nothing  to  my  Lord's  avail,  or  to  that  of  any  of  his 
"  friends,  more  than  he  may  not  choose  for  very  shame, 
^'  considering  the  advancements  and  promotion  that  he 
^'  hath  had  at  my  Lord*s  hand.  I  have  small  trust  in 
"  him."^  Helpless,  forlorn,  a  prey  to  racking  memories, 
disappointed  hopes,  and  vain  regrets,  the  unhappy  Car- 
dinal fell,  at  Christmas,  into  a  dangerous  sickness.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  the  following  aflPecting  letter  to 
Cromwell.  "The  furthering  and  putting  over  of  your 
"  coming  hither  hath  so  increased  my  sorrow,  and  put 
"  me  in  such  anxiety  of  mind,  that  this  night  my 
breath  and  wind,  by  sighing,  was  so  short,  that  I 
was,  by  the  space  of  three  hours,*  as  one  that  should 
"  have  died.  Wherefore,  if  ye  love  my  life,  break  away 
"  this  evening  and  come  hither,  to  the  intent  I  may 
**  open  my  mind  unto  you.  If  this  time  be  put  over, 
"  it  shall  not  be  in  your  power  to  provide  the  remedy. 
If  I  might  (could)  I  would  not  fail,  rather  than  this 
my  speaking  with  you  shall  be  put  over  and  delayed, 
to  come  on  my  foot  to  you.  At  the  reverence  of 
God,  take  some  pain  now  for  me,  and  forsake  me 
"  not  in  this  mine  extreme  need ;  and  whereas  I  can- 
"  not,  God  shall  reward  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  show 
"  whether  ye  love  me  or  not  ....  ye  shall  not  tarry 
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»  p.  2729. 

2  He  had  a  similar  attack  of  sjncope  just  before  his  death. 
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A.D.  1529,    "  here  long.    In  the  wliich  your  coming  I  shall  show 

you  my  mind,  in  all  such  things  as  ye  have  written 
to  me,  for  I  am   now  in  no  good    point  (condition) 
to  write  at  the   length  anything,    nor  shall  be    able 
if  I  continue  in  this  case,   mmi  dies  mei   finientur. 
....  Pray  speak  with  Norris  afore  your  coming,  of 
"  whom   you  may  learn  some  specialties.      K  the  dis- 
pleasure of  my  lady  Anne  be  somewhat  assuaged,  as 
I    piay  Grod    the    same    may  be,    then  should   it  be 
"  well  that   by  some  convenient  mean  she   be  further 
"  labored  with;   for  this  is  the  only  help  and  remedy. 
"  All    possible  means  must  be  employed  for   attaining 
"  of    her   favour."      He    concludes    with    a   sentence, 
unfortunately    mutilated,    that  he    had    none   left   him 
now  to  show  charity  and  pity  in   his  misfortunes,  and 
was     entirely    dependent    on    Cromwell's    counsel    and 
exertions.^ 
Falls  sick  The  sickness  increased  so  rapidly  that  Augustine,  his 

from  anxiety, 

Italian  attendant,  (De  Augustinis,)  in  whom  he  reposed 
implicit  confidence,  now  became  alarmed,  and  desired 
that  Dr.  Butts,  the  King's  physician,  or  Dr.  Walter 
Cromer,  a  Scotch  physician  of  great  eminence,  should 
be  immediately  sent  for.  As  the  case  was  urgent,  he 
added  that  no  time  must  be  lost.*  And  now  for  the 
first  time  since  Wolsey's  disgrace  the  King  began  to 
think  with  some  remorse  upon  the  sick  man,  whose 
only  crime  it  was  to  have  served  Majesty  too  faith- 
fully, and  too  feebly  have  opposed  its  imperious  wishes. 
"  The  King  being  advertised,"  says  Cavendish,  "was 
"  very    sorry  therefor,  and  sent  Dr.  Butts,  his  Grace's 

1  p.  2729. 

2  Augustinus  to  Cromwell,  19  January  1530,  p.  2747.  He  corresponded 
with  Cromwell  in  Italian,  thus  confirming  the  report  of  Cromweirs  Italian 
scholarship. 
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physician  unto  him,  to  see  in  what  estate  he  was.    A.D.  1529! 
Dr.  Butts  came  unto  him,  and  finding  him  very  sick, 
lying  in  his  hed,  and   perceiving    the  danger  he  was 
in,    repaired   agaLa   unto   the  King.      Of  whom  the 
King   demanded,    saying,    *How  doth    yonder  man? 

*  Have  you  seen  him  ?*  *  Yea,  Sir,*  quoth  he.  *  How 
*do    you    like    him?'    quoth    the    King.      *Porsooth, 

*  Sir,'  quoth  he,  *  if  you  will  have  him  dead,  I  war- 
"  *  rant  your  Grace  he  wiU  be  dead  within  these  four 
"  *  days,  if  he  receive  no  comfort  from  you  shortly, 
"  *  and    Mistress    Anne.'      *  Marry/    quoth    the    King, 

*  God  forbid  that  he  should  die,  for  I  would  not  lose 
'him  for  20,000?.'    *Then  must  your  Grace,'  quoth 

'^  Master  Butts,  ^  send  him  first  some  comfortable  mes- 
'sage  as  shortly  as  is  possible.'  *E'en  so  will  I,' 
quoth  the  King,  *by  you,  and  therefore  make  speed 
'  to  him  again,  and  ye  shaU  deUver  to  him  this  ring, 

*  for  a  token  of  our  goodwill  and  favor  towards  him.' 
"  In  the  which  ring  was  engraved  the  King's  visage 
"  within  a  ruby,  as  lively  counterfeit  ba  was  possible 
"  to  be  devised.     *  This  ring  he  knoweth  very  well ;  for 

"  *  he  gave  me  the  same therefore  bid  him  be 

"  *  of  good  cheer.'      Then  spake  he  to  Mistress  Anne, 

« 

"  saying,  *Good  sweetheart,  I  pray  you,  at  this  my 
"  *  instance,  as  ye  love  us,  to  send  the  Cardinal  a 
'  token,  with  comfortable  words,  and  in  so  doing   ye 

*  shall  do  us  a  loving  pleasure.'  She  being  not  minded 
to  disobey  the  King's  earnest  request,  whatsoever  she 
intended   in    her    heart    towards   the   Cardinal^   took 

'^  incontinent  her  tablet  of  gold,  hanging  at  her  girdle, 
"  and  delivered  it  to  Master  Butts,  with  very  gentle 
'^  and  comfortable  words  and  commendations  to  the 
"  Cardinal."^ 

^  Cavendish,  p.  287. 
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A.D.  1529.  This  anecdote  of  the  Cardinars  biographer  is  better 
Is  pardoned,  attested  than  such  anecdotes  are  in  general.*  Chapuys 
*°i*rT?^^     states  in  a  letter  to   Charles  V.   that  a  cousin    of   the 

part  of  his 

liveHhood       Cardinal's  physician,  meaning   probably  this  Augustine, 

restored. 

told  him  that  Anne  Boleyn    had    sent  to  visit  Wolaey 
during  his  sickness,  and  represented  herself  as  fiarvoring 
Wolsey   with    the    King.      "This,"    remarks   Chapuys, 
"  is  difficult  to  be  believed,  considering  the  hatred  she 
"  has  always  borne  him.      She  must  have  thought  he 
"  was  dying,    or  shown  her    dissimulation    and  love  of 
"  intrigue,  of  which  she  is  an  accomplished  mistress."* 
Through    the   able   treatment   of  his   physicians,  aided 
by  these  comfortable  messages  from  the  King,  the  Car- 
A.D.  1530.   dinal   recovered.      At  Candlemas   Day   (2nd  February) 
he  was  further    gratified    by  a  present  firom   the  King 
of   plate  and    rich   hangings  for   his    chapel.     On  the 
12th  of   the  same  month,*  he   received  a  full   pardon; 
and  on  the  14th    he  was  restored  to  the   archbishopric 
of   York,    with  all  its   possessions,    except  York  Place, 
in  Westminster,    consisting   of  a    house,    two   gardens, 
and  three  acres  of  land.    He  received  in  ready  money 
at  the    same  time  3,000Z.,    9,565f  oz.  of  plate,  valued 
at  Ss.  8d.  the  ounce;    household  linen,    hangings,   bed- 
ding,   and   napery,    to   the    amount    of   800/.;    eighty 
horses,    four   saddle    mules,    six  for  his   carriage,   with 
their  furniture,  salt  fish  of  various  kinds,  to  the  amount 
of  90L  ;    kitchen  implements  and  pewter  vessels,  valued 
at  801.;    fifty-two    oxen,    seventy   sheep,    and   wearing 
apparel,  to  the  amount   of  300/.      The    sum   total  was 

estimated  at  6,374/.  Sa.  7^^.    Whether  all  these  items 
were  delivered  to  the  Cardinal  exactly  as  they  appear  in 

the  schedule,  or  officially  embezzled,  may  be  questioned. 

Purther,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  King's  gift,  it 

1  p.  2781.  a  p.  2789. 
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must  be  remembered  that  they  were  a  gift  in  no  other   A.D.  1530. 

sense  than  as  they  were  a  restoration  of  a  small  portion 

of  the  Cardinal's   property,  which  he  had  surrendered 

at  his  £Edl  to  the  King,  on  the  promise,  as  he  himself 

states,  that  in  so  doing  he  should  be  lenien,tly  dealt  with. 

He  had   been   anxious   to   retain  his  other  promotions 

of  Winchester  and  St.  Alban's,  and  for  some  time  he 

entertained    hopes    that  his   wish    would   be   gratified. 

Einding  it  was    the  King's  pleasure    he  should  retain 

only  the  administration  of  York,  reserving  to  himself 

five  or  six  of  his  best  benefices,  he  writes  to  Gardiner: 

"  If    it   is   the    King's  pleasure  that    I    should   leave 

**  Winchester  and  St.  Alban's,  I  am  bound  to  submit; 

"  but    if    he    will    reflect    how    little    time    I    have 

"  to  live,  the  decay  of  the   archbishopric  by  the   sum 

«'  of  800  marks,  and  my  long  services,  considering  also 

"  that  I  am  to  lose  Winchester  and  St.  Alban's,  which 

"  I  do  not  deserve  to  have  lost,  and  did  not  expect  to 

*^  lose  at  my  submission,   as  I  had  done  no  offence  to 

"  the   King,    I  trust    a    convenient    pension   will    be 

**  granted  me."^    He  urges  this   again  with   additional 

earnestness   upon  Grardiner,    who   was    either  not   very 

forward    or   not   able   to    help   him,    insisting    on   his 

miserable    condition  and   continued   sickness,   increased 

by  the  moist  and  corrupt  air  of  Esher,  and  an  attack 

of  the  dropsy,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  lack  of  sleep. 

"  I  cannot  live,"    he  says;   "wherefore  of  necessity  I 

"  must  be  removed  to  some  other  drier  air    and  place 

"  where  I  may  have  commodity  of  physicians.    Secondly, 

**  having   but    York,  which  is   now    decayed    by  8001. 

"  by  the  year,  I  cannot  tell  how  to  live,  and  keep  the 

« 

"  poor  number  of  folks  which  I  now  have,  my  houses 
"  there  being    decayed,  and  of   everything    meet  for  a 

1  p.  2763. 
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A.D.  1530.  «  household  unprovided  and  unfurnished.  I  have  none 
"  apparel  (furniture)  for  my  houses  there,  nor  money 
"  to  hring  me  thither,  nor  to  live  with,  till  the  pro- 
*'  pice  time  of  the  year  shall  come  to  remove  thither. 
**  These  things  considered,  Mr.  Secretary,  must  needs 
"  make  me  ia  agony  and  heaviness,  mine  age  there- 
"  with  and  sickness  considered.  Alas !  Mr.  Secretary, 
"  ye,  with  other  my  Lords,  showed  me  that  I  should 
"  otherwise  have  been  famished  and  seen  unto.  Te 
"  know  in  your  learning  and  conscience  whether  I 
"  should  forfeit  my  spiritualities  of  Winchester  or  no. 
^^  Alas  I  the  qualities  of  mine  offences  considered,  with 
"  the  great  punishment  and  loss  of  goods  that  I  have 
"  sustained,  ought  to  move  pitiful  hearts."^  But  ap- 
parently pitiful  hearts  were  few. 
BBfl  promo-  He  returns  to  the  same  subject  in  a  letter  to 
from  him.       Oromwell,    begging    him    to    continue    the    practices 

he  has  commenced  for  the  bishopric  of  Winchester, 
and  not  to  abandon  them,  though  he  has  been  warned 
to  forbear  speaking  to  the  King  in  Wolsey's  behalf; 
—  undoubtedly  by  Norfolk,  who  had  no  wish  that 
the  Cardinal  should  have  any  excuse  for  renwining  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  King.  It  is  not  unlikely 
also  that  the  same  thought  was  in  the  Cardinal's 
mind,  and  his  desire  to  retain  Winchester  was  prompted 
as  much  by  the  hope  of  an  opportunity  for  rein- 
stating himself  in  the  King^s  favor,  as  by  any  wish 
for  its  revenues.  But  the  more  he  strove  to  retain 
these  promotions,  the  more  resolved  were  his  enemies 
to  oppose  him.  Assisted  by  Anne  Boleyn,  they  prevailed. 
On  the  17th  of  February  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
Winchester  and  St.  Alban's,*  but  he  received  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  in  the  shape  of  a  beggarly  pen- 

1  p.  2793.  a  p.  2791. 
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sion   of    1,000  marks.      He  remitted  at  the  same  time   A.D.  1530. 
into  the  King's  hands   "the  resignation  of   such  bene- 
"  fices  '*  as  were  under  his  jurisdiction  at  York,  hoping 
that  by  these  acts  of  submission  it  might  now  "please 
**  his  Majesty  to  show  his  pity,  compassion,  and  boun- 
"  teous  goodness"  towards  him,  and  not  suflFer  hiTn  to 
Ke  any  longer  languishing  and  consuming  away  through 
extreme  sorrow  and  heaviness.^    He  was  utterly  wearied 
and  worn  out  by  the   continual  vexations  to  which  ho 
was  exposed.    The  promises  of  relief  were  oflfered,  and 
then   dashed   away  from  his    lips,    as  if   with  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  protracting  his  agony.    Those  who 
seemed    to  vie  with    each  other    in  commiserating    his 
misfortunes,  and   promising    assistance,   failed  to    make 
good   their    engagements.      It    is   not   surprising   if    in 
his    grief   and    his    sickness   expressions   of    impatience 
escaped  him;  or  that  one  who  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  years  of   prosperity,  the  favor  of  the  King, 
high  place  and  unlimited  authority,  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult all   at   once  to    contract   his   wants   and  conform 
himself    to   adverse    circumstances.      He    had    not    yet 
learned  to  descend  to  his  new  condition  of  life,  and  no 
opportunity    of  preparing   himself   for  the   change  had 
yet  been  afforded  him.    But   if  we   blame  Wolsey  for 
these  occasional  outbursts    of   impatience,   nothing  can 
excuse   the   caprice,    ingratitude,    and    neglect    of    the 
King,  or  the  ignoble  intrigues  of   his  enemies.      What 
can    excuse    the    infatuation    of    a   monarch  who   thus 
suffered   himself    to  be    swayed  from   his   better   judg- 
ment   by  the    arts    of   a  woman;    or  the  avarice    that 
could  stoop  to  such  petty  devices  for  obtaining  posses- 
sion  of   the  Cardinal's  wealth?      The  Kiag   spent    his  The  King 
time  in   passing  from  York  House  to  Hampton  Court,  his  wealth. 
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A.D.  1530.    which   had   come  into    his   possession  by  Wolsey's  for- 

feiture.  The  latter  had  been  enriched  and  decorated  by 
the  Cardinars  skilly  and  in  it  he  had  collected  all  that 
could  contribute  to  gratify  the  eye  or  please  the  taste. 
"  The  King,'*  says  Chapuys,  after  referring  to  the 
coming  of  the  French  agent,  John  Joachim^  into  Eng- 
land, to  reinstate  Wolsey,  as  it  was  supposed^  in  the 
King's  favor,^ . "  is  not  thought  to  entertain  any  ill  will 
"  to  the  Cardinal ;  and  to  reinstate  him  in  the  King's 
"  favor  would  not  be  difficult,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
**  lady  (Anne  Boleyn),  His  only  wish  is  for  the  Ca^ 
dinal's  goods ;  and  he  is  not  very  far  wrong ;  for  the 
Cardinal  has  spent  very  large  sums  of  money,  and 
said  that  all  he  accumulated  was  for  the  King.*  To 
*<  take  administration  of  it  before  the  time,  is  no  such 
"  very  great  oflfence  after  all,  considering  that  when 
'^  the  Cardinal  began  to  suspect  his  fall,  and  since,  he 
has  always  said  that  the  King  could  not  do  him  a 
greater  favor  than  help  himself  to  aU  that  he  had. 
As  a  proof  that  the  King  has  no  ill  will  to  him,  I 
"  am  told  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Cardinal's  case  to  be 
determined  by  ParUament ;  for  if  it  had  been  decided 
against  him,  the  King  could  not  have  pardoned  him. 
The  said  Joachim  lodges  at  a  house  of  one  of  the 
"  Cardinal's  servants,^    and    soon    after  his  arrival   the 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  Du  Bellay,  at  Wolsey's  earnest  request, 
secretly  communicated  to  him  by  his  confidential  attendant,  Dr.  Augostioe, 
had  requested  Francis  I.  to  interpose  in  Wolsey's  behalf.  It  was  suimised 
that  John  Joachim,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  French  court  on  other 
occasions  in  most  secret  communications  with  Wolsey,  had  now  been  sent 
over  to  England  at  Du  Bellay's  instigation.  No  doubt  Chapuys  had  been 
put  on  the  alert  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  between  whom  and  Augustine,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  a  correspondence  was  maintained,  unknown  to  the 
Cardinal. 

2  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Wolsey's  cfTects,  by  the  inventory,  printed 
at  p.  2763  scq, 

■*Thi,">  wari,  juol>iAbly,  Larkc'.-  hou.-u,  wbcu  he  ^cnciMlly  locl^rd. 
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Cardinal,  though  unwell,  sent  his  physician  (Angus-  A.D,  1530, 
tinus,  a  Venetian),  in  whom  he  has  much  confidence, 
and  who  stayed  with  Joachim  four  or  five  days.  The 
*^  French  would  spare  no  pains  to  i^einstate  the  Car- 
"  dinal,  for,  whatever  they  pretend,  they  have  no  con- 
**  fidence  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk." 

"The  Cardinal  has  been  ill,  and,  some  say,  feigned 
<<  illness,  in  the  hope  that  the  King  might  visit  him. 
"  He  has  not  done  so,  but  sent  him  instead  a  promise 
"  of  pardon;  on  the  news  of  which  the  Cardinal  re- 
"  covered.  He  will  receive  his  patent  (for  pardon) 
**  today,  retain  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  a  pen- 
"  sion  of  3,000  angels  on  the  see  of  Winchester,  for 
"  which  he  is  to  resign  all  his  other  benefices.  Besides 
10,000  angels,  the  King  has  given  him  tapestry  and 
plate  for  five  rooms.  All  the  rest  the  King  retains. 
His  house  in  town  has  been  taken  by  the  King,  who 
gives  another  in  place  of  it  to  the  see  of  York.  Bus- 
"  sell  told  me  that  in  consequence  of  some  words  he 
"  had  spoken  to  the  King  in  favor  of  the  Cardinal,  the 
lady  (Anne  Boleyn)  had  been  very  angry,  and  refused 
to  speak  with  him.  Norfolk  told  him  of  her  dis- 
**  pleasure,  and  that  she  was  irritated  against  himself, 
'^  because  he  had  not  done  against  the  Cardinal  as  much 
"  as  he  might.  After  this  he  asked  Bussell,  whether 
*^  he  thought  the  Cardinal  had  any  expectation  of 
"  returning  to  favor;  and  £;ussell  told  him  that  such 
**  was  the  Cardinal's  ambition  and  courage,  that  he 
"  would  not  fail,  if  he  saw  a  favorable  opportunity. 
"  Nor  was  this  unlikely,  if  the  King  should  require 
"  his  advice.  Then  the  Duke  began  to  swear  very 
"  loudly,  that,  rather  than  suffer  this,  he  would  eat  him 
"  up  alive.      To    prevent  such  a  contingency  the  Car- 
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A.D.  1530.    '^  dinal  has  been  forbidden  to  approach  the  Court  mthin 

"  ten  nules/'^ 
His  enemies       Apprehensive  of  any  alteration  in  his  favor,  Norfolk 

resolve  on 

his  removal,    and  his  associates  were  now  resolved  to  get  him  away. 

He   had   obtained   licence   of   the   King    to  remove  to 
Bichmond,    and  wrote   to  Cromwell   to  express  his  de- 
light at  the  change.      "And  where  ye  would  I  should 
"  this  day  remove  to  Richmond  Lodge,   it  is  not    pos- 
"  sible  for  me  so  to  do,  not  having  any  provision  there. 
"  Wherefore  I  most   hedrtily  beseech   that   likewise  as 
ye  were  determined  this  night  to  [come]  to  me  witii 
your  wholesome  medicine  (the  money),   so  ye  would 
take  the  pain  to  bring   the    same  hither  this  nigb^ 
which  [will]  be  to  the  inestimable  consolation  of  me 
"  and  all  my  folks."*    This  was  the  first  letter  he  had 
written,  since  his  fall,  in  which  he  had  recovered  any 
portion  of  his  former  spirits.    So  he  came  and  lodged, 
according    to  Cavendish,'    in  the    great   park    at  Kich- 
mond,    where   there  was    "  a  very  pretty  house  and  a 
neat,  lacking  no  necessary  rooms  that  to  so  small  a 
house  was    convenient   and  necessary;    where  was  to 
"  the  same  a  very  proper  garden,  with  divers  pleasant 
"  walks  and  alleys.'*      At  Bichmond   the  Cardinal  re- 
mained untU  the  middle  of  Lent,  which  began  in  that 
year  on  the  24th  of  February,  waiting  untU  the  ways 
were  passable ;    for    at    that   time  no  one  ventured  to 
travel,   especially  towards  the  North,  whilst  the  roads 
were  still  clogged  with  the  snow.    His  diocesan  manor- 
houses  had  been  left  untenanted  ever  since  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  province  of    York.      There   was  no  pro- 
vision for   himseK   or   his   retinue;    and  in  the  season 
of  Lent,  when    salt  fish  of    different  kinds  formed  the 

1  p.  2780.  2  p.  2811.  8  p.  299. 
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staple  food  of  the  whole  community,  it  was  not  pos«  a*IX  I5d0. 
sible  to  procure  it,  on  an  emergency,  in  any  sufficient 
abundance  for  a  numerous  fEunily.  The  markets  were 
held  only  at  stated  intervals,  and  consequently  in  all 
large  households  a  sufficient  store  was  provided  before 
the  winter.  In  addition  to  this,  when  Wolsey  surren- 
dered his  houses  and  goods  to  the  King,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself,  or  for  the  .  daily  support  of  his 
household.  In  a  paroxysm  of  confidence  he  had  left  all 
such  minor  considerations  to  the  King's  generosity.  Eor 
the  payment  of  all  his  necessary  expences,  his  ready 
money,  at  the  time,  consisted  of  a  thousand  marks,  or 
about  600L;  and  though  the  King,  on  the  seizure  of 
his  property,  had  consented  to  liquidate  Wolsey's  debts, 
either  from  the  reluctance  of  the  King's  officers,  or  the 
unwillingness  of  Wolsey  himself,  or  his  inability  to 
realise  the  exact  state  of  his  finances,  many  claimants 
remained  unsatisfied.  In  the  Cardinal's  fall,  all  who 
had  advanced  him  money,  or  who  had  been  employed 
on  his  numerous  works,  at  his  colleges  or  elsewhere, 
now  became  importunate  in  their  claims,  and  raised 
loud  outcries  against  him.  So  the  thousand  marks 
which  the  King  had  granted  him  proved  wholly  inade- 
quate for  his  present  necessities.^ 

In  a  letter  from  Thomas  Buncom,  his  chaplain.  Is  greatly 
detailing  an  account  of  the  writer's  interview  with  money. 
Gardiner,  we  learn  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  thou- 
sand marks  appointed  for  his  journey  to  the  North 
had  been  expended  abready  in  the  payment  of  the  Car- 
dinal's debts  previous  to  his  leaving  London.  Not 
more  than  100/«  remained  for  the  immediate  support 
of  himself  and  his  household.  He  had  been  so  thoroughly 
stript  of   all  profits  and  places  by  the  greedy  courtiers 
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AJ).  1580,  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  it  Was  not  easy  for  him  to  borrow 
money  on  any  security,  even  if  any  of  his  numerous 
creditors  had  been  willing  to  lend  it.  The  reply  of 
Gardiner  to  his  application,  requestuig  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  the  King  and  obtain  some  immediate 
relief  of  Wolsey's  necessities,  is  characteristic  both  of 
himself  and  the  Cardinal.  He  told  Wolsey's  mmsenger 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  anything  that 
would  contribute  to  the  Oardinars  interest  and  his 
pleasure;  but  though  he  had  such  favor  with  the 
King  that  he  might  come  to  his  speech  at  all  times, 
"  he  had  no  such  trade," — such  was  his  phrase, — that 
he  could  in  aU  cases  bring  the  King  to  his  purposa 
"  And,  secondly,"  says  the  messenger,  "  he  told  me 
"  that  if  you  had  not  sufficient  to  live  withal,  it  was 
**  your  own  fault,  for  you  might  have  taken  sufficient, 
"  but  you  would  not  do  so,  in  order  that  the  show 
"  of  your  wealth  might  be  the  greater  when  it  should 
**  be  presented  to  the  sight  of  the  King.  He  said 
"  further,  that  you  did  not  confess  all  your  dehts, 
"  but  concealed  very  many,  so  ns  the  King  had  paid 
"  four  times  more  than  it  was  thought  be  should  have 
"  done."  Probably  there  was  more  truth  than  grace 
in  this  remark.^ 
Takes  his  The  OardiQars    departure  was   hastened  by  the   im- 

the  North,      portunities  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  felt  the  utmost 

imeasiness  until  Wolsey  was  banished  to  the  North, 
pretending,  if  Cavendish  may  be  believed,  that  by  his 
residence  there  "  he  should  be  a  good  stay  for  the 
"  county;"*  thus  retaliating  upon  Wolsey  his  own 
poUcy.  The  biographer  adds  that  in  a  communication 
of  the  Duke  with  Cromwell,  the  Duke  uttered  the 
following   threat,    which,    however    incredible    it    may 

1  p.  2946.  2  Cavendish,  p.  293. 
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appear  to  the  reader,  has   so  strong  an  affinity  with  A.D.  i63a 

the  previous  statement  of  Ohapuys,  as  to  leave  little 

douht  of  its  correctnpss.    **  Tour  master,  the'Cardinal," 

said  the  Duke,  "  makes  no  great  haste  for  the  North. 

**  Tell  him,  if  he  does  not  go  shortly,  rather  than  he 

"  should  tarry   here  I   wiU    tear   him  to  pieces   with 

«  my  teeth."  ^ 

When  this  bitter  observation  was  reported  to  Wolsey, 
the  Cardinal  replied,  "  Marry !  Thomas,  then  it  is  time 
"  to  be  going,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk  take  it  so. 
"  Therefore  repair  to  the  King,  and  tell  him  that  I 
**  would  gladly  depart,  but  for  want  of  money.    The 

last  that  I   receivfed   of  his  Majesty   has   been   too 

little  to  pay  my  debts  to  which  I  have  been  com- 
"  polled  by  the  King's  Council." 

He  removed  from  the  lodge  in  Bichmond  Park  to 
the  Charterhouse,  built  there  by  Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  attended  the  services  of  the  Carthusians, 
who  stiU  practised  their  original  austerities.  Reducing 
the  number  of  his  attendants  to  160,  he  began  his 
journey  at  the  commencement  of  Passion  week.  His 
first  stage  was  at  Hendon ;  next  day  he  removed  to  the 
Rye,^  then  to  Royston ;  on  the  fourth  day  he  reached 
Huntingdon.  On  Palm  Sunday  (the  10th  of  April)  he 
arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  and  lodged  there 
with  his  whole  train.  There  he  remained  until  the 
Thursday  in  Easter  week.  On  Maundy  Thursday,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  day,  he  washed  in 
the  Lady's  Chapel,  and  wiped  and  kissed,  the  feet  of 
59  poor  men,  in  allusion  to  the  59  years  of  his  life. 
To  each  of  them  he  gave  12d.  in  money,  three  ells 
of  canvas  for  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a  cast 
of   bread,  three   red   and  three   white  herrings.    Prom 


i  Cavendish,  p.  298.  ^  The  Rye  Uousc. 
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A.D.  1530.    Peterborough    he  remoyed  to  a  house  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Eitzwillianij  where  he  continued  till  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, when  he  left  for  Btamford.  •  The  next  day  he 
arrived  at  Grantham,  and  was  entertained  hj  Erancis 
Hall,  the  member  for  that  Wrouglu    The  day  after  he 
reached  Newark,  and  the  next  day  Southwell.     But  as 
the  manor-house  of  the  diocese  was  under  repair,^  he 
was  compelled  to  take   up  his  lodgings  in  the  house 
of    one    of   the   prebendaries,  apparently  Dr.  Magnus. 
Like  others  who  owed  their  promotion  to  the  Cardinal, 
Magnus  felt  no  little  reluctance  at  receiving  his  f orm» 
benefactor    at    Sibthorpe.      Apologising   for   his    back- 
wardness,  he    tells    the    Cardinal    that   his  house   has 
only  three  chambers  suitable  for  his  reception,  the  rest 
he  used  for  storing  his  com;  but  if  Wolsey  pleMcs,  he 
is  willing  to  let  him  have  the  hall,  kitchen,  buttery, 
and    pantry    all   in   one,    the   cellar,    a    little    dining 
chamber,  and  the  chapel.*    At  Whitsuntide  (5th  June) 
he  removed  to  his  own  house  at  Southwell,  and  here 
he  received  the  visits  of  the  gentry-    But  even  in  his 
retirement  into  the   North,    he  could   not   escape   the 
distrust   and  jealousy   of   his   enemies.     "  It  has  been 
"  reported  in  the  Court/*    writes  Sir  John  Gage,  the 
King's  vice-chamberlain,  and  a  friend  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,    "  that    the  Cardinal   rode    in    such  a  sump- 
"  tuous  fashion  on   his  departure  towards    the   North, 
*'  that  some  men  thought  he  was  of  as  good  courage 
<^  as   in   times    past,  and    wanted    no  impediment  hut 
"  lack  of  authority.'*    When    certain  people  had  come 
to    him    for  payment   of  their   debts   or  restitution  of 
their  goods,    the  Cardinal   had    answered   that  aU  his 
goods  were  in  the  King's  hands,  he  could  neither  pay 
for   them,  nor  yet  restore  them.     "  I  think  it  would 


pp.  2844,  2848.  »  p.  2848. 
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"  be  wisdom  in  him/*  says  this  sour  retailer  of  small-   A.D.  1530. 
talk,  to  have  himself  "  ia  godde  a  vatte  vatte  wordeys 
**  passeys  hyme*'  (in  good  await  what  words  pass  him), 

"  and  specially  in  the  fore-mentioned  case.**  ^ 

Even  the  necessary  repairs  of  his  manor-houses  could  Censonous- 
not  escape  censure.  In  his  inability  to  procure  suitable  pursues  him. 
workmen  for  the  repairs  required  at  Southwell,  his  sur- 
veyor* had  sent  for  one  of  the  King's  glaziers  to  glaze 
the  Cardinal's  lodgings ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  want 
of  skill  in  the  workmen  of  those  parts,  that  not  a  man 
could  be  foimd  who  could  plaster  the  walls  with  lime 
and  hau-.»  Such  primitive  and  innocent  attempts  ss 
these  to  render  apartments  tenantable  to  one  who  was 
aged  and  sickly,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendid  and 
luxurious  hangings  and  galleries  of  Hampton  Court  and 
York  House,  were  represented  by  his  enemies  as  a  proof 
that  his  pride  was  not  yet  suf&ciently  abated,  nor  his 
wings  clipped  close  enough  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
a  higher  flight  whenever  the  opportunity  was  offered. 
"  Would  to  God,"  writes  one  of  his  correspondents  from 
London,*  on  Wolsey  urging  his  usual  plea  of  necessity, 
"  that  your  Grace  would  content  yourself  with  that  you 
"  have'* — (viz.  the  niggardly  pittance  of  1,000  marks), — 
'^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  will  be  good  and 
"  gracious  to  your  Grace."  "It  is  said,"  he  continues 
in  the  same  anxious  tone,  '^  that  your  Grace  nmkes  much 
**  more  building  there  than  you  do,  because  you  have 
"  men  from  London ;  and  though  we  deny  it,  we  are  not 
«  beUeved." 

^  p.  4826.  It  is  remarkable,  consideriDg  Henry's  accomplishments,  that 
all  his  personal  attendants  should  have  been  so  very  illiterate.  Was  this 
owing  to  the  same  motive  as  prompted  Caesar's  wish : — 

'*'  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat : 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a'  nights." 
s  Robert  Brown.        ^  p.  2844.        ^  Bobert  Smythe,  10th  June  :  p.  2895. 
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A,D.  1530.  It  was  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  a  few  days  later, 
Writes  to  the  *^^*  ^^^  Cardinal,  in  his  distress,  wrote  to  the  King 
King  of  his     explaining  the  difficulties  under  which  he  was  labouring, 

necessities.  r  ^  ^  o» 

and  requesting  some  relief.    Until  now  the  Eing's  bounty 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  the  pitiful  sum 
of  1,000  marks,  which  he  had  advanced  to  the  Cardinal 
out  of  aU  his  property.    "  According  to  your  pleasure," 
says  Wolsey,  "  I  have  come  into  my  diocess  unfurnished, 
to  my  extreme  heaviness,  of  everything  that   I  and 
my  poor  folks  should  he  entertained  with;  for  the 
1,000  marks  which  it  pleased  your  Highness  of  your 
ahundant  charity  to  advance  unto  me  beforehand  of 
'^  the  pension  assigned  to  me  out  of  the  bishopric  of 
"  Winchester,  toith  all  that  I  could  borrow  besides^  is 
already  gone  and  spent.     I  have  neither  com^  nor 
cattle,  nor  any  other  thing  to'  keep  household  with, 
nor  know  not  where   to   borrow  anything   in  these 
parts  towards  the  provision  of  the  same.     It  tMl  be 
Lamma%  (August)  or  I  can  receive  any  part  of  n^ 
rents  in  these  pa/rts  which  shall  be  the  least  to  d^ay 
such   expences   as  I  shall   sustain  in  the  meantime. 
My  houses    be,  by  the   oversight,  despoil,   and  evil 
^^  behaviour  of  such  as  I  did  trust,  in  such  ruin  and 
decay,  as  well  in  the  roofs  and  floors,  which  be  aimost 
ready  to  fall  down^  as  in  all  other  implements  of 
^'  household,  that  the  whole  or  a  great  party  of  the 
"  portion  assigned  unto  me  to  live  with  for  one  year 
*'  will  scantily  in  a  very  base  and  mean  fashion  repair 
"  and  make   the    same   meet   to    be   inhabited."     He 
adds  that  his  creditors  were  importunate,  and  could  not 
be  satisfied;  that  he  is  wrapt  in  misery  and  need  on 
every  side,  and  knows  not  where  to  obtain  relief.    Yet, 
with  the  firm  trust  he  ever  had  in  the  King,  he  cannot 
believe  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of 
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succour,   considering   how   entirely  he  has  obeyed  and   A.D.  1630. 
loved  the  King,  doing  unto  hinri  such  long  and  painful 
service  and  such  poor  pleasures  as  were  within  his  little 
power.^ 

This  pathetic  appeal  produced  no  eflEect.  Absorbed  ^thout 
in  his  own  pleasures,  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  in- 
durated by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  King  took 
no  notice  of  his  former  minister.  Every  method  was 
employed  by  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  friends  to  extinguish 
whatever  feelings  of  kindness  or  symptoms  of  relenting 
they  perceived  or  imagined  they  perceived  in  the  King. 
It  was  impossible,  after  twenty  years'  perpetual  service, 
that  the  old  habit  of  intimacy  should  not  occasionally 
regain  its  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Henry.  Even 
if  he  had  lost  all  his  former  affection  for  the  Cardinal, 
he  could  not  at  times  fail  to  contrast  the  superior 
aptitude  of  Wolsey,  his  long  experience  of  business,  his 
masterly  genius,  with  the  inexperience  and  inability  of 
those  who  succeeded  him.  The  relations  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  were  every  day  becoming  less 
satisfactory,  and  needed  more  able  heads  to  adjust 
them  than  such  as  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  possessed.  ^'My 
'*  Lord  Cardinal  is  communed  of,"  writes  one  of  his 
correspondents  to  Dr.  Bonner,  afterwards  the  notorious 
Bishop  of  London,  ''  and  among  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  especially.  They  are  afraid  they  shall  be 
compelled  of  necessity  to  recall  him."^  Against  such 
an  ignominious  result  Norfolk  and  his  party  were  re- 
solved to  venture  all  hazards.  They  had  not  been 
scrupulous  in  the  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to 
supplant  the  Cardinal;  they  were  less  scrupulous  still 
in[  the  means  they  employed  to  consummate  his  rain. 

1  The  passages  in  italics  have  been  afterwards  strnck  out.    p.  2849. 
>  p.  2878; 
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A.D.  1630.  At  the  end  of  the  hunting  season,  or  grease  time  as 
His  new  it  was  called,  the  Cardinal  removed  to  Scroby,  to  the 
mode  of  life,   g^^^   ^^^^^    ^f   ^j^^    inhabitants   of   SouthweU,   whose 

favor   he  had  completely  propitiated.     On  his    way  he 
passed  by  Welbeck,  thence  to  RnflEord,  sleeping  at  Blythe 
abbey,  and  reaching  Scroby   the   next   day,  where  he 
continued  until  Michaelmas.    Here  he  persevered,  accord- 
ing to  Cavendish,  in  the  same  unostentatious  mode  of 
life  which  he  had  observed  at  Southwell.    It   was  his 
custom  during  his  progress  to  enter  some  parish  church, 
hear  or  sing  mass,  or  cause  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preacli 
to  the  people.    That  done,  he  would  go  to  dinner  in  the 
same  imoslentatious  way  at  a  house  in  the  town,  and 
distribute  alms  and  food  to  the  poor.     These  notices, 
which  convey   so  favorable  an   impression   of  his  new 
mode  of  life,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  imagination 
of  his  biographer.    They  are  attested  by  one  who  cannot 
be  suspected  of  partiality.     In  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1536,  long  after  Wolsey's  death,  and  from  a  quarter  that 
was  not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  affection  to  his  memory, 
we  have  the  following  statement,  which  must  outweigh 
the  malicious   representations    of    historians  like    Hall, 
Poxe,  and  their  heedless  imitators.      '*  Who   was   less 
"  beloved  in  the  North,*'  says  the  author,  "than  my 
"  lord  Cardinal — Gtod   have   his    soul  I — ^before  he  was 
"  amongst    them?     Who  better  beloved  after  he  had 
**  been    there    awhile?    We^   hate  offcimes    whom  we 
"  have  good  cause  to  love.    It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how 
"  they  were  turned,  how  of  utter  enemies  they  became 
"  his   dear   friends.     He   gave   bishops    a   right    good 
example  how  they  might  win  men's  hearts.    There 
was  few  holy  days  but  he  would  ride  five  or  six  miles 
from  his  house,  now  to  this  parish  church,  now  to  that, 


^  That  is,  the  people  of  the  North,  who  were  then  in  rebellion. 
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"  and  there  cause  one  or  other  of  his  doctors  to  make    A.D.  1530. 

'^  a  sermon  unto  the  people.    He  sat  amongst  them,  and 

**  said  mass  hefore  all  the  parish — (unlike  the  bishops 

"  of  the  time) — ho  saw  why  churches  were  made.     He 

"  began  to  restore  them  to  their  right  and  proper  use. 

"  He  brought  his  dinner  with  him,  and  bade  divers  of 

"  the  parish  to  it.    He  inquired  whether  there  was  any 

"  debate  or  grudge  between  any  of    them.      If  there 

"  were,   after  dinner   he    sent  for   the    parties  to    the 

"  church,  and  made  them  all  one.     Men  say  well  that 

"  do  well.    God*s  laws  shall  never  be  so  set  by  as  they 

"  ought  before  they  be  well  known."^ 

When  the  Cardinal  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  plead  Subjected  to 
gmlty  to  the  Pr^munire,  and  surrender  all  his  posses-  ^^r^^or" 
sions  and  promotions  to  the  King,  he  had  evidently  ^JajlF^ 
been  lead  to  believe  that  he  would  be  relieved  from  all 
further  molestation.  In  that  respect  he  was  greatly 
deceived.  From  his  fall  to  his  death,  scarcely  a  week 
was  suflfered  to  pass  in  which  he  was  not  subjected  to 
some  kind  of  alarm  or  interruption.  The  courtiers  about 
the  King  were  unwilling  to  allow  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  escape  them  of  enriching  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Church.  There  had  been  no  such 
instance  within  the  memory  of  naan  of  a  prelate  being 
attainted  for  high  treason,  whose  property  offered  so  great 
a  temptation  to  the  needy  and  the  covetous.  His  wealth 
was  the  envy  of  all  men.  His  houses,  his  furniture, 
the  magnificence  of  his  plate,  exceeded  by  far  those  of 
any  subject,  and  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those 
of  royalty;  for  his  taste  was  magnificent,  and  in  the 
arts  of  building  and  decoration  he  surpassed  all  his  con- 

1  Quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  Singer's  edition,  p.  718,  from  the  rare 
pamphlet  called  "  A  Remedy  for  Sedition,"  issued  from  the  oflBce  of  the 
King's  printer  in  1536,  consequently  many  years  before  Cavendish's  Memoir 
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A.D.  1530.   temporaries.     Greenwich  and  Windsor  showed  as  nothing 
beside  the  glories  of   Hampton  Court  and  York  House. 
Contemporary  evidence,  which  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the 
royal    palaces,  is   lavish  in  its  praise  of    the   spendour 
and  beauty  of  the  Cardinal's  two  great  residences ;  and 
even    his  smaller  houses    at  the  More  and  at   Titten- 
hanger  were  objects    of    Henry's   cupidity.      Magdalen 
tower  in  Oxford  confirms  the  verdict  of  Wolsey's    own 
age ;  and  if  Christ  Church  falls  short  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  design   which  he  intended  for   it,  that 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  work  was  marred,  crippled, 
and  disfigured  by  the  avarice  of  the  King  and  the  flattery 
of  those  to  whom  Henry  lent  a  willing  ear.      Besides 
the  archbishopric  of  York,    he  held    Winchester    and 
St.   Alban's;    though    from  Winchester,   for   which  he 
had  given  up  Durham,  he  had  at  his  fall  received  no 
emoluments  except  the  1000  marks  already  mentioned, 
while  his  revenues  from  St.  Alban's  were  inconsiderable. 
Much  of  his  wealth  had  been  expended  in  providing  for 
his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,   in  purchasing 
for  their  endowments  houses   and  estates  of  the  minor 
monasteries,   and   in  the  liberal  provision  set  apart  for 
both  of  these  foundations.     He  was,   in  fact,  reputed  to 
be  much  richer  than  he  was ;  for  the  purchase  of  this 
monastic    property,    the    legal    expenses   incidental   to 
such  purchases,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil 
courts,  and   the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  religions 
inmates  whose  houses  were  suppressed,  and  of  satisfying 
all  claimants,    had    exhausted   the  greater  part  of  his 
revenue.       The  exaggerated  notion  of   his  wealth  was 
more  perilous  to  him  than  its  reality;   for  it   not  only 
brought    together    an    importunate    horde    of    hungry 
claimants,  but  those  who  sought  to  benefit  by  his  fall 
could  never  be  satisfied.    They  persuaded  themselves,  and 
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they  persuaded  the  King,  that  the  Cardinal  must  have    A.D.  1530. 

concealed  his  wealth ;  that  he  had  hoarded  his  treasures, 

and  they  had  only  to  search  diligently  enough,  and  worry 

him  enough,  to  have  their  search  rewarded.     So  in  this 

spirit  they  ceased  not  to  torment  and  alarm  him  in  his 

distant  exile ;  and  in  this  spirit  the  King  turned  a  deaf 

and  obdurate  ear  to  all  his  supplications  for  relief. 

Talking  the  matter  over  on  one  occasion  with  Caven-  Why  he 
dish,    who  had  remarked  to  him  that  people  wondered  guUty  to  the 
how  one  of   "  so  exceUent  a  wit  and  high  discretion ''  1^°^""^^^. 
would  so  simply  confess  himself  guilty  in  the  Praemunire, 
when  he  might  well  have  stood  the   trial,  Wolsey  ex- 
plained his  motives.      He  told  his  querist,  that,  finding 
his  enemies  had  induced  the  King  to  make  the  cause 
his  own,  and  by  occasion  thereof  to  seize  his  property, 
he  was  persuaded  that,  sooner  than  restore  it,  the  Bang 
would  procure  his  "utter  undoing  and  destruction,'*  or 
at  least  condemn  him  to  perpetual   imprisonment;  and 
rather  than  be  exposed  to  this  fate,  he  deemed  it  better 
to    confess    and    throw  himself    on  the  King's  mercy, 
**  living  at  large  like  a  poor    vicar,"  than  languishing 
in  prison  with  all  his  goods  and  honors.     "  And  in  my 

*  submission,"  he  added,  "  the  King,  I  doubt  not,  had  a 

*  great  remorse  of  conscience,  wherein  he  would  rather 

*  pity  me  than  malign  me.    And  also  there  was  a  con- 

*  tinual  serpentine  enemy  about  the  King,  that  would, 

*  I  am  well  assured,   if  I  had  been  found  stiflF-necked, 

*  have    called   continually    upon  the  King   in    his  ear 

*  (I  mean  the  night  crow^)   with  such    a  vehemency 

*  that  I  should,  with  the  help  of  her  assistance,  have 

*  obtained     sooner    the    King's    indignation     than    his 
'  lawful  favour."    Therefore,  he  said,  he  preferred  the 

^  Anne  Boleyn,  or  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Both  hod  dark 
complexions. 

O  O  2 
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A.D.  1530,  chance  of  being  restored  to  the  King's  good  opinion— 
a  hope  he  never  entirely  abandoned  until  the  last  scene 
.  of  his  life — than  retain  his  possessions  without  it ;  quia 
indignatio  principia  mors  esty — a  truth  of  which  he 
himself  was  shortly  after  destined  to  be  a  naost  con- 
spicuous example. 
Subjected  to       Although  a  free  pardon  had  been  granted  him,  and 

a  new  pro- 
cess, he  had  been  secured  in  the  possession  of   his    diocese 

of   York   on  condition    of    surrendering    all    his    other 
spiritual   promotions,  he  was  not    left  in    undisturbed 
enjoyment    of    his  solitary  dignity.      According   to   the 
clumsy  technicalities  of  the  law,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary   to    take    out    a    process    against    him,    and    con- 
sequently  commissions  were    issued    to    the    sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  to  find  "certain  offices,"   as  it  was   called; 
in  other  words,   to  make  inquisitions  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the   sec  of  York.     Though  he  had  been  for 
many  years  Lord  Chancellor,  and  had  introduced  many 
important  reforms  into  the  practice  and  proceedings  of 
Chancery,  either  he  was  so  much  alarmed,  or  so  little 
acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the  law,  that  he  wrote 
to  the  Chief  Baron,^  expressing  his  fears  of  the  result. 
Sir   Richard  Lyster   assured    him    that   it  was    a  mere 
hrutum  fulmen,  and  might  have  been   dispensed  with, 
adding    that    though    the    writ    might    "  import    hard 
"  words,"  it  was  no  more  than  a  common  writ  for  the 
King ;  and  he  advised  the   Cardinal  to  think  no  more 
about  it.      Wolsey,  however,  did   not  recover  his  com- 
posure on  this  assm^ance;   for  though  the  bite  of  the 
law  is  worse  than  its  bark — and  both  are  bad  enough 
— he  knew  too  well  how  the  judges  of  that  time  were 
slavishly    dependent    on    the  Crown,    and    how  readily 
at  its   bidding  harmless  words  might  be  converted  iato 

^  Richard  Lyster,  25th  June  :  p.  2910. 
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deadly  weapons.  It  was  the  curse  of  the  age  that  A.D.  1530. 
antiquated  statutes  and  sleeping  enactments  might  be 
suddenly  roused  up  into  bristling  activity;  especially 
whenever  the  judges  thought  that  the  interests  of  the 
Crown  were  concerned  in  their  verdict.  His  own  im- 
peachment in  the  Prsemunire,  and  that  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy, — hundreds  of  whom  had  never  purchased 
or  dreamt  of  purchasing  bulls  from  Rome, —  was  a 
flagrant    instance  of   judicial    iniquity.     A   letter   from  Cromweirs 

advice  and 

Cromwell  two  months  after  shows  how  deep  and  last-  consolation, 
rag  was  the  Cardinal's  anxiety.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  Cardinal,  dated  from  Southwell,  the  10th  of 
August,  he  refers  to  Wolsey*s  apprehension  of  these 
proceedings,  "  the  finding  whereof,  as  I  perceive,  ye 
"  do  suppose  should  be  much  to  your  dishonor  and 
"  detriment."  He  assures  Wolsey  that  though  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  his  conviction  in  the  Prae- 
munire is  touched  upon,  his  pardon  and  restitution 
are  nowise  aflFected.  **  Wherefore  it  may  please  your 
"  Grace  to  quiet  yourself,  and  to  take  the  finding  of 
"  these  oflSces  patiently;  and  upon  return  of  the  same, 
"  there  shall  be  such  order  taken,  that  your  Grace 
"  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  the  receiving  of  your 
"  revenues,  or  otherwise  be  molested  in  any  manner 
"  case  for  any  new  suit."  Then,  after  comforting  the 
Cardinal  with  better  news  of  his  colleges,  he  proceeds 
to  tell  him  how  much  is  bound  to  God,  who  has 
suffered  him  so  to  behave  in  his  diocese  that  he  has 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  people  there,  "  the  report 
"  whereof  in  the  Court,  and  elsewhere  in  these  parts 
"  (London),  is  and  has  been  to  the  acquiring  and 
"  augmenting  the  good  opinions  of  many  persons 
"  towards  your  Grace  .  .  .  And,  notwithstanding  your 
"  good,  virtuous,  and  charitable  demeaning  and   using 
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A.D.  1530.  '^  yourself  in  those  parts,  is  not   by  yonr  enemies  in- 
"  terpreted    after  the  best    fashion,  yet  always   follow 
"  and  persevere   ye   attemperately   in   such    things  as, 
^^  your  worldly  affections  set  apart,  shaU  seem,   to  stand 
"  best  with  the  pleasure  of  God  and  th,e  King."    He 
then    cautions  him   against    the   report  that    he    kept 
too    great    a   house    and  retinue,   and  was    contiauaUy 
building :    "  therefore,   as    oftentimes    I    have     done,    I 
most  heartily   beseech    your    Grace   to    have    respect 
to  everything,   and,  considering  the  time,  to   refram 
*<  yourself    for   a   season   from    all    manner    hiiildings, 
"  more  than  mere  necessity  requireth,  which,   I   assure 
^^  your  Grace,  shall    cease    and    put  to  silence    some 
^'  persons  that  much  speaketh  of  the  same."^ 


1  In  a  letter  addressed,  Aug.  4th,  by  Thomas  Runcorn  to  WoUej,  who 
had  been  sent  to  London  by  the  Cardinal,  we  learn  the  real  state  of  the 
case.     *^  I  have  spoken/'   he  says,  '^  to  Master  Secretary    (Gardiner), 
^'  and  given  him  thanks  for  his  faithful  love  to  you  •  .  .  beseeching  him 
^*  to  persevere  in  his  goodness,  and  declaring  that,  whatsoever  was  thought 
''  or  spoken   by  other  men,  your  Grace  spedally  intsted  in  him'  above 
<<  all  men,    I  told  him  the  great  necessity  your  Grace  was  in,  and  b^ged 
'^  him   to  solicit  the  King,  out  of  respect  to  the  service  your  Giaco 
'^  had  done  him,  that  he  would,  out  of  consideration  for  your  former  and 
'<  present  estate,  look  upon  you  with  charity,  and  relieve  yon   from  this 
^  miserable  poverty.    I  showed  him  that  the  1,000  marks  had  for  yonr 
"  journey   to  the  North  were  spent  in   paying  your  debts  previous  to 
"  leaving  London,  and  you  had  not  more  than  100/.,  so  that  yon  haTe 
**  been  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  support  of  yourself  and  your  household ; 
^<  that  as  for  the   magnificeut  buildings  you  were  accused  of  makings 
"  they  are  nothing  but  the  stopping  of  holes  where  it  rained    in  from 
"  the  windows,  doors,  &c.,  and  had  been  paid  by  your  receiver  at  i^'outh- 
"  well  out  of  his  own  money.*   Nor  I  forgot  not  to  remember  how  that 
"  he,  and  only  he,  was  privy  here,  and  with  what  tnist  you  committed 
"  yourself   and  all  you  had  to  the  King.     I  moved  him  touching  yow 
"  colleges,  showing  how   much   they   stuck   in  your  thoughts   ...  He 
"  answered  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  accomplish  whatever  should 
''  be  most  to  your  interest  and  pleasure,  but  he  had  no  such  favor  witb 
<'  the  King  that  he  might  come  to  his  speech  at  all  times."    p.  2946. 
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These  remarks  are  followed  by  a  passage  which  might  A.D.  i530. 
have  furnished  Shakspeare  with  more  than  one  sugges- 
tion  in  the  remarkable  dialogue  put  by  the  poet  into 
the  mouths  of  the  great  Cardinal  and  his  scarcely  less 
great  servant;  only  that  in  history  the  speakers  are 
changed,  and  instead  of  the  master  and  ecclesiastic 
preaching  contentment  and  resignation  to  the  inferior 
and  the  layman,  the  parts  are  reversed.  Yet  are  they 
not  less  significant  of  human  character.  For  though 
men  in  misfortune  are  apt  to  sermonize,  rising  and  pros- 
perous men  have  a  much  greater  faculty  and  aptitude 
for  warning  others  from  the  paths  of  ambition.  No 
morality  is  so  cheap  or  so  easy  as  where  the  moralist 
believes  he  has  no  need  of  his  own  prescription. 
None,  therefore,  is  more  freely  offered,  as  it  was  on  this 
occasion.  "  I  do  reckon  your  Grace,"  says  OromweU, 
"  right  happy  that  ye  be  now  at  liberty  to  serve  God, 
"  and  to  learn  to  experiment  how  ye  shall  banish  and 
"  exile  the  vain  desires  of  this  unstable  world,  which 
"  undoubtedly  doth  nothing  else  but  allure  every  per- 
"  son  therein,  and  specially  such  as  our  Lord  hath 
"  most  endowed  with  his  gifts,  to  desire  the  affections 
"  of  their  mind  to  be  satisfied;  in  studying  and  seek- 
"  ing  whereof,  besides  the  great  travails  and  afflictions 
"  that  men  suffer  daily,  most  persons  ben  driven  to 
"  extreme  repentance,  and  searching  for  pleasure  and 
"  felicity  find  nothing  but  trouble,  sorrow,  anxiety, 
"  and  adversity.  Wherefore,  in  mine  opinion,  your 
^'  Grace  being  as  ye  are,  I  suppose  ye  would  not  be  as 
**  ye  were  to  win  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  ever  ye 
"  were  possessed  of."^ 

The  troubles  apprehended  by  Wolsey  on  this  occasion  His  colleges 
were  not  realised.    The  process  had  probably  no  other  ^^^^* 

1  18  August,  State  Papers,  i.  365, 
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A.D.  1530.  object  than  to  secure  the  King's  legal  rights,  and  thoie 
of  his  favorites,  to  whom  leases  and  pensions  M 
been  granted  out  of  Wolsey's  possessions.  And  thoD^ 
their  validity  might  be  questioned,  and  such  grants  at 
least,  strictly  speaking,  lasted  only  for  Wolsey's  life,  ani  j 
ought  not  to  have  prejudiced  his  successors,  the  inter- 
preters and  dispensers  of  the  law  found  a  method  of 
evading  the  law.  So  far  the  interests  of  others  made 
it  necessary  that  Wolsey's  rights  to  the  spiritual  promo- 
tions he  now  held,  or  had  held  when  these  grants  were 
made,  should  not  be  questioned.  But  whilst  the  exercise 
of  his  legatine  authority  was  regarded  as  no  bar  to 
any  of  his  actions  when  the  interests  of  the  King  and 
his  courtiers  were  involved,  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  rery 
different  with  his  colleges.  Ipswich  was  totally  sup- 
pressed; its  lands  and  revenues  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  Christ  Church,  after  narrowly  escaping  the  hands 
of  the  spoiler,  emerged  from  the  fire  grievously  shorn 
of  its  original  proportions,  and  deprived  of  a  great  part 
of  its  endowments.  Ipswich  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
Its  estates  were  sequestrated  by  the  King's  command, 
and  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  rent.  Tlie  income  of  the 
college  was  reduced  at  a  blow  to  300/.  a  year.  Three 
months  after.  Capon,  the  provost,  writes  to  Wolsey  that 
he  and  the  subdean  had  repaired  to  London,  and  retained 
the  ablest  counsel  they  could  find ;  but  they  were  all 
of  opinion  that  as  the  lands  of  the  college  had  been 
granted  to  Wolsey  and  his  heirs  for  ever  in  fee  simple, 
when  he  was  still  under  the  prtBrnvmre^  they  had  re- 
verted to  the  King.^  The  King's  Council,  he  adds, 
"  have  made  books  to  find  ofl&ces  upon  all  the  premises 
(i.^.,  have  made    inquisitions  on  the  lands  previous 


1  1 1  April,  Capon  to  Wolsey,  p.  2845. 
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to  seizing  them),  and  we  have  no  remedy  except  to  A.D.  1530. 

petition  the  King,  which  we  have  done,  but  with  ipswich' 
"  little  comfort  ....  I  cannot  but  perceive  the  King  ^"PP^"®®^®  ' 
"  intends  to  take  all  the  rents  to  his  own  use."  ^  Eleven 
days  after  he  writes  again  that  the  King  had  resolved 
to  dissolve  the  college,  and  seize  it  to  his  own  use 
before  Michaelmas  next.  Dr.  Stevens  (Gardiner)  has 
spoken  in  its  behalf,  but  the  King  will  not  hear  him. 
The  Commissioners  have  made  an  inventory  of  the 
books,  plate,  and  ornaments.*  This  ruthless  determina- 
tion was  carried  out :  the  college  was  swept  away,  and 
thus  one  of  the  noblest  foundations  for  education,  so 
much  needed  for  the  Eastern  counties,  was  brought  to 
desolation  by  the  avarice  of  the  King  and  the  greed  of 
his  favorites.^ 

His  college  at  Oxford  was  less  harshly  treated.  On  Christ . 
the  29th  of  April  Dr.  Tresham,  at  Wolsey's  desire,  had 
an  interview  with  the  King,  beseeching  him  to  be 
gracious  to  the  college,  because  it  was  begun  by  him- 
self as  the  chief  benefactor,  and  the  foundation  was 
greatly  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  realm. 
The  King  said,  in  reply  to  the  petition,  that  none  of 
the  lands  were  assured  to  the  college  except  by  his 
sufferance.  When  one  of  the  deputation  alleged  that 
they  were  his  faithful  subjects,  he  complained  that 
several  members  of  it  had  opposed  his  matter  at  Oxford. 
A  few  only,  he  said,  had  taken  his  part ;  alluding  to 
the  opposition  made  to  the  propositions    submitted  to 

1  9  July,  p.  2928.  *  p.  2936. 

3  Henry  provided  for  the  college  at  Windsor  out  of  the  estates  of 
Wolsey's  colleges.  Among  the  grantees  of  Wolsey's  es  totes  are  the  names 
of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  Wm.  Fitzwilliam,  Sir  Rich.  Page,  of  the 
King's  chamber,  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Sir  Anth.  Ughtretl,  Sir  Edw, 
Seymour,  John  Pen,  George  Colt,  Thomas  Bai*ct,  Thos.  Pemberton,  and 
others.     See  p.  2933. 
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A.D.  1530.  the  university  for  the  King's  divorce.^  Already  part  of 
the  chapel  furniture  had  been  given  a^ray;  for,  on  a 
request  being  made  to  Henry  by  Tresliam  for  *' white 
copes'*  for  the  high  days  of  Our  Lady,  the  King  told 
him  they  had  all  been  disposed  of,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  left.* 

As  he  had  determined  to  find  offices  on    tlie  coU^e 
site   and  its  lands,^   some  attempt  was  made    hy  the 

^  A  curious  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Oxford  on  this  occasion,  bj  an 

eye-witness,  will  be  found  in  a  poem  just  published  for   the  Iloxbaivhe 

Club,  entitled  Grisild  the  Second,  p.  75.    It  appears  that  X/ongland  bishop 

of  Lincoln  was  the  chief  commissioner  on  the  King's  side  ;  but,  as  the 

writer  asserts, — 

"  There  was  used  no  indifferency. 
Such  as  by  learning  made  against  the  King, 
They  were  redargued  most  cruelly, 
Threatened  also  to  forgo  their  living. 
On  th'other  side  all  thereto  inclining. 
They  had  high  cheering,  with  meed  other  way  ; 
Falsehood  triumphing,  Truth  quaking  for  fray."— p.  76, 

Thc  students  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  so  highly  incensed  at 

these  proceedings  that  at  Lincoln  College,  where  the  Bishop  lodged,  thej 

fastened  the  gates  with  ropes,  and  painted  a  gallows  upon  them.     Another 

active  agent  in  the  King's  cause,  Fra  Nicholas,  a  member  of  Wolsey's 

College,  and  often  mentioned  in  these  papers  as  a  vehement  partizan  on 

the  King's  side,  met  with  no  less  animosity,  being  mobbed  by  the  women 

of  Oxford : 

<*  Alas  !  said  some,  that  we  might  this  knave  dress 

For  his  unthankful  daily  business 

Against  our  dear  Queen,  good  Grysillidis ; 

He  should  evil  to  cheeave  (achieve),  he  should  not  sure  miss." 

Whereupon  they  flung  a  lump  of  "  Osmundys  "  at  him ;  and  for  this 
act  thirty  of  them  were  thrown  into  Bocardo. 

a  Tresham  to  Wolsey,  12  May  :  p.  2864. 

3  What  this  meant  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mission :  "  Whereas  the  most  reverend  father  in  God,  Thomas  lord  car- 
'^  dinal,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  term  of  St.  Michaelmas  last  past,  was 
"  before  us  in  our  Bench  justly  and  lawfully  committed,  condemned,  and 
"  attainted  of  and  for  certain  great  causes  and  offences  by  him  committed 
*'  and  done  against  us,  our  regality  and  laws :  Wherefore  he  hath  for- 
"  feited  unto  us  all  his  castles,  houses,  lordships,  &c.,  whereof  be, 
"  or  any  others  to  bis  use,  was  seized  or  possessed with  all  the 
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authorities  to  anticipate  the  evil.  Active  searches  were  A.D.  1530. 
prosecuted  into  the  college  muniments,  both  at  Oxford 
and  in  London,  but  the  result  was  not  more  favorable 
than  before.  All  the  grants  were  found  to  be  void  in 
law;  and  the  judges  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion, 
that  as  Wolsey  had  used  his  legatine  authority  and  in- 
fringed the  statute  of  Provisors  before  his  donations  were 
made  to  the  college,  all  such  donations  were  void,  and 
were  now  at  the  King's  pleasure.  "As  the  King  was 
"  at  Windsor,"  writes  John  Higden,  the  dean  of  Christ- 
church,  "I,  the  Dean,  and  Robert  Carter,  spake  with 
my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  who  at  first  called  us  into  his 
privy  chamber,  and  declared  we  should  have  no  more 
lands  than  such  as  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Frides- 
"  wide."  The  college  was  to  be  dissolved,  the  buildings 
to  be  taken  down  and  reduced  to  an  extent  conformable 
with  the  lands  of  the  priory.  But  after  they  had 
shown  the  Duke  that  a  loss  of  revenue  would  accrue 
to  the  King  if  the  college  were  dissolved,  he  mused 
awhile,  and  then  went  straight  to  the  King.  Li  the 
meantime  they  were  advised  by  Norris  to  attend  at  the 
King's  closet,  and  speak  with  his  Majesty  as  he  went 
to  mass.  Whilst  they  were  waiting,  Gardiner  came 
in,  and  promised  faithfully  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
second  their  petition.  "As  soon  as  the  King  entered,  I, 
"  the  Dean,  delivered  him  the  college  letters,  which 
"  he  graciously  accepted;    and  calling  me.  Carter  and 
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<'  profits  and  revenues  of  the  same  :  And  forasmuch  as  it  is  come  to  our 
"  knowledge  that  the  said  Cardinal  hath  not  only  enfeoffed  the  dean  and 
"  canons  of  a  college  by  him  lately  erected  within  our  university  of 
"  Oxford  ....  and  because  that  by  order  of  our  laws  offices  must  be 
"  found  for  us,  comprising  the  certainty  of  the  said  lands;  we,  intending 
"  the  effect  of  our  said  laws  in  that  behalf  to  be  enforced,  have  authorised 
"  you,  by  our  Commission  under  our  Great  Seal,  to  enquire  of  the  same," 
&a    Howard's  letters,  p.  157. 
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A^D.  1530.    "  Tresham,  apart,  said,  submissa  voce^  *  I  understand  that 

*  ye  are  come  unto  us,  as  suitors  for  your  college,  and 

*  have  brought  with  you  a  letter  of  attorney   to  com- 

*  mune  with  our  Council,  and  to  take  some  good  way 

*  for  the  behoof  of  your  house.     Surely  we  propose  to 
*have  an  honorable    college  there,  but  not    so   great 

*  and    of    such    magnificence   as    my   Lord     Cardinal 

*  intended  to  have,  for  it  is  not  thought  meet  for  the 
'*  '  common  weal  of   our  realm ;    yet   will   we    have  a 

*  college  honorably  to  maintain  the  service  of  Gfod  and 

*  literature.     And  as  touching  conmiunicatioii    to    be 
"  *held  with  our  Council,  there  are  few  of  our   learned 

*  counsel    present    at    this    time.     We   wfll    that    ye 

*  continue  as  ye  have  done.     Until  Michaelmas  next 

*  coming,  receive  your  rents,  and  then  repair  to  us.  * 
"As  the  King  went  he  called  my  Lords  of  Norfolk 

"  and  Wiltshire.      These  two  are  now  favorable  to  the 

"  college ;  for  Norfolk  came  afterwards,  and  said  to  us : 

'Sirs,    albeit    I  have   spoken   hardly  to    you    at    the 

*  beginning,  yet  will  I  be  a  helper  in  your  matter, 

*  for  the  King  is  very  gracious  Lord  unto  you,   and 
'  purposes  that  ye  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  lands 

*  than  I  spake  of.      Move  not  the  King  contrary  to 
"  '  his  pleasure  in  no  case,  for  he  is  minded  to  be  very 

*  beneficial    unto    you ;   and  as   for  the  commissions, 

*  labour  not  to  stay  them,  nor  care  not  for  them.' "  ^ 
The  great  object  of  the  Dean  and  his  followers  was, 

if  possible,  to  stay  the  commission,  and  obtain  a  super- 
sedeas for  the  college  lands  in  general.  They  had 
already  managed,  by  the  help  of  Gardiner,  to  have  the 
site  and  circuit  of  the  college  exempt  from  all  inter- 
ference by  the  commissioners.  To  obtain  more  thau 
this  was  by  no  means  easy.     On  the  6th  October  they 

^  Higden  to  Wolsey,  22  August :  p.  2963. 
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had  an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  Chan-   A.D.  1530. 

cellor,  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  and  delivered  to  him 

"Wolsey's  letters.     "He  entertained  us  very  gently,"  says 

Tresham  to  Wolsey,  "hut  a  supersedeas  we  could  not 

"  ohtain,  for  he  said  the  King's  Council  had  sent  him 

**  word  to  the  contrary/'     For  some  reason,  not  clearly 

explained,   the   swpersedeas  ohtained    by  Gardiner    was 

either  revoked,  or  was  not  sufficient.     "I  fear,"   says 

the  writer,  "that  no  sfwpersedeas  will  he  granted,   and 

**  the  college  wiU  he  taken  from  your  Grace,  to  its  no 

"  little  hindrance.     As   touching  the  land  and  appro- 

"  priation,  they  will  escheat  to  the  King.      I  exhort 

"  your  Grace  to  patience."^ 

On  More's  advice  they  resolved  to  make  suit  to  the 
King,  who  was  then  at  Hampton  Court,  and  on  the 
10th  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
told  them  that  the  King  had  granted  no  supersedeas^ 
and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  (Sir  Thomas  Boleyn),  who 
had  at  first  affirmed  it,  afterwards  denied  it  in  Norfolk's 
presence.  On  the  11th  their  suit  was  more  successful. 
I  have  got  a  supersedeas  sealed  in  the  Chancery, 
and  allowed  by  the  King's  coimcil,"  writes  Tresham 
on  the  11th  of  October.  "The  chancellor  (More)  is 
very  good  in  this  matter ;  he  entertained  me  very 
lovingly,    and  showed  me  that  Master  Stevens  (Gar- 

"  diner)  is  especially  good  to  the  college I  hope 

"  to  obtain  Mr.  Baynton*  by  the  promise  of  a  fee,  and 
"  so  consequently  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  for  that  is  the 
"  chief  way,  after  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Butts,  the  which, 
"  with  Mr.  Chambrc,  most  humbly  recommend  them 
"  to  your  Grace,  and  say  that  they  will  do  what  they 
"  may  (can) My  Lord  Chancellor  fears  that  the 

1  Tresham  to  Wolsey,  7  October  :  p.  3004. 

2  A  friend  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
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A.D.  1530.    "  King  will    in   conclusion   have    your  Grace's     college 

for  all  the  supersedeas,  but  he  added  that  Mr.  Secre- 
tary (Gardiner)  was  active  for  its  continuaiLce,  and 
he  thought  the  King  could  not  make  it  less  than 
you  intended.  I  trust,"  he  adds,  "  it  shall  continue 
as  we  shall  now  be  impartially  heard  by  the  Chief 
"  Justice."  1 
Wol^y  rjv^^Q  destruction  of  his  colleges  was  regarded  by  Wolsey 

troubled.        with    inexpressible    anguish    and    dismay.       They    had 

formed  for  years  the  darling  project  of  his  life.      The 
old    feeling    of   founder   and    benefactor — ^scomed    and 
ridiculed  by  hebdomadal  philosophers  in  these    days — 
had  not  yet  died  out  in  an  age  when  munificence  was 
stUl  regarded  as  a  virtue.    Amidst  the  transitory  glory 
and  demoralizing    occupations    of    this    life,    men    still 
craved    for    a    permanent    resting-place,    where     their 
memories   should  be  associated  with  the  pure    and  un- 
corrupted    affections    of  the  young,    and    thoughts    of 
themselves    should    rise    to    Heaven    in    prayers    and 
orisons  uttered  by  lips  as  yet  untarnished  by  the  world. 
Perhaps    in    the    old    Church,  a  sense  of    a    common 
Christendom,  a  communion  in  which    the    living    and 
the  dead  alike   formed    one  society,  did  something  to 
mairitain  sentiments   of  this  kind,  which  grew   weaker 

when  men  ceased  to  care  for  any  but  their  own  in- 

« 

dividual  faith  and  salvation,  and  a  live  dog  was  more 
highly  valued  than  a  dead  lion.  But,  whatever  it  was, 
these  colleges,  with  which  his  name  should  for  ever  be 
associated  when  his  other  deeds  were  pardoned  or  for- 
gotten, were  the  cherished  objects  of  Wolsey's  thoughts. 
For  them  he  had  incurred  vast  expense  and  ceaseless 
trouble  in  England  and  in  Rome.    The  bulls  required 
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before  any  monastio  house  could  be  suppressed  and  con-    A.D.  1530, 
verted  to  secular  uses  were  numerous  and  costly,  whilst 
the  cumbrous  legal  proceedings  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  property,  the  cancelling  and  renewal  of  leases,  were 
enormous.    The  legal  procedure  of  two  courts,  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  with  their  minute  and  endless  techni- 
calities, would  have  dismayed  one  of  less  courage  and 
determination  than  Wolsey.      But  now  all  the    hopes 
and  labours  of  many  years   were    to  be  given  to  the 
winds — ^for  a  hard  construction  of  the  law — ^for  a  mere 
flaw,  which  no   lawyer    of    the   time,    however  astute, 
could    possibly    have  foreseen.       One  single  expression 
in  the  transfer  of    these  collegiate  estates  might  have 
saved  them, — would  save  them  even  now,  if  the  King, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  error,  and  insisting 
upon  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  had  been  willing  to 
accept    a   moral  and  equitable  construction.      But  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  him,  and   he  hardened 
himseU  against  all  sentiments  of  generosity.     The  easy 
acquisition  of  Wolsey's  houses,  manors,  property,  plate, 
and  furniture,   instead  of  satisfying,   excited  still  more 
the  cupidity  of  lus  master.      The  old  failing,  of  which 
indications  were  visible  in  earlier  times,  now  began  to 
display  itself  in  a  more  unmistakeable  manner.      The 
exactions  from  the  clergy,  the  seizure  of  Church  pro- 
perty,   the    suppression    of    religious    foundations,    are 
traceable  to  that  spirit  of  greed,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.     The  example  thus  set  by  the  King 
was  followed,  as  it  was  reconmiended  by  the  nobility. 
Schemes  of  Church  spoliation,  after  the  faU  of  Wolsey, 
are  among  the  most  frequent  and    the    most    popular 
devices  of  the  age. 

By  Wolsey  himself  the  loss  of  power,  the  forfeiture 
of  his  estates,  and  even  his  exile  to  York,  were  regarded 
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A.D.  1530.    with  indifference,  compared  with  the  ruin  of  his  collies. 

For  recovery  of  the  former  he  made  little  or  no  effort; 
for  the  preservation  of  his  colleges  he  hestirred  himself 
with  ceaseless  and  untiring  energy,  employing  all  the 
little  influence  he  still  possessed,   or  believed   he  pos- 
sessed,  with  men  in  power,  to  rescue  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler.     When  the  news  of  the   King's 
intention  to  insist  on  their  forfeiture  reached   the  mi- 
fortunatc   prelate,   he  wrote  to   Cromwell : — "  I  am  in 
such  indisposition  of  body  and  mind  by  the  reason 
of  such  great  heaviness  as  I  am  in,  being  put  from 
my  sleep    and    meat    for   such    advertisements  as  I 
*'  have  had  from  you  of  the  dissolution  of  my  colleges; 
with  the  small  comfort  and  appearance  that  I  hare 
to  be  relieved  by  the  King's  highness  in   this  mine 
"  extreme  need,  nMiketh  me  that  I  cannot  write  unto 
"  you,  for  weeping  and  sorrow.     Wherefore,  these  shall 
be  not    only  to   give    unto    you    my  most    effectual 
thanks  for  such  great  pains  as  ye  have  taken  in  all 
"  my  causes    ....   but  also  to  recommend  my  poor 
estate  and  colleges  to  your  and  other  good  friends' 
help  and    relief,    beseeching    God  to  inspire  in  the 
*«  King's  heart  more  pity  and  compassion."* 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  informs  Cromwell  how 
greatly  desirous  he  is  to  understand  how  affairs  proceed 
concerning  his  colleges.  "Surely,'*  he  adds,  "if  you 
"  knew  what  heaviness  of  mind  I  am  in  presently,  and 
"  that  the  same  daily  more  and  more  do  increase,  I 
"  have  no  doubt  yoiu*  gentle  heart  would  have  com- 
"  passion  thereof."  Even  when  his  mind  was  more  set 
at  rest  by  the  assurance  that  the  lands  belonging  to 
his  see  were  not  to  be  seized,  he  could  not  help  com- 
plaining to  the  same  faithful  adviser :  "  Such  bruits  and 

^  p.  2936.    See  also  his  letter  to  Gardiner,  p.  2938. 
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**  opinions  have  sprungen  thereof  in  these  parts  that  I  A.D.  1530. 

"  am  weary  of  hearing  them.     There  is  nothing  here 

*'  but  lamentation  and  mourning,  not  knowing  certainly 
what  will  follow.  I  pray  God  that  I  may  be  once  in 
repose,  and  regard  may  be  had  to  my  poor  estate  and 

"  old  service.**    He  begs  Cromwell  "  to  use  his  dexterity 

"  to  bring  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  reason."^ 
As   all  hope  of    preserving    his   new   foundation    at  Employs  all 

his  energies 

Ipswich  had  failed,  his  utmost  eflForts  were  now  directed  to  save  his 
to  the  preservation  of  his  college  at  Oxford,  It  is  Oxford, 
mournful  to  think  that  such  ceaseless  importunities 
should  have  been  needed ;  that  Henry,  who  professed  to 
be  an  admirer  and  patron  of  learning,  should  have 
required  such  repeated  solicitations  before  he  could  be 
induced  to  forego  any  portion  of  the  endowments,  and 
comply  with  so  reasonable  a  request.  It  is  true  that 
the  Crown  lawyers,  with  that  servility  which,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  distinguished  or  rather  degraded 
the  Bench  during  this  reign,  had  advised  the  King 
that  all  the  lands  and  livings  appropriated  to  the 
college  had  reverted  to  the  Crown  by  the  Cardinal's 
attainder;  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  if  Wolsey 
had  anticipated  treatment  so  severe,  and  such  utter  for- 
getfulness  of  his  past  services,  he  would  have  so  easily 
admitted  his  guilt,  and  made  no  effort  to  defend  him- 
seK.  Certainly  no  sovereign  of  any  generosity,  who 
had  employed  and  trusted  such  a  minister  as  Wolsey, 
and  had  approved  aU  his  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
would  have  availed  himseK  of  an  error  for  which  the 
King  was  no  less  responsible  than  his  minister.  Though 
Henry  had  taken  little  active  part  in  the  foundation  of 
these  colleges,  he  had  more  than  once  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  their  erection.    Now,  however,  when  the 

1  p.  2949. 
^'  P  P 
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A.D.  1530.    chance  was  offered  him  of    converting    their    property 

to  his  own  use,  Wolsey's  design  was  deemed  too 
magnificent;  a  more  meagre  provision  was  considered 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  education. 

In  this    critical  state  of    his    foundation    at   Oxford, 
Wolsey  in  the  last  hope  addressed  the  following  pathetic 
letter  to  the  King.     "  Most  gracious  sovereign  liord  and 
"  merciful    Prince  I    Prostrate    at  your  Majesty's    feet, 
with  weepiQg  tears,  these  shall  he  in  most  reverent 
and  humble  manner  to  recommend  unto  your  excel- 
**  lent  charity  and  goodness  the  poor  college  of  Oxford, 
"  which,  for  the  great  zeal  and  affection  that  your  Grace 
"  beareth  to  good  letters  and  nourishing  of  learning,  and 
in  consideration  of    my  paiaful  and  long    continued 
service,  your  Grace  was  contented  that  I  should  erect, 
"  found,   and   establish.      And  where,  notwithstanding 
my  conviction  in  the  Praemunire  ...  it  has  pleased 
your  Highness,  to  your  perpetual  merit,   honor,  and 
renown,     to    impart     your     mercy,     liberality,    and 
"  bountifulness    unto    me  .  .  .    so   it    may    please  you 
"  to   have  pity   on  the  Dean  and  Canons  of    the  said 
"  college,  who  are  coming  to  know  your  pleasure  con- 
"  ceming  their  establishment."^ 

^  p.  2961.    In  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  the  same  subject  he 
says  that  as  he  had  never  intended  to  use  his  legatine  authority  to  the  de- 
rogation of  the  King's  dignity,  it  would  be  great  pitj  ''  that  to  these  poor 
^'  innocents  (his  scholars)  the  sharpness  and  rigour  of  the  \&w  should  be 
*'  ministered."     He  adds,   that  in   the   erection  and  foundation  of  the 
college  he  had  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  all  the  Judges.    It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Act  of  Praemunire  was  never  intended  to  be  interpreted  as 
it  was  in  Wolsey's  case,  where  the  legatine  authority  was  used  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,  and  with  its  full  consent,  and  not  against  the  Crown.    In 
another  letter  he  states  that  the  college  had  been  erected  by  the  grants 
of  the  King  and  the  Pope  as  effectually  as  could  be  devised.     If,  therefore, 
it  was  an  offence  against  the  laws,  it  is  one  of  which  the  King  and  the 
Judges  were  no  less  guilty  than  himself. 
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He  was  not  destined  to  learn  the  result  of  all  these  [A.D.  1530. 
earnest  entreaties  and  efforts.    Matters  were  fast  draw-  „.         • 

His  enemies 

ing  to  a  close.    Towards  the  end  of  September  he  left  contrive  his 

a       t       ft  total  ruin* 

Scroby  for  Cawood  Castle,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
York,  confirming  many  children  that  were  brought  to 
him,  both  at  St.  Oswald's  Abbey  and  at  Perrybridge. 
More  than  six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  he  had 
left  London,  —  a  period  unusually  long,  even  in  those 
days, — ^and  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  metropolitan  city ; 
nor,  so  far  as  it  appears,  had  he  yet  visited  his  cathedral. 
The  reason  for  this  delay  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  archbishop  to  enter  his 
metropolitan  church  until  after  his  installation, — a  cere- 
mony of  some  magnificence,  followed  by  a  sumptuous 
feast,  of  which  archbishop  Neville,  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, had  set  an  extraordinary  example.  Stript  of 
all  his  property,  and  reduced  to  great  distress,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Cardinal  had  not  the  means  of  prorviding 
what  was  considered  necessary  for  the  occasion,  and  he 
waited  consequently  until  his  rents  had  been  received, 
in  order  that  his  installation  feast  might  not  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  his  fame  and  dignity.  A  list  of  the  debts 
incurred  by  him  during  his  residence  at  Cawood  may 
be  seen  in  this  volume,^  and  of  the  provisions  received 
by  his  officers  against  the  proposed  ceremony.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  month  of  October  passed  away  without 
any  event  of  importance.  On  a  visit  from  Dr.  Higden, 
the  dean  of  York,  and  the  prebendaries,  who  had  given 
him  to  understand  that,  accordrag  to  precedent,  he  could 
not  enter  the  choir,  nor  have  even  a  stall  there,  untU 
after  his  installation,  he  ordered  it  to  take  place  on 
Monday,  the  7th  of  November.  When  the  event  be- 
came generally    known  in   the  diocese,    many  presents 

1  p.  3048. 
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A.D.  1530.   of  wild  fowl,  venison,  and  other  provisions,  were  offered 

by  the  gentlemen  and  the  religious  houses  of  the 
county ;  all  of  whom,  equally  with  the  Cardinal  himself, 
had  not  the  least  anticipation  of  the  event  that  was  so 
soon  to  follow. 

His  arrest  It  will  be   seen   by  what  has   been   already  stated, 

determined.       ,  ,  .  ,     ,  x  iil  i 

that   his   enemies   had   not  ceased   to  keep  a  watchiul 
eye  upon   his  movements.      Prompted  by  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  they  had  contrived  to  gain  intelligence  of  all 
his  words  and  actions,  far  removed  as  he  was  from  tlie 
Court.    Messengers  passing  continually  to  and  fro,  and 
keeping  the  Cardinal  in  a  continual  ferment  of  agita- 
tion  and   alarm,    had  not  failed  to  carry  back  to  their 
employers  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  doings.     It  had 
never   been   expected  that   he  would  apply  himsdf  so 
heartily  to  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  province,  or  gain 
so  rapidly  the   affections    of  those  with  whom  he  was 
now  for  the  first  time  associated.    The  popularity  of  the 
Cardinal  in  his  new  position  no  less  alarmed  them  on 
its  own  account,  than  from  the  dread  it  inspired  of  his 
possible  return  to  the  King's  favor,  and  the  restoration 
of  his  former  influence.      Among  the  most  implacable 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  least  scrupulous,  were  the  duke 
of   Norfolk   and  Anne   Boleyn;    both   of    whom  were 
resolved  to   take   every  measure   to   alienate  the  King 
from  his  former  minister,    by  exciting  suspicious  in  his 
mind  of  the  Cardinal's  loyalty,  and  by  suggestions  partly 
true,  partly  misrepresented,  and  partly  fictitious.     The 
true  and  the  false  were  so  artfully  blended  as  to  give 
plausibility  enough   to   both,    and   arouse   the  anger  of 
the  King,  who  now  determined  on  the  Cardinal's  arrest. 
The   plot  had  evidently  been  in    preparation  some  days 
before   the    blow   fell.      It   was   carried    on  with  the 
utmost  secresy,  lest  it  should  reach  Wolsey's  ears,  and 
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give  him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  or  ex-  A.D.1530. 
plaining  his  conduct  to  the  King.  In  an  account  of 
an  interview  between  Thomas  Arundel  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  certain  particulars  have  been  preserved,  showing 
the  implacable  animosity  with  which  the  Duke  still 
continued  to  persecute  the  faUen  minister,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  eflForts  Wolsey  had  made  to  soften  his 
resentment.  The  writer  informs  the  Cardinal  that  he 
had  delivered  his  letters  to  the  Duke  at  Hampton 
Court,  "  with  as  lowly  recommendations  as  he ,  could 
"  devise;''  and  in  conversation  with  him  had  enlarged 
upon  Wolsey's  good  fashions  and  manner  of  living, 
trying  to  persuade  him  how  little  the  Cardinal  aspired 
to  the  renewal  of  his  authority.  At  these  words  the  Duke 
burst  into  a  violent  rage,  and  exclaim^,  that  no  man 
should  make  him  believe  that;  and  the  more  Arundel 
spake  to  the  contrary,  the  more  irritated  the  Duke 
became.  "After  many  contradictions  on  both  sides," 
continues  Arundel,  "he  showed  me,  though  I  list  to 
"  be  blinded,  I  should  blind  no  man  here ;  for  he  said 
"  he  had  both  your  Grace's  hand  to  the  contrary,  and 
"  knew  of  three  messages,  sent  by  three  divers  persons 
"  from  your  Grace  to  the  King,  whereby  it  might  well 
"  appear  that  ye  desired  as  much  authority  as  ever." 
These  messengers  were  Brierton,  Leyton,  and  a  third, 
whose  name  Arundel  had  forgotten;  but  it  was,  in 
all  probability,  Wriothesley,  then  of  little  accoimt,  but 
who  afterwards  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  the  reign.  Wolsey  had  reminded  each  of 
these  messengers  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on 
them  and  their  families,  all  of  which  they  had  evidently 
servilely  reported  to  Norfolk,  who  had  put  an  un- 
favorable construction  on  their  reports.^    What  the  Duke 

1  p.  3013. 
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A.D.  1530.  meant  by  the  proofs  he  had  received  in  Wolsey's  hand- 
writing,  and  how  he  had  obtained  them,  must  now  be 
explained. 

Is  betrayed.       It  will  be  remembered  that  just  a  year  before  "Wolseys 

fall,  he  had  earnestly  entreated  the  French  anxbassador, 
Du  Bellay,  to  induce  his  master,   the  French  king,   to 
write  a  letter   in   the  Cardinal's  fiivor   to  Henry  VIH., 
and  express  his    regret    that  Wolsey  had  incurred  the 
Sling's  displeasure.    He  was  desired  to  signify  his  hopes 
that   the  King  would   moderate  his  displeasure   out    of 
consideration  to  Wolsey's  eminent  services.    In.  znaking 
this   request   to    Du  Bellay,  Wolsey   had    expressed   a 
wish  that  no   hint  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  transpire, 
as  he   apprehended  that  his  enemies  would  make  use 
of  it   for   his  destruction.^    The  message  was   sent   to 
the   French   ambassador    by   one   whom    the    Cardinal 
implicitly    trusted   and  employed    on  the    most    secret 
occasions,   Augustine,   an    Italian   physician.       He  was 
ignorant,  at  the  time  when  he  made  this  request^  that 
the  French  king,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  profession 
of  gratitude  and  attachment,  had  already  basely  betrayed 
him,  and   had   insinuated   to  Suffolk  that  Wolsey  held 
a  secret  correspondence  with   Rome  unfavorable  to  the 
King's  divorce.    Du  Bellay  was  succeeded  in  his  mission 
by  John  Joachim  de  Vaux,*  at  the    commencement  of 
the  year  1530.    His  mission,  according  to  the  Imperial 
ambassador,   though,  of  course,  not  ostensibly  acknow- 
ledged, was  to  reinstate  the  Cardinal  in  the  King's  favor. 
"  The  said  Joachim,"  says  Chapuys,  "  lodges  at  a  house 
"  of  one  of  the  Cardinal's  servants ;   and  soon  after  his 
"  arrival,  the  Cardinal,  though  unwell,  sent  his  physician, 
"  a  Venetian,  in  whom  he  has  much  confidence,  who  re- 

1  p.  2675. 

*  De  Vaux  himselF,  althougli  employed  by   the   French   king,  was  a 
suiitle  Italian. 
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mained  with  De  Vaux  for  four  or  five  days."  Chapuys  A.D.  1530. 
imagined  that  the  ohject  of  their  conference  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Cardinal  to  his  former  dignity,  as  the 
IVench  distrusted  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  true  pur- 
pose of  it,  howerer,  is  explained  in  a  letter  by  De  Vaux 
to  Francis  I.,  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  Cardinal,  who  was  then  at  Richmond,  not  only 
hoped  but  fully  expected  the  assistance  he  had  desired 
of  the  French  king,  and  that  the  demonstration  of  their 
bounty  towards  him,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  his  fall.  It  is  clear  that  Augustine  was 
employed  in  this  confidential  transaction,  and  his  care 
of  Wolsey  in  his  sickness  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  had  augmented  still  more  the  implicit  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  master.  This  man  was  a  traitor  of 
the  deepest  die.^  He  was  necessitous,  as  we  learn  by  his 
numerous  letters  and  importunities  for  money.  He  had 
been  bribed  by  Norfolk  to  betray  and  accuse  his  master. 
On  the  8th  of  November  De  Vaux  wrote  to  the  constable 
Montmorenci,  stating  that  he  had  delayed  his  despatch 
in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  "poor  Cardinal,"  in 
regard  to  whom  the  King  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
had  assured  him,  upon  oath,  that  they  had  no  shadow 
of  suspicion  against  him  (De  Vaux),  but  looked  upon  hini 
as  their  good  servant.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  had  begged 
him,  with  great  earnestness,  to  accept  this  assurance. 
"  But  as  to  the  Cardinal,"  continues  De  Vaux,  "  I  fear 
"  there  are  no  hopes.  They  say  that  they  have  many  and 
"  grave  proofs  against  him ;  and  the  King  has  told  me 

^  p.  2861.  The  treachery  of  this  rascal  is  placed  beyond  dispute.  Ho 
was  bribed  and  bought  by  Norfolk  for  100^.  His  bond  consenting  to 
forfeit  that  amount,  i^,  return  it,  in  the  event  of  not  keeping  secret  ^'  all 
'^  such  matter  as  is  mentioned  in  a  book,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
<*  concerning  the  late  Cardinal,"  and  presented  to  Norfolk,  will  be  found 
at  p.  30o7. 
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A.D.  1530.  «  that  he  has  intrigued  against  his  Majesty,  hoth.  in  and 
"  out  of  the  kingdom,  telling  me  where  and  lio\r,  and 
"  that  one,  and  perhaps  more  than  one,  of  his  servants 
"  have  discovered  and  accused  him.**  He  concludes  by 
assuring  Montmorenci  that  he  is  much  grieved  at  the 
Cardinal's  danger.^ 

Augustine's        Little  douht,  I  think,  can  exist  that  Augustine  betrayed 

intrigues. 

to   Norfolk  Wolsey's    commimications  with   the  !Prench 
court,   giving    them  a  turn  that    would  suit    Norfolk's 
purposes,  and  best  earn  a  traitor's  wages.      Any  how, 
such  a  communication,  however  innocent,  was  sufficient 
to   rouse   Henry's  rage,    as    Wolsey   anticipated.       The 
accusation,   based    upon    such    unsatisfactory    evidence, 
soon  took,    as  was  usual  in  those  days,  a  definite  and 
official  shape;    and  the  Cardinal's  guilt  was  considered 
established,  although  there  was  no  proof  whatever  that 
he  had  corresponded  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  no 
probability  in  the   charge.    This    had,    doubtless,    been 
contrived  between  Norfolk  and  the  Cardinal's    unprin- 
cipled  physician;    and    it  would  look  as  if    a  Nemesis 
had    overtaken  Wolsey    for    his    share    in   the  duke  of 
Buckingham's    condemnation,    though    he  was  only  the 
King's  instrument  on  that  occasion ;  for  the  Duke  also 
was  betrayed  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  to  his  execu- 
tion by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  servants.     It  could 
not  be  denied  by  De  Vaux  that  Wolsey  had  employed 
Augustine,  as    already  stated,  in  negociating   with   the 
French    court,    and    this    gave    probability    to    what- 
ever falsehood  his  betrayer  might  invent  to  serve  him- 
self  and  ruin    his    master,  by  pretending  that  Wolsey 
had   intrigued  with  the  Pope  and  other  courts  against 
the  King.     De  Vaux,  though  professing  so  much  com- 
miseration for  the  Cardinal,  was   scarcely  more    honest 

1  p.  3029. 
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than  the  rest.     He  joined  in  the  outcry  of  those  who   A.D.  isso* 
had   betrayed    the    Cardinal,     though    he     had    paid 
assiduous  court  to  Wokey  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. 
**  I  received  at  Blois,"    writes    Bryan   to  Henry  VIII., 
**  your  letters  under  signet,  dated  York  Place  (Wolsey's 
"  former  residence),  November  11th,  thereby  perceiving 
"  the  right  detestable  practices  and  conspiracies,  newlj/ 
"  confessed  ^  and  set  forth  by  the  lord  Cardinal  archbishop 
"  of   York,    as  well  to  the  Court  of   B/Ome,  as  within 
your  realm,  expressly  against  your  most  noble  estate 
and  royal  dignity.      According  to  the  tenor  thereof, 
I  resorted  to  the  Court,    desiring  to  speak  with  the 
"  Great  Master  (Montmorenci),    and  who,  immediately 
"  after  he  saw  me,  demanded  if  news  out  of  England 
lately  I  had  not  heard.      I  then,  desiring   to    know 
what  should  move   him   to   inquire,   had  for   answer 
of  him,  that  the  King  his  master  was  advertised  from 
his   ambassador  there  (De  Vaux)  that  the  lord  Car- 
dinal was  by  your  Highness'  commandment  in  hold; 
"  but  what  offences   he    had  made  was  to  him  utterly 
unknown;    notwithstanding,  he  said,  the  King  your 
brother  was  of   the  opinion  that  he  thought  he  had 
"  well  merited  his  said   imprisonment."    To  this  Bryan 
replied  thdt  he  had  been  sent   to   prevent    all   untrue 
surmises  that  might  arise  respecting  this  event ;  "  showing 
"  him   if  the    particularities  which  I  said    did    chiefly 
"  concern  presamiptuous  (presumptive)  sinister  practices 
**  made  to  the  Court  of  Bome  for  reducing  him  (Wolsey) 
"  to  his  former  estate  and  dignity,  contrary  to  his  alle- 
*'  giance,   were   as   much   known   to    the  French  king 
"  and  my  Lady  as  they  were  to   your  Highness,  there  - 
"  was   no  doubt   they  would    much   abhor   the   same. 
"  He    made  answer  that  though  the  French  king   had 


^  This  alao  was  an  invention.    There  was  no  such  confession. 
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A.D.  153a   ^*  no  knowledge  of  such  seditious   and  traitorous    mis- 
behavior,   they    judged   that    so    just    a    prince    as 
Henry  would  not  have  punished  the  Cardinal  witlioiit 
"  his  heinous  deserts/*    After  dinner  Bryan  was   intro- 
duced to  Francis,  and  repeated  what    he    had  already 
told    Montmorenci.      The    King   replied    that    notiiiiig 
would   ever  have   induced   him    to   listen  to  any   tales 
reflecting  on  the  King's  honor,  and  demanded  the  par- 
ticulars of  Wolsey's  offences ;  which  Bryan  said  he  kneto 
not,    hut   they  should  he    sent  him  speedily ;    "  i^irldch 
"  answer   he   accepted  very  well,  saying   he    perceived 
''  much  faithful  kindness  in  the  King,  and  thought  ever 
that  so  pompous  and   ambitious  a  heart,   sprung   out 
of  so  vile  a  stock,  would  once  (one  day)  show  forth 
the  bareness  of  his  nature,  and  most  commonly  against 
him   that  hath    raised  him  from   low  degree  to  high 
dignity,    as  ye    have  done;    and  he  said  he  thought 
by  his  outrageous  misbehaviour^  he  had  well  merited 
either  a  life  worse  than  death,  or  else  of  all  deaths 
"  the  most  cruel.      Sir,  as  far  as  I  can    perceive,    the 
"  relation  made   unto   the  King   your  hrother  hy  M. 
"  De  Vaux,  his   ambassador,  was  of  very  good    sort  in 
"  disclosing  the  misdemeanor  of  the  said  Cardinal."  * 

On  the  spirit  and  tone  of  this  interview  I  leave  my 
readers  to  their  own  reflections.  Its  baseness  must  be 
shared  between  the  servile  minister,  the  treacherous 
sovereign,  the  imgrateful  master.  I  pass  on  to  the 
further  revelation  of  the  scheme  now  set  on  foot  by 
the  Cardinars  unscrupulous  and  unrelenting  enemies, 
who,  noble  as  they  were  by  birth,  and  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  King,  had  committed  themselves  to  a 
course  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and  deceit  unknown  to  all 
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^  Neither  Francis  nor  Bryan  knowing  what  it  was  ! 
^  State  Papers,  vu.  211  (abridged). 
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liistorians.    The  ordinary  chroniclers  of  the  day  accepted    A.D.  1530. 

tlie  official  account  of  Wolsey's   crimes  without  exami- 

nation,    probably  without  suspicion.      That  account  has 

l>een  repeated  since  with  little  variation  to  the  present 

time ;   and  popular  misconceptions  have  borne  as  hardly 

and   imjustly  on  Wolsey's   memory  in  this   respect,  as 

the  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign  and  the  malice  of   his 

enemies  could  have  desired.     No  compunction  was  felt 

for    his  wretchedness — no    respite    was    allowed    to    his 

sufferings.     Month  after  month  they  harrassed  him  as 

we  have  seen,  broken  as  he  was  in  health  and  fortune, 

and   worn   out   by   labors   such   as   no   statesman   had 

ever  endured.    In  a  letter  from  the  Imperial  ambassador 

to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  we  come  upon  minute  and 

authentic  details  of  the  plot  laid  against  the  CardinaFs 

life,    and   of  the   profound  cunning   and   dissimulation 

with  which  it  was  carried  on.      "Eight  days  ago,**  he 

writes,    "the  King  gave  orders  for  the  Cardinal  to  be 

"  brought   here,   on  which  the  Cardinal    remained   for 

"  some  days  without  food,  hoping  rather  to  finish  his 

"  life   in  'this  way^  than   in  a  more  shameful  one,   of 

"  which  he  had  some  fears.    He    has    been    taken    ill 

"  on  the  road,  and  has  not  yet  arrived.     It  is  said  he 

"  is  to   be  lodged  in  the  same  chamber  in  the  Tower 

"  where  the  duke  of  Buckuigham  was  detained.      The 

"  cause  of  his  arrest  is  a  mere  conjecture.     A  gentle- 

"  man   told  me   that   a   short  time  ago  the  'K'ing  was 

"  complaining    to  his  Council   of   something    that  was 

"  not  done  according  to  his  liking,  and  said  in  a  rage 

"  that  the  Cardinal  was  a  better  man  than  any  of  them 

"  for  managing  matters ;    and,  repeating   this  twice,  he 

"  flung  himself  out  of  the  room.     Since  then  the  Duke 


^  This  was  one  of  the  unfounded  rumors  industriously  circulated  at 
the  time. 
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A.D,  1530.    "  (Norfolk),  the  Lady  and  her  father,  have    not  ceased 

to  plot  against  the  Cardinal,  especially  the  Xady,  who 
does  not    give  over  weeping   and  lamenting    her  lost 
time   and  her  honor,  threatening   the  King    that  she 
"  will  leave  him,    in  such  sort  that  the  King   has  had 
much    trouble    to   pacify  her,   and  though   he  prayed 
her    most    affectionately,  with  tears  in  his   eyes,  that 
she  would  not  speak   of  leaving  him,  nothing  would 
"  satisfy  her  except   the  Cardinal's  arrest.       It  is   pre- 
"  tended  that  he  had  written  to  Borne  to  be  reinstated 
"  in  his  possessions,  and  to   France  for  its  favor ;   and 
"  was  returning   to  his  ancient   pomp,    and    corrupting 
the  people.    But  since  they  have  had  the   Cardinal's 
physician  (Augustine)  in  their  hands,  they  have  found 
what   they  sought  for.      Since    he   has   heen    here, 
the    same    physician  has    lived  in  the  duke  of  Nor- 
'*  folk's  house  like  a  prince.      He  is  singing   the  tune 
"  as  they  wished  himl 
"  Joachim  (De  Vaux)  would  not  say  a  word  about  it 
to  the  Papal  nimcio,   but   he  told  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador that,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  Car- 
dvnaVs  physician^  the  Cardinal  had  solicited  the  Pope 
"  to   excommunicate  the  King,    if    he   did  not  banish 
"  the  Lady  from  Court,  and  treat  the  Queen  with  due 
"  respect.    He  hoped  by  this  to  raise  the  country,  and 
"  obtain  the  management.     Pe  Vaux  protested  against 
"  the  malice  of  the  Cardinal,  but  I  do  not  know  from 

"  what  motive They  might  have  summoned 

"  the  person  who  was  the  go-between,  to  whom  the 
"  physician  wrote,  and  who  sent  him  the  answers ;  but 
"  up  to  this  time  not  a  word  has  been  said  about  ii^ 
"  Were  the   physician    to    confess  all  that  has  passed 
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1  Whether  he  alluded  to  De  Vaux,  or  to  one  of  Wolscy's  chaplaiizfly  wlw 
seems  to  have  been  implicated  iu  his  betrayal,  is  not  dear. 
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•*   between    t$s,   he   could   not   do   anything  to  impugn   A.D.  1630. 
••  me. 

All  this  time   Wolsey  was    at   Oawood,  wholly    un-  Wolseyis 
conscious    of    the    danger    which    awaited    him»      On  of  his 
the   Ist  of  November   Sir  Walter  Walshe,   one    of  the  ^"'«®'- 
gentlemen  of   the  Privy  Chamber  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  King^s  correspondence  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
ysvas  despatched  with  a  warrant  to  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland.   The  Earl  had  been  brought  up  in  Wolsey's 
household^  but  had  now  become    one    of   his    bitterest 
enemies;    not,    as    some    have    supposed,    because    the 
Cardinal  had  broken  off  the  Earl's  contract  of  marriage 
with  Anne   Boleyn,    (for   its    existence    was    solemnly 
denied  by  the  Earl,)   but  in   consequence  of  a    sharp 
remonstrance   addressed  to  him  by  Wolsey  for  real  or 
supposed  misconduct   in    the  North.     This  had    galled 
his  harsh  and  imperious  spirit,  and  was  never  forgiven. 


^  Nov.  27 :  p.  3035.  With  this  the  reader  maj  compare  the  account 
given  by  the  Mantuan  ambassador,  Scarpinello,  who  was  then  in  London. 
"  After  cardinal  Wolsey's  departure,  by  the  King's  order,  to  visit 
<<  the  church  of  York,  which  he  had  never  done  previously,  by  reason 
"  of  his  public  occupations,  he  made  his  entiy  into  that  city  with 
'^  upwards  of  eight  hundred  horse  (a  mistake,  as  the  Cardinal  had 
'^  not  yet  visited  York),  but  by  the  doom  of  fortune  he  was  made 
"  prisoner  a  few  days  ago,  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
"  then  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  whom  he  will  be  brought 
**  to  the  Tower  today  or  tomon'ow.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
*'  authentic  account  of  the  cause  of  this  arrest.  Some  say  that  the 
''  Cardinal  purposed  to  make  his  escape  ;  some,  that  he  advised  the  Pope 
'*  to  interfere  in  his  favor,  and  in  that  of  the  English  clergy,  contrary 
^'  to  the  statutes.  Others  attribute  everything  to  the  envy  and  fear  of  his 
^'  rivals,  who  have  repented  of  letting  him  fall  on  a  feather  bed,  and  are 
>^  afraid  lest  he  should  rise  again,  and  therefore  ai*e  determined  to  despatch 
^*  him.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Cardinal's  physician,  a  Venetian,  Messer 
"  Augustine,  and  a  chaplain,  have  been  arrested.  The  latter  was  on  his 
<'  way  to  cross  the  channel  with  certain  letters,  which  are  understood  to 
"  have  been  of  no  great  importance.  As  yet  no  harshness  has  been  used 
^^  in  the  examination  of  the  said  two  persons."    Yen.  Cal.  p.  262. 
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A.D.  1530.  Besides  this  provocation  there  : 

between   the   archbishops    of 

house  of  Percy,  and  consequent 

friendly  terms.    It  was  upon  i 

4th  of  November,  preceding  t 

proposed   installation,  that  the 

with  a  great  company  of  aerv 

tered  the  hall  of  Cawood  Cast 

officers  were  at  dinner.    "Wolse 

to  an  upper  chamber,  where  h 

dessert.    On  entering  the  court-i 

demanded  the  keys  of  the  porte 

deliver  them,  but  after  some  s 

and  was  immediately  sworn  int 

soon  as  Percy  had  entered  the 

at  all  the  passages  to    proven 

guard  to  keep  the    stairs    thai 

chamber,  "  so  that  no  man  co 

"  was  come  down." 

Ismadea  All    this    time  "Wolsey    was 

prisoner. 

passing  below.  At  last  one  of 
to  look  down  into  the  haU  &o: 
espied  the  earl  of  Northumbei 
being  communicated  to  Wolsej 
astonished,  he  ordered  his  gent 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  On  i 
rose  from  the  table,  and  as  b 
stairs  he  encountered  the  Eai 
with  all  his  men  about  him, 
each  other,  and  the  Cardinal  ha 
the  Earl  had  sent  him  word 
in  order  that  he  might  have  1 
receive  him,  he  led  the  Earl  i 
he  had  dined,  saying  to  him,  "  S 
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**  how  far  forth  we  were  at  our  dinner."    Then  leading   A.D.  1530. 
tlie  Earl  to  the  fire  he  said  to  him,   **  Ye  shall  go  into 
my  bed-chamber,  and  there  shift  your   apparel  imtil 
your   chamber  is  ready."     Then,    addressing    a    few 
courteous    remarks   to   the  Earl's    attendants,  he  took 
the   Earl    by    the    hand,    and    led    him    into  his   bed- 
chamber ;  "  and  they  being  there  all  alone,  save  only  I," 
says    Cavendish,    to  whom  we  are    indebted  for  these 
details,  "that    kept    the    door,  according    to  my  duty, 
being  gentleman  usher,  the  two  standing  at  a  window 
by  the  chimney  in  my  Lord's  bed-chamber,  the  Earl 
**  trembling    said,    with    a  very   faint   and   soft   voice, 
**  imto  my  Lord,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm,    *My 
"  'Lord,   I  arrest  you   of  high  treason.'"^      At  these 
words  the  Cardinal    was  marvellously   astonished;   and 
both  stood  for  a  considerable  time  without  uttering  a 
word.    Then  Wolsey,  breaking  silence,  demanded  of  the 
Earl  his  commission ;  and,  on  his  refusal  to  produce  it, 
declined,  he  said,  to  obey  his  authority.     As  they  were 
debating  the  matter,  Walshe,   who  had    been  busy  in 
arresting  Augustine,  drove  him,  with  pretended  violence, 
into  the   chamber,    exclaiming,    "  Go  in,    traitor,    or  I 
"*'  shall  make  thee;"  and  as  soon  as  both  had  entered 
he    pulled  off  a    cotton    hood   in   which   he   had    dis- 
guised himself,  and  as  he  kneeled  Wolsey  said  to  him, 
"  My  Lord  of    Northumberland    hath    arrested   me   of 
"  treason,  but  on  what  authority  he  avoweth  me  not, 
"  but,  he  says,  he  hath  one.     If  you  are  privy  thereto, 
"  or  be  joined  therein  with  him,  I  pray  you  show  me." 
Walshe  answered  in  the    affirmative,   but,  like    North- 
umberland, refused  to  produce  his  commission.    Finding 
it  useless  to  contend,  the  Cardinal  surrendered  himself 
to  Walshe,  remarking,  "You  are  a  sufficient  commis- 

^  p.  343,  seq. 
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A.D.  1530.    "  sioner  of  yourself,  for  you  are  one  of  the  King's  Privy 

"  Chamber.    The   worst    person    there,   is    a    sufficient 
"  warrant  to  arrest  the  greatest  peer  of   the  reaho,  by 
"  the   King's    only  commandment,    without   any  com- 
"  mission.    I  am  ready  to  be  ordered   and  disposed  of 
"  at    your   pleasure.'*     Then  they    delivered    him  into 
the  custody  of  certain  gentlemen,  and  Walshe  and  the 
Earl  proceeded  to   take   the  keys  of  his   coffers.^    To 
maintain  the  deceit,   and  obviate  suspicion,  Augustine, 
attended  by  guards,  was   despatched   to   London,  with 
his  feet  tied  under  his  horse's  belly,   as   if  to  prevent 
his  escape.     Saturday  passed,  and   the   greater  part  of 
Simday.     No   access    to  Wolsey  was    allowed,  and  no 
intimation  was    given    him  of   the  charges    on  wMch 

Hisgriet       he  was  arrested.    He  was  plunged  in   the  profoundest 

agony  of    grief   and    agitation,  breaking  out  now  and 
then  iato  lamentations,  which,  as  his  hiographer  justly 
remarks,  "  would  have  caused  the  flintiest  heart  to  hare 
"  relented,  and  burst  for  sorrow."     But  even  then  his 
grief  was  as  much  for  others  as  for  himself.    In  his 
total    abandonment    by    those    who    had    once   kneeled 
before  him  to  supplicate  his  favor,  in  the  ingratitude 
of  the   King  and  his  obdurate  mistress,  who  had  fofr 
gotten  all  his  services  and  joined  with  his  enemies,  he 
could  not  fail  being  struck  with  the  unselfish  constancy 
of   the  few  who   still   continued   to    serve  him  in  his 
adversity,  without  any  expectation  of  reward;  and  not 
the  least  for  the  honesty,  truth  and  fideUty  of  his  gen- 
tleman usher  and  biographer.  Cavendish,  who  remamed 
with  him  to  the  last.      "Alas,"   he  exclaimed,  seeing 
the  kindly  and  unwearied  efforts  of  Cavendish  to  console 
him,  "  I  am  left  here  bare  and  wretched,  without  help 


1  The  inventory  of  the  Cardinal's  goods  taken  by  the  Earl  will  be  f<MW 
at  p.  3044. 
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or  succour,  but  of  God  alone.     *  Howbeit/  quoth  he   AJ).  isso. 
to  me,  calling  me  by  my  name,  *  I  am  a  true  man, 
'and  therefore  you  shall  never  receive  shame  of  me 
'for  your  service.'    I,  perceiving    his  heaviness  and 

"  lamentable  words,  said  thus  unto  him:  *My  lord, 
*I  nothing  mistrust  your  truth,  and  for  the  same  I 
*dare  and  will  be  sworn   before   the  King's    person 

'  and  his  honourable  Coimcil I  doubt  not, 

'but  coming  to  your  answer,  you  shall  so  acquit 
'and  clear  yourself  of  all  surmised  and  feigned 
'accusations,  that  it  shall  be  to  the  King's  conten- 
'tation,  and  much  to  your  advancement  and  resti- 
tution of  your  former  dignity  and  estate.  'Yea/ 
quoth  he,  '  if  I  may  come  to  mine  answer,  I  fear  no 
'man  alive;  for  he  Uveth  not  upon  the  earth  that 
'  shall  look  upon  tliis  face  (pointing  to  his  own  face) 

"  'shall  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  any  imtruth;  and 
*  that  knoweth  mine  enemies  full  well,  which  will  be 
'  an  occasion  that  I  shall  not  have  indifferent  justice, 
'but  they  will  rather  seek  some  other  sinister  ways 

"  '  to  destroy  me.'  " 
On  Sunday,  after  dinner,  as  it  drew  towards  night.  Begins  his 

last  journey. 

he  was  conducted  to  Pomfret  with  five  of  his  attendants 

only.     At   his  departure,  which  had  now   got  wind,  a 

multitude   of  the    coimtry   people    assembled  to  testify 

their  grief  at  his  arrest,  praying  that  "  the'  foul  fiend 

"  might  catch  "  all  those  who  had  taken  the  Cardinal 

from  them.    The  custody  of  his  person  was  apparently 

committed   to    Sir  Roger  Lascelles    by  the    Earl,  who 

remained   behind  in  Cawood  Castle  to  take  charge  of 

the  effects.    Prom  the  abbey  of  Pomfret  he  proceeded 

next  day  to  Doncaster,  where  he  lodged  with  the  Black 

Priars;    the    day    after,  to    Sheffield    Park,    where    ho 

was  received  by  the  earl  and  countess  of  Shrewsbury 

qq 
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A.D.  1630,  with  great  affability.^    The  Earl  embraced  him,  affirming 
that    he    was    heartily    welcome,    but    that     he    would 
have  been    far  more   pleased  if  Wolsey  had    come  in 
a  different  fEtshion;   saying  to  him,  after  some   further 
remarks,  "  I  will  not  receive  you  as  a  prisoner,   but  as 
"  my  good  lord  and  the  King's  true,  &ithful  subject; 
"  and  here   is  my  wife  come  to  salute    you ;  "   whom 
my  Lord  kissed  bare-headed,   and  all  her  gentlewomen, 
and    took    my    Lord's    servants  by   the    hand,  as  well 
gentlemen  as  yeomen  and  other.*    At  Sheffield  Park  he 
remained  for    eighteen   days,  and   was    treated   by  his 
host   with    great    consideration    and   generosity.      Once 
every  day  he  was  visited  by  the  Earl,  who  sought  to 
comfort    his   unfortunate    prisoner.    But    he    resolutely 
repelled  aU  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  console  him, 
applying  himself  wholly  to  devotion,  and  renouncing  all 
earthly  pleasure.    Though  he  was  not  more  than  69  years 
of    age,  his  health  and  strength   had  been  completely 
broken  down  by  his  long  and  laborious  occupations,  and 
the  incessant  vexations  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
since  his  disgrace.    Even  in  his  most  prosperous  days  he 
had  never  been  a  strong  man;  now  his  great    anxiety 
of  mind,  and  the  enormous  pressure  upon  his  faculties 
during  the  progress  of  the  divorce,  had  wholly  imder- 
mined  his  constitution.    He  was  attacked  by  dysentery, 
brought  on  by  shattered  health  and  excessive  agitation ; 
but  it  was  more  immediately  caused  by  eating  Warden 
pears,   and   was  increased  apparently  by  the    unskilful 
treatment  of  his  apothecary. 
The  final  and  heaviest  blow  was  reserved  for  his  last 

^  The  earl  of  Nortlxuinberland  was  married  to  lord  Shrewsbur/'s 
daughter,  but  they  lived  very  unhappily ;  that  may  be  seen  by  the  letters 
in  this  volume. 

^  Cavendish,  p.  362. 
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moments.    The  reasons  for  his  arrest  had  been  studiously   A.D.  1530. 
kept  from  him ;   but  as  upon   all  occasions  when   the  The  cause  of 
King  had  resolved  to  strike,  he  struck  once,  and  never  divulged. 
wavered,  so  it  was  now.    When  Henry  had  abandoned 
himself  to  his  resentment  he  was  borne  along  its  current 
with  the   blind  impetuosity  of   fate.     No    doubt    was 
allowed  to  enter  his  mind.     No  question  of  the  "wisdom 
or  justice  of  his  own  determination,  no  feeling  of  pity, 
no  sense  of  past  services,  however  great,  were  allowed  to 
arrest  his  hand.    He  had  ordered  Sir  William  Kingston, 
the  keeper   of.  the  Tower,  to  proceed  to   Sheffield    to 
receive    the    Earl's    prisoner,  and    bring    him    to    the 
Tower.    It  required  the  greatest  delicacy  to  break  the 
dreadful   news    to    the    unhappy    Cardinal.      For    this  Methods 

^^•^  taken  to 

purpose    the  Earl,  who  seems  to  have  been  unusually  break  it  to 

1  J  -J       X       ■i_»j.  j.i_       j»  n       •  the  Cardinal. 

humane  and  considerate,  hit  upon  the  foUowmg  ex- 
pedient. During  his  conversations  with  Wolsey,  when 
the  latter  expressed  his  apprehensions  lest  he  should 
be  condemned  unheard,  the  Earl  either  took,  or  pre- 
tended to  take,  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the 
King  in  Wolsey's  behalf.  Then  calling  Cavendish  to 
liim,  he  said,  "  My  Lord,  your  master,  has  often 
"  desired  me  to  write  to  the  King  that  he  might 
"  answer  his  accusers  in  the  King's  presence.  Even 
"  so  have  I  done;  and  this  day  I  have  received 
"  letters  from  his  Grace,  by  Sir  William  Kingston,  by 
"  which  I  perceive  that  the  King  holds  the  Cardinal 
"  in  very  good  estimation,  and  has  sent  for  him  by 
"  Sir  William,  who  is  now  here,  to  come  up  and  make 
"  his  answer.  But  do  you  play  the  part  of  a  wise 
"  man,  and  break  the  matter  imto  him  warily;  for 
"  he  is  always  so  full  of  sorrow  when  he  is  in  my 
^*  company,  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  take  it 
"  quietly."     Cavendish  promised  to  comply,  but  added, 

qq2 
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A.D.  1530.    with  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  true  meaning   of  the 

EarFs  stratagem,  that  the  moment  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  Sir  William  Kingston  to  the  Cardinal,  his  worst  sus- 
picions would  be  confirmed ;  "  because,"  said  he,  **  he  is 
constable  of  the  Tower,  and  has  brought  twenty-four 
of  the  guard  to  attend  upon  him."    The  Earl  kindly 
suggested  reasons  for  removing  these  unfounded  fears, 
as  he  was   pleased   to  term  them,  but   evidently  with 
little   effect.     Cavendish    proceeded  to  break  the    news. 
"  I  found  him,"  he  says,  "  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of 
"  the  gallery  upon  a  trussiug  chest   of  his  own,   with 
"  his  beads  and  stafP  in  hand."     "  What  news,"  said  he, 
seeing  Cavendish  come  from  the  Earl.     "  Eorsooth,  Sir," 
he  replied,  assuming  the  best  appearance  of  cheerfulness 
he  could  master,  though  his  voice  sadly  belied  his  words, 
I  bring   you  the  best  news  that  ever  came   to   you 
in   your  life."     "I  pray  Gk)d  it  be  so,'*  said  Wolsey; 
"  what    is  it  ? "      "  Forsooth,  Sir,"   replied    Cavendish, 
**  my    lord  .of    Shrewsbury,    perceiving    how    desirous 
"  you  were  to  come  before  the  King,  has  so   exerted 
himself   that    the   King   has    sent  Master    Kingston 
with  twenty-four  of  his   guard  to   bring  you  into  his 
presence."     "  Master  Kingston,  Master  Kingston,"  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  Cardinal,  musing  for  a  time,  as  if 
to  recollect  himself ;  and  then  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
thigh,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh.     Cavendish  endeavored  to 
cheer  him.     He  urged  the  old  argument  that  the  King 
had  no  other  intention  by  this  act  than  to  bring  Wolsey 
into  his  presence ;  and  had  sent   the  Constable  with  a 
guard  of  honor  out  of  consideration  for  Wolsey's  high 
estate,  and  he  had  no  reason  therefore  to  mistrust  his 
master's   kindness.     All    his   efforts    were   useless.    The 
Cardinal  knew  too  well  the  King's   temper  to  be  de- 
ceived.   He  had  not  served  him  so  long  without  being 
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fully  aware  how  implacable  and  immoveable  were  his  AJD.  1530. 
resentments.  "  I  perceive/'  he  said,  with  very  significant 
ifvords, — fthe  shadow  of  Buckingham  must  have  crossed 
liis  imagination  as  he  was  speaking,) — "  more  than  you 
*•  can  imagine  or  can  know.  JEwperience  of  old  has 
"  taught  me^ 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  came  into  the  gallery  to  rein- 
force the  arguments  of  Cavendish;  but  with  no  better 
success.  "  Well,  Sir,"  quoth  the  Cardinal,  "  as  God  will, 
"  so  be  it.  Where  is  Master  Kingston  ? "  On  this 
Kingston  was  introduced,  and,  according  to  the  usual 
fashion,  kneeled  down  to  the  Cardinal  as  he  saluted  him 
in  the  King's  behalf.  "  I  pray  you,  stand  up,*'  said 
Wolsey ;  "  kneel  not  unto  a  very  wretch,  replete  with 
"  misery,  nor  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  as  a  vile  object, 
"  utterly  cast  away.  Stand  up,  or  I  will  myself  kneel 
"  down  by  you."  The  Lieutenant  assured  the  unhappy 
prelate  that  the  King  bore  him  as  much  goodwill  and 
favor  as  ever;  and  though  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be  sent  to  trial,  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  be  able 
to  clear  himself  from  all  accusations.  "  Therefore,"  said 
he,  "  be  of  good  cheer,  and  when  it  is  your  pleasure 
"  to  take  your  journey  I  shall  give  mine  attendance." 
*'  If  I  were  as  able  and  as  lusty  as  I  had  been  lately,  I 
**  would  not  fail,"  replied  Wolsey,  **  to  ride  post  with 
"  you,  but  I  am  sick  and  very  weak.  Alas !  all  these 
"  comfortable  words  which  you  have  spoken  to  me  are 
"  only  to  bring  me  into  a  fool's  paradise.  I  hnoio 
•*  what  is  provided  for  me.  Notwithstanding,  I  thank 
"  you,  and  will  be  ready  to-morrow." 

It  was   the   sentence  of  death,  and  he  knew  it  full  The  stroke 
well;    but   his   despondency  and  waning   health  antici- 
pated   the   sword  of  the    executioner,  and  disappointed 
the    malice   of   his    enemies.       That  night   his  disease. 
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A.D.  1530. 


Arrives  at 
Leicester. 


turning  to  a  violent  dysentery,  increased  rapidly ;    he 
became  very  weak,  and  was  scarce  able  to  stir.      The 
next   day  he  commenced  his  journey;    and  lodged  at 
night,   still    very  sick,    at  Hardwick  Hall.      The    day 
after  he  rode  to  Nottingham,  his  sickness  and  infirmity 
increasing  at  every  stage.      On  Saturday  (Nov.    26)   he 
rode  his  last  stage  to  Leicester  Abbey;    "and  by   the 
"  way  he  waxed  so  sick  that  he  was  divers  times   likely 
"  to  have  fallen  from  his  mule."    As  the  journey  was 
necessarily  impeded    by  these  delays,    Sir  William    and 
his  prisoner  did  not  reach  Leicester  imtil  late  at  night ; 
where,  on  his  entering  the    gates,    the  Abbot  with  all 
his   convent  went  out  to  meet  him,  with   the  light  of 
many  torches,  and  received  him  with  great  demonsirar 
tions  of   respect,      "To  whom  my  Lord  said,    *Pather 
"  *  Abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among 
"  '  you/  "  ^    They  then  brought  him  on  his  mule  to  the 
stair's  foot  of    his  chamber,  where  Kingston  took    him 
by  the  arm,  and  led  hiDOL  up.     Inmiediately  he  went  to 
his  bed.    On  the  Monday  morning,  **  as  I  stood  by  his 
bedside,"  says  Cavendish,  "about  eight  of  the  clock, 
the  windows  being  close  shut,  having  lights  burning 
upon   the    cupboard,    I   beheld    him,   as    meseemed, 
drawing  fast  to  his  end.    He,  perceiving  my  shadow 
"  upon  the  wall  by  his  bedside,  asked  who  was  there; 
"  and  inquiring  what  was  the  clock,    *  Sir,*  '*    said  Ca- 
vendish,  "*it  is  past  eight  of   the  clock  in  the  mom- 
"  *  ing.'       *  Eight   of   the   clock,  eight  of  the  clock ! ' 
"  slowly  repeated  the   dying   man;    *nay,  that   cannot 
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1  It  adds  increased  interest  to  these  words  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Wolsey  was  chosen  a  brother  of  the  Order  of 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  this  house  belonged,  and  a 
participator  of  its  benefits.  They  had  appealed  to  him  in  1618  to 
maintain  their  authority  over  refractory  brethren.  The  abbot's  name  was 
Eichard  Pcxall.     See  this  Calendar,  vol.  ii.  p.  1311. 
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*  be,  for  by  eight  of    the  clock  you  must  lose  your   A.D.  1630. 

*  master.    My  time  draweth   nigh/  "  """ 
But  even  in  these  last  faltering  moments  he  was  not 

allowed  to  remain  unmolested.    The  King  had  received 
information  from  Northumberland  that   by  an  account 
found   in  Cawood  the  Cardinal  had    in  his   possession 
1,500Z.,  of  which  no  portion  could  be  found.     Anxious 
to   obtain     the   money,   the.   King*s    impatience    could 
brook  no  delay,  although  the  Cardinal  was  now  on  his 
way  to   the  Tower.      He   sent  a  special  messenger  to 
Kingston,   commanding   him  to  examine  the  Cardinal, 
and  discover  where   this   money   was    deposited.     The 
commission   would   have   been    immediately    executed ; 
but   the  weakness   of  the  Cardinal  was  so  great,  and 
increased   so    rapidly,   that    Kingston    was   obliged   to 
put  oflf  the  examination   till  the  next  day.     The  same 
night   Wolsey    was    very    sick,    and    swooned    often, 
but   rallied  a  little  at  four  the   next   morning,  being 
St.    Andrew's    Eve    (29th    November).      After    taking 
a    little    broth,    he    remembered    that   it    was    a    fast 
day.      "What   though   it    be.   Sir,"  said  his  confessor, 
Dr.  Palmes;    *'ye  be  excused   by  reason  of  your  sick- 
"  ness."     "Tea,''    quoth  he,    "What  though?    I  will 
"  eat  no  more."      About  seven,  Kingston  entered  the  His  dying 
room,  intending  to  fulfil  the  King's  command  respect- 
ing the  money.    But  seeing  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
patient,  he  endeavored  to  encourage  him  with  the  usual 
topic,  telling  the  Cardinal  that  he  was  sad  and  pensive 
from  dread  of  that  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  appre- 
hend.    "Well,  well,  Master  Kingston,"  replied  Wolsey, 
"  I  see    the    matter   against   me,   how   it   is    framed; 
"  but   if    I   had   served    God   as    diligently  as  I  have 
"  served  the  King,  JBfe  would  not  have  given  me  over 
"  in  my  grey  hairs.      Howbeit,  this  is  the  just  reward 
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A.D.l53a   "  that  I  must   receive   for   my  worldly  diligence   and 

"  pains  that  I  have  had  to  do  him  service.  Commend 
"  me  to  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to  call  to  his 
'^  remembrance  all  that  has  passed  between  him  and 
'*  me  to  the  present  day,  and  most  cliiefly  in  his  great 
"  matter;  then  shall  his  conscience  declare  whether  I 
"  have  offended  him  or  no.  He  is  a  prince  of  royal 
"  courage,^  and  hath  a  princely  heart ;  and  rather  than 
"  he  will  miss  or  want  part  of  his  appetite  he  will 
"  hazard  the  loss  of  one-half  of  his  kingdom.  I  assure 
"  you  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him  in  his  privy 
chamber,  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  persuade 
him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but  I  could  never 
"  dissuade  him."  Then  urging  him  to  warn  the  King 
to  have  a  care  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Lutheranism 
as  destructive  to  the  authority  of  princes,  his  words 
and  his  voice  failed  him.  His  eyes  grew  fixed  and 
glazed.  Incontinently  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  he 
breathed  his  last.  "And  calling  to  our  remembrance," 
says  Cavendish,  "his  words  the  day  before,  how  he 
said  that  at  eight  of  the  clock  we  should  lose  our 
master,  we  stood  looking  upon  each  other,  supposing 
"  he  had  prophesied  of  his  departure." 

Buried  As  the  lieutenant  of    the  Tower  had  now  no  further 

charge,  and  was  anxious  to  be  gone,  the  burial  was 
fixed  for  the  next  day.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  rude 
coffin  of  wood,  with  mitre,  cross,  and  ring,  and  other 
archiepiscopal  ornaments.  He  lay  in  state  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  carried  down 
into  the  church,  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  abbot  and 
convent,  with  many  torches.  Here  the  corpse  rested 
all  night  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  watched  by  four  men 
holding  lights  in  their  hands,  whilst  the  convent  chanted 


<c 


^  Courage,  i.e.  spirit. 
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the  old  and  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead.  About  four  A.D.  1530. 
in  the  morning,  whilst  it  was  yet  dark,  they  sung  a 
mass.  By  six  they  had  laid  him  in  his  grave,  on  that 
cold  and  dreary  November  morning,  unwept  and  un- 
lamented  by  all,  except  by  the  very  few  who,  for  the 
glory  of  human  nature,  amidst  so  much  of  baseness, 
greed,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty,  remained  loving  and 
faithful  to  the  last.^ 

Cruel  to  him  in  his  life,  the  age  was  not  less  cruel 
to  his  memory.  "  The  cardinal  of  York,'*  said  Chapuys, 
"  died    on   St.  Andrew's  day  (eve),   at   a    place  where 

^  In  the  poem  of  Griseldis  the  Second,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
already,  the  author  thus  describes  the  last  scenes  of  Wolsej's  life.    p.  60. 

"  In  whiche  journeyinge  by  the  wayes,  doubtles, 
Hee  tooke  certayne  pyllys,  his  stomake  to  purge, 
Replenyshed  withe  greuous  heauynes 
For  this  sodayne  tempestyous  surge, 
Rysinge,  as  he  thought,  throughe  the  Merqueses  grudge ; 
So  that  of  necessytee  by  the  waye 
He  tooke  restynge  at  Lecestre  Abbaye ; 

Wheare,  thorowe  woorkynge  of  the  said  peelys, 
Whiche,  as  I  herde  tell,  weare  too  too  manye, 
And  thorowe  sorowe,  hymselfe  he  theare  feealys 
His  life  to  forgoe  witheoute  all  remeadye  ; 
No  longe  was  the  tyme  while  he  dyd  theare  lye, 
Not  passing  eyght  dayes  at  the  veary  moste, 
Tyll  he  was  foarsed  to  yealde  vpp  the  goste. 

iiefore  he  departed,  right  Christyanlye 

He  sent  for  the  Pryor  and  was  confest, 

The  Euchariste  moste  reuerentlye 

Receauynge  into  his  penytent  brest, 

Askynge  God  mercye  withe  harte  and  moste  earnest 

For  that  in  his  tyme,  by  will,  deade,  and  thought, 

Agaynst  His  goodnes  he  had  eauer  myswrought. 

And  to  signyfie  that  hee  was  penytent, 

Certaynlye,  the  Pryor  I  herde  thus  saye, 

A  shurte  of  heare  was  his  indument 

Next  to  his  bodye,  when  he  thear  tleadde  laye ; 

For  whome  hartelye  it  behoaueth  to  praye, 

Si  the  hee  heere  ended  so  penytentlye. 

To  whome,  no  doubte,  God  grauntetho  His  mercye. 

What  thoughe  he  lyucd  muchc  remyssyuelyc, 
Farre  oute  of  the  trade  of  his  jnofession, 
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A.D.  1530.  «  king  Richard  was  killed.  They  are  both  buried  in 
Popular  "  the  same  church,  which  the  people  call  The  Tyranti 
^P®^  •  (c  Sepulchre.^^  ^     I  draw  these  remarks  to  an  end  by  «l 

extract  from  the  letters  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Scarpinello,  already  mentioned.  It  is  valuable  as  faith- 
fully reflecting  the  opinions  and  rumors  of  the  times. 
I  wrote,"  he  says,  **on  the  17th  ultimo,  an  account 
of  the  occurrents  here,  more  especially  of  the  recent 
"  arrest  of  cardinal  Wolsey.  Subsequently,  the  King, 
"  haying  determined  on  his  removal  to  the  Tower,  sent 
its  constable,  Kingston,  with  a  guard  to  arrest  him. 
Arriving  at  a  place  sixty  miles  oflF,  he  found  the  Car- 
**  dinal  very  ill,  and  in  bed;  and  although  the  Con- 
"  stable  exhorted  him  to  rely  on  the  King's  mercy, 
"  declaring  he  was  sent  to  convey  him  at  his  own 
convenience,  and  he  might  remain  where  he  was  as 
long  as  he  pleased,  at  the  end  of  two  days  he  de- 
"  parted  this  life,  drawing  a  deep  and  loud  sigh  at 
"  the  close  of  it.  Some  six  hours  afterwards  there  was 
put  into  the  earth  that  personage,  who  had  prepared 
for  his  remains  a  more  costly  mausoleum  than  any 
royal  or  papal  monument  in  the  world.*  This  the 
King    intends  shall  serve  for  himself,  po8t  multos  et 
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Yeat  dyinge,  as  hee  dyd,  penytentlye, 

His  sowle,  no  doubtys,  hathe  hcauyns  ingression 

By  hauynge  in  harte  vycis  suppression ; 

For  thoughe  mannys  life  bee  neauer  so  infecte, 

God,  epeciallye,  his  ende  dothe  respecte." 

Readers  of  Shakespeare  will  remember  that  Griffith,  in  his  description 
of  the  Cardinal,  utters  a  similar  sentiment,  though  in  fewer  words  : 
"  His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little  : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  G^d." 

1  p.  3054. 

2  This  "  mausoleum  "  was  taken  to  St.  G^Jorge's  Chapel,  Windsor.    Its 
present  use  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  words. 
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"  felices  amwSf    and  has  therefore   erased  from  it    the   A.D.  1530, 
"  Cardinars  arms. 

'^  It   is    said   that   the    Cardinal's    indisposition    was 
«  preceded   by  two  very  bad   symptoms.      When  first 
"  arrested  he  would   take    no    food,    owing    to    mental 
"  depression,    and  when    pressed  to    do    so,    dysentery 
"  followed,  and  he  could  retain  nothing  on  his  stomach. 
According  to  report,  his  mind  never  wandered  to  the 
last;    and,    on    seeiQg    the    Constable,    he   made  his 
"  attendants  raise  him  in  his  bed,  where  he  knelt,  and 
"  whenever   he  heard  the  King's  name  mentioned,    he 
"  bowed  his  head,    putting    his  face   downwards.      He 
'^  then  asked  Kingston  where  his  guards  were,  and  on 
being  told  that  lodgings  had  been  prepared  for  them 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  castie,  he  requested  they 
"  might  be  brought  into  his  presence.     After  as  many 
"  had  entered  as  the  place  would  hold,  he  raised  him- 
"  self   as    well    as    he    could,    saying  that  on  the  day 
"  before    he  had  confessed  and  conmxunicated,  and  ex- 
"  pected  to  find  himself  shortly  before  God's  judgment- 
^^  seat;   and  as  God  should  judge  him,  he  called  them 
"  all  to  witness  that  he  had  never  thought  to  do  any 
disservice  to  the  King. 
The  nobles,  however,  who  are  at    the  head  of   this 
"  government    say,  without    entering    into  any  details, 
"  that  the  King  was  induced  for  great  reasons  to  order 
"  the  Cardinal's  arrest.    With  him  they  seized  a  physician 
"  in  his  service,  Messer  Augustine,  a  Venetian,  and  at 
"  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings  they  brought 
him  to  London,    to  the  house  of    the  duke  of    Nor- 
folk,   and    exanuned    him   without  violence    {i.e.  the 
torture).     He  has  found  great  favour  with  the  Duke, 
"  who  gives  him  a  good  character.     It  is  supposed  that 
"  his    deposition    justified    the  Cardinal's  arrest.      Cer- 
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A.D.  1530.    "  tainly  the  King    would    not    have    acted    as   he  has 

"  done  without    good  cause.      It  is  undeniable  that  & 
few  days  before  his  arrest,  certain  letters  of  the  said 
Augustino  were  intercepted,  containing  a  few  lines  in 
**  cipher.      According   to    report,   they   were    addressed 
"  to  the  French  ambassador,  De  Vaux,  who  was  then 
"  building  a  hermitage  at  Dover.      It  is  said  that  the 
"  cipher    merely  contained  a  request  for    the  Christian 
"  king  to  intercede  with  his  Majesty  here."     Scarpinello 
then    repeats    the    vulgar   rumors,    which    he    did  not 
credit,  such  as  Wolsey's  attempt  to    escape    to  Erance, 
or  to  Scotland,  or  to  Rome,    and    his    communications 
with  the  Pope.     He  adds,  in  conclusion,  that  the  King 
somewhat  regretted  this  catastrophe,  more  especially  as, 
a  few  days  before  the  arrest  was  ordered,  in  discussing 
affairs  with  the  Privy  Council,  he    exclaimed,    "Every 
**  day  I  naiss  the  cardinal  of  Tork.**^ 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  Henry  paid  eren 
so  slight  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  great  minister. 
Probably  he    missed  his  energy,    his  abilities,    his  long 
experience;    but  he    missed    and    regretted    his  money 
more.    When  Cavendish  was  siunmoned  to  his  presence, 
to  give    him    the    details    of  Wolsey^s    last  hours,  tie 
interview  lasted    the    imusual    length  of    an  hour  and 
more,  "  during  which  time  he  examined  me,**  says  Ca- 
vendish,   "of    divers    weighty    matters    concerning  my 
"  Lord,    wishing    that    liever   than    twenty    thousand 
"  pounds   the  Cardinal   had    lived."      But  he  was  far 
more  concerned  to    discover  what   had   become  of  the 
1,500/.  with  inquiries  after  which  he  had  troubled  the 

1  Ven.  Cal.  iv.  266.    The  report  that  he  died  by  poison  cannot  be 
maintaiiied.     When  Granvella  in  1531  inquired  of  Augustine,  Wolsep 
physician,  whether  this  suspicion  was  true,  he  replied,  "Bjno  means; 
adding  that  his  death  was  owing  to  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  sicknos 
{cUra  bitis)  brought  on  by  grief.     See  Focock's  Bee.  ii.  125. 
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last  hours  of  the  dying  Cardinal.       "  Sir,"  said  Caven-    A.D.  1530. 

dish,   "I  think  I  can  tell  your  Grace   partly  where  it 

*•  is."     "Tea,  can  you?''  said  the  Kiag, — his  curiosity 

and  greed  now  piqued  to  the  uttermost ; — ^*  then  I  pray 

you  tell  me,  and  you  shall  do  us  much  pleasure,  and 

shall  not  go  unrewarded."     Cavendish  informed  him  it 

was  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  priest.     "  Is  this  true,"  said 

the  King.     •"  Let  me  alone ;  keep  this  gear  ^  secret  be- 

"  tween  yourself  and  me,  and  let  no  man  be  made  privy 

**  thereto  ;  for  if  I  hear  any  more  of  it,  I  shall  know 

**  by  whom  it  is  come  to  knowledge.    Three  may  keep 

"  counsel,  if  two  be  away ;    and  if   I  thought  that  my 

"  cap  knew  my  counsel,  I  would  cast  it  into  the  fire  and 

**  bum  it."  *     Never  had  the  King  spoken  a  truer  word, 

or  described  himself  more  accurately.    Few  would  have 

thought  that,  under  so  careless  and  splendid  an  exterior, 

—  the   very  ideal   of  bluff,   open-hearted   good  humour 

and   frankness, — ^there  lay   a  watchful   and   secret  eye, 

that    marked   what  was    going   on,    without    appearing 

to  mark  it ;   kept  its  own  counsel  imtil  it  was  time  to 

strike,   and  then  struck,    as  suddenly  and  remorselessly 

as  a  beast  of  prey.     It  was  strange  to  witness  so  much 

subtlety  combined  with  so  much  strength. 

So  fell  the  great  Cardinal.  Had  he  been  really  guilty  Reflections, 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  so  unwearied  was  the 
pertinacity  and  malice  of  his  enemies,  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  they  would  have  been  able  to  furnish 
more  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Of  that  gmlt 
they  never  produced  any  particulars.  They  allowed  it 
to  rest  on  the  vaguest  and  most  improbable  suspicions. 
The  promises  made  to  foreign  courts  —  for  the  King 
thought  it  necessary  to   justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of 

1  A  favorite  word  with  the  King. 

2  Cavendish,  p.  397. 
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A.D.  1530.   contemporary  sovereigns  from   the   charge   of  injustice 

and  caprice  in  his  extraordinary  treatment  of  his  once 
powerful  favorite — were  never  fulfilled.  He  was  satis- 
fled  that  the  memory  of  the  Cardinal  should  be  buried 
under  a  load  of  infamy,  as  a  cankered  and  ambitious 
plotter  against  his  master,  who  had  only  been  too 
leniently  treated  "for  his  seditious  and  traitorous  mis- 
"  behaviour."  So  fell  the  great  Cardinal;  and  the 
greatness  and  the  splendour  of  Henry's  reign  departed 
with  him.  There  may  be  qualities  which  men  deshre 
more  than  these,  and  consider  more  conducive  to  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  nations ;  but  these  wiU  not 
be  denied  to  Wolsey's  administration;  nor  in  these 
respects  caa  any  of  his  successors  be  compared  with 
him,  for  greatness  and  magnanimity  are  not  the  qualities 
we  should  attribute  to  Cranmer  or  to  Cromwell.  From  a 
third-rate  kingdom  of  little  account  in  Europe,  Wolsey 
raised  this  nation  to  an  equality  with  the  highest.  For 
a  time,  at  all  events,  peace  and  war  depended  on  its  fiat. 
It  held  the  scales  between  the  two  great  contending 
powers ;  and  if  that  was  any  satisfaction  to  a  proud  and 
ambitious  prince,  Henry  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Christendom  con- 
tending for  his  favor.  No  nation  ever  yet  achieved 
greatness  by  its  internal  policy  alone.  It  is  only  by 
mixing  in  the  wide  theatre  of  the  world,  by  its  external 
relations,  by  measuring  its  strength  with  others,  that  any 
nation  attains  to  eminence ;  and  without  greatness  even 
its  virtues  are  apt  to  reflect  the  littleness  of  its  vices. 
With  all  its  faults  —  and  they  were  not  few,  —  in  all 
true  nobleness,  in  all  that  exalts  a  people,  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  incomparably  superior  to  that  of 
Henry  VII. ;  yet  in  all  the  virtues  which  exalt  the  man, 
in  temperance,   moderation,    self-control,    and    political 
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ss^acity,  Henry  VII.  was  far  superior  to  Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1530. 
But  able  as  were  the  ministers  of  Henry  VII.  they  have 
been  completely  obscured  by  the  brilliant  abilities  of 
"Wolsey.  His  name  still  stands  out  pre-eminent  above 
all  others  as  the  one  great  statesman  before  the  He- 
formation;  and  even  now,  of  the  very  few  who  have 
since  deserved  that  distinction,  it  is  of  profounder  in- 
terest and  significance  than  any  other.  This  is  due, 
perhaps,  to  two  special  characteristics:  first,  that, 
churchman  as  he  was,  he  was  still  more  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  honor  and  aggrandisement  of  his  country, 
or  rather  perhaps  of  its  king,  as  the  head  of  it,  occu- 
pied a  much  higher  place  hi  his  affections  than  the 
exaltation  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  or  of  the  hierarchy, 
o£  which  he  was  so  eminent  a  member.  And  secondly, 
able  and  skilful  as  he  was  as  a  politician,  and  fitted 
by  nature  and  inclination  to  shine  as  a  statesman,  the 
man  was  not,  as  in  other  instances,  totally  absorbed  in 
the  politician.  The  impression  of  his  feelings  and 
affections  is  visible  in  his  measures,  and  in  all  his 
foreign  policy.  And  though  by  some  this  may  be 
considered  as  a  defect,  and  as  detracting  from  his  un- 
questionable ability  as  a  statesman,  it  invests  his  life 
and  career  with  far  more  interest  for  the  historian 
than  if  he  had  been  the  mere  pale  and  bloodless  re- 
presentative of  a  transient  poUtical  system.  So  much 
more  permanent  is  any  phase  of  human  nature,  however 
remote  from  modem  types,  than  the  most  ingenious  and 
successful  political  combinations,  the  most  surprising 
feats  of  strategy,  or  the  greatest  victories  of  mere 
diplomacy. 

No  noan  was  less  disposed  to  persecution ;  or,  upon 
the  whole,  though  furiously  attacked  with  satire,  mis- 
representation,   and    the    grossest   abuse,  from  all  sides. 
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A.D.  1530.   less  inclined  to  avenge  himself.      When  the  Reformers 

held    him    up    to    popular  execration  for  the     splendor 
and  magnificence  of  his  houses,  his  entertainments,  and 
his  retinue,  he  bore  their  reproaches  witli    indifference. 
He  even  condescended  on  one  occasion  to  hold  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
his  assailants,  and  to  hear  with  patience  his  objections^ 
and    to    reply  in    his    own  defence.      And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  defending  himself,   and  justifying  his 
assumption  of    so  much    dignity  and    splendor,    he  had 
far  the  hest  of  the  argument.^    That  he  was  lofty   and 
sour  with  the  lofty  and   overhearing  feudal  aristocracy 
of    the    age,    who    could    not    endure  a  rival  near  the 
throne,  still  less  a  rival  of   such    consummate    ability, 
may  he   admitted.      But   that,  in   the  poet's  words,  he 
was  "sweet  as  summer"  to  those  who  sought  him,  or 
requested  his  favor,  —  that    he  was   a    considerate   and 
generous  master,  and  willing  to  acknowledge  and  reward 
merit  in  those  ahout  him, — there  are  numerous  indica- 
tions in  these  volumes. 

No   man   ever   met    with  harder   measure   from    his 
contemporaries;   and  never  was  the  verdict  of  contem- 
poraries less  challenged  than  in  his  case  hy  subsequent 
inquirers.     In  no  instance  has  mankind  been  less  careful 
to  test  and  analyse  motives  and  actions ;  or  have  shown 
themselves  more  ready  to  accept  obloquy,  heaped  upon 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  with  less  discrimination  or  hesita- 
tion.   They  have  accepted  the  estimate  of  his  character 
and  conduct  from  those  who  were    specially  concerned 
to  misrepresent  and  blacken  both.     To  the  professor  of 
the  old  faith  Wolsey  was  nothing  less  than  the  author 
and  promoter  of  the  divorce,  the  unscrupulous  opponent 


1  See  his  curious   discuasiou  with  Dr.  Barnes    in  Singer's    edition  of 
Cavendish. 
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of  the  Pope,  the  enemy  of  her  whose  cause  was  bound  A.D.  1630. 
up  with  the  survival  of  the  old  religion.    To  the  Reformer 
lie  was  the  type  of  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  and  the  world- 
Tin  ess  of  the  ancient  church;  which  the  Reformer  hated 
and  despised.      He  was  the  proud  prelate  who,  by  his 
insolence    and  ambition,  had  overshadowed  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  royal  authority,  and  represented  in  his 
own    person  and  actions  the  intolerable  aggressions    of 
the  spiritual  on  the  temporal  authority.       No  one,  in- 
deed, accused  him  of  persecution;   for  it  was  notorious 
that  in  the  three  short  years  of    the  chancellorship    of 
the  mildest   and  kindest   of    men.    Sir    Thomas    More, 
persecution  raged  more  bitterly  than  during  the  whole 
twenty  years  of  Wolsey's  administration. 

From  either  of    these — ^for    the  nation   was    sharply 
divided  into  two  portions,  who  could  neither  understand 
nor  esteem  each  other's  position,  and  were  only  unanimous 
in   condemning    the   one  man  of   the  age  who    rigidly 
belonged  to  neither  —  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  just, 
fair,   or  discriminating    estimate    of  Wolsey's    character 
or  measures.     A  reformer,  so  far  as  to   show  no  especial 
interest  in   maintaining    the    strict    ultramontanism    of 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  his  own  time, — an  earnest  pro- 
moter of    education  and  the  new  learning,  if  not  un- 
friendly to  the  religious  orders,   yet  anxious  to  convert 
their  endowments  to  better  uses, — ^he  was  still  a  faithful 
adherent  to  the  ancient  faith  and   practice,  in  his  love 
of  splendid  ceremonial,    in  his    political  dislike  of   Lu- 
theranism,    in    his  conviction    of   the  need  of   a    great 
central    spiritual   authority  to    preserve  the    peace   and 
unity  of  Christendom.     If  he  had  lived  longer, — ^if,  like 
Richelieu,  whom  he  resembled  ia  the  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  in  his  sense  of  reorganization,  in  his  vast 
powers  of  work,  ho  had  had  for  his  master  a  king  like 
IV.  r  r 
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A.D.  1530.    Louis  XIII.  instead  of  Henry  VIII., — ^he  would  probably 

have    introduced    into    England    reforms    as      greats    as 
extensive,  and  as  permanent.     The  wasteful  expenditure 
of   the  King's    household    he    reduced    into   order,   and 
placed  upon  a  more  rigid  and  economical  footiiig;   and 
for  this  cause  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of    all  those 
menials  and  thriftless  gentlemen  who  found    their  ad- 
vantage in  the  idleness,  luxury,  aad  prodigaUty   of  an 
iU-regulated  and  disorderly  establishment.      Se  devised 
stricter    and    more  equitable    regulations  for  the  Court 
of'  Chancery,  which  from  that  time  began  to  rise  into 
its    present  importance,    and  thus  incurred    the    hatred 
and  displeasure  of  powerful    suitors    and    unscrupulous 
advocates.      He  had  intended  to  convert  the    monastic 
institutions,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  higher    purposes 
of  education,    and  enforce  the  retirement  of    inefficient 
and  imbecile  abbots;  and  for  this  he  was  detested  and 
opposed  by  the  religious  orders.      He  had  proposed  to 
redeem    by  an  equitable    arrangement   the  annates  and 
first-fruits    paid  by  the  clergy  to   the  Court  of    Bx)me, 
and,  without    breaking    with  the  Pope,    to   render  his 
relations  with  the  Church  of  England  more  simple  and 
more  equitable.      An    economist,    exercising  a  salutary 
restraint    on    the    King's    tendency  to    prodigality  and 
extravagance,   he  had  intended  to  reform  the  finances, 
and  bring  the  irresponsible  expenditure  of  the  sovereign 
within    juster    limits;    for  in  those  ages  the  King  had 
complete  control  over  the  revenue,  and  no  account  was 
rendered  of   the  sums  lavished  upon  crafty  and  worth- 
less   favorites.      But  in  all  these    projects,    and   many 
more,  devised  for  the    good  of   the  Church  and  of  the 
State,  he  was    hampered    by  the  will  of   an  imperioos 
master,  who  was  apt  to    listen  to    interested    advisers; 
and  when  once  he  had  given  ear   to  their  suggestions, 
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Tirhatever   they  put   into  his  head,  none  of  his  ablest  ^-l^- 1530, 
eorLXLcillors  could  ever  put  out  again.^ 

During  the    last  years  of  his  life  his  energies  were 
so    completely  absorbed  by  the  divorce,  that  whatever 
designs  he  entertained  for  the  good  of  the  nation  were 
necessarily  curtailed  or  blighted,  or  had   to  be   aban- 
doned.   To   that  divorce,  in  the  first  LDstance,  he  was 
most  vigorously  opposed,  not  because  he  was  aware  of 
the  King's  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn,  or  because    he 
was  at  this  time  afraid  that  his    own    authority  would 
be  impaired  by  her  ascendancy.      If  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Home  to  her 
marriage  with  the  King,  he  would  probably  have  been 
as  acceptable  to  her  as  to  Henry  himseK.    At  all  events 
he  was  not  likely  to  find  in  her  a  worse  friend    than 
in  queen  Katharine.      But  perceiving  that  the  King's 
mind  was  fully  resolved,  and  knowing  better  than  any 
man  how  impossible  it  was  to  shake  his  determination, 
he   stooped   to  that  which  he   considered  was  unavoid- 
able.    It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  sincere 
in  promoting  the  divorce :   the  contrary  is  evident  from 
all  his  correspondence.     It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  held  secret   communications  with  the  Court  of 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  King's  wishes. 
The  King  was  fully   persuaded    of   the    nullity  of   his 
marriage.     He  regarded  it  as  a  breach  of  those  divine 
laws  with  which  no  Pope  could  dispense.     How  he  had 
arrived  at  that  conclusion,  or  how  far  his  wishes  agreed 
with  his  arguments,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  here.    He 
had  studied  the  subject  for  years;    had  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  divines  and  canonists ;  until,  as  Campeggio 

1  <^  I  warn  jou,  be  well  advised  and  assured,"  was  bis  dying  remark  to 
Kingston,  **  wbat  matter  ye  put  in  his  bead,  for  ye  sball  never  get  it  out 
**  again.*'     Cavendish,  p.  389. 
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A.D.  1530.  himself  remarked,  no  man  was  better  mafiter  of  the 
whole  subject,  or  could  add  anything  to  his  knowledge. 
Th6  question  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  if 
his  judgment  had  not  been  swayed  by  motives  no  one 
can  defend,  and  his  conduct  marked  with  deceit  and 
violence  towards  his  Queen,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
mere  discussion  of  the  question  any  one  could  fairly 
condemn.  Nor  was  the  solution  of  it  so  easy  as  some 
have  imagined.  Foreign  Reformers,  like  Luther  and 
Melanctlion,  acting  on  the  principle  fieri  non  debuit 
factum  valet,  admitted  the  illegality  of  the  marriage, 
even  when  they  condemned  the  divorce.  The  English 
nobility  and  prelates  were  divided  in  their  opinions; 
the  common  people  generally,  swayed  by  their  feelings 
and  a  sentiment  of  pity,  espoused  the  part  of  Katharine. 
Yet  there  wanted  not  arguments  for  the  other  side: — 
the  dread  of  a  disputed  succession,  the  great  disparity 
of  years,  the  apprehension  of  increasing  evils  to  come, 
the  certainty  that  the  divorce  would  in  eflPect  be 
real,  if  it  were  not  nominally  conceded,  —  the  intense 
necessity  of  a  king  to  the  nation  in  the  growing 
religious  and  civil  confusion  of  the  times,  in  the 
weakness  and  debasement  of  all  other  authority, 
spiritual  as  well  as  secular.  Por  a  king,  and  a  strong 
one, — an  arbitrary  one,  if  need  be,  rather  than  a  weak 
and  powerless  ruler, —  men  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
many  scruples.  For  without  a  king  who  had  a  will 
of  his  own,  and  was  prepared  to  assert  it,  the  nation, 
they  felt,  would  be  left  in  its  own  hands,  without 
a  head  to  guide  it;  and  for  lack  of  good  order  in 
the  common  weal,  **  utter  destruction  and  desolation 
"  would  come  upon  the  realm,"  and  with  it,  as  WoLsey 
believed,  the  ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  reign  of 
infidelity. 
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Nor  were  the  obligations  of  marriage  so  well  under-  A.D.  1530. 
stood  in  those  days  as  they  are  now.  They  had  become 
grossly  perverted  by  dispensations,  and  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions of  the  canonists.  The  solution  of  matrimonial 
questions  was  too  frequent  and  too  fertile  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  be  simplified  or 
diminished.  The  ease  with  which  divorces  were  granted 
to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  them,  was  the 
occasion  of  no  little  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity,  not  to  say  a  pregnant  source  of  immorality.' 

To    many,    therefore,    the    divorce    of  Henry  VIII. 
offered    nothing    strange:    to    many    it   was    a     mere 
question  for  the  Church  to  decide,    and  if  the  Church 
bad  decided  the  result,  it  would  have  been  accepted  as 
a  matter    of    course,    and    neither    Katharine    nor    her 
friends  could  possibly  have  objected.     But  the  question 
for  decision,   in  the  first  instance,    was  whether  there 
was  any  need  to  refer  to  the  Papal  Court  in  a  matter 
so    obvious.     Por,    let   it   be  observed,   it    was    not   a 
divorce  that  was  required  of  the  Pope,  as  is  sometimes 
imagined.     It  would  have  been  no  very  unusual  stretch 
of  the  Papal  prerogative  to  declare  that  marriage  with 
a  brother's  wife  was  illegal;    for  if  it  had  been  legal, 
what    necessity   was     there    for    a    dispensation     from 
Julius  II.  ?     What  Henry  really  required  was  that  Cle- 
ment should  pronounce  the  dispensation  of   his  prede- 
cessor illegal.     If  that   could  be  obtained  the  dissolu- 
tion of    his  marriage  with  E^atharine  would    f oUow,  as 
a  matter  of    course,  and  needed  no  formal  dissolution. 
The  King  had  at  first  resolved  to  treat  it  as  a  nullity, 
and  regard  his  marriage  as  void  db  initio.    To  Wolsey 
this  seemed  to  be  a  perilous  disregard  of  what  was  due 
to  the    supreme    authority    of   the    Church,  whose  aid 
had  been  invoked  to  legalize  the  marriage,  and  could 
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A.D.  1530.  not  now  be  uxLcraremoniously  set  asid 
had  signalized  hiniBelf  throughout  Ch 
assertion  of  the  Fapal  authority, — at  a 
the  spread  of  Lutheranism  and  Lolla 
regarded  it,  the  most  dangerous  disi 
where  exhibited  for  civil  and  spuritual 
let  it  be  remembered  —  otherwise  hi 
racter  will  appear  wholly  unintelligibl 
was  necessary  to  the  other,  and  the 
was  essential  to  the  peace  and  mainte 
To  both  Lollardism  was  destruotiTs, 
ITnlike  the  majority  of  Henry's  counc 
not  take  upon  himself  to  dispute  th 
marriage;  but  he  insisted  that,  for 
public  scandal,  the  Church,  which  hs 
to  legalize  and  consecrate  the  marriag 
required  to  revoke  its  act,  and  declare 
invidid  by  its  supreme  representative,  t 
in  England  to  declare  it.  Ibis  could  i 
out  the  Pope's  sanction,  for  no  autho 
could  invalidate  the  authority  of  a  P( 
point  the  whole  discussion  centered;  ! 
that  the  dispensation  had  been  granti 
grounds ;  that  it  claimed  to  override  ol 
not  overrule ;  eventually,  that  it  wa 
invalidated  by  a  subsequent  decision.  '. 
the  Pope's  reply.  If  the  King,  he  i 
with  the  nullity  of  his  marriage,  let 
second  nuptials ;  but  to  invalidate,  as 
do,  the  acts  of  his  predecessor, — still  i 
statement  ^q  Relegate  his  authority 
and  suffer  qq  *)e^  ^  himself, — these 
2X1  his  oMqq  c^^npreme  Judge  to  grai 
t^^i  ^fie  t^    %       A>    principles    which 
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conflict  at  the  Reformation  were  here  involved,  and  the  A.D.  1530. 
attempt  to  conibine  and  reconcile  the  two  was  impossible. 
If  the  Papal  authority  was  to  be  maintained,  a  final 
appeal  to  the  Pope  in  all  matters  connected  with  his 
supremacy  must  be  permitted:  if  the  independence  of 
national  churches,  of  kings  and  their  courts,  is  to  be 
preferred,  then  any  appeal  from  their  decisions  to 
external  authority  cannot  be  allowed.  The  experiment 
was  now  tried  to  accommodate  the  two,  and  ended,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated;  in  a  signal  failure. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  point  whether  in  these  nego- 
ciations  Clement  was  guilty  of  timidity,  or  even  had 
recourse  to  evasions  to  avoid  the  King's  importunity. 
He  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  the  question 
in  dispute  really  involved  the  maintenance  of  his 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  the  independence  of  the  Holy 
See.  If  he  had  yielded  to  the  menaces  or  the  flattery 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  i£  he  had  parted  with 
any  portion  of  his  jurisdiction  and  authority  at  their 
desire,  in  so  important  a  case  as  this,  he  would  not 
only  have  sacrificed  to  his  own  wishes  or  personal 
convenience  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  office,  but 
would  have  completely  betrayed  that  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction and  order  he  was  bound  to  uphold,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  professed  head  and  representative. 
Marriage  was  a  sacrament.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity  aU  questions  connected  with  it,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  rite,  had  been  finally  settled  by  eccle- 
siastical authority.  To  abandon  the  right  of  such  deter- 
mination now,  to  give  it  over  into  other  hands,  to  let 
it  be  settled  by  any  court  not  acting  by  his  express 
consent,  or  independent  of  his  sanction, — in  fact,  by 
any  national  court  whose  decision  should  be  final,  and 
from  which  there  should  be  no  appeal, — ^what  was  this 
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A.D.  1530.  except  to  sot  up  some  special  court  aboTC  the  court 
of  Christendom  ?  What  else,  but  to  concede  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation  ? 

To  the  King,  of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whether  the  spiritual  authority,  hitherto  uni- 
versally admitted  on  these  matters,  suffered  or  not, 
provided  he  obtained  his  divorce.  But  to  Wolsey  it  is 
clear  that  the  difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  outset; 
though  he  did  not  well  see  how  the  collision  could  be 
avoided.  Unable  to  resist  the  imperious  desires  of  the 
King,  conscious  of  his  own  personal  danger,  perhaps 
influenced  by  considerations  as  a  statesman,  and  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  greater  perils,  he  was  anxious 
for  the  divorce;  if  that  could  be  obtained,  salvo  jure 
eccleaidsticOf  he  probably  thought  that  any  informality 
would  be  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  the  increased  support 
thus  secured  for  the  spiritual  supremacy  by  the  gratitude 
of  his  master.  Moreover,  ecclesiastic  as  he  was,  he  was 
not  a  divine,  but  a  statesman;  much  less  of  a  divine, 
as  he  was  much  more  of  a  statesman,  than  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Above  aU,  he  was  an  Englishman  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  profoundly  impressed,  as  Englishmen 
then  were,  with  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  his  nation ; 

believing  also,  as  Englishmen  then  did,  that  its  welfare 
and  its  aggrandizement  depended  on  the  authority  and 
aggrandizement  of  its  monarch.  Neither  he  nor  they  felt 
any  apprehension  lest  that  authority  should  be  unduly 
exercised, — ^whether  they  were  reformers  like  Tyndall  and 
Cranmer,  or  opposed,  like  Wolsey  himself,  to  the  sub- 
versive and  vague  tendencies  of  the  Reformation.  The 
King  was  the  centre  of  English  society  and  of  English 
nationality;  round  him  all  parties  revolved  with  un- 
hesitating  obedience, — alike  those  who  wished  to  see  him 
independent   of  all  spiritual  control,  and  his   authority 
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enlisted   in  fayor    of   the  Reformatioii,   as  those    who  A.D.  1530» 
"believed  that   such  authority  was  the   strongest  barrier  . 
against  dangerous  innovations,  and  the  surest  safeguard 
for  the  Church.     The  temptation  was  great;  still  more 
so  as  each  party  narrowly  scanned  the  strength  or  pro- 
cess of  its  opponents,  and  looked  upon  the  King  as  the 
sole  arbiter  of  the  contest.    So  both  were  concerned  to 
magnify  the  royal  authority  as  much  as  possible,  and 
oppose    it  as  little  as  they  might,  not  criticizing  nar- 
rowly Henry's  actions  or  his  wishes,  but  blindly  beUeving 
that    in    serving   him  they    were    serving    the    highest 
interests  of  the  Faith  which  they  professed.^    If  Wolsey, 
in  his   grief,  disgrace,  and  leisure    moments,   regarded 
his  service  to  the  King  as  incompatible  with  his  service 
to  God,  this  was  not  the  conviction  of  his  stronger  hours, 
nor  yet  of  many  others  besides   himself.    Possibly  all 
that  he  meant  by  those  memorable  words  was  not  the 
incompatibiUty  of  the   two  in  themselves,  but  that  the 
hours  necessarily  occupied  by  secular  employments  had 
detracted  too  much  from  those  opportimities  of  prayer, 
devotion,  and  contemplation,  in  which  the  service  of  God 
consisted,  and  for  which  the  monastic  and  religious  in- 
stitutions and  practices  of  his  times  furnished  so  many 
opportunities,  and  held  out  numerous  examples. 

No  statesman  of  such  eminence  ever  died  less  la- 
mented. On  no  one  did  his  own  contemporaries  pile  a 
greater  load  of  obloquy;  not  one  stone  of  which  has 
posterity  ^seriously  attempted  to  remove.  Even  his  kind- 
liest of  biographers,  Cavendish,  rather  regards  his  life  as 

^  Even  Luther,  independent  and  courageous  as  he  was,  and  indifferent  to 
the  assistance  and  judgment  of  men,  showed  himself  hy  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  aid  of  princes  and  sovei*eigns ;  nor  did  he  think  it  inconsistent  with 
his  profession  of  confidence  in  God  to  call  upon  kings  and  emperors  to 
interpose  their  authority  in  favor  of  the  Reformation. 
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A.D.  1580.    pointing  a  moral  against  loftiness  and  ambition ;    as  if 
•  this  were  all, — as  if  kings  were  never  imgrateful,  or  tia 
world  was  always  infallible  in  its  verdict.    The  greatest 
of  dramatists  lifted  the  veil  for  a  moment ;  and^  notwitii. 
standing  his  intense  respect  for  the  general  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  the  universal  impression  of  his   own  days, 
saw  that  there  was  a  better  and  a  brighter  side^    which 
even  the  unanimous  and  uncritical  prejudices   of  histoiy 
and  tradition  could  not  whoUy  obscure.     To  xnen  whose 
knowledge  and  estimation  of  such  events  were    exclu- 
sively derived  from  the  pages   of  Foxe   and  Sall^  this 
defence  of  the    Cardinal,  beautiful,  yet  slight     and    in- 
sufficient   as  it  was,  put  in  the  mouth  of  Katharine's 
receiver,  must  have  appeared  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
boldness    than    for   its  innovation    on    long   established 
prejudices.    Protestant  and  even  Catholic  historians  had 
shut    every  avenue  to  clearer  and  more  fBdthful  intelli- 
gence.    They  had  followed    each    other,  repeating   the 
same   idle   stories,  the  same    misrepresentation  of  facts, 
the  same    unfounded    assumptions,   the  same  blind  dis- 
regard of  motives.    The  bitterness  and  unscrupulousness 
of  party,    the  exaggeration  of  satirists,  official  injustice, 
indifferent  alike    to  the  reputations    and    the    lives  of 
men,  had  aU  been  accepted  as  so  many  trustworthy  and 
independent   witnesses,   whose    evidence  was  not  to   be 
examined  or  disputed.     Tet  in  spite  of  all  these  heavy 
imputations  on  his  memory,   in   spite    of   all  this  load 
of  obloquy,  obscuring  our  view  of  the  man,  and  distort- 
ing his  lineaments,  the  Cardinal  still  remains  and  will 
ever  remain,  as  the  one  prominent  figure  of  this  period. 
The    interest    concentrated    in   his   life,   character,  and 
actions  is  not   eclipsed  by  any  of   his    contemporaries. 
The  violent  calumnies  resting  on  his   memory  have  in 
some  degree  been  already  lightened  by  juster  and  clearer 
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vieTvs    of   the  events   of   his  time,  and  the  characters   A.D.  1530. 
of   the  chief  agents.     It    needs   not    apprehend  an  exa- 
minsttion   still  more  rigid  and  more  dispassionate.    Not 
free    from  faults,  by  any  means,  especially   from  those 
faults  and  failings  the  least  consistent  with  his   eccle- 
siastical profession,  the  Cardinal  was  perfectly  free  from 
those   meaner    though    less   obtrusive  vices  which  dis- 
figured the  age  and  the  men  that  followed  him, — ^vices 
to  Tvhich  moraHsts  are  tolerant,  and  the  world  indulgent. 
Magnificent  in  all  his  designs  and  doings,  he  inspired 
a  grandeur  and  a  loftiness  into  the  minds  of  English- 
men, of  which  he  himself  was  a  conspicuous  example, 
such  as  had  not  been  found  in  this  nation  from   the 
days   of  Henry  V.    He  extorted  deference  and  respect 
for    his  master    and    his    country,  from    kings,  popes, 
and  emperors,  when  they  were  as  unwilling  as  they  had 
been  unused  to  grant  it.    Left  to  himself,  or  to  such 
councillors  as  Cromwell  or  Cranmer,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  actions  after  Wolsey's  death,  Henry  VIII.  would 
have  inaugurated  no  grand  policy,  he  would  not  have 
extended  his  thoughts   beyond    his   pleasures    and   the 
means  of  providing  for  them.    Even  for  these  he  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  defy  the  Pope  and  the  opinion 
of  Europe,  which  he  so  much  coveted,  had  he  not  by 
"Wolsey's    policy    converted  his    hereditary  enemy    into 
his  ally,  —  had    he    not  also,  by  Wolsey's  policy  and 
sagacity,  been  transformed  from  a  third-rate   and  pre- 
carious monarch  into  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  and  the 
arbiter  of  Christendom.     Ruler  of  England  alone,  in  the 
fiftce  of  a  great  confederacy,  headed  by  Francis  I»  and 
Charles  V.,  menaced  by  Scotland  on  one  side,  and  by 
Ireland  on  the  other,  the  Pope  might  have  found  in  him 
as  faithful  a  vassal  as  in  his  &ther,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
would  never  have  worn   the  crown  of  Katharine.     On 
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A.D.  1530.   these  things,  however,  it  is   useless  to  speculate ;  bat 

when  historians  insist  on  the  greatness  and  enei^  of 
the  Tudor  sovereign,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  Wolsey  who  led  the  way;  it  was  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  was  present  to  the  minds  of  his 
most  energetic  successors. 
Leaves  a  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  69^  years  of  age, 

daughter.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  **by  one 

Larck's  daughter,'*   according  to  the  words   of  the  in- 
dictment,* .  who  was  afterwards  married  to  "  one  Legbe 
of  Aldington."    On  this  son,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Wynter,  dean  of  Wells,   he   bestowed    numerous  pre- 
ferments.^   He  was  carefully  educated  in  Paris,  and  had 
in  succession  various  eminent  scholars  for  his  instnictois  ; 
among  others,   Maurice  Byrchynshaw,*  with    whom  he 
studied  at  Louvain.     In  1523  he   was   with    Clerk  in 
Italy,  but  was  obliged  to  return  in  consequence  of  his 
health,  and  was  settled  shortly  after  in  Paris,  under  the 
tuition  of  Lupset.**    At  the  Cardinal's  disgrace  he  was 


^  Such  is  the  statement  of  Fiddes  and  Cavendish ;    but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  was  not  more  than  57.    According  to  the  letter  of  tLe 
abbot  of  Winchcombe   (i.  No.  5355),  he  waa  not  yet  40  when  he  attained 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  York.     This  would  bring  the  year  of  his  birth 
to  1474,  and  not  1471,  as  Fiddes  gives  it.    And  this  accords  with  the 
remark  of  Giustinian,  the  Venetian  ambassador^  who  states,  in  1519,  that 
Wolsey  was  then  about  46  years  old.     (Pref.  to  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxix.)      Oi 
course,  if  the  statement  of  Cavendish  be  correct,  that  on  his  last  Maundy 
he  washed  the  feet  of  59  poor  men,  that  is,  a  man  for  every  year  of  Ids  life, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  age.    But  in  details  of  this  nature  Caven- 
dish is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 

a  Art  38. 

»  See  them  in  Fiddes,  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  530. 

*  Vol.  n.  p.  1438,  m.  p.  179,  (A.D.  1519,)  where  he  is  described  as  » 
boy  beginning  to  speak  Latin.    This  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was 

born  about  1509. 

fi  Lupset  was  in  Wolsey's  service.  In  his  "  Exhortation  to  Young  Men," 
he  says,  "  I  lay  waiting  on  my  lord  C>ardinal,  whose  hours  I  must  otoerre 
"  to  be  always  at  hand,  lest  I  be  called  when  I  am  not  by  ;   the  which 
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stripped  of  most  of  his  preferments,  and  complains  in    A,D.  1530. 
£t   letter  to  Cromwell,  written  about  1533,  that  he  had 
fallen  into   distress,  and  had  been  abandoned  by  most 
of    the  friends  he  had  known   in  his    prosperity.     He 
outlived  Cromwell,  who  appears  to  have  befriended  him 
in  his  troubles ;  for  in  1543  he  resigned  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall,  which  he  had  held  since  1537.    After  that 
date  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  him. 
He  had  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  apparently 
for  his  instructor  iu  his  palmy  days,  a  celebrated  Scotch 
scliolar,  named  Florentius  Volusenus  (Wolsey  or  Wilson), 
whose  wonderful  command  of  the  Latin  tongue,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  style  of  Cicero  was  so  assiduously 
cultivated,  attracted  the  admiration  of  Sadoleti  and  the 
most  fastidious  of  the  great  Italian  scholars.    Wynter's 
letters  to  Cromwell  are  not  unworthy  of  his  master,  as 
models  of  ease,  elegance,  and  pure  Latinity.    To  judge 
by  his  correspondence,  he  had  very  little  of  his  reputed 
father's  energy,   ambition,   or  ability,   still   less    of    his 
delight  in  the  stormy  winds  and  waves  of  statesmanship. 
He  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cope  with  the  hardships  of  life,  still  less  with  the  harder 
times  and  men  of  his  own  generation.     He  had  imbibed 
a  taste  for  literary  ease,  and  made  no  effort  to  advance 
himself,  or  even  preserve  the  promotions  heaped  upon 
him  by  the  Cardinal,  and  ruthlessly  plucked  from  him 
by  the  selfishness  of  those  who  owed  their  advancement 
to  Wolsey's    favor.      On    the   dispersion    of    Wynter's 
household  at  Wolsey*s  faU,  Volusenus  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  celebrated  Du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  and 

*'  should  be  straight  taken  for  a  fault  of  great  negligence.  Wherefore, 
**  now  that  I  am  well  satiated  with  the  beholding  of  these  gay  hangings 
^*  that  garnish  here  every  wall,  I  will  turn  me  and  talk  with  you '' 
(Edmund  Withipol).    24  Aug.  1529.     At  the  Moi-e. 
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A.D.  153a  afterwards  Tisited  Sadoleti,  who  waa  much  struck  witt 
his  appearance,  maimers,  and  scholarship.  Sadoleti  btt 
left  an  iateresting  r 
with  an  eminent  ph 
himself  in  all  respe 
temper  to  his  dough 
liim  in  learning  am 
state  that  Volusenui 
Wynter  was  the  son 
not  to  he  outweighed 
of  Bale,  who  merely 
the  charge  in  the  1 
already  referred ;  fo 
drawn  up  without  at 
and  embodied  every 
against  the  accused.* 
But  whateyer  may 
it  is  certain  that  W 
who  was  committed,  i 
to  the  care  of  the 
afterwards  became  a 
pressed  in  154iO  she 
and  was  living  in  the 
letter  contains  the  oi 
with  which  I  am  acqu 
"  Kigbt  honorable,  after  n 
70U  that  the  contcrits  of  tbii 
aamuch  as  I  have  great  caus 
to  command  Master  Herytaj 


I  YolueenuB  is  the  auth( 
i\Titten  apparently  id  1542, 
mentions  Stephen  Gardiner, 
wliom  he  was  acquainted, 
alive  in  1646;  how  long  ^ 
Dauphin  6. 

*  Browne  Willis,  Hist,  of 
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tlie   knowledge  of  yonr  pleasure  in  the  said  secret  matter,  which  is  this  :    A.D.  1530u 
my  lord  Cardinal  caused  me  to  put  a  young  gentlewoman  to  the  monastery  """ 

[of]  St.  Mary  of  Shaftesbury,  and  there  to  be  professed,  and  willed  her  to 
tyG  named  my  daughter ;  and  the  truth  is,  she  was  his  daughter ;  and  now  by 
your  visitation  she  hath  commandment  to  depart,  and  knoweth  not  whither ; 
'wherefore  I  humbly  beseech  your  mastership  to  direct  your  letter  to  the 
abbess  there,  that  she  may  there  continue  at  her  full  age,  to  be  professed. 
Without  doubt  she  is  either  24  years  full,  or  shall  be  at  such  time  of  the 
year  as  she  was  born,  which  waa  about  Michaelmas.     In  this  your  doing 
your  mastership  shall  do  a  very  charitable  deed,  and  also  bind  her  and  me 
to  do  you  such  service  as  lieth  in  our  little  powers,  as  knoweth  our  Lord 
Gk>d,  whom  I  humbly  beseech  prospei'ously  and  long  to  preserve  you. 

Your  orator, 

* 

John  Clasey  (Clakset). 

r  This  letter  is  addressed  "  to  the  right  honorahle  and 
his  most  especial  good  master,  Master  Cromwell,  seere- 
tarj  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,"  and  must  have 
been  written  in  1634i  or  early  in  1636;  and  this  would 
carry  the  date  of  her  birth  back  to  1510  or  1511. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  hoth  of  these  children  were 
bom  of  the  same  mother,  though  neither  bore  her  name ; 
and  farther,  that  both  of  them  were  bom  before  Wolsey 
was  created  a  bishop,  first  of  Toumay,  afterwards   of 
Lincoln.    Whether,  like  other  ecclesiastics  (as  Cranmer), 
he  was  married  to  their  mother, — so  far,  that  is  to  say, 
as  such  marriages  could  be  regarded   as  valid,  which 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  celebrated  in  the  face  of  the 
Church  or  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  —  it 
is  impossible  to  say.     Clandestine  marriages  among  the 
parochial  clergy  were  not  unfrequent ;  especially  in  the 
16th  century,  when  clerical  discipline  had  become  relaxed 
by  the  confusion    of  the  civil   wars  and   the    general 
disorganization  of  Europe.     In  England  the  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood  was  never  universal.    It  never  could  be 
universally  enforced.     In  the  more  remote  districts  it  was 
openly  set  at  nought.     Here,  as  in  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries at  the  present  day,  or  at  least  until  recently,  the 
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A.D.  1530.    marriage  of  the  parochial  clergy  had  to  be  tolerated  more 

generally  than  is  supposed ;  —  marriage,  that    is,  which 
depended  only  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  at  a  time 
when  none  were  legal  without  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
But  as  in  all  higher  promotions,  for  which  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  was  required,  the  strict  Homan  law  of  celibacy 
could  be  enforced,  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment.   Allusions  to  this  disastrous  state  of  things  are 
frequent  among  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.    Its  effects 
on  the  morality  of  the  age  need  not  be  described ;  but, 
what  with  the  example  of  the  clergy,  and  the  intricacies 
of  the  canon  law  in  reference  to  marriage,  dispensations, 
and    divorces,  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes  had 
fallen  into  the  greatest  confusion.^    But  justice  requires 
that  when  historians  bring  charges  of  immorality  against 
the  clergy,  especially  from  the  records  of  the  Consistory 
Courts,  they  should  remember  that  in  many  instances 
such  offences  involved  no  greater  transgression   of  the 
moral  law  than   the  civil   marriage  of   the   priesthood 
does  to  this  day  among  nations  acknowledging  allegiance 
to  the  Pope;   such  marriages,  for  instance,  as   are  now 
contracted  by  the  English  prelates  and  clergy,  and  were 

1  In  enforcing  celibacy  among  the  clergy  it  was  Gregory's  object  to  wean 
them  from  lay  vices  and  lay  occupations, — to  prevent  them  from  making 
benefices  hereditary  in  theii*  families, — to  preserve  and  insure  discipline  in 
a  very  corrupt  condition  of  the  Church.    And  as  the  provision  for  the 
clergy  at  that  time  was  small  and  meagre,  he  thought  celibacy  would  be 
the  best  means  for  preventing  those  scandals  which  are  apt  to  arise,  where 
a  needy  man-ied  clergy  have  to  support  families  upon  an  inadequate  income, 
and  eke  it  out  by  employments  ill  suited  to  their  spiritual  functions.    In  a 
wealthy  country  like  ours,  and  in  the  face  of  strong  public  opinion,  such 
precautions  arc  needless,  not  to  say  mischievous.    But  in  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  for  offences,  there  will  always  be  this  difficulty,  which  every 
police  magistrate  has  to  face,  that  of  punishing  the  innocent  wife  and 
children   for  the  husband's  offences,  and  starving  them  whilst  the  bread- 
winner  of  the   family  is  prevented   from  gaining  a  livelihood.    In  the 
case  of  a  celibate  this  evil  does  not  occur. 


r 
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contracted  by  Cranmer  and  others  before,  the  Reforma-  A.D.  ifiso. 
tion.    Por  the  sanction  of  the  civil  law  weighs  nothing 
Tvith  the  ecclesiastical- 
It  will,  I  think,  appear  extraordinary  to  many,  that  Henry's  re- 

'      ^^  "^  •'  ^      luctance  to 

after  his   bitter   disappointment    the  Kxag   should  still  break  with 
have  prosecuted  his  divorce  in  the  Court  of  BiOme  with 
no  less  assiduity  than  before.    As  he  had  fully  resolved 
to  marry  Anne  Boleyn — ^if  he  were  not  married  to  her 
already ;  ^ — as  he  had  more  than  once  expressed  his  anger 
against   the  Pope  in  the   most  aggravated  and  contu- 
melious terms ; — ^what  was  to  prevent  him  from  throw- 
ing oflF  the  Papal  supremacy  at  once,  and  following  the 
bent   of   his    own  inclinations?      Was  the  nation  riper 
for  this  step  in  1534  than  it  was   in  1529  P     Without 
anticipating  what   may   have   to   be    said    hereafter,   I 
must  express  my  conviction  that  Henry  never,  in  the  first 
instance,  seriously  contemplated  separation  from  Bome, 
and,  until  the  inevitable  step  was  reluctantly  forced  upon 
him,  would  gladly  have  avoided  it.     He  was   a  victim 
to  his  own  devices.     Throughout  the  divorce,  and  even 
after  the  fall  of    his    great  minister,  two    purposes  are 
evident  in  all  his  actions, — ^an  intense  desire  to  marry 

« 

Anne  Boleyn,  and  an  equally  intense  desire  to  compass 
this  object  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  Pope. 
When  that  approbation  was  withheld,  in  spite  of  the 
prayers  of  Wolsey  and  the  menaces  of  the  King  him- 
self, he  did  not  abandon  all  hope,  still  less  all  effort, 
to  obtain  it.  Had  he  obtained  it,  there  would  have 
been  no  Beformation  in  his  reign,  at  least  so  fax  as 
the  King  could  personally  have  prevented  it.  Even 
after  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  he  still  sought 
the  Pope's  concurrence,  and  urgently  deprecated  his  dis- 


^  The  date  of  his  marriage  is  a  mystery. 
^'  S    S 
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A.D.  1630.  approbation.  His  wrath  and  indignation  upon  finding 
Mmself  disappointed, —  his  unsuccessful  efforts  in  pe^ 
suading  Francis  I.  to  follow  and  support  his  example,— 
all  show  how  bitterly  he  felt  his  position.  How  great 
was  the  value  he  set  upon  the  Pope's  approval  is 
manifest  bv  the  violent  terms  in  which  he  denounced 
the  Papal  authority  and  pretensions,  seeking  to  gratify 
his  mortification  by  the  ignoble  expedient  of  reviling 
the  Pope's  conduct,  and  blotting  out  his  name  from  all 
books  and  manuscripts. 

Nor  is  this  strange.    Above  all  monarchs  the  Tudors 
were  covetous  of  popularity.     None  were  more  restless 
or  more  concerned  than  they  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of   the  world,    and  of   their  subjects    especially.      The 
whole    life    of   Henry  VIII.,  tiU  within    the    last   few 
years,  had  been  spent    in  displaying    to  admiring   eyes 
the  splendor  of    his    person  and  the    perfection  of  his 
bodily  accomplishments.      When  the  praises  these  pro- 
voked had  failed  to  please,  or  seemed   mechanical  and 
monotonous,  he  had  come  forward  to  display  his  Latinity 
and  his  other   theological    accomplishments,  in  a  task 
stiU  most   august  and   redoubtable  —  no  less  than  that 
of  shoring   up  the  declining  authority   of  the  Papacy. 
And  no  knight-errant  who  had  slaughtered  a  magician 
or  a  giant  regarded  his  feat   with  greater  satisfection 
than    did  Henry  regard  his  championship  of  the  Holy 
See.     It    had  won    for    him,   or  he  was    told   that  it 
had,  the   gratitude   of   the  Pope   and   the  applause  of 
Christendom.    More  than  all,  it  had   gained    for  him 
the  title  of  Defender   of  the  Faith,— a  distinction  he 
was  not  inclined  to  surrender,  even  when  he  had  ceasea 
to  deserve  it. 

To  us  these    things  are  pale  and  shadowy  — ^'^^  ^ 
prceterea  nihil,— tor  Protestantism  has  trampled  on  and 
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degraded  the  Papacy.    To   us  the  braggadocio  of  king    A.D.153(X 
John  has  come  to  express  a  national  sentiment. 

^^  Thou  canst  not.  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope." 

Then  it  was  far  otherwise.    The  Papacy  was  not  only 
the  highest  hut  it  was  the  oldest  monarchy  of  Europe. 
Compared  with  it  all  other  kingships  and  dignities  were 
of    recent  growth ; — ^no  small  consideration  at  a  time 
when  aristocracy  and  long  descent  were  so  highly  valued. 
It  was  fenced  round  with    traditions    mounting    up  to 
Heaven.    It  had  been  the  great  and  chosen  instrument 
of  God  for   propagating   and  preserving   the    lore,  the 
faith,  and  the  love  of  Christ  among  ignorant  and  un- 
sophisticated  nations, — ^a  prophet  among  babes,  an  apostle 
among  barbarians.    It  had  been  the  chief,  at  one  time 
the  sole,  depository  of  wisdom,  art,  law,  literature,  and 
science  to  uninstructed  and  admiring    men.      Whether 
St.  Peter  f oimded  or  not  a  primacy  at  Rome  might  be 
a  question  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  disputants 
of  the  l7th  and  the  19th  century :     it  was  of  no  import 
whatever    to    men    before   the   Reformation.      Circimi-    • 
stances  quite  independent  of  St.  Peter, — deeds  which  the 
Middle  Ages  could  understand,   services  of  the  highest 
nature  rendered   to  mankind,    the    silent  and  even  the 
obtrusive    attestation    of    spiritual    truths,    of    spiritual 
order   and    authority    rising    above    the    confusion    and 
the  janglings  of  this  world, — ^these  and  similar  influences 
were  the  true  causes  of  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter.    For 
these,  kings  and  emperors    felt    themselves  constrained 
to   bow  down  before    the  representative  of  a    heavenly 
authority,  and  grovel  for  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
at  his  footstool.     To  be  at   amity  with    the  Pope,  to 
be  dignified  with   some  distinction  as  his  champion  or 
assistant  in   the  Paith,  was    an  honor  coveted  beyond 

all  others.     It  was  the  more  highly  esteemed  because  it 

ss2 
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A.D.  1530,  was  extended  to  very  few.      To  be  one  of   so  select  a 

circle  was  to   hold    a  higher   rank   in    the    comity  of 
nations.    To  stand  aloof,  to  be  excluded,  was  to  forfeit 
a    distinction  which    kings    and  their    subjects   coreted 
and  appreciated.    Looking  at  the  whole  career  of  Henry, 
considering  his  education,  the  influence  of  long  custom, 
his  own  character,  the  subtle   influence    pervading  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  time,  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
suppose   that    he   now  intended  to  breat  entirely  with 
Borne,   and   stand  alone  in  his  defiance  of    the  Pope's 
authority.    It    is  unlikely  that  he  would    have   braved 
the    good   opinion  of    Christendom,    had    he    not   been 
betrayed   into    a   position  from  which    escape  was  im- 
possible. 

To  this   result   he  was  brought   by  slow  and   silent 
steps.      He  had  so  long  threatened  to    break  with  the 
Pope,  that  he  was  compelled  at  last  to    make  his  own 
threats   good.    For  his  own  purposes  he   had  done  so 
much  to  encourage  attacks  upon  the  Papacy,  to  question 
its  dispensing  power,  to  menace  its  authority,  that  to 
retrace  his  steps,  had  he  felt  inclined  to  attempt  it,  was 
impossible.    The    marriage  of  Anne    Boleyn  completed 
the   recoil.     He  had  stooped    down  irom  monarchy  to 
match  with    a   plebeian.     He   had   forfeited   his  rank 
among  the  rulers  of  Ohristendom.    It  noiattered  little  to 
take  one  step   further,  and  sacrifice    his   place  among 
Christian  rulers,  whose  dignity  and  rule  were  endorsed 
and  authenticated  by  the  Pope. 

Parliament,  There  are  other  subjects  embraced  in  these  volumes,  on 
of  Tyndaii's  which  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  enlarge.  They  must 
S^New  ^®  ^^^^  *^  another  occasion.  Yet  two  of  them,  regordei 
Testament     }yj  gQ^e  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  history  of 

this  period,  must  not  be  left  wholly  imnoticed.  I  ^^^ 
TyndaU's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  1527,  ao^ 
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tie  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1529.    The  two  have,  of  a.D.  i530. 
late,  been  blended  together  in  popular  imagination,  as  if        ""^ 
there  were  some  necessary  and  inseparable  connection 
between  them.     It  has  been  supposed  that  this  Parlia- 
ment differed  greatly  in  its  character,  independence,  and 
aims,  from  all  its  predecessors;   that  it  was  animated 
with  a  spirit  of  liberty  never  manifested  before,  and  with 
a  resolution  to  remove   ancient   abuses — of  the   clergy 
e8pe?ially,-the  burthen  of  which  had  now  become  in- 
tolerable.    So  novel  a  spirit  in  an  assembly,  gathered,  as 
it  had  been  before,  from  known  supporters  of  the  Court, 
and  generally  returned  at  the  King's  nomination,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  new  doctrines  disseminated  by  Tyndall 
and  others,  and  especially  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
From  this  training,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Par- 
liament of  1629,  gathering  up  its  loins  to  a  final  and 
effectual  struggle  with  the  ancient  Paith,  nerved  itself  to 
a  resolution  of  shaking  off  the  domination  of  the  clergy, 
undeterred  by  the  threats  of  the  Crown,  much  less  of  the 
Pope.     It  must  be  a  very  lively  imagination,  indeed,  that  The  Parlia- 
can  find  in  the   dry  records  and  authenticated  proceed-  ^^^ 
ings  of  this  Parliament  any  support  for  such  captivating 
notions.      There   is   no    ground  for   imagining   that    it 
differed  much  from  other  Parliaments  assembled  by  the 
Tudors,  in  the  mode  of  its  election,  in  the  choice  of  its 
members,  in  the  measures  it  passed,  or  in  its  exemption 
from  the  dictation  and  interference  of  the  Crown.    The 
choice  of  the  electors  was  still  determined  by  the  King, 
or  his   powerful  ministers,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
assurance  as  that  of  the  sheriffs.     Independence  of  discus- 
sion prevailed  so  far,  and  on  such  questions,  as  the  Crown 
thought  good;  no   further,    and   no    more.     As   Henry 
required  no    grants  of  money  from  his  Parliament,  as 
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A.D.  1530.    lie  was  now  engaged  in  no  war,  was  exacting  from  the 

clergy,  by  the  Act  of  Praemunire,  a  lai^er  sum  tlxaix  he 
could  ever  have  expected  from  Parliament,  he  was  inde- 
pendent of  its  decisions.    To  him,  as  to  others  of  his  racci 
Parliament  was  nothing  better  than  a  court  to  register 
the  King's  decrees,  and  assume  a  responsibility  for  acts, 
the  unpopularity  of  which  he  did  not  care  to  take]  [upon 
himseK.    To  foreign  powers — of  whose  good  opinion   he 
was  exceedingly  jealous,  and  who  knew  nothiag  of   our 
English  Constitution  —  it  was    convenient    to  make    it 
appear  that  his  people,  not  he,  were  the  authors  of  his 
severity  against  his  ministers  and  the  clergy.    He  had 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  write  to  the  Pope  that  "  the 
"  discussions  of  the  English  Parliament  were   free   and 
"  unrestricted*'; — ^as,  of  course,  they  were,  so  long    as 
such  discussions  were  kept  within  the  direction  and  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Crown.    Of  these  remarks,  the 
election  of  a  member  of  this  Parliament,  not  the  least 
important,  furnishes  a  very  fab   proof.     In   answer  to 
Cromwell's    incjuiries,    who    had    despatched    him     to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  election,  Ealph 
Sadleyr  .writes,  that  he  had  spoken  with  Mr.  Gage,  the 
vice-chamberlain,  at  Court,  and,  according  to  Cromwell's 
command,  had  requested  him  to  speak  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  for  "a  burgess's  room  of  the  Parliament,"  on 
Cromwell's    behalf.      In  compliance  with   this   requ^t, 
the  Duke  had  spoken  to  the  King  on  the  subject,  who 
was    content    that  CromweU    should    be  elected  if  he 
would  "  follow  the  Duke's  instructions."     Sadleyr  adds  : 
"  It  will  be  well    for  you    to    speak    with    the    duke 
"  of  Norfolk  as  soon   as  possible  tomorrow,    to   know 
"  the  King's  pleasure   how    you   shall   order    yourself 
"  in  the  Parliament  House."  ^      The  evidence  that  the 


1  INov.  1529:  p.  3178. 
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throughout  his  reign  interfered  with  the  elections  A.D.  1530. 
for  Parliament,  determined  its  measures,  regulated  its 
debates,  is  too  clear  and  too  abundant  to  be  disputed. 
It  ^dthfully  reflected  the  King's  wishes  and  his  policy, 
as  shadowed  forth  in  the  acts  of  his  chief  minister  for 
tlie  time;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Parliament  of  1629  formed  any  exception  to  this  rule, 
or  was  more  independent  than  its  predecessors. 

It  was  not  from  Parliament,    but  from  Convocation, 
that  the  King  had  to  anticipate  any  show   of  indepen- 
dence   or   opposition.       The   former  was  as   tame  and 
submissiye  as  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  could  desire ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record,  in  this  or 
any  succeeding  Parliament  throughout  the  reign,  of  a 
parliamentary  patriot  protesting  against  a  single  act  of 
the  Crown,  however  unjust  and  tyrannical  it  might  be. 
Convocation  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  in  this  respect : 
it  did  resist,  though  its  resistance  was  short  and  ineffec- 
tual.   Consequently,  the  King,  in  his  desire  to  concen- 
trate all  the  powers  of   the  State  in  his  own  hands, 
spared  the  Parliament  and  the  laity,  depriving  the  Con- 
vocation of  its  independence,  on  the  Tudor  maxim — 

JParcere  subjectia  et  dehellare  auperbos. 

Nor,  in  examining  the  lists  of  the  members,  do  they 
appear  by  any  means  to  have  been  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  reform, — or  to  have  been  influenced  by  that 
broad  and  bold  temperament  which  rises  to  the  surface  in 
times  of  popular  effervescence  and  excitement.  Many 
of  them  belonged  to  a  profession  more  remarkable  for 
its  mild  conservatism  than  for  the  audacity  of  political 
fagle-men,  who  despise  all  precedents,  and  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  law  and  its  professors.  Lawyers  are  not 
in  general  enemies  to  things  established ;  they  are  not 
inimical    to   the   clergy,    though   they   may   sometimes 
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A.D.  1530.  despise    the   pretensions  of    the  clergy,  or  entertain   a 
professional  dislike  to   the    Canon    Law,   and    the    fees 
exacted  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts.    So  was  it    on  this 
occasion.      The    Parliament    of    1529,    instead     of    any 
burning    questions,    any    heroic    assertion    of     spiritual 
freedom  or   the   rights  of  conscience,  directed   its   first 
attention  to  mortuary  fees,  to  fines  for  probates    taken 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  regulations  for  executors, 
to  pluralities,  and  the  like.    The  other  reforms   inaugu- 
rated by  it  were  equally  professional  and  unpretending : 
"  — Concerning    delays    in    Assizes ;"    "  Becoveries    by 
"  Covyn;"   "Restitution  to  persons  robbed  by  felons." 
Their  loftiest  efforts  in    the    direction  of  morality  and 
reh'gion  rise  to  no  higher  level  than  an  Act "  to  release 
"  the  King  from  repayment  of  the  loans  he  had  bor- 
"  rowed  ;"  another,  to  the  "  Bearing  of  calyes ;"  a  third, 
to   "  Limiting  the  price  of  woollen  hats  made    beyond 
sea ; "   a  fourth  to  the   "  true    making  of  cables    at 
Bridport  in  Dorsetshire."^    like  moderate  and  sober 
men,  they  proceeded  gravely  and  deliberately.     Not  one 
of    them  imagined  he  was   armed  with  a  hammer    to 
break  down  institutions  and  usages  which  had  stood  for 
centuries.     They  were  lawyers   and  country  gentlemen 
entertaining  unlimited  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
If  the  King  wished  to  burn  heretics,  they  were  willing  he 
should  bum  them.     If  he   wished  to  threaten  the  Pope 
by  abolishing  annates   and   first-fruits^  they  offered  no 
objection.     Parliament  did  not  pay  them.    With  them  it 
would  have  been  equally  orthodox  and  scriptural  to  pass 
an  Act  at  one  time  for  asserting  the  King's  supremacy, 
and  at  another  the  Six  Articles  denouncing  the  Creed 
of  Protestantism.     In   the   reign  of   Henry  VIII.    the 

^  See  the  Acts  in  the  Bolls  of  the  Parliament,  and  this  Calendar, 
p.  2690. 
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Biefonnation   is  the  work  of  the  King,  in  all  respects,   AJ).  i63o: 
as   fax  as  it  went,   and  of  his  minister  Cromwell.    It 
'was  otherwise  mider  Edward  VI.  and  Elizaheth. 

And  as  there  is  no  indication  whatever  that  Parlia-  T^dall's 

New  Testa- 
ment was  influenced  in  its  temper  or  deliberations  by  ment. 

TyndaU's  translations  or  polemical  writings^  there  is  also 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  his  books  were  regarded  by 
the  nation  in  general  in  any  other  light  than  as  books 
forbidden  by  competent  authority.    Parliament  made  no 
attempt  to  remoye  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  im- 
portation into  England.     It  expressed  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  Bicf  ormers ;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
made  the  least  effort  in  behalf  of  the  preachers  of  the 
new  Eaith.    Tyndall  and  his  friends  remained  in  hopeless 
exile.    Their  writings  were  proscribed  and  burnt.    Those 
who  remained   in  England,  and  held  the  same  tenets, 
were  more  fiercely  persecuted  than  in  the  days  of  Wolsey, 
who  was  better  satisfied  that  a  heretic  should  wear  a 
faggot  on  his  sleeve  than  feel  the  effects  of  its  flames  upon 
his  person.     Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  that  Tyndall's 
writings  and  translations  could  at  this  early  period  have 
produced  any  such  impression,  as  is  generally  surmised, 
or  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  readers.     His 
works  were  printed  abroad ;  their  circulation  was  strictly 
forbidden ;  the  price  of  them  was  far  beyond  the  means 
of  the  poorer  classes,  even  supposing  that  the  knowledge 
of   letters    was   at    that   time    more    generally  diffused 
than  it  was  for  centuries  afterwards.    To  imagine  that 
ploughmen    and    shepherds    in    the    country    read   the 
New  Testament   in  English  by   stealth   under   hedges, 
or   that  smiths    and  carpenters,    in    towns,  pored   over 
its  pages  in  the  comers  of  their  masters'  workshops,  is 
to  mistake  the  character  and  acquirements  of  the  age. 
Bo  far  as  doctrine  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  are  con- 
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A  J).  158a    cemed,  the  Hef onnation  belongs  to  a  later  period.     It 

did  not  conunenee  with  the  lower  classes,  or   with  the 
laity,    but    with  the    scholars   and  clergy  of    the    two 
XJniyersities ;  with  men  like  Erith,  Bams,  Latyzner,  and 
Cranmer ;  with  firiars  and  converts  from  the    rdigious 
orders,  like  Goverdale,  like  Lather  and  his  associates; 
or  with  parish  priests  like  Tyndall.     That  these   men, 
deyoted   to   learning  and  the  study   of   theology    from 
early  life,  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  should,  on  the  diffusion  of  letters,  have   grown 
discontented    with   the  ignorance   of    their    age^  —  that 
the  obstinacy  and  arrogance  of  others  less  thoughtful 
and  studious  should  be    distasteful, — ^that  in    disputes, 
which  were  sure  to  arise,   appeal  should  be  made    to 
Scripture  on   one  side,  to    tradition   and   authority  cm 
the  other, — was  natural  enough.      And  equally  natural 
was  it    that  as    these    men    began    to    contrast    more 
carefully  than  before  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture  with 
the   practices   they  saw  around  them,   they  should  be 
struck  with   the  wide  difference  of   the  two,    and  wel- 
come whatever  help  they  could   obtain  for  facilitating 
their  studies.    So  Tyndall's  translation  made  from  the 
original,  to  men  who  only  knew  the  Scriptures  through 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  was  a  great  boon.      It  was  prized 
the    more    highly  because,  in    discussions    with    their 
opponents,  now   becoming   more   frequent,  it  could  be 
appealed   to    before   an  ignorant  audience  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  conclusive  authority.    "  It  is  not  so  in  the 
**  Greek**  was  an  irresistible   argument  to  those  who 
knew  no  | Greek.    Such  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
Orders  as  favored  the  Eeformation  read  it  by  stealth, 
or  repeated  portions  of  it  to  small  and  secret  circles  in- 
clined to  the  same  opinions  as  themselves.    But  these,  in 
comparison  with  the  population  at  lai^e,  cannot  have 
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been .  nmnerons  at  this  time,   nor  can    the  writingB  of  A.D.  1580. 
Tyndall  have    been  so   generally  read    as  his   admirers 
would  have  us  believe. 

But    the    Keformation    did    not    owe    its    origin    to  The  true 

,  origin  of  the 

Tyndall  or  to  Parliament, — to  the  corruptions  of  the  Reformation. 
clergy,  or  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nation  as  a  body 
was  discontented  with  the  old  religion.  Facts  point  to 
the  opposite  conclusion.  Had  it  been  so,  Mary,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Faith  of  her  mother  was  well  known, 
would  never  have  been  permitted  to  motmt  the  throne, 
or  have  found  the  task  comparatively  easy,  seeing  that 
the  Reformers  under  Edward  YI.  had  been  su£fered 
to  have  their  own  way  unchecked,  and  to  displace  from 
honor  and  influence  all  who  opposed  their  religious 
principles.  Long  down  into  the  reign  of  EUzabeth, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  modem  historian,  the 
old  Faith  stiU  numbered  a  majority  of  adherents  in 
England.  The  experiment  would  have  been  hazardous 
at  any  time,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion, if  a  plebiscite  could  have  been  impartially  taken 
of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people.  This  rooted 
attachment  to  the  old  Faith,  and  the  difficulty  every- 
where experienced  by  the  government  and  the  bishops 
in  weaning  the  clergy  and  their  flocks  from  their 
ancient  tendencies,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not 
unpopular.  Nor,  considering  the  temper  of  the  English 
people,  is  it  probable  that  immorality  could  have  existed 
among  the  ancient  clergy  to  the  degree  which  the 
exaggeration  of  poets,  preachers,  and  satirists  might  lead 
us  to  suppose.  The  existence  of  such  corruption  is  not 
justified  by  authentic  documents,  or  by  an  impartial 
and  broad  estimate  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
nation  before  the  Beformation.    There  is  nothing  more 
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A.D.  1530.    difficult  than  for  contemporaries  to  form,  firom  their  own 

limited  experience,  a  just  estimate  of  the  morality  of 
the  times  in  which  they  live ;  and  if  the  complaints  of 
preachers  and  moralists  are  to  be  accepted  as  authoritatiye 
on  this  head,  there  would  be  no  difficuliy  in  produdng 
abundant  evidence  from  the  Reformers  themselTes  that 
the  abuses  and  enormities  of  their  own  ag^^  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  were  far  greater  than  in 
the  ages  preceding.^ 

We  must  then  look  for  the  real  cause  of  the  BefOT- 
mation  elsewhere;  and  to  those  who  carefully  consider 
its  rise  and  progress  imder  the  Tudors,  and  its  stationaiy 
character    ever   since,    there    will   be  no    difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  true  solution.     The  Beformed  Chuich  of 
England   has    always  found  its  strongest    hold  in  the 
middle  classes  of  this    coimtry;   imlike  dissent,  unlike 
B/oman  Catholicism — an  expression  I  must  use  for  want 
of    a  better, — ^whose  influence  is  with    the    upper  and 
the  lower,  and  little  with  the  classes  between  the  two. 
Among  the  upper  and  the  lower  elements   of  society, 
though  its  ministrations  may  be  accepted  as  a  matter 
of   course,  the    Church  of   the  Reformation  has  never. 
excited  much  enthusiasm.    They  have  neither  built  nor 
filled  its  churches,  at  least  as  compared  with    the  ad- 
herents  of    the  older  Faith,  whose  grand   and  mighty 

9 

1  **  Ye  know,'*  writes  Bradford,  "  a  heavy  plague  of  God  is  fiJlen  upon 
"  us  in  taking  away  our  good  King  (Edward  VI.)  ....  Now  the  cause 
"  hereof  is  our  iniquities  and  grievous  sin.     We  (the  Reformers)  did  not 
"  know  the  time  of  our  visitation.     We  were  unthankful  unto  €rod ;  we 
**  contemned  the  Gospel,  and  cruelly  abused  it  to  serve  our  hypocnsj» 
**  our   vain-glory,   our  viciousness,  avarice,   idleness,  securi^." — I^^^crt 
of  the  Martyrs,  p.  203.     Again  :    "  Now  by  me  the  same  Lord  sendeth 
"  you  word,  that  if  ye  will  go  on  for  ever  in  your  impenitence,  carnalitji 
"  hypocrisy,    idolatry,    coVetousness,    swearing,  gluttony,    drunkenness, 
<<    whoredom,   &c.,    wherewith,   alas,   alas,    our    country  £owetb,  vc 
p.  205. 
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structures,   erven  in  remote  parochial  districts,  fill  the   A.D.  1530. 
spectator  with  astonishment,  as  if  their  founders  out  of        "^ 
worldly  vanity  built  temples  to  God  ten  times  larger  than 
the  requirements  of  the  population.    It  is  from  the  middle 
classes  that  the  Church  of  England  derives  its  strength ; 
it  is  among  them  that  it  counts  its  most  zealous  admirers 
and   supporters.      It  is  among  the  middle  classes  that 
its  worshippers  are  mainly  found;   and  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  the  contrary, — open  churches,  gratuitous  sittings, 
missionary  efforts  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  poor, — 
the  middle  classes,  or  those  rising  into  the  middle  classes, 
take  possession,  not  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  poor, 
but  of  places  the  poor  do  not  care  to  occupy.    And  as 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England  is  the  church  of  the 
middle  classes,  its  services,  its  teaching,  its  character, 
are  in  a  great  degree  moulded  by  the  tastes  and  re- 
quirements of  the  middle   clashes.     Its  intense  loyalty, 
its    exaggerated   respect  for  established  order   and  de- 
coram,  its  dislike  of  mysticism,  its   tendency  to   dwell 
exclusively  on  the  practical  side  of  Christianity,  are  so 
many  indications  of   the   class  who  watched   over    its 
birth  and  superintended  its  progress.     Its  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate  itself    to  the  wants  of  busy  men  and  the 
exigencies  of  society,  as  if  it  were  not  the  sole  founda- 
tion, but  a  portion  only,  and  perhaps  no  better  than  a 
permitted  portion  of  the  nation,  betray  the  influences  to 
which  it  was  subjected  from  its  cradle.      Other  Faiths 
apply  themselves  to  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  imagina- 
tions of  men;  this  to  their  reason  and  their  conscience. 
Other  churches  lay  hold  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man ; 
this  of  his  moral  and  utilitarian.    The  Englishman  of  the 
middle-class  estimates  a  church,  established  or  otherwise, 
by  its  utility ;  he  measures  its  importance  by  its  usefulness 
to  his  family,  to  his  village  or  to  his  parish,  and  lastly. 
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A.D.  153a.  perhaps  least  of  all,  to  himself.    For  the  secular  society 

in  which  he  moyes,  its  opinions,  its  rules,  and  its  usages^ 
hare  a  stronger    hold  upon   him  than  any  other;    its 
frowns  and  its  anathemas  are  more  tenihle,  because  more 
-    tangible  and  more  material,  than  any  spiritual  censure. 
Hence  it  is  that  though  his  Ohristianity  is  decorons,  it  is 
never  enthusiastic;  though  it  enters  into  lus  daily  life, 
it  is  not  eleyated.    He  is  moral,  but  not  devout ;  reli- 
gious, but  not  fervent;  strictly  observant  of  his  duties, 
but  intolerant  and  impatient  of  anything  beyond  them. 
Eor   the  old  Church,  with  its    imaginative  tendencies, 
its  spiritual  exercises,  its  retreats,  its  saints'  days,  and 
its  vigils,  he  feels  little  favor,  partly  as  interfering  with 
business,  to  success  in  which  he  owes  his  importance, 
and  loves  for  its  own  sake,  partly  because  he  regards  these 
things  as  relapses   into  superstition,   or  at  best  as  ex* 
cuses  for  idleness.      Hence  the  Eef ormation  has  produced 
no  books  of  devotion  comparable  to  Thomas  k  Kempis 
or  Erancis    de  Sales.      And  whereas  for  ten  centuries 
previous  to  the  Reformation  there  was  scarce  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  which  works  of  religious 
meditation  and  devotional  writings  did  not  appear,  there 
is  but  one  book  of  devotion  in  the  Church  of  England 
which  has  held  its  place  and  obtained  any  general  ac- 
ceptance among  its  people,  and    that  is  the    Book  of 
Common  Prayer; — as  a  book  of  Social  Prayer  the  most 
wonderful  achievement  of  any  age, — ^the  greatest,  next 
the  Bible,   of  any  human  production.      But  the  bitter 
opposition  which  the   Prayer   Book    encountered   from 
the  Reformers  themselves,  the  contempt  with  which  it 
was  treated,   because  it  was  derived  in  the  main  from 
the  ancient  services,    the  preference   felt    for   sermons, 
polemics,  and  invectives  against  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy, 
the  inadequate  appreciation  of  its  excellence  even  now, 
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and  the  impenetrable  self-satisfaction  with  which  lay  and  A,D.  1530. 
clerical  reformers,  who  could  not  compose  one  of  the 
simplest  of  its  collects,  propose  to  dismember,  to  reform, 
or  to  modify  it,  are  evidences  enough]  that  it  is  not  the 
genuine  product  of  the  Reformation.  Nothing  can  show 
this  more  clearly  than  the  total  absence  of  any  similar 
book  of  devotion  in  kingdoms  and  societies  where  the 
work  of  the  Reformation  was  less  fettered  than  it  was 
in  England. 

It  was  then  to  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  middle 
classes  that  the  Eeformation  owed  its  origin;    as    the 
B/eformed   Church  of  England   to  this   day  reproduces 
in    its    work   the    salient   characteristics  of  the  middle 
classes.      The   civil  wars   of  the   15th   century  almost 
entirely  annihilated  the  old  feudal  aristocracy,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Tudors  continued  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  aristocracy  that  succeeded  was  of  a  different  kind; 
it  was  inspired  with  different  sentiments.    It  was  taken 
from    a   lower    class ;    it    owed   its    elevation,    not    to 
great  territorial    possessions,  in  the  first  instance,  but 
to   personal,  not  to   say   menial,   services  rendered    to 
the    sovereign,  which  the   old  baronial  peerage  would 
have  regarded  with  contempt.    For  the  first  time  aknost 
in  our  history  even   subordinate  offices  in  the  King's 
household,  in  his  chamber  or  his  kitchen,  were  the  pass- 
ports to  wealth  and  distinction.    Secretaries,  chamberlains, 
lords  of  the  bedchamber,   grooms  of  the  closet  and  the 
stole,  supplanted  the  ancient  proud  aristocracy.     Such 
a  personal  nobility,  indebteid  for  their  rank,  their  emolu- 
ments, their  importance,  and  their  employment,  to  their 
personal  services  about  the  king, — enriched  by  wardships, 
by  marriages,  by  forfeitures,  by  stewardships  on  the  royal 
demesnes,   continually  augmented  by  impeachments  of 
the  older  houses, — ^raised  up  round  the  throne  a  nobility 
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A.D.ifi30.    wholly  unlike  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.      They  owei 
everythmg    to   the    King:    they    repaid    the   obligatim 
with    exaggerated    deference    to    the     royal     authori^. 
Originally  of  small  means  and  narrow  estates,  until  the; 
had  been  enriched  by  the  confiscation  of  the  monastic 
property,    they    maintained    none    of     the    old    feudal 
grandeur  and  sumptuous  living  of  the  former  territqrial 
nohiKty.     Churches  and  monasteries  owed  little  t< 
munificence.      Many  of  them,  like  Sir  Thomas  1 
risen  from  small    fortunes,    and    obliged    in    yoi 
practise  habits  of  economy,  carried  their   frugality 
them,  when  it  was  no   longer  required,    into   wei 
conditions.    The  gentry,  impoTerished  by  the  civil 
and  the  extravagance   of   the   Court    of    Henry 
where  large  sums  of  money  were  squandered  in 
playii^,  dress,  and  jewelry,  feU  irretrievably  into 
pawned   their    estates,   and  were   supplanted    by 
tenant-farmers  and  yeomen,  who   had   no   such  tei 
tions,  and  became  the  possessors  of  the  land  they  i 
The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  rapid  increa 
commerce,  fostered  by  the  peaceful  times  of  Heniy 
and  Henry  VIII.,  so,  disastrous  to  the  men  of  the  bi 
raised  the  small  merchant  and  shipowner  into  im 
ance.    The  increasing  taste   for  luxury  and  the  pro 
of  foreign  countries  poured  new  riches  into  the  cc 
of  the  tradesman.    Thus  it  was  that  everything  tei 
to  exalt    the    middle  classes    of    the   n&tion,  as  n 
from    their    ever    increasing    wealth    and    importa 
as  from  the  weakness  and  want  of  influence  in 
classes  above  and  below  them;  the  latter  of  whom 
remained  stationary,  no  better  than  they  had  been 
centuries  in  all  that  related  to  the   comforts  and 
provements  of  life ;   admitted  to  no  power,  possess 
no  influence. 
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To  men  who  were  thus  indebted  for  their  importance  to    AD.  1530. 
liabits  of  frugality,  activity,  and  industry,  brought   less 
•  than  any  other  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  weighing  the  worth  of  most  things  by  its  money- 
value,  the  old  Church,  with  its  splendid   ceremonials,  its 
constant  holidays,  its  wide  waste  places  of  idleness   and 
devotion,  its  multiplied  orders  and  intricate  ritual,  ap- 
peaj*ed  little  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times.    They  listened  with  avidity  to  proposals  for  a  more 
beneficial  distribution  of  the  Church's    property;    they 
began  to  reckon  how  the  burthens  of  the  State  might 
be  shifted  from  their  own   shoulders  by  a   new  appro- 
priation of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  endowments.    But 
until  now,  against  any  such  attempt  they  had  to  fear  the 
displeasiure  of  the  Church  itself  and  its  sovereign  Pontiff, 
not  altogether  an  empty  terror.     Nor  could  they  hope 
for  any  reforms  except  through  the  power  and  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign.      Hence  their  tendency  to  exalt  the 
royal    authority    above    all    other;     their    unreasoning 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  augmented  into  fanaticism  by  the 
vigor,    determination,     and     courage    which    signalized 
Henry's  proceedings  against  the  Pope  and  the    clergy. 
In  their  minds  the  King  of  necessity  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  nation,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  support  him  in  the   utmost   ex- 
tension   of    his    pretensions.       In    these    reforms    they 
were  aided  by  every  device   calculated   to   render    the 
spiritual    authority    odious    and    comtemptible    in    the 
person  of  its  chief  representative.     It  was  the  policy  of 
Henry,  by  proclamations,  by  sermons,    by   popular  ap- 
peals, to  decry  and  calumniate  adherence  to  the  Papacy, 
as  something  unmanly,  un-English,  and  unholy.     So  the 
civil  authority  gained  strength  in  the   person  of    the 
KiDg,  notwithstanding   his  violence   and   his    injustice. 
>^.  tt 
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A.D.  1530.    But  beyond  this, — ^beyond  the  successful  assertion  of  the 
prerogatives  of    the    sovereign,  which    Trould     not  have 
been  so  readily  admitted  had    the    old    feudal    nobility 
survived, —  the  Reformation  advanced  no   further  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.    The  suppression   of    the  monas- 
teries, as  the  constant  assertors  of  an  opposite  principle, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  their  fall  and  the 
transfer  of  their  property  to  the  Crown  became  the  easier, 
because  it  was  a  realization  of  those  utilitarian  schemes 
of  the  middle  classes,  which  appear  a^ain  and  again,  for 
converting  ecclesiastical  property  to  secular  uses.     Monas- 
teries had  been  erected  by  kings    and  nobles  in  ancient 
times.      Within    their    walls    founders     and    benefactors 
had  found   a  refuge   and   a  quiet  retreat,    when,  aged 
and  sick  of  the  violence  of    the  world,    war  and   the 
tournament   oflfered  them  fascinations   no    longer.     But 
the    thriving   middle   classes,   of  this    or    of    any  other 
century,  had  no  need  of  and  no  taste  for  such  retreats. 
Their    employments  were   not  amidst    the   horrors  and 
destructions   of    war,   they   were    not    absorbed    in  the 
search  for  a  Holy  Oraal,  or  spiritual    idealism  of  any 
kind.     The  piu^uits  of   conunerce  are    attended    by  no 
bitter  remorse,  no  fears  of  blood,  no  spiritual  wrestlings 
of  wasted  frames  and  bended  knees,  no  knight-errantry 
for  Heaven.^ 

It  is  probable  also  that  they  saw  only  the  worth- 
less and  the  useless  sides  of  those  religious  founda- 
tions, which  were  continually  brought  before  them, 
and  studiously  represented  in  the  most  odious  light 
There  was  no  one  to  suggest    a  better  application  of 


1  Monastic   institutions   had    two    phases,   both   fatal  to  them  in  **»'« 
conjuncture:  one  was  their  self-governing  and  demoeraticul  eJemenf ;  we 

other   was     their    right  and  habit  of  appealing    to   an  extraneons  and 
independent  authority  against  royal  and  episcopal  dictation. 
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monastic  revenues.  Political  sagacity,  and  independence  A.D.  1530. 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  men  lately  risen  to 
importance,  were  utterly  wanting.  Their  facility  and 
submission  in  implicitly  adopting  whatever  Cromwell 
suggested  may  be  some  excuse  for  their  imprudence 
and  injustice.  With  a  thoughtlessness  only  due  to 
weakness  or  inexperience,  they  did  their  best  to  con- 
vert this  monarchy  into  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
make  the  King  as  independent  of  Parliament  as  he 
was  of  Convocation. 

But  though  the  Reformation  advanced  no  further 
under  Henry  VIII.,  and  he  still  maintained  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Eaith,  it  was 
already  in  his  reign  irrevocably  established.  Its  triumph 
was  complete.  The  abolition  of  the  Papal  power,  the 
destruction  of  those  societies  where  that  power  had  been 
most  vigorously  maintained,  the  transfer  of  the  spiritual 
supremacy  to  the  Crown,  altered  the  whole  position  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  no  longer  tied  to  a 
consensus  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline  involved  in  the 
determination  of  the  Pope  as  the  supreme  representative 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  very  antagonism  to  which  it 
was  committed  by  the  rancorous  hatred  of  Henry  VIII. 
bound  it  in  some  degree  to  depart  widely  from  what- 
ever depended  on  papal  approbation.  And  though 
in  its  new  career  and  modified  independence  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  guided  by  primitive  antiquity,  it  was  of 
necessity  influenced  by  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
those  classes  to  whom  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  its 
new  position.  Its  clergy  and  its  bishops  were  married 
men,  taken  generally  from  the  middle  classes.  They 
mixed  more  freely  among  the  middle  classes  than  the 
unmarried  clergy  had  done  in  former  times;  knew  and 
shared    their   likes    and    dislikes,    and    could    not    fail 

tt2 
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A.D.  1530.   of   being    influenced    by    tbem,  still    more    when    the 

ancient  independent  tribunal    of    ecclesiastical    opinion 
had    been    removed,    and    there    was     none     other    to 
take  its   place.    Old    habits,    of   course,  remained^  and 
could    not     entirely     and    at     once    be     shaken     off. 
To  the  prayers  and  the  ritual  they  had  been  familiar 
with    from    their    childhood,    the   clergy  stUl    adhered. 
Their    devotional    exercises    had    been    prescribed     in 
ancient  manuals ;    their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was 
derived    from    the    Latin    Vulgate.      What    was    more, 
in  constitution  the  Church    remained    the    same.     The 
pre-eminence    of   its  episcopate,   the    ordination   of    its 
priests    and    deacons,  were   visible    and    solemn  indica- 
tions of  its  organic  connexion  with  the  ancient  Church. 
So  the    Reformation    in   England,    though    propagated 
and    moulded    in    a    great   measure    by    the    influence 
of   the    middle   classes,    could    not    help    retaining    an 
element  in    itself   which  was    not    due    to    them,   and 
has    never    heartily  or    wholly   commanded    their   sym- 
pathies or  their  obedience. 

To    the  character    thus    impressed    upon    it    at    the 
outset,  it  has  remained  honestly  faithful  throughout  its 
career.       It  has  submitted,  more  than    once,  with  com- 
parative indifference,    to    the    dictation  of   the    middle 
classes ;  whether  that  dictation  was  indirectly  expressed 
through  the   general   influence  exercised  by  them  over 
public    opinion,  or    directly  by  their    accredited   repre- 
sentatives, the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.     For  no 
one  who    has  read  the    history    of   this  nation   to  any 
purpose  will  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
occupied,    since    the    Reformation,    in    vindicating   the 
peculiar  rights   or  feudal  privileges  of  the  aristocracy, 
any  more  than  it  represents  that  aristocracy  in  its  pre- 
sent  tastes  and  pursuits.     No    one   will   accuse    it  of 
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holding  towards  the    Church    of   England    an    attitude   A.D.  1530. 
essentially  diflFerent   from  that  held   by   the  House  of 
Commons.     In  this  respect  both  Houses  have  faithfully 
reflected  the  feelings   and  wishes  of  the  middle  classes, 
— ^whether,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
in  their  exaggerated  loyalty  to   the  Crown,  they    have 
been  content  with  registering  the  Royal  decrees,  as  in 
the  times  of  the  Tudors,  with  confining  their  discussions, 
and  the  subjects  of  them,  to  the  dictates  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  or  whether,  as  under  the  Stuarts — a  race  uniformly 
unpopular  with  the  middle  classes, — they  have  advocated 
the    notions  and   wishes    of   these    classes    against    the 
Crown  and  the  hierarchy.*     In  every  great  epoch  of  the 
Church's  history,  in  every  modification  of  its  ritual  and 
teaching,   whether    by  legislation,    or  tacit   consent  in- 
dependent   of   legislation,   such   concessions    have    been 
uniformly   made  to .  the  will  of  the  laity,   or  rather   to 
those  classes  of  the   laity  who  have  always  been  most 
interested    in    the  Church.      On    no    occasion    has    the 
appeal  been  made  to  some  supposed  standard  of  Catholic 
antiquity. 


'  It  is  not  merely  to  Henry  VI IT.  that  this  remark  applies.  As  late  as 
the  year  1593,  in  a  spot»ch  delivered  by  the  Solicitor  General,  Sir  Ed w. 
Coke,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  this  language. 
He  tells  the  House  that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  Her  Majesty,  who  directed 
him  to  tell  (he  House,  among  other  things,  "  that  it  is  in  her  power  to  call 
"  Parliaments  and  to  end  them,  and  to  assent  to  or  dissent  from  any  thing 
"  done  therein.  2ndly,  that  in  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  delivered  to  them 
'*  by  the  Ijord  Keeper,  it  was  not  meant  that  they  should  meddle  either  in 
"  matters  of  State  or  ecclesiastical  causes ;  and  she  wondered  that  any 
"  should  be  so  forgetful  of  her  commandment,  or  so  bold  as  to  attempt 
'*  a  thing  so  expressly  contrary  to  that  she  had  forbidden.  She  further 
'*  directs  that  if  they  attempt  to  exhibit  any  Bills  tending  to  matters  of 
**  State,  or  reformation  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  the  Lord  Keeper,  on  his 
"  allegiance,  shall  refuse  to  read  them."  Mrs.  Green's  Calendar  of  Eliz. 
1591-4,  p.  322. 
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A.D,  1530.       A    striking    confirmation    of    these    remarks   TV^ill    be 

found  in  the   conduct  of    those  to  whom  the     spiritual 
rule  of  the  Church  has  been  committed  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  power  of  the  episcopate  over  the 
inferior  clergy  became  much  greater  and  more    absolute 
than  before ;    and  Henry  VIII.    could    justly  boast,    so 
far  as  its  government  was  concerned,  that  he   had  pro- 
cured   for    the    Church    an    independence    it    liad    not 
enjoyed  under  the  Papal  supremacy.      The    power  and 
wealth  of  the  monastic  institutions,    the  opportunity  of 
constant  appeal  to  the  Pope,    the  restraining    influence 
of  synods  and  convocations,  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice 
emanating  from  the  Catholic  Church,    and  admitted  by 
all  its  members,  —  these  served  as  a  system  of   checks 
upon    the    hierarchy,   which    were    either    extinguished 
entirely,    or    became  inefficacious    at    the    Ileformation. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  the  clergy,  under  control  by  a 
small    and    responsible    body  inclined    the  sovereign  to 
augment  the  power  and  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  no 
less  for  the  advantage  of  the  Crown  than  of  the  Church 
itself.     It  was  thus  that  the  domioion  of  the  bishops  over 
their  clergy  became  absolute  to  a  degree  never   known 
before,  or  in  any  other  country.     The  privilege 'conceded 
to  a  diocesan  of  deciding,  on  his  own  authority,  questions 
affecting  his  clergy,  without   consulting  his  presbyters, 
without  any  regard  to   ecclesiastical  precedent,   any  de- 
ference to  supreme   and   spiritual  authority,  was  extra- 
ordinary, to  say    the    least.     It  had    no   precedent  in 
ecclesiastical  usage.     Granted  at  a  time  when  submission 
to  the  voice  of  antiquity  was  the  rule,  and  respect  for 
the  canon  of  Faith,  derived  from  long  habit  and  earUer 
times,  was  supposed  to  be  still  prominent  in  determining 
episcopal  judgments,  it  was   imagined  that  this  autho- 
rity would   be  employed  in  strict  conformity  with  pure 
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Catholic   usage   and  acknowledged    Catholic    standards.   A.D.  1630. 
It    was,    in    &yct,    rather    intended    as    a    counterpoise 
stgainst  those    lay  influences   to  which   the  clergy  had 
now  become  subject,  and  as   a    means  of  securing  for 
tliem  some  measure  of  that  independence  of  which  they 
ivere    deprived.    It    was    never    imaghied    that   bishops 
i«rould   be  less  faithful  to  ecclesiastical  precedent  than 
the  undignified    clergy;    or,   from    their    learning    and 
training,  be  less  incUned  than    others    to  maintain   the 
privileges  of  the  Church.    B»itual  and  ceremonies  might 
be  imsafe  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  from  the  days  of 
Tyndall,  denounced  all  subordination  of  orders,  all  cere- 
monies, all  habits   distinguishing    the  clergy  from  the 
laity;    but  they  could  not  be  unsafe,  it  was  supposed^ 
in  the  keeping  of  those  who  were  bound  to  maintain 
them,  and  see  that  others  maintained  them.    With  the 
exception,  however,  of  Laud,  if  that  can  be  called  an 
exception,  and  of  those  who  attempted  to  imitate  him, 
an  opposite   tendency   has  been  tacitly  and   steadily  ad- 
vancing with  the  advance  of  the  Church  of   England. 
Deference    to    the  wishes    of   the    great  middle  classes 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  ruling  influence  in  quarters 
where  it  might  have  been  least  expected.^    One  century 
after  another   exhibits  the  same  phenomenon.      What- 
ever of  ancient  faith  or  of  strict  ecclesiastical  character 
the  Church  of  England  still  retains,  it  owes  to  a  period 
antecedent    to    the   Reformation.      Its    merely   popular 
elements  are  of  later  date.    Any  great  divergence  from 

^  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  latest  utterance  of  an  eminent  and  able  prelate 
of  the  English  Church.  *'  His  Lordship  concluded  by  saying  that  English 
*'  churchmen,  though  not  holding  the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  a  slavish 
^'  spirit,  were  ready  to  adopt  what  was  new^  or  modify  what  was  old,  if  by 
^^  so  doing  thej  could  give  a  better  and  fuller  expression  to  the  conscience 
^*  and  feelings  of  the  age ;" — that  is,  of  the  middle  classes  ;  certainly  not  of 
the  classes  above  or  below  them. 
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A.D.  1530.    its  orbit,    by  influences   external    or    internal,   is   of  a 

merely  temporary  nature;  for  the  same  forces  which 
determined  its  career  at  the  outset  will  be  sure  to  draw 
it  back  again  eventually  into  its  original  path. 

So  long  then  as  the  middle  classes  remain  the  govern. 
ing  body   and   main  power  in  the  nation,   so   long   will 
the   Church   of  England  remain    as    the    represenfatire 
of    their   religious    peculiarities    and    convictions,    their 
plain    good  sense   of    duty,   their   love    of    order,   their 
intense  loyalty,    their    indifference   to    ideal    excellence, 
their  dislike  of  novelty,  their  suspicion  of  all  departures 
from  the  conunon  and  familiar  types  of  human  honesty 
and    goodness.     So    long    also  wiU    they   interpret  and 
justify  the  prayers  and  creeds  of  the  Church  of  England, 
not  by  some  standard    of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
or   that  century,  but  by  the  same  feelings    which  de- 
manded   and    modified  the    Reformation    at  its  origiQ. 
It  is  only  when  political  power  shall  have  been  trans- 
ferred  to  new  hands,   and  new  classes   shall  have  sup- 
planted the  old,  that  the  Church  of  England  wiQ  cease 
to  be  their  exclusive  representative,  or  the  rigid  exponent 
of  the   Reformation.     Only  then  will   it  be  called  upon 
to  modify  its  teaching,  and  enlarge  its  sympathies. 


At  this  stage  of  my  labors,  I  feel  that  it  is  onl/ 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Romilly  to  remind 
the  public  how  much  they  owe  to  the  judgment  which 
planned  these  publications,  and  the  care  with  wbicb 
they  were  set  on  foot.  Amid  all  the  arduous  labors 
of  his  public  life — labors  which  might  well  have  excused 
him  fi-om  taking  a  very  active  interest  in  the  Office 
of  wliich  he  was  the  nominal  head — Lord  KomiUy  u^^ 
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ceased  for  a  moment  to  care  about  the  public  records 
committed    to    his    charge,  and    to  take    counsel  with 
those  most  able  to  advise  him  how  they  could  be  made 
more    useful   and  more  accessible    to  the  public.    The 
publication  of  these  Calendars  was  entirely  due  to  him ; 
and  it  may  bo  said  that  they  have  solved  a    problem 
Tvhich    had    been    in     the  •  mind    of    the    nation,    and 
waiting   solution,  for   a    century  before.     Record   Com- 
missions •  had  been   issued   again    and    again,    but  had 
failed  to  make   the  public  acquainted  with   their  own 
documents.       Even    the    establishment    of   the    present 
Public  Record  Office  in  the  year  1840, — however  great 
an  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  fees  and  exclusive 
custodies, — and  the  amalgamation  with  it  of  the  State 
Paper  Office  at  a  more  recent  date,  failed  entirely  to 
effect  this  object.     Official  business,   or  obstacles  of  one 
kind    or    another,    were    always    sure    to    hamper    the 
action   of  official  editors,   even  when    specially  qualified 
for  the  work  of  compiling  Calendars ;  and  the  Calendars 
entrusted  to  these   editors   only  appeared  at  distant  in- 
tervals.    Special  men,  who   had  made  a   study  of  par- 
ticular epochs,  had  to  be  selected,  and  special  powers  in 
some  cases  had  to  be  given  them,  that  the  work  might 
go  on  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  despatch. 

By  employing  editors  who  had  devoted  their  attention 
to  particular  epochs,  Lord  Romilly,  at  a  moderate  re- 
muneration, and  little  additional  cost  to  the  nation, 
secured  the  services  of  competent  persons  who  were 
mitrammeled  by  official  duties.  Their  labors  are  now 
before  the  nation*  They  have  produced  a  series  of 
works,  which  have  met  with  such  reception  from  his- 
torical writers  as  leaves  their  value  unquestionable. 
The  contents  of  our  State  Papers^  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  have  at  last  become 
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better  known  to  the  public,  and  may  be  studied,  as  they 
could  never  be  studied  before,  by    the    distant    student 
in  his  closet,  as  well  as  by  frequenters  of  tlie  Kecord 
OflGlce.     With   respect  to  the    reign  of  Henry  VIII.,   I 
need    say   little,   for  I    have    sufficiently    explained    in 
my  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  these  Calendars  the 
wide  dispersion  and  utter  confusion  in  which  tlie  Papers 
for  that  period  of  our  history  were  found  when   I  was 
invited  by  Lord  Romilly  to  undertake  the  editorship   of 
this  work.     Throughout  this  irksome  and  laborious  task 
I  liave  had  from  the  first  the  assistance  of  Mr.  James 
Gairdner;   the  value   of  whose   friendly,  loyal,  and  un- 
wearied services,  no  thanks  on  my  part  can  sufficiently 
express.     I  have  also  to  acknowledge  my  obligations, 
for  very  eflfectual  aid,  to  Mr.  C  T.  Martin,  a  clerk   of 
the  same  Office. 

Nov.  1875. 
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The  following  two  letters  in  cipher  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in  the  Vatican  Archives.  A  small  portion  of  a  printed  letter  suggested 
the  key,  but  not  completely.  After  the  whole  had  been  carefully  de- 
ciphered by  Mr.  Gairdner,  it  still  remained  unintelligible  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  words  which  had  apparently  no  meaning.  It  then 
occurred  to  us  that  these  words  themselves  must  be  symbols  of 
other  words;  and  after  considerable  trouble,  and  testing  their  use  in 
various  places,  we  were  enabled  to  determine  their  meaning,  of  which 
the  reader  can  judge  from  the  letters  themselves.  Two  or  three  passages 
still  defy  satisfactory  interpretation,  and  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  reader. 

CAMFBGaio  to  Salviati.^ 

Mag.  et  HL  2>.,  ^rc  II  primo  cU  del  anno  hMi  le  lettere  di  V.  S.  di  A.D.  1529. 
xiiij  di  Novembre^  et  del  non  haver  lei  havuto  mie  lettere  sino  a  quel  giorno 
non  mi  maraviglio,  ricardandomi  che  quel  primo  spaccio  fu  sostenuto  qui 
et  ritardato  assai^  ma  spero  che  per  quelle  mie  prime  et  per  piu  altre 
scripte  dipoi  et  duplicate^  N.S.  et  V.S,  seranno  state  pienamente  advisate 
di  tutti  li  succesH  di  quiy  et  le  ultime  furono  di  xx  del  passato^  le  quali 
per  Taddeo  Cavallaro  si  mandoronoj  onde  al  presente  poco  altre  haveno 
che  dirlij  ne  altro  e  successo  qui  degno  dadviso. 

Questo  lie  persevera  pir'  (?)  mai  nel  suo  desiderio  di  volero  questa 
per  moglie  et  la  chavezza  ^  et  honora  palam  et  publice  come  molie.  Non 
credo  per  ho[c3  che  sia  processo  ad  altra  conjunctionc,  ma  che  aspetta  la 
rispoBta  et  risolutione  di  quesi  {sua  Saniitd),  dal  quale  omnino  spent 
havere  qualche  rimedio  onde  egli  possa  satisfare  al  suo  desiderio.  lo  in 
ogni  proposito  el  {et  ?)  ragionamento  con  so  {il  Re)  et  con  il  Cardinale  sempre 
mi  son  sforzato^  di  fare  la  cosa  difficile  et  impossibile,  ma  so  {il  Re)  non  da 
orccchie  a  questa  pa[r]te ;  et  li  pare  che  per  li  meriti  suoi  et  per  la  instantia 
chella  ne  fa  si  omnino  non  li  debbia  mancare.  Al  Cardinale  in  fatto  dispiace 
la  cosa  [per  qua  nato  ja]  ^  per  quanto  io  comprendo,  ma  re  {questo)  sia 
certa  chegli  non  ardirebbe  di  mostrarsi,  ne  ci  puo  provedere;  anzi  e 
sfOrzato  a  dissimul^re  et  mostrarsi  fervente  in  procurare  il  desiderio  del  Re» 


>  The  whole  text  of  these  two  lettere^  except  the  passages  in  italics,  is  in  cipher  in 
the  original. 

'  Sic  :  qu.  pin  che  mai  ?  ^  Sic:  qu.  charezza  ? 

*  Storzato  in  the  cipher.  *  These  words  seem  to  be  inaccurate  and  soperAnods. 
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A.D.  1529.     lo  ^^1  s^  *  parfo  liberamente  per  sapere  di  a  lanimo  suo,  come  io  scrisa,  et 
ella  finalmento  si  stringe,  ne  sa  che  dire  senon  che  egli  non    cie  altro^ 
rimedio  die  li  fa  disfare  aliquo  modo  al  Re,  et  valeat  quantum  valere  potest ; 
chel  tempo  poi  porlera^  qualehe  rimedia.     Piu  volte  neli  ragionamenti  li  ho 
dctto  chb  io  non  veggio  come  quasi  possi  satisfarli  si  attenta  la  ^r&ndezza  "• 
di  Cesaro,  la  quale  non  patisce  che  in  cose  a  lui  tanto  pertineiite,    et   dove 
tanto  si  tratta  del  honor,  so  (il  Re)  gli  si  faccia  torto  alcuno;  si    etiam   che 
csscndo    cosa   di    matrimonio,    il    quale   in  ecclesia  Dei  tam    firmiter   et 
inconcusse  e  state  servato  illeso  anchora  chel  fusse  di  personal    mininui, 
contra  justitia  non  si  desse,  ne  po   fare  cosa  alcuna.     Alia  prima  parte 
replica  che  Ccsare  in  fatto  non  curara  tanto  questa  cosa,  et  che  quando 
ella  sara  fatta  ci  saranno  poi   mille  rimedia  da  restare  con  lui    in   bona 
intelligentia ;  all'  altra  parte  dice  che  essendo  la  cosa  saltern  dubbioea   et 
snspetta  per   quel   breve     et    havendosi    molte    authoritate,    grandissimi 
theologi,  et  vevi   et  morti,  in   loro  favore,  super  invahditate    dispensa- 
tionis,  non  seria  gran  cosa  satisfare,  per  le   ragioni   altre  Tolto    scripte, 
ad   evitandum   plura    scandala    che    ne    seguiranno    se    so  (il    He)    sua 
authorita  procedera  a  questa  cosa.     Et  post   multa  piu    volte    come   da 
me  li    ho  detto  che     io   credo    che   quesi   {sua   Santila)   avocarave  la 
causa,  et  non  li  mancara  di   bona  justitia,  et  questo  ho  fatto  a   leffetto 
che  assi  e  scata  {stata  f)  questa  via,   se  forsi   se  andasse   in   banc  senten- 
tiam,   al   (t7)  tempo  poi,  come  piu  volte   ho  scripto,   parturira   qualehe 
cosa    cerca    il     prometterli;    et    quanto    per  le    nostre    commune   che 
portano  li  ultimi   oi*atori  se  li  scrisse,  io  non  poteddi  (potebdi)   nega[re] 
loro  di  scrivere  etiam  un'    altra  mia,    manu    propria;   et  nondinaeuo  si 
fara  quello  che  le  parra  piu   expediente. 

A  questi  giorni  la  Mta.  de  la  Reina  spaccio  una  per  Spagna  a  procw 
rare  chel  breve fusH  mandato  quiy  et  il  messo  per  camino  cadde  et  si  ruppe 
una  spalla  in  certa  terra  di  Francia^  onde  bisogna  hora  provedere  dun- 
altra  persoim  etfare  una  altra  expeditione. 

Qua  di  Francia  e  ritornato  quello  electa^  o  nominato  di  Transilvania 
detto  per  nome  Joannes  StcUilius  oratore  del  Re  Giovanni  di  Hungeria^ 
et  il  giorno  de  la  Epiphania  essendo  io  a  pranso  con  questo  R.  Ctardinale^ 
S.S.R,  poet  prandium  in  mia  presentia  diede  audtentia^  et  la  proposta 
suafu  in  tre  capi,  Luno  et  principale  fu  che  dimando  sussidio  al  suo 
Re  di  dinars  dicendo  chel  Christianissimo  gU  haveva  data  trenta  milia 
scudif  et  dava  commissione  all  orator  suo  che  S,  Mta  manda  con  cosim^  il 
quale  e  Mons.  di  Lange^  benche  anchora  non  sia  giunto  quiy  di  potere 
obligare  et  ritrovare  aliri  septantemilia  scudi  per  soccorro  del  detio  Re, 
A  questa  parte  il  Rmo.  gli  rispose  negative^  scusando  la  impotenHa  del 
Re  per  la  spesa  che  fa  hora  per  la  guerra^  et  replicando  pure  PorcUore 
disse  che  si  pensaria  et  ne  parlaria  con  sua  Mta.  et  io  stimo  che  quanio  a 


^  For  sua  revereneia  f  ^  aicro  in  cipher. 

3  porlera  MS.:  qu.  portara  ?  *  grandexzo  in  cipher. 
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questo  sia  per  fare  pocofnUto.    Nelaaeconda  parte  de  la  sua  proposta     A.D.  1529. 

difnando  consiglio  circa  il  modo  che  il  suo  Re  havea  da  tenere  col  Turco, 

il  quale  gli  offeriva  grosse  sussidio  et  ajuto,  ma  che  dubitava  eirca  tale 

4She  tuito  pot  sarebhe  in  arbitrio  di  esso  Turco.    A  questo  gli  rispose  che 

quando  eenza  prefudicio  di  quel  regno  et   de   Christiani   potessi  fare 

qualche  accordo  col  T\ircOj  lo  consigUava  che  pro  tempore  si  accordasse  et 

H  desse  tributo  piu  presto  che  accordarse  con  ce   {Ferdinando\  quia 

magnitude  domus  Austrie  erat  bene  consideranda  et  reprimenda.      La 

terza  parte  fu  cerca  le  cose  di  Germania,  et  de  eligendo  novo  Rege 

Romanorum,    alia  gual   cosa  diceva   che  quelli   principi    di  Grermania 

descenderebbono  per  il  timore  che  hanno  di  Cesare,  et  di  potere  procedere 

ad   electionem    pretendevano   piu    ragioni;    una    che    in    Francfordia 

promesse  che  fra  tre  anni  harebbono  un  concilio  generale,  et  non  Ihavea 

obserTato ;  iala  (JaUra)  che  harea  promesso  di  ritornare  post  triennium  in- 

continenti  in  Grermania  et  similmente  non  Ihavea  osse[r]yato.   II  Cardinale 

gli  rispose  che  era  molto    bene   da  advertire  di  non  eleggere  il  duca 

Giovanni  di  Saxonia  come  heretico,  &g.,  et  che  lui  anco  non  intendeva 

molto  quelle  practiche,  che  vorrebbe  essere  piu  risoluto  del  fondamento  di 

questa  cosa.      H  detto  oratore  li  replico  che  ogni  volta  che  li  Elettori 

et  aitri    principi   che  indinavano   a   questa  'COsa   contra  Cesare  et  oe 

(Ferdinando)  connoscessino  havere  seco  unite  queste  due  majesta,  credeva 

non  seria  difficil  cosa  od  elleg[e]re    una   persona  Catholica  et  indurre 

il  duca  Giovanni  a^  contentarsi  per  interesse  suo  ;  et  che  si  potrebbe 

eleggere,  o    il  conte  Lodovico  Palatino   Elettore,  il   quale,    per   certe 

conoordate  quando  si  elesse  Maximiliano,  pretende  haverci  certa  ragione, 

et  in  Francfordia  nela  electione  di  Carlo    ne  protesto ;  overo  si  potria 

elegg[e]re  il  duca  Guglielmo  di  Baviera,  il  quale  e  ricco  et  potente  et 

contrario  all  ci  et  ce  {Cesare  et  Ferdinando)  et  havea  palam  et  publice 

prestato  a  suo  Re  cento  milia  ducati  sopra  certe  gioie,  et  ne  offeriva 

deli  altri  pur  che  havessino  pegno  suffioiente,  et  non  si  fece  poi  altra 

resolutione.      Quelli   di   vu   (Francia)  in  tutta    questa  expeditione  si 

rimetteno  a  quanto  si  risolvera  questo  Re,  et  io  credo  che  questi  anchora 

manderanno  una  persona  che  vada  con  questo  oratore  et  quelle  di  vu 

(Francia)    a    intender    meglio   questi    andamenti ;    poi    deliberaranno. 

Tamen  di  quanto  risolveranno  et  seguira  daro  adviso. 

Questo  Rmo.  mha  detto  che  le  cose  di  Scotia  sono  aecordate  et  proro' 
gata  la  treuga^  et  che  quel  Be  dimandava  la  JlgUuola  di  questo  Ser.  Re^ 
a  che  non  pareno  molto  disposto  per  essere  q[ue]l  Re,  ut  dicunt,  molto 
male  allevato.  Io  gli  ho  toccounaparola  cirea  la  cosa  del  duca  d'Albania 
et  trove  che  non  vi  hanno  per  alcun  modo  il  capo. 

Questo  Re  et  Cardinale  perststeno  in  quella  opinione  che  quesi  (sua 
Santita)  omnino  sua  authoritate  et  sub  censuris  debbia  indicere  inducias 
bienn[i]ales,  et  debbia  venire  al  oonvento  in  Avignone,  dove  per  certo 
a  pigliera  optima  resolutione  al  tutto ;  e  li  pare  che  questa  sia  una  grande 

'  o  in  cipher. 

tt7-t- 
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A.D.  1529.  occasione  che  hora  si  offrisce  a  se  {sua  SawtUd)  di  procuTBre  1a  pace 
universale.  [S]e  si  inclinara  lanimo  a  questo  conTento  con  li  debiti  modi, 
potria  pensare,  se  forsi  questa  materia  matrimoniale,  taavepdobi  svocata 
a  se,  si  potessi  rejiccre  ad  illud  tempus,  che  alFhora  la  risolveria  ei  ci 
piglerla  qualche  bona  conelusione. 

E  mi  pare  di  non  potere  errare  scrivendo  guanio  io  intendo  et  mi 
van  per  la  mente.  Sua  Sta.  pot  con  la  solita  prudeniia  tUierminara 
quello  che  piu  le  parra  expedients 

A  quanta  V.S.  me  scrive  del  Balivo  di  Roano  et  de  la  disposiiione  di 
iVl  iS,  alia  neutralita^  dummodoy  ^c,  tutto  ho  fatto  iniendere  a  qnetta 
Mta.  et  Rmo.  li  quali  ne  restano  ben  satisfatti  et  sperano  che  ia  re$ii' 
tutione  di  Ravenna  et  Cervia  si  debhia  fare  a  ogni  mode  per  queiio  che 
ultimamente  hanno  operato  et  scriptOy  come  per  lultime  mie  V,S.  harau 
inteso.  Et  non  havendo  hora  altro^  alU  Santf^  piedi  di  ^,S.  et  a  F.& 
di  continuo  humilmente  mi  raccomando  qwe  diu  felicissinui  valeat. 
Londini,  ix  Januarii  M,Dxxix. 

E.  D.  V. 

v'rijiliusy 

L,  Car.  Campeghu, 

Add, :    Mag.  et  HI.  viro  tanquam  patri  hon.,  Dom.  Jacobo  Salviato,  Ac 
Rome. 


21  June. 


A.D.  1529,  Campeggio  to  Salvtati. 

Ra  ( Quando)  io  parti  da  quesi  {sua  Santita)  fui  resoluto  da  se  sopn 
tre  cose.    La  prima  fu  di  procurare  clial  {ch'el  f)  re  si  levassi  da  rena,  et 
re  {questo)  fu  il  mio  primo  negotio,  ne{^l]  quale  feci  ra  {quanta)  mi  fa 
pussibile.       Et  ra  {quando)  vederanno   le  ragioni  che   io   considerai  et 
addussi  loro,  forsi  si  maraviglierauno  che  io  ardissi  tanto.     Tutto  feci  pero 
con  ogni  modest  ia.     Excluso  da  re  {questo)  pensiero,  come  ne  diedi  adnsov 
me  volsi  alia  seconda  cosa,  cioe,  di  persuadere  la  religione  alia  Reina; 
dove  fui  resoluto  che  non  vi  era  speranza ;   et  ultimamente,  essendo  sove- 
nuta  a  me  dopo  che    havemo    comenciato  a    prooedere,    Iho  tentata  di 
nuovo,  ponendole  innanzi  gli  occhi  ogni  pericolo.     Sed  omnia  incassum ;  et 
staro  {piu)  dura  che  mai.     Mi  restara  {restava?)  solo  la  terza  cosa,  cioe  di 
procedere  per  via  di  justitia ;  dove  conoscendo  il  benefiti[o]  chel  te  {tempo) 
poteva  parturire,  mi  sono  ingegnato  per  diverse  vie  che  la  cosa  si  differisca ; 
il  che  mi  para  che  la  sorte  mhabbia  assai  secundato,  che  fino  all'  ultimo 
de  Maggio  che  si  comincio,  la  cosa  e  differita,  et  parmi  havere  satiafiitto 
aquello  che  quesi  {sua   Santita)  desiderava.     Io  per  me  desideravo  di 
continuare  et  scorrere  innanza,   ma  la  resolatione  di  costi  che  la  ooss 
del  breve  come  incidente  spectava  a  cognoscersi  a  noi  delegati,^  la  gelosis 
che  per  appositionem  manus  Pontificis  non  si  entendessi    avocadare,  b 
instantia  si  faceva  costi  per  li  imperiali  dela  avocatione,  li  hanno  fatto 
entrare  conti  {con  il)  maggior  studio  a  volore  {volere)  con  tutta  la  celerito 


^  demeyati  in  the  cipher. 


21  June. 
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possibile    faro  il    processo  et'^   havenio    la  [r]esolutione.       Circa  il  che     A.D.  1529. 

mi    trovo^  in    tanti    travag[l]i    che  sc    V.S,  mi  videsse  in  Ictto  con  le 

podagrc  cnidcli   in    7   luoghi  ct   con  fchbrc^  hetiche   accideniale  per    li 

doloriy  attorniato  da  xv  doclori  coji  due  same  dc  lihri  in  volcrc  di  mon^ 

strarmi  che  ttUto  concltulono  sia  juridico^  ct  non  si  possa  nee  dcbbia  fare 

altrimcniCf  son  ccrto  c/tclla  mi  lutria  compassione,  cofivenendomi  ancliora 

farmi  portarc    a/    luogo  del  juditioy  Dio    sa  con  che  dispiacer  mio  ct 

pericolo  nel  movimcnto,  asccndcrc  et  descendere  scale  et  enirare  c  uscire 

di  nave,     Prego  Dio  chio  non  hahbia  a  restar  per  sempre  in  Anglia. 

E  vero  che  da  ve  {V.S.)  per  ro  (piu)  sue  mi  fu  scripto,  ra  {qttanio)  ella  sa, 
al  che  rispoge  essa  vide  per  le  mie  no,  et  si  e  seguito  ra  {quanta)  siii 
qui  ella  ha  inteso.  Re  (et)  per  re  {questo)  fu  mandate  il  Campano, 
il  quale  ultra  alia,  ra  {quafito)  a  re  {questo)  proposito  mi  disse  due 
cose  ;  luna  fu  dela  decretal e,  di  che  e  segnito  {seguito  ?)  ra  {quajito)  ve 
{  V.S.)  da  lui  hara  inteso ;  laltra  fu  che  circa  la  suspensione  di  non  pro- 
cedere  al  juditio  sive  sententia  quesi  {sua  Santita)  si  contentava  che  io 
procedcssi  et  si  finisse,  andando  pero  sempre  intratennto  et  mettondo  to 
{tempo)  in  mezo,  et  che  sc  la  sententia  veniva  contra  il  Re,  io  galiardamente 
et  intrepide  la  dessi ;  sela  yeniva  per  il  Re,  che  io  guardassi  chella  fussa  ben 
justificata  ru  {et)  justa ;  ne  mi  ricordo  che  lui  mi  dicessi  altro  in  re  {qucsta) 
materia,  ne  credo  che  lui  dica  altrimenti.  Re  (questo)  ho  voluto  dire  a  vc 
(  V.S.)  perche  Feltrenae  si  (ct)  scrive  che  quesi  {sua  Santita)  gli  dice  avermi 
mandato  a  dire  per  il  Campano  che  per  niente  io  non  dessi  sententia, 
prima  che  fussi  resoluta  la  pratica  dela  ru  (pace)^  et  che  venendo  il  te 
{tempo)  dela  sententia  io  dicessi  apertamente  al  Re  che  io  non  la  potevo  dare 
86  non  contra  di  lui,  ronre  {et  in  questo  f)  modo  sostenessi  la  cosa.  Io  per 
me  no[n]  mi  ricordo  chel  Campano  mi  habbia  detto  tal  parole,  ma  solo  ra 
{quanto)  ho  detto  di  sopra.  Supplico  a  quesi  {sua  Santita)  ru  {ct)  a  ve 
(V.S.)  che  vogliano  consideraro  sc  io  posso  per  re  (questa)  via  sostenere  re 
{questo)  peso.  Ra  (quando)  io  counoscero  realmente  chel  re  habbi  torto,  io 
Bono  per  far  la  sententia  contra  di  lui  intrepide  etiameademhora  io  fussi  certo 
dover  nesser  morto,  ru  {et)  uon  ne  dubitate.  Ma  che  se  {sua  Beatitudine)  si 
persuada,  come  hatto  {ha  ditto)  aFeltrense  che  non  possa  essere  altrimenti,  et 
che  seria ruina,&c., in  re {questo\coxi  debitareyerentia,mi  parecbe  se  (S.B.) 
forge  si  inganni,  maxime  facendosi  qui  il  juditio.  La  causa  sta  in  re  (questi) 
termini  :  alii  dicedotto,  che  fu  il  di  dela  citatione,  comparso  la  Reina 
personalmente,  interposuit  appellationem  in  forma,  recuso  li  judici,  cum 
insertionibus  causanim  deduxit  avocationem  cause  ad  curiam,  et  sic  litis 
pendentiam,  protesto  de  nullitate  omnium  agendorum  in  ampla  forma.  Li 
deilio  termine  ad  primam,  che  e  stato  hoggi  alii  vinteno,  ad  audiendum  volim- 
tatem  nostram  super  deductis  ab  ea ;  et  cosi  hoggi  si  e  pronuntiato  nos  esse 
judiccs  compotcntes,  rejcctis  omnibus  ab  ea  deductis.  Lei  ha  interposto  una 
amplissima  appellatione  et  supplicationem  ad  Pontificem  et  recessit ;   ma 

*  procesao  el — **  proceccor  "  in  cipher.  *  mi  trovo^-^*'  tirovo  "  in  cipher. 
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A.D.  1529.    prima  ibi  coram  tribunal!  genuflexa,  benche  il  Re  due  volte    la    sollevasae, 

dimando  liccntia  al  Re  che  per  trattarsi  del  honore  et  coiiscientiA  sua  m 

21  June.       ^^^^  ^gj^  ^j^g^  ^.  Spagna,  le  volessi  concedere  libero  adito  cii    ecrivere  et 
mandar  messi  a  [Cesare]  ^  ru  (et)  a  quesi  (sua  Santita)^  to    (^et)    so^e 
(se  gli  ?)  la  concessero,  cosi  credo,  mandara  con  copia  di  tutto    quelle  si  e 
fatto,  per  che  habbiamo  deliberato  che  de  omnibua  ad  ejus   petitionem  li 
sia  dato  copia.     Re  (questi)  credo  faranno  ogni  instantia  per  la  avocatione. 
II  Cardinale  mha  detto  che  vogliono  anchor  loro  expedire,  ru  (e*)  che  io 
scrivaro  Bupplichi  a  qiiesi  (sua  Santiia)  che  non  voglia  avocare,    al  che  non 
posso  mancare,  ma  se  attendera  al  scrivere  ro  (piu)  private,    et    seguira 
quello  li  parera.     Concludendo  a  ra  (quanto)  ve  (  V.S.)  scrive  in  cifra,  dico 
che  io  intendo  la  mente  di  quesi  (sua  Saniita)  essere  che  non    si  venga  al 
juditio,  et  che  io  vada   sostenendo  ra  (quanto)   si  puo  ;   ma    ve    (  FI^Sl) 
consideri  che   ra   (qtuzfito)  al   procedere,  costoro,  accorti  del    suo    errore 
passato,  non  e  piu  possibile  intratenerli,  senon  ra  (quanio)  la  natara  de 
la  cosa  di  necessita  porta  in  se  ;  re  (et)  se  prima  che  venga  qoalche   pro- 
visione,  sera  finito  il  processo,  ve  (  V.S.)  pensi  come  da  me  possa    in  tanto 
ardore  sostenere  di  non  dare  la  sententia,  dico  ra  (quando)  la    senteniia 
venissi  per  il  Re.     Se  io  dico  che  non  voglio,  o  non  posso,  dar  sententia, 
ve  (V.S,)  sa  che  in  re  (questi)  dui  casi  la  holla  provede  che  alter    poesit 
se  ver*  altra  via,  veda  dove  mi  trovo  et  ra  (quanto)  peso  e  re  (^guestoy 
Iddio  mi  ajuti,  in  quo  confide. 

II  Re  per  niente  von*ia  che  si  conciudessi  la  ru  (pace)  prima   che  re 
(quesia)  sua  causa  fussi  ezpedita,  re  (e^)  mha  detto,  che  spera  anchora  chela 
andera  intratenendo ;  et  cosi  ogni  loro  actione  mi  pare  tenda  a  re  (^guesto)^ 
ni  (et)  il  fundament©  e  che  se  prima  si  conciudessi  la  ru  (pate)  re  (et) 
poi  seguisse  re  (qttesta)   diss[o]lutione  del  matrimonio,  al  che  son  coai, 
ardenti    che  non   e  d[a]    sperare  che    desistanolo,  ci  potrebbe    haverc 
occasione  dare  contra  di  loro,  di  rompere  la  ru  (pace)  ro  (et)  havendo  il  fi'* 
accordate  le  cose  sue,  et  stando  da  parte,  parrebbe  loro  di  star  male  a 
combattere  soli  con  Io  ci  (Imperatore)  j  et  non  bene  confidunt  de  Gal\Of 
si  per  essere  naturale  la  inimicitia  di  re  (queste)  due  nationi  sivi  *  per  le 
ponsioni   et  oblighi   che   ha  il  fi  ^  co   re    (questi)  reruron  uoro.  «      £i 
non  havendo   altro  alii   Sanctiss.  piedi  di  N,S.  humilmente  mi  raceo- 
mandoy  et  cosi  di  continuo  a  KS.  que  diufelix  vakat,   Londiniy  xxi  Junu 

MDxxix. 

Add. :  Mag.  et  lU.  viro,  &c.  D.  Jacobo  Salviato,  Romse. 


»  Omitted  in  the  cipher.  *  se  vertere  f  "Re  Ffancese. 

*  sive  r  *  Probably  syllables  of  no  meaniug,  inserted  purposely  to  mislead. 
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CALENDARS  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  &o. 


[Impk&ux.  8vo.y  cloth.    Price  15s,  each  Volume  or  Fart.] 


As  for  back  a8  the  year  1800,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commcms 
recommended  that  Indexes  and  Calendars  should  be  made  to  the  Public 
Records,  and  thirty-six  years  afterwards  another  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reiterated  that  recommendation  in  more  forcible  words ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  incorporation  of  the  State  Paper  Office  with  the  Public 
Record  Office  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  found  himself  in  a  position  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

On  7  December  1855,  he  stated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that  although 
'*  the  Records,  State  Papers,  and  Documents  in  his  charge  constitute  the  most 
**  complete  and  perfect  series  of  their  kind  in  the  civilized  world,"  and 
although  **  they  are  of  the  greates^t  value  in  a  historical  and  constitutional 
**  point  of  view,  yet  they  are  comparatively  useless  to  the  public,  from  the 
**  want  of  proper  Calendars  and  Indexes.** 

Acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  above  referred  to,  he  suggested  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that 
to  effect  the  object  he  had  in  view  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  employ  a 
few  persons  fully  qualified  to  perform  the  work  which  he  contemplated. 

Their  Lordahips  assented  to  the  necessity  of  having  Calendars  prepared 
and  printed,  and  empowered  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  Works  have  been  already  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  : — 

Calbndjirium  Genealogicum  ;  ibr  the  Reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
Edited  by  Chabjles  Roberts,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record 
Office.    2  Vols.     1865. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  Ttliie  for  eluddatiog  the  early  historj  of  our  nobility 
and  landed  gentrj. 

u  u  2 


Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reioms  of  Ed- 
ward YI.,  Mart,  Elizabeth,  and  Jakes  I.,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's 
Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Robert  Lekon,  Esq.,  F.S.A^  (Vols. 
L  and  II.),  and  Mart  Anne  Everett  GtREEn,  (Vols.  IIL-JUUL). 
1856-1 872, 


Vol.  1.-1547-1580. 
Vol.  n.— 1581-1590. 
Vol.  III.— 1591-1594. 
Vol.  IV.— 1595-1597. 
Vol.  v.— 1598-1601. 
Vol.  VI.— 1601-1603,  with 
Addenda,  1547-1565. 


Vol  Vn.— Addenda,  1566-1579. 

Vol.  VnL— 1603-1610. 

Vol.  IX.— 1611-1618. 

Vol.  X.— 1619-1623. 

Vol.  XL— 1623-1625,   with    Ad- 

denda,  1603-1625. 
Vol.  XIL— Addenda^  1580-1625. 


These  Calendars  render  accesnble  to  inyestigation  a  large  and  impoitaxil  masi 
of  historical  materials.  The  Northern  Rebellion  of  1566-S7  ;  the  plots  oi  the 
Catholic  fugitives  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  nnmerons  designs  against  Qoeen 
Elizabeth  and  in  &yonr  of  a  Catholic  snocession  ;  the  Chmpo-vder-plot ;  the 
rise  and  fiill  of  Somerset ;  the  OYerbnry  murder ;  the  disgrace  oi  Sr  JSdwaid 
Coke ;  the  rise  of  the  Dnke  of  Backingham,  &c  Nnmerons  other 
illustrated  by  these  Papers,  few  of  which  have  been  previously  known. 


Calbndab  of  Statb  Papbks,  Domsstio  Ssbiss,  of  ths  RxieH  of 
Chabuss  I.y  preserred  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited 
by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  (Vols.  I.-XIL);  by  John  BRUCE^Esq., 
F.S.A.,  and  Wh-liam  Douglas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.SA..,  (VoL  Xlil.); 
and  by  William  Douglas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.SA.,  (Vol.  XIV.). 
1858-1873. 


Vol.  I.— 1625-1626. 
VoL  n.— 1627-1628. 

Vol.  in 1628-1629. 

Vol.  rV.— 1629-1631. 
Vol.  v.— 1631-1633. 
Vol.  VL— 1633-1634. 
Vol.  vn.— 1684-1685. 


Vol.  VnL— 1635. 
VoL  EX.— 1635-1636. 
VoL  X.— 1636-1637. 
VoL  XI.— 1637. 
Vol.  Xn.— 1637-1638. 
Vol.  XIIL— 1638-1639. 
VoL  XIV.— 1639. 


This  Calendar  presents  notices  of  a  large  number  of  original  docnmenta  of  great 
value  to  all  inquirers  relative  to  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  it  r&n. 
Blany  of  them  have  been  hitherto  unknoim. 

Calendab  of  Statb  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  during  the  Commonwealth, 
preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Mart 
Anne  Everett  Green.    Vol.  L— 1649-1650.    1875. 

This  Calendar  is  in  continuation  of  those  during  the  reigns  from  Edward  VL  to 
Charlea  I.»  and  contains  a  mass  of  new  information. 

Calendar  op  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Beigk  of 
Charles  II.,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Ed^^ 
by  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green.     1860-1866. 


Vol.  V — 1665-1666. 
VoL  VL— 1666-1667. 
Vol.  vn.— 1667. 


Vol.1.— 1660-1661. 
Vol.  II.— 1661-1662. 
Vol.  in.— 1663-1664. 
Vol.  rV.— 1664-1665. 

Seven  volumes  of  this  Calendar,  of  the  period  betwew  1660  and  1667,  hare  been 
publish^. 


^  CA.LSNDAB  OF  State  Papebs  relating  to  Scotland,  preserved   in  Her 

^  Majesty's  Public  Becord  Office.    Edited  by  Markhak  Soma  Thobpe, 

^  Esq.,  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    1858. 

Vol.  I.,  the   Scottish   Series,  of  the   Beigns   of  Henry  YUL 

Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  1509-1589. 
VoL  11.,  the  Scottish  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  1 589-1603 ; 
an  Appendix  to  the  Scottish  Series,  1543-1592;  and  the  State 
Papers  relating  to  Mary  Qiieen  of  Scots  during  her  Detention  in 
England,  156&-1587. 

These  two  Tolnmes  of  State  Papers  relate  to  Scotland,  and  embrace  the 
period  between  1509  and  1608.  In  the  second  yolume  are  notices  of  the  State 
Papers  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 

^  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's 

Pnblic  Record  Office,  London.    Edited  by  Henrt  Savage  Swebtman, 

I  Esq.,    BA.,    Trinity    College,    Dublin,     Barrister-at-Law   (Ireland). 

VoL  L— 1171-1261.     1875. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  selection  of  all  doouments  relating  to  Ireland, 
preserved  in  the  Pablic  Hecord  Of&ee,  London  ;  the  work  is  to  l^  oontinned 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Calvhdab  of  State  Papers    relating    to  Ireland,  of  the  Rsions  of 
-  Henrt  VIIL,  Edward  YL,  Mart,  and  Elizabeth,  preserved  in  Her 

Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.    Edited  by  Hans  Claude  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  F.S. A.     1 860-1 867. 

Vol.  I.— 1509-1573.  I         Vol.  IL— 1574-1585. 

The  above  have  been  published  nnder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Hans  CSande 
Hamilton ;  another  volume  is  in  the  presB. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,  of  the  Reion  of 
Jaiobs  L,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Pnblic  Record  Office,  and 
elsewhere.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  and  John  P. 
Prenderoast,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     1872-1874. 

VoL  L— 1603-1606.  Vol.  lU.— 1608-1610. 

VoL  n.— 1606-1608. 

Tins  series  ia  in  continuation  of  the  Irish  State  Pi^Mrs  eoomencing  with 
the  reign  of  Henry  YHI. ;  but,  for  the  reign  of  James  I.,  die  Papers  are  not 
confin^  to  those  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  England. 

Calendar  op  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's 
Public  Record  Office,  and  elsewhere.  Edited  by  W.  Noel  Sainsburt, 
Esq.     1860-1870. 

Vol.  L — America  and  West  Indies,  1574-1660. 

Vol.  II. — ^East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  1513-1616. 

Vol.  in.— East  Indies,  Cbina,  and  Japan,  1617-1621. 

These  yolnmes  indnde  an  analysis  of  early  Colonial  Papen  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Britiah  Moseum. 

Calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  op  the 
Reign  of  Henrt  VIII.,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record 
Office,  the  British  Museum,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A., 
Profefisor  of  English  Literature,  King's  College,  London.      1862-1875. 

Vol.  J.— 1509-1514.  VoJ.  IV.— Introduction. 

Vol.  II.  (in  Two  Parte)— 1515-    Vol.  IV.,  Part  1.— 1524-1526. 

XT  i^m  V-    m^  Ty^\     i  oa_     ^oL  IV,  Part  2.--1 526-1 528. 
Vol.  in.  (m  Two  Parts) — 1 519- 

1528. 

Thete  ▼ohmies  contain  tmnnutfiea  of  all  State  Papers  and  Correspondence 
relating  t#  the  reign  of  Henij  VHI.,  in  the  Pahtic  Becord  OIBee,  of  those 
formerly  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the  British  Mnseom,  the  lihiaries  of  Oxford 
and  Qonhiidge,  and  other  Pablic  libraries :  and  of  all  letters  that  have  appeared 
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in  print  in  the  woiki  of  Burnet,  Strf  pe,  and  others.  Whaterer  utbcolk 
original  material  ezitts  in  England  relative  to  the  reUgious,  politiqJ ,  parfama- 
tarj,  or  f odal  history  of  the  conntiy  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VllI^  i^ccber 
despatches  of  ambassadors,  or  proceedings  of  the  nimy,  naTy,  treasniy,  or 
ordnance,  or  rec<»ds  of  Parliament,  appointments  of  officers,  grants  firom  llie 
Crown,  &C.,  will  be  found  oalendaxed  in  Uiese  Yolomea. 

Calendar  of  Statb  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Rsigh  of 
Edward  VL,  preserved  in  Her  Majestj's  Public  Record  Office.  1547- 
1553.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  Correspondant  du  Comit6  Imperial  des  Travauz  Historiqnes 
et  des  Soci^t^s  Savantes  de  France.     1861. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Forxion  Series,  op  the  Reign  ofMast, 
preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  1553-1558.  EiM 
by  W.  B.  TuRNBULL,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barnster-at-Law  aod 
Correspondant  du  Comity  Imperial  des  Travaax  Historiqaes  et  dei 
Soci6t^s  Savantes  de  France.     1861. 

The  two  preceding  volmnes  exhibit  the  negotiations  of  the  Eiiiglisli  smbsoHlan 
with  the  coorts  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  of  Gennany,  of  Henry  II.  of  FnacBi 
and  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  affidrs  of  several  of  the  minor  contioeiitsl  stiles 
also  find  varioos  incidental  illnstrations  of  much  interest. 

A  valuable  series  of  Papers  descriptive  of  the  circomstances  wUck  attoM 
the  loss  of  Calais  merits  a  special  notice ;  while  the  progress  of  the  wars  in  tke 
north  of  France,  into  which  England  was  dragged  by  her  nnion  with  Spsin,  is 
narrated  at  some  length.  The  domestic  affiiirs  of  England  are  of  cooise  psaed 
over  in  these  volumes,  which  treat  only  of  its  relations  with  foragn  powen. 

Galrndar  ot  State  Papers^  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Reign  o? 
Elizabeth,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office^  &£• 
Edited  by  the  Rev,  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.,  of  University  CoUegei 
Darhun,  (Vols.  I.-yiJ.),  and  Allan  James  Crosbt,  Eaq.,  M.Av 
Barrister-at-Law,  (Vols.  Vni.  and  IX,)     1863-1874. 

Vol.  I.— 1558-1559.  Vol.  VL— 1563. 

Vol.  n.— 1 559^1 560.  Vol.  VTI.— 1 564-1 565. 

VoL  m.— 1560-1561.  Vol.  Vm.— 1566-1568. 

Vol.  IV.— 1661-1562.  Vol.  IX.— 1569-1571. 

Vol.  v.— 1562.  I 

These  Tolumes  contain  a  Calendar  of  the  Foreign  CorrespondeDce  ^,o'i'^£^ 
early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizaheth,  deposited  in  the  Fablie  Kseord 
Offiee,  &e.  They  illustrate  not  only  the  external  bnt  also  the  domestie  sfhin  " 
Foreign  Countries  during  that  period. 

Calendar  op  Treasury  Papers^  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Becord 
Office.  Edited  by  Joseph  Redington,  Esq,    1868-1874. 


Vol.  1.-1557-1696. 
Vol.  n.— 1697-1702. 


Vol.  ni.— 1702-1707. 


The  aboTe  Fl4>erB  connected  with  the  affiurs  of  the  Tressnrf  «<"^ 
petitions,  reports,  and  other  documents  relating  to  services  rendered  to  the  Stai^ 
grants  of  money  and  pensions,  appointments  to  offices,  remissions  of  fines  aaa 
duties,  &c.  They  illustrate  civil  and  military  eveiAs,  finance,  the  sdmiiu^jj* 
in  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  &e.,  and  afford  information  nowhere  else  reeorded. 

Calendar  of  the  Carew  Papers,  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  I^^^' 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  EDglish  Literstore,  Kid^« 
College,  London  ;  and  Williajc  Bullek,  Esq,     1867-1873. 

Vol.  v.— Book  of  Hdwth ;  V^ 
luneous. 


Vol.  L— 1515-1574. 
VoL  IL— 1575-1588. 
Vol.  111.-1589-1600. 
Vol.  IV.~1601-1603. 


Vol.  VL— 1603-1624. 


The  Carew  Papers  relatiiiff  to  IreUnd,  depoeited  in  tlie  Lambeth  Library,  are 
unique,  and  of  great  importance.    The  Calendar  (now  completed)  cannot  fail  to 
-    be  welcome -to  id^etadentsof  Iriah  hiMory. 

Calendar  ov.  Lbttebs^  Debpatches,  anp  State  Papers^  relatiiig  to  the 
Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  at 
SimfMicas,  and  elsewhere.     Edited  by  6.  A.  Bergekrots.     1862-1868. 

Vol.  I.— Hen.  VH.—l 485-1 509. 

Vol.  IL— Hen.  VIII.— 1509-1525. 

Supplement  to  Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  II. 

Mr.  Bergeototh  was  engaged  in  compiMng  a  Calendar  of  the  Papers  relating 
to  England  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Simancas  in  Spaiui  and  the  correspond- 
ing portion  removed  -from  Simancas  to  Paris.  Mr.  Bergenroth  also  visited 
Madrid,  and  examined  the  Papers  there,  bearing  on  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L 
The  first  volame  contains  the  Spanish  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  ;  the 
second  volume,  those  of  the  first  portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
Sapplement  contains  new  information  relating  to  i£e  private  life  of  Q^een 
Katharine  of  England ;  and  to  the  projected  nuirriage  of  Henry  VII.  with  Queen 
Juana,  widow  of  King  Philip  of  Castile,  and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches,  avd  State  Papers,  relating  to  the 

N^otiatlons  between  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  at 

Simancas,  and  elsewhere*     Edited  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gatangos. 

1873. 

VoL  ni.,  Part  1.— Hen.  VIU.— 1525-1526. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bergenroth,  Don  Pascnal  de  Gayangos  was  appointed 
to  continue  the  Calendar  of  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  He  has  pursued  a 
similar  plan  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  but  has  been  able  to  add  much  valuable 
matter  from  Brussels  and  Vienna,  with  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  was  unacquainted. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  Manuscripts,  relating  to  Enoltsii 
Affairs,  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Venice,  &c.  Edited  by  Rawdon 
Brown,  Esq.   1864-1873. 

Vol.  I.— 1202-1509.  I   VoL  IV.— 1527-1533. 

VoL  II.— 1509-1519.  Vol.  V.— 1584-1554. 

Vol.  ni-l  520-1 526. 

Mr.  Bawdon  Brown's  researches  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  valuable 
documents  relating  to  various  periods  of  English  history  ;  his  contribations  to 
historical  literature  are  of  the  most  interesting,  and  important  character. 

Syllabus,  in  English,  of  Rtuer's  Fosdera.    By  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 

Hardy,  D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.   VoL  !• — Will.  I.- 

Edw.   in.;    1066-1377.     VoL  IL— Ric.  n.^Cha8.  H.;     1377-1654. 

1869-1873. 

The  "Ffisdera,"  or  '^Rymer's  Ecedera,"  is  oollection  of  miseeUaneoQa  docu- 
ments iIlustratiTe  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Norman 
Ck>nqne8t  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Several  editions  of  the  "  Fosdera  "  have 
heen  published,  and  the  present  Syllabus  was  undertaken  to  make  the  contents 
of  this  great  National  Work  more  genendly  known. 

Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  and  the  Ret. 
J.  S.  Brewer  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  npon  the  Carte  and 
Carew  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  and  Lambeth  Libraries.  1864.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  to  the  Master 
.  of  the  Rolls,  upon  the  Documents  in  the  Archives  and  Public  Libraries 
of  Venice.     1866.     Price  2s.  6d. 
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In  the  Pre98. 

Calbndab  of  Stats  Papebs  relating  to  Ibsland,  ov  xbb  'Raaaax  or 
EuzABBTH,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Officse.  £dUed 
by  Hans  Clauds  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    Vol.  HI. — ISSS^  Ac 

STLLABaSy  IN  English,  of  Rticeb's  Fcsdrba.  By  Sir  Thoicas  Dofpus 
Habdt,  D.C  Jj.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  VbL  IDL — 
Appendix  and  Index. 

Calendab  of  Stats  Papsbs  and  Manuscbipts,  relatiiig  to  !Engli8h 
Affaibs,  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Venicey  &c.  Edited  hy  Ba  wdon 
Bbown,  Esq.     Vol.  VL — 1655,  &c. 

Calendab  of  State  Papsbs,  Dohsstio  Sebies,  of  thb  Rkicot  of 
Chablbs  L,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  JEdiiedhy 
William  Douglas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  P.SA-    VoL  XV.— 1639-164a 

Calendab  of  Lbttebs,  Dbspatohbs,  and  State  Papebs,  reltttiiig  to  the 
Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  .Ajchives  at 
Simancas,  and  elsewhere.  EdUed  by  Don  Pascital  de  Gatakoo6. 
Vol.  m.,  Part  2.— Hen.  VUL 

Calendab  of  State  Papebs  relating  to  Ibkland,   of   the    Rkigk    of 
.   James  I.,  preserved    in   Her    Majesty's   Public  Record  Office*    and 
elsewhere.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  and  cToHif  P« 
Pbendbbgast,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    VoL  IV. — 1611,  &c. 

Calendab  of  State  Papebs,  DoifESTic  Sebies,  dubino  thb  Common- 
wealth, preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
Mabt  Anne  Evebett  Gbeen.    VoL  II. 

Calendab  of  State  Papebs,  Fobeign  Sebies,  of  the  Reign  of  Sliza- 
BBTH,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
Allan  James  Cbosbt^  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  VoL  X. — 
1572-1574. 

Calendab  of  Lbttebs  and  Papebs,  Fobeign  and  Domestic,  of  ths  Rxioir 
of  Henbt  Vlll.,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office, 
the  British  Museum,  he*  Edited  by  J.  S.  Bbewbb,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  King's  College,  London.  Vol.  IV.>  Part  3. — 
1529-1530;  and  Index. 

In  Progress. 

Calendab  of  State  Papebs,  Colonial  Sebies,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's 
Public  Record  Office,  and  elsewhere.  Edited  by  W.  Noel  Sainsbubt, 
Esq.  Vol.  IV.— East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan^  1622,  &c  VoL  V.— 
America  and  West  Indies,  1661,  &c« 

Calendab  of  State  Papebs,  Domestic  Sebies,  of  the  Rbion  of 
Geobge  m.,  &c.,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Redington,  Esq.  (1760-1800),  and  John  Rinowood 
Atkins,  Esq.  ( 1801-1 829). 

Calendab  op  Tbeasuby  Papebs,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record 
Office.     Edited  by  Joseph  Redington,  Esq.     Vol.  IV. — 1708,  &c- 

Calendab  of  Documents  relating  to  Ibeland,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's 
Public  Record  Office,  London.  Edited  by  Henbt  Savage  Swbbtman, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  DabHn,  Barrister-at-Law  (Ireland).  VoL  IL 
_  1252,  Ac. 

Calendab  of  State  Papebs,  Fobeign  Sebies,  of  the  Reign  of  Eliza* 
BETH,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
Allan  James  Cbosbt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  VoL  XL— 
1575,  &c 
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THE  CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


[RoTAL  8vo.,  half-bouiicL    Price  10«.  each  Volume  or  Part.] 


On  25  July  1822,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  stating  that  the  editions  of  the  works  of  our  ancient  historians  were 
inconvenient  and  defective ;  that  many  of  their  writings  still  remained  in 
manuscript,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  a  single  copy  only.  They  added,  '*  that  an 
'^  uniform  and  convenient  edition  of  the  whole,  published  under  His  Majesty's 
^  royal  sanction,  would  be  an  undertaking  honourable  to  His  Majesty's  reign, 
'^  and  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  historical  and  constitutional  know- 
^^  ledge  ;  that  the  House  therefore  humbly  besought  His  Majesty,  that  He 
*'  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  such  directions  as  His  Majesty,  in  His 
**  wisdom,  might  think  fit,  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
<<  ancient  historians  of  this  realm,  and  assured  His  Majesty  that  whatever 
^  expense  might  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  would  be  made  good." 

llie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  being  very  desirous  that  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  submitted  to  Her  Migesty's 
Treasury  in  1857  a  plan  for  the  publication  of  the  ancient  chronicles  and 
memorials  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  adopted  accordingly.  In 
selecting  these  works,  it  was  considered  righty  in  the  first  instance,  to 
give  preference  to  those  of  which  the  manuscripts  were  unique,  or  the 
materiaLs  of  which  would  help  to  fill  up  blanks  in  English  history  for 
which  no  satisfactory  and  authentic  information  hitherto  existed  in  any 
accessible  form.  One  great  object  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  in  view  was 
to  form  a  corpus  kistoricum  within  reasonable  limits,  and  which  should  be 
as  complete  as  possible.  In  a  subject  of  so  vast  a  range,  it  was  important 
that  the  historical  student  should  be  able  to  select  such  volumes  as  conformed 
with  his  own  peculiar  tastes  and  studies,  and  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  the  whole  collection  ;  an  inconvenience  inseparable  from  any 
other  plan  than  that  which  has  been  in  this  instance  adopted* 

Of  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  the  foUowing  volumes  have  been  pub* 
lished.  They  embrace  the  period  from  the  earliest  time  of  British  history 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll, 
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1.  Thr  Chroniclk  of  England,  bj  John  Capgiiats.    Edited  hy  the 

Rev.  F.  C.  Hinoeston,  M.A.,  of  £xeter  College,  Oxford.     1858. 

Capgrave  was  prior  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  proTincial  of  the  order  of  tbe 
Friars  Hermits  of  England  shortly  before  the  year  1464.  His  Ghroniele  extenda 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  1417.  As  a  record  of  the  language 
spoken  in  Norfolk  (being  written  in  English),  it  is  of  considerable  valne. 

2.  Chrokicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon.    Vols.  I.   and  II.    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.,  of  University  College,  Durham, 
and  Vicar  of  Leighton  Buzzard.     1 858. 

This  Chronicle  traces  the  history  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  from  its  fonndation  by  King  Ina  of  Wessez,  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  shortly  alter  which  period  ike  present  narrative  was  drawn 
up  by  an  inmate  of  the  establishment.  The  author  had  access  to  the  title-deeds 
of  the  house  ;  and  incorporates  into  his  history  various  chartars  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  of  great  importance  as  iUostrating  not  only  the  history  of  the  locality 
but  that  of  the  kingdom.    The  work  is  printed  for  the  first  time. 

3.  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor.    I.-^La  Estoire  de  Seint  Aedward 

le  Rei.  II. — ^Vita  Beati  Edvardi  R^is  et  Confessoris.  III. — ^Vita 
jdSduuardi  Regis  qui  apud  Westmonasterium  requiescit.  Edited  by 
Henrt  Richards  Luard,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     1858. 

The  first  is  a  poem  in  Norman  French,  containing  4,686  lines,  addressed  to 
Alianor,  Queen  of  Henr^  HI.,  and  probably  written  in  the  year  LS46,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Westminster.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  author.  The  second  is  an  anonymous  poem,  containing  536  lines,  written 
between  the  years  1440  and  1450,  by  command  of  Henry  YL,  to  wbam  it 
is  dedicated.  It  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  but  is  viUuable  as  a  specimen  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  time.  The 
third,  also  by  an  anonymous  author,  was  apparently  written  for  Queen  Edith, 
between  the  years  1066  and  1074,  during  the  pressure  of  the  suffering  brooght 
on  the  Saxons  by  the  Norman  conquest.  It  notices  many  facts  not  found  in 
other  writers,  and  some  which  differ  considerably  from  the  usual  accounts. 

4.  MoKUMENTA  Franciscana  ;  scilicot,  I. — Thomas  de  Eccleston  de  Ad- 

ventu  Fratrum  Minorum  in  Angliam.  11. — ^Adn  de  Marisco  Epistols. 
III. — ^Registrum  Fratrum  Minorum  Londonie.  Edited  by  J.  S. 
Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  King's  College, 
London.     1858. 

This  Tolume  contains  original  materials  for  the  history  of  the  settlement  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis  in  England,  the  letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco,  and 
other  papers  connected  with  the  foundation  and  diffusion  of  this  great  body.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  collect  whateyer  historical  information  could  be 
found  in  this  country,  towards  illustrating  a  period  of  the  national  history  for 
which  only  scanty  materials  exist.    None  of  these  have  been  before  printed. 

5.  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum   Magistri   Johannis    Wtclif   cum    Tritico. 

Ascribed  to  Thomas  Netter,  of  Walden,  Provincial  of  the  Carmelite 
Order  in  England,  and  Confessor  to  King  Henry  the  Fifth.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirlet,  M.A.,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  Wadham 
Collie,  Oxford.     1858. 

This  work  derives  its  principal  value  from  bdng  the  only  contemporaneous 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Lollards.    When  written,  the  disputes  of  the  school- 
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men  had  been  extended  to  the  field  of  theology,  and  tiiey  appear  both  in  the 
writings  of  Wyclitf  and  in  those  of  his  adversaries.  Wyclifr*8  little  bundles 
of  tares  are  not  less  metaphysical  than  theological,  and  the  conflict  between 
Nominalists  and  Realists  rages  side  by  side  with  the  conflict  between  the  different 
interpreters  of  Scripture.  The  work  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  controversies  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  centuries. 

6.  The  Buik  op  the  Cboniclis  op  Scotland  ;  or,  A  Metrical  Version  of 
the  Histoiy  of  Hector  Boece  ;  by  William  Stewart.  Vols.  I.,  11., 
and  III.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     1858. 

niis  is  a  metrical  translation  of  a  Latin  Prose  Chronicle,  and  was  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  narradye  begins  with  the  earliest  legends, 
and  ends  with  tiie  death  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  the  '*  er:!  ending  of  the 
traitors  that  slew  him."  Strict  accuracy  of  statement  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
sndi  a  work  as  this  ;  bnt  the  stories  of  the  colonisation  of  Spain,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  are  interesting  if  not  true ;  and  the  chronicle  is  valuable  as  a  reflection 
of  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed. 
Ttie  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  dialect  are  well  illustrated  in  this  metrical  version, 
and  the  student  of  language  will  find  ample  materials  for  comparison  with  the 
English  dialects  of  the  same  period,  and  with  modem  lowland  Scotch. 

7.  JoHANKis  Capgrave  Liber  de  Illustribus  Henricis.    Edited  by  the 

Eev.  F.  C.  Hinoeston,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     1858. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  Henry  VI.  of  England,  who  appears  to  have  been,  in 
the  author's  estimation,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Henries.  It  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts,  each  having  its  own  separate  dedication.  The  first  part  relates  only 
to  the  history  of  the  Empire,  and  extends  from  the  election  of  Henry  I.,  the 
Fowler,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry  YI.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  English  history,  and  extends  from  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  in  the  year 
1100,  to  the  year  1446,  which  was  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  YI.  The  third  part  contains  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  who  have  borne 
the  name  of  Henry  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Capgrave  was  bom  in  1393,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  lived  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  the  history  of  which  period  his  work  is  of  some  value. 

8.  HiSTORiA  Monasterii   S.  Augustini  Cantuariensis,  by  Thohas  of 

Elmham,  formerly  Monk  and  Treasurer  of  that  Foundation.  Edited 
by  Charles  Hardwice,  M.A.,  Fellow^  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  and 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     1858. 

This  history  extends  from  the  arrival  of  St.  Au^stine  in  Kent  until  11 91. 
Prefixed  is  a  chronology  as  far  as  1418,  which  shows  m  outline  what  was  to  have 
been  the  character  of  the  work  when  completed.  The  only  copy  known  is  in  the 
possession  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  The  author  was  connected  with  Norfolk, 
and  most  probably  with  Elmham,  whence  he  derived  his  name. 

9.  EuLOGiUM  (HiSTORiARUM  SITE  Temporis)  :  Chronicon  ab  Orbe  condito 

usque  ad  Annum  Domini  1366  ;  a  Monacho  quodam  Malmesbiriensi 
exaratum.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Edited  by  F.  S.  Haydon,  Esq.,  B.A. 
1858-1863. 

This  is  a  Latin  Chronicle  extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  written  by  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  about  the  year  1367.  A  continuation,  carrying  the  history  of  England 
down  to  the  year  1413,  was  added  in  the  former  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
an  author  whose  name  is  not  known.  The  original  Chronicle  is  divided  into 
five  books,  and  contains  a  histi^iy  of  the  world  generally,  but  more  especially 
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of  Wnglmiifl  to  the  jetr  1S66.    The  continnatioa  eztcDdi  Ae  historjr  down  to 
the  coronation  of  Henry  V.   The  Eologiom  itielf  is  chieflj  Talnable  as  oonCaiB- 
ing  a  hiBtoiy,  by  a  contemporary,  of  the  period  between  1356  and  1866.     The 
notioefl  of  events  appear  to  have  been  wntten  very  soon  after  their  ooeonenoe. 
Amon^  other  interesting  matter,  the  Chronicle  contains  a  diary  of  the  Poitiers 
campaign,  evidently  fhmished  by  some  person  who  accompanied  the  army  cftttut 
Black  Frhkce.    The  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  is  aJso  the  work  of  a  cootem- 
poraiy,  and  gives  a  very  interestuig  account  of  the  reigns  of  Bichard  IL  asd 
Henry  IV.    It  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  authority  for  the  statement  that  die 
latter  monarch  died  in  the  Jemsalem  Chamber  at  Westminster. 

10.  Memorials  of  Uenbt  the  Seventh  :  Bemardi  Andres  Tholoeatia 
Vita  Regis  Henrici  Septimi ;  necnon  alia  qa»dam  ad  enndem  Begem 
spectantia.    Edited  by  Jambs  Gairdnbr,  Esq.    1868. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are — (1)  a  life  of  Henry  VIL,  by  his  poet 
laureate  and  historiogn^her,  Bernard  Andr6,  of  Tooloose,  with  some  oonqioai' 
tions  in  verse,  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  anlJior ;  (2)  the  joimaals 
of  Roger  Machado  doring  certain  embassies  on  which  he  was  sent  by  Henry  VIL 
to  Spain  and  Brittany,  the  first  of  which  had  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the 
King's  son,  Arthur,  with  Catharine  of  Arra^on;  (3)  two  curious  reports  by 
envoys  sent  to  Spain  in  the  year  1505  touchmg  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
of  Castile,  and  a  project  of  marriage  between  Uenry  VIL  and  the  Queen  of 
Niq>les ;  and  (4)  an  account  of  Philip  of  Castile's  reception  in  England  in  1506. 
Other  documents  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  period  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

11.  Memorials  or  Henbtthe  Fifth.  I. — ^Vita  Henrici  Qainti,  Boberto 
Bedmanno  auctore.  11.— Versus  Rhythmici  in  laudem  Begis  Henrici 
Qainti.  III. — Elmhami  Liber  Metricus  de  Henrico  V.  Edited  by 
Charles  A.  Cole,  Esq.    1858. 

This  volume  contains  three  treatises  which  more  or  less  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  viz. :  A  Life  by  Robert  Redman ;  a  Metrical  Chronicle  by 
Thomas  Elmham,  prior  of  Lenton,  a  contemporary  author ;  Versus  Rhydmiici, 
written  apparently  by  a  monk  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  was  also  a  contempo- 
rary of  Henry  V.   liiese  works  are  printed  for  the  fint  time. 

12.  MuiriMBNTA  GiLDHALLJs  LoNDONiENSis  ;  Liber  Albus,  Liber  Cns- 
tumarum,  et  Liber  Horn,  in  archivis  GildhallsB  asservati.  Vol.  L 
Liber  Albus.  Vol.  II.  (in  Two  Parts),  Liber  Custmnarum.  VoL  UL, 
Translation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Passages  in  Liber  Albus,  Glossaries^ 
Appendices,  and  Index.  Edited  by  Hbkrt  Thomas  Rilet,  Esq.,  M.  A., 
Barrister-at-Law.     1 859-1 862. 

The  manoscript  of  the  Ziber  Albus,  compiled  by  John  Carpenter,  Common 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  year  1419,  a  large  folio  volume,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Record  Room  of  the  City  of  London.  It  gives  an  acooont  of 
the  laws,  regulations,  and  insdtations  of  that  City  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Liber  Custumarum  was  compiled  probably  by  various  hands  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  during  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  The  manuscript, 
a  folio  volume,  is  also  preserved  in  the  Record  Room  of  the  City  of  London, 
though  some  portion  in  ite  original  state,  borrowed  from  the  City  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  never  returned,  forms  part  of  the  Cottonian  MS. 
Claudius  D.  II.  in  the  British  Museum.  It  also  gives  an  acooont  of  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  institutions  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  twelfth,  thini^i^tbi  and 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuries. 

13.  Chronica  Johannis  de  Oxenedbs.     Edited  by  Sir  Henbt  Ellis, 

K.H.     1859. 

iVlthoagh  this  Chronicle  teUs  of  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  in  England 
in  the  year  449,  yet  it  substantiaUy  begins  with  the  reign  of  E3ng  Alfred,  and 
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f  eomes  down  to  the  jear  1292,  where  it  ende  abroptly.    The  hiftory  is  partiea> 

I  larly  valiiable  for  notices  of  events  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  kmgdom, 

which  are  not  to  be  elsewhere  obtained,  and  some  enrions  fkcts  are  mentioned 
relative  to  the  floods  in  that  part  of  England,  which  are  confirmed  in  the  Fries- 
land  Chronicle  of  Anthony  Heinrich,  pastor  of  the  Island  of  Mohr. 

» 

14.   A   COLLSCTIOM   OF  POLITICAL  POEHS  AKD  SONGS  RELATING  TO  ENGLISH 

I  HiBTORT,  FBOK    THE  ACCESSION    OF   EdWARD  III.   TO   THE  ReIGN  OF 

Hbnrt  Vm.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.     1859-1861. 

These  Poems  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  historical  writings  of 
the  period,  thoogh  tiiey  cannot  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  of  statement  They 
are  yarioos  in  character ;  some  are  npon  relipoos  subjects,  some  may  be  caUed 
satires,  and  some  give  no  more  than  a  court  scandal ;  but  as  a  whole  they  pre- 
sent a  very  fair  picture  of  society,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  different  elasses 
to  one  another.  The  period  comprised  is  in  itself  interesting,  and  brings  us, 
through  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system,  to  the  beginning  of  our  modem 
history.    Tlie  songs  in  old  English  are  of  considerable  value  to  the  philologist 

15.  The  "  Opus  Tertium,"  "  Opus  Minus,*'  &c.,  of  Roger  Bacon.    Edited 

by  J.  S.   Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English   Literature,  King's 

College,  London.     1859* 

This  is  the  celebrated  treatise — ^never  before  printed — so  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  great  philosopher  in  his  works.  It  contains  the  fullest  details  we 
possess  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Roger  Bacon  :  also  a  fragment  by  the  same 
author,  supposed  to  be  unique,  the  **  drnpendhan  Siudii  Thedogia.^^ 

16.  Bartholoilsi  de  Cotton,  Monachi  Norwicensis,  Historia  An- 
GLiCANA ;  449-1298 :  necnon  ejusdem  Liber  de  Archiepiscopis  et 
Episcopis  Anglia.  Edited  by  Henry  Richards  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     1859. 

The  author,  a  monk  of  Norwich,  has  here  gi^en  us  a  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  449  to  the  year  1298,  in  or  about  which  year 
it  appears  that  he  died.  The  latter  portion  of  this  history  (the  whole  of  tiie 
reign  of  Edward  I.  more  especially)  is  of  great  yalue,  as  the  writer  was  con- 
temporary with  the  events  which  he  records.  An  Appendix  contains  several 
illustrati've  documents  connected  with  the  previous  narrative. 

17.  Brut  t  Ttwtsogion  ;  or,  The  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales. 
Edited  by  the  Bev.  Jobn  Williams  ab  Ithel,  M.A.     1860. 

This  work,  also  known  as  "  The  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales,"  has 
been  attributed  to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  written  in  the  ancient  Welsh  language,  begins  with 
the  abdication  and  death  of  Caedwala  at  Rome,  in  the  year  6S1,  and  continues 
the  history  down  to  the  subjugation  of  Wales  by  Edward  L,  about  the  year  1282. 

18.  A  Collection  of  Rotal  aitd  Historical  Letters  durikq  the 
Reign  of  Hbnrt  IV.  1399-1404.  EdiUd  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hin- 
OESTON,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    1860. 

This  Tolume,  like  all  the  others  in  the  series  containing  a  misodlaneous  selec- 
tion of  letters,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  iqxm  biographical 
history,  and  ^e  familiar  iriew  it  presents  ot  chaiaeten,  manners,  and  CTents. 
The  period  requires  much  eluddation ;  to  which  it  will  materially  contribute. 

19.  The  Repressor  of  over  muoh  BLAioNa  of  the  Clergy.  By 
Reginald  Pecook,  sometime  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  Churchill  Babington,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College^ 
Cambridge.     1860. 

The  **  Repressor*'  may  be  considered  the  earliest  piece  of  good  theological  dis* 
quisition  of  which  our  English  prose  literature  can  boaet.    The  author  was  bom 
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about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  oonseerated  Biihop  of  St.  Aeeph  in 
the  year  1444,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Chiohester  in  1450.  While  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  he  zealously  defended  his  brother  prelates  fh>ni  the  attacks  oi  thoae 
who  censured  the  bishops  for  their  neglect  of  duty.  He  maintained  that  it  was  no 
part  of  a  bishop's  functions  to  appear  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  his  time  might  be 
more  profitably  spent,  and  his  ^gnity  better  maintained,  in  the  perfonnanoe  of 
works  of  a  higher  character.  Amon^  those  who  thought  differently  were  the 
Lollards,  and  against  their  general  doctnnes  the  "  Repressor  "  is  directed.  Peeo^ 
took  up  a  position  midway  between  that  of  the  Roinan  Chorch  and  that  of  the 
modem  AjigUcaa  Church ;  but  his  work  is  into^stimg  chiefly  because  it  gi^ea  a 
full  account  of  the  views  of  the  LoUards  and  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  were 
supported,  and  because  it  assists  us  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling  whidi  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  Keformation.  Apart  from  religious  matters,  the  light  thrown  apon 
contemporaneous  history  is  very  small,  but  the  "Repressor"  has  great  raliie 
for  the  philologist,  as  it  tells  us  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the  language  in 
use  among  the  cultiTated  Englishmen  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pecock,  thoogh 
an  opponent  of  the  Lollards,  showed  a  certain  spirit  of  toleration,  for  which  he 
receired,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  usual  mediosral  reward — ^pertecntion. 

20.  Ankalbs  Cakbrls.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams  ab  Ithkl, 
M.A.    1860. 

These  annals,  which  are  in  Latin,  commence  in  the  year  447,  and  come  down 
to  the  year  1288.  The  earlier  portion  appears  to  be  taken  from  an  Irish  Chronicle, 
which  was  also  naed  by  Tigemach,  and  by  the  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 
During  its  first  century  it  contains  acaroely  anytlung  relating  to  Britain,  the 
earliest  direct  coneurrenoe  with  BngUsh  history  is  relatiire  to  the  mission  of 
Augustine.  Its  notices  throu^ont,  though  brief,  are  valuable.  The  annals 
were  probably  written  at  St.  Davids,  by  Blegewryd,  Archdeacon  of  LlandafT, 
the  most  learned  man  in  lus  day  in  all  Cymru. 

21.  The  Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrbnsis.  Vols.  I.,  11.,  III.,  and  IV. 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M. A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  King^s 
College,  London.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  F. 
DiMOCK,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Bamburgh,  Yorkshire.     1861-1873. 

These  volumes  contain  the  historical  works  of  Gerald  du  Bany,  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John,  and  attempted  to  re-establish 
the  independence  of  Wales  by  restoring  the  see  of  St.  Davids  to  its  ancient 
primacy.  His  works  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  rac^  and  original  anecdotes  which 
ihey  contain  relating  to  contemporaries.  He  is  the  only  Welsh  writer  of  any 
importance  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  mediisval  literature  of  this 
country,  or  assumed,  in  consequence  of  his  nationality,  so  free  and  independent 
a  tone.  His  frequent  travels  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Wales,  gave 
him  opportunities  for  observation  which  did  not  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  medieval 
writers  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  of  these  observations  Giraldna 
has  made  due  use.  Only  extracts  from  these  treatises  have  been  printed  before, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  taken  from  unique  manuscripts. 

The  Topographia  Hibemica  (in  Vol.  V.)  is  the  result  of  Giraldus'  two  visits  to 
Ireland.  The  first  in  the  year  1 183,  the  second  in  1 185-6,  when  he  accompanied 
Prince  John  into  that  country.  Curious  as  this  treatise  is,  Mr.  Dimock  is  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  sober  truthful  history,  for  Giraldus 
himself  states  that  truth  was  not  his  main  object,  and  that  he  compiled  the  worik. 
for  the  purpoae  of  sounding  the  praises  of,  Henry  the  Second.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever,  he  dedaxes  that  he  had  stated  nothing  in  the  Topographia  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  not  well  assured,  either  by  his  own  eyesight  or  by  the  testimony, 
with  all  diligence  excited,  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  authentic  men  io  the 
country  ;  that  though  he  did  not  put  just  the  same  full  faith  in  their  reports  as 
in  what  he  had  himself  seen,  yet,  as  they  only  related  what  they  had  themselves 
seen,  he  could  not  but  believe  such  credible  witnesses.  A  very  interesting  portion 
of  this  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  animals  of  Ireland.  It  shows  that  he  was  a  very 
accurate  and  acute  observer,  and  his  descriptions  are  given  in  a  way  that  a 
scientific  naturalist  of  the  present  day  could  hardly  .improve  upon.  The  Ezpug- 
natio  Hibernica  was  written  about  the  year  1188  and  may  be  regarded  rather 
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as  a  great  epio  than  a  sober  relation  of  aets  oeearring  in  his  own  days.    No 
one  ean  perase  it  iritboat  coming  to  the  eonclosion  that  it  is  rather  a  poetical 
fiction  than  a  prosaic  trothfnl  history. 
Vol.  VT.  containa  the  Itmerarium  Kambria  et  Descriptio  KambrisB. 

22.  Letters  ans^  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Wars  of  the  English 

IN  France  during  the  Reign  of  Henrt  the  Sixth,  King  of  Eng- 
land. Vol.  I.,  and  Vol.  II.  (in  Two  Parts).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  M.  A.,  of  University  College,  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Leighton 
Buzzard.     1861-1864. 

The  letters  and  papers  contained  in  these  volumes  are  derived  chiefly  from 
originals  or  contemporary  copies  extant  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale,  and  the 
Depot  des  Archives,  in  Paris.  They  illustrate  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by 
John  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  suoceesors  during  their  government  of  Normandy, 
and  such  other  provinces  of  France  as  had  been  acquired  by  Henry  Y.  We 
may  here  trace,  step  by  step,  the  gradual  declension  of  the  English  power,  until 
we  are  prepared  to  read  of  its  finiU  overthrow. 

23.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  accobding  to  the  several  Original 

Authorities.    Vol.  I.,  Original  Texts.     Vol.  II.,  Translation.    Edited 

and  translated  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish 

Literature  at  Leyden.     1 861 . 

This  Chronicle,  extending  from  the  earliest  history  of  Britain  to  the  year 
1154,  is  justly  the  boast  of  England ;  for  no  other  nation  can  produce  any  history, 
written  in  its  own  vernacular,  at  all  approaching  it,  either  in  antiqcd^,  truthful- 
ness, or  extent,  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  alone  excepted.  There  are  at 
present  nx  independent  manuscripts  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ending  in  different 
years,  and  written  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  edition,  the  text 
of  each  manuscript  is  printed  in  columns  on  the  same  page,  so  that  the  student 
may  see  at  a  glance  the  various  changes  which  occur  in  orthography,  whether 
arising  from  locality  or  age. 

24.  Letters  and  Papers  xllustrative  of  the  Reions  of  Riohard  III. 

AHD  Henry  VII.    Vols.  I.  and  n.     Edited  by  James  Gairdner,  Esq. 

1861-1863. 

The  Papers  are  derived  from  M8S.  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  repositories.  The  period  to  which  they  refer  is  unusually 
destitute  of  chronicles  and  other  sources  of  historical  infonnatiun»  so  that  the 
light  obtained  from  these  documents  is  of  special  importance.  The  principal 
eontents  of  the  volumes  are  some  diplomatic  Papers  of  Richard  III. ;  conespon- 
denoe  between  Henry  Vll.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain ;  documents 
relating  to  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk;  and  a  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 

25.  Letters  of  Bishop  Grossetebte,  illustrative  of  the  Social  Condition 

of  his  Time.  Edited  by  Henry  Richards  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1861. 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Grosseteste  (1 S 1  in  number)  are  here  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  is  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  range  in 
date  from,  about  1210  to  1253,  and  relate  to  various  matters  connected  not  only 
with  the  political  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  but  with 
its  ecclesiastical  condition.  They  refer  especially  to  the  diocese  of  IJncoln,  of 
which  Grosseteste  was  bidkop. 

26.  Desoriftiye  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  relating  to  the  History 
OP  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Vol.  I.  (in  Two  Farts)  ;  Anterior 
to  the  Norman  Invasion.  Vol.  11.;  1066-1200.  Vol.  III.;  1200-1327. 
By  Sir  Thohas  Duffus  Hardt,  D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Eecords.    1862-1871. 

The  otjeot  of  this  work  is  to  publish  notices  of  all  known  sources  of  British 
history,  both  printed  and  nnprinted,  in  one  continoed  sequence.  The  materials, 
when  historical  (as  distinguished  from  biographical),  are  arranged  under  the 
year  in  which  the  latest  erent  is  recorded  in  the  cluonicle  or  history  and  not 
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under  ^  period  in  irliich  iti  author^  real  or  supposed,  flonrislied.  '^oga^bm 
are  enumerated  under  the  year  in  wbioh  the  peiaon  oommeinoarated  died,  and  not 
^nnder  the  year  in  which  the  life  was  written.  This  mmokgeaBaeot  has  tvo 
advantages ;  the  materials  for  anv  given  period  may  be  seen  at  a  glanee ;  sad 
if  the  reader  knows  the  time  when  an  author  wrote,  and  the  nomber  of  yean 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  events  and  the  time  the  vpriterfloniuked, 
he  will  generally  be  enabled  to  fbrm  a  fair  estimitte  of  tiie  compsuratiTe  valne  of 
the  narrative  itself.  A  brief  analysis  of  each  work  has  been  added  when  deserving 
it,  in  which  the  original  portions  are  distinguished  from  those  vrhieh  are  mere 
compilations.  When  possible,  the  sources  are  indicated  from  vrhich  sach  com- 
pilations have  been  derived.  A  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  of  each  piece 
has  been  added,  and  a  brief  notice  has  also  been  given  of  such  Bntiah  anthors  as 
have  written  on  historical  subjects. 

t 

27.  ROTAL  AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL  LETTERS  ILLUSTRATTVB    OF    THB   RbIQIT 

OF  Henry  IH.  Vol.  L,  1216-1235.  Vol.  IL,  123^1272.  Selected 
and  edited  by  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Shiblet,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  in 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  1862^ 
1866. 

The  letters  contained  in  these  volumes  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  aneieDt 
correspondence  formerly  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  now  in  the  Public  Record 
OiBce.  They  illustrate  the  political  history  of  England  dormg^  the  growth  of 
its  liberties,  and  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  personal  history  of  Simoo  de 
Montfort  The  affidrs  of  France  form  the  subject  of  many  of  them*  especially 
in  regard  to  the  province  of  Gascouy.  The  entire  coUectioa  consists  of  neariy 
700  documents,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  printed  for  the  first  time. 

28.  Chboniga  MoNASTBBn  S.  Albaki. — L  Thoila  Walsingham  Historia 
Akglioana  ;  Vol.  L,  1272-1381 :  VoL  II.,  1381-1422.  2.  Whxelmi 
RisHANOER  Chronica  et  Ankales,  1259-1307.  3.  Johaknis  db 
Trokelowe  et  Henrici  de  Blaneforde  Chronica  st  Annales, 
1259-1296  ;  1307-1324  ;  1392-1406.  4.  Gesta  Abbatum  Mokasterh 
S.  Albani,  a  Thoha  Walsinghah,   reonantb   RiGAitDO  Smcundo, 

EJUSDEH    ECCLESIJB     PRiECENTORE,     GOKPILATA  ;    VoL    L,    793-1290 : 

Vol.  II.,  1290-1349  :  Vol.  III.,  1349-1411.  6.  Johannis  Amuicdbshak, 
MoNACHi  MoNASTERn  S.  Albani,  ut  vidbtur,  Annai.es;  Vols.  L 
and  II.    6.  Registra  quorundam  Abbatux  Monasterii  S.  Axbani, 

QUI    S^CIJLO  XV™>  PLORUERE  ;  Vol.  I.,  ReGISTRUM   ABBATIiE    JOBANNIS 

Whethamstede,  Abbatis  Monasterh  Sancti  Albani,  iteruk 
suscEPTiB;  Roberto  Blakknet,  Capellano,  quondajc  adscriptum  : 
VoL  II.,  Registra  Johannis  Whethamstede,  Willelmi  Albon,  et 
WiLLELMi  Walingfordb,  Abbatum  Monasterh  Sancti  Albani,  cuk 
Appendige,  continentk  quasdah  Epistolas,  a  Johanne  Whetham- 
stede Consoriptas.  Edited  by  Henry  Thokas  Riley,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Lsw. 
1863-1873. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  is  a  history  of  Enghind,  fircHn  the  death  of  Hemy 
lU.  to  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  written  by  Ihomas  Walsini^luan,  IVecentor  fii 
St.  Albans  and  prior  of  the  cell  of  Wymnndham,  belonging  to  that  abbey. 
It  is  printed  ftom.  MS.  VII.  in  the  Anindel  Ollection  in  the  Coll^  of  Am^ 
London,  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  collated  with  MS.  13  E.  IX.  in  the 
King's  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  and  MS.  VTL  in  the  Fa^er  CollectioB 
of  ^^umuscripts  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

In  the  third  volume  is  a  Chronicle  of  English  History,  attributed  to  WHliam 
Bishanger,  monk  of  Saint  Albans,  who  lived  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  L, 
printed  from  the  Cottonian  Manuscript,  Faustina  B.  IX.  (of  the  fooiteeotft 
century)  in  the  British  Museum,  collated  with  MS.  14  C.  VII.  (fols,  21»- 
231)  in  the  Eing^s  library,  British  Museum,  and  the  Cottonian  Manuscxipti 
Claudius  E.  HI.,  fols.  306--381 :  Also  an  aeoount  of  transactions  attending  tbe 
award  of  the  kingdom  of  Scothmd  to  John  BaUiol  by  Edward  I.,  1S91-129S, 
from  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  VI.,  attributed  to  William  Bishanger  abote 
mentioned,  but  on  no  sufficient  ground:  A  short  Chronicle  of  ^iglish  Hutorj, 
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from  1292  to  1300,  bj  an  unkoown  hand,  from  MS.  Cotton.  Olaadiiis  D.  VI. : 
A  short  Chronicle  from  1297  to  1307,  Willelmi  l^hanger  Gesta  Kdwardi 
Pnmi  Regis  Anglis,  from  MS.  14  C.  I.  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  MS.  Cotton. 
Claadius  D.  V].,  i^ith  an  addition  of  Annales  Rc^m  Anglife,  probably  by  the 
name  hand:  A  fragment  of  a  Chronicle  of  English  History,  1299, 1300,  from 
MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  VI. :  A  f^tigment  of  a  Chronicle  of  English  History. 
1895  to  1300,  from  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  VI. :  and  a  fragment  of  a  Chronicle 
of  English  History,  1285  to  1307,  from  MS.  14  C.  I.  in  the  Royal  Library. 

In  the  fourth  yolume  is  a  Clut>nicle  of  English  History,  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  1259  to  1296,f^omMS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  VI. :  Annals  of  Edward  II., 
1307  to  1323,  by  John  de  Trokelowe  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  from  MS.  Cotton, 
Claudius  D.  VI. :  A  continuation  of  Trokelowe*8  Annals,  1323,  1324,  by 
Henricus  de  Blaneforde,  from  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  VI. :   A  full  Chronicle 

^_^  .  of  English  History,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  St  Albans,  1392  to  1406,  from 

T^  *  ^'  MS.  VIL  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge ;  and  an  account 

^36-U2  V  of  the  benefactors  of  St.  Albans,  written  in   the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 

t  ^S£S  h^  century,  from  MS.  VI.  in  the  same  Library. 

QM^r^  The  fiflh,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  contain  a  history   of  the  Abbots  of 

St  Albans,  and  of  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  house,  from  793  to  1411, 
,.,  mainly  compiled  by  Thomas  Walslngham,  Precentor  of  the  Abbey  in  the  reign 

l«5t»n  of  Richard  11.;  from  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  E.  IV.,  in  the  British  Museum  ; 

»f3iih^,  ^'th  a  Continuation,  from  the  closing  pa^es  of  the  Parker  MS.  No.  VII.,  in  the 

■^  ^»r  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambndge. 

^^'fs  The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes,  in  continuation  of  the  Annals,  contain  a 

SBfi^^  Chronicle,  probably  written  by  John  Amundesham,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans. 

iBl3n^:z  The  tenUi  and  eleventh  volumes  relate  especially  to  the  acts  and  proceedings 

b^hat  of  Abbots  Whethamstede,  Albon,  and  Wallingford,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 

memorial  of  the  chief  historical  and  domestic  events  occurring  during  those 

Ifljaufc  periods. 

14S  it 
ik&  29.  Chronicon  Abbatue  Eveshamensis,  Auctoribus  Domdhco  Priore 

'  .  EVESHAMIJE   ET  ThOMA  DE   MaRLEBERGE  AbBATE,  A   FuNDATIONE  AD 

u'^  .         Annum  1213,  una  cum  Continuatione  ad  Annum  1418.    Edited  by 

^^  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macrat,  M.A.,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.     1863. 

p(£  I,  >:«  The  Chronicle  of  Evesham  illustrates  the  history  of  that  important  monastery 

--.  jl^  from  its  foundation  by  Egwin,  about  690,  to  the  year  1418.    Its  chief  feature  is 

p  an  autobiography,  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  inner  daily  life  of  a 

^^^  ^  great  abbey,  such  as  but  rarely  has  been  recorded.    Interspersed  are  many 

Sia&i^  notices  of  general,  personal,  and  local  history  which  will  be  read  with  much 

]jQS^  't2  interest.    This  work  exists  in  a  single  MS.,  and  is  for  the  first  time  printed. 

^^  30    RiGARDI  DE   CiRBNCBSTRIA   SpEOULUM    HiBTORIALE  DB  GeSTIS  ReOUM 

^^  "   Anglijs.    Vol.  L,  447-871.    Vol.  H.,  872-1066.  ^rftV^fcf  fty  John  E.  B. 

Mator,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     1863-1869. 


Uisfi:  The  compiler,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  a  monk  of  Westminster,  1355- 

joifJ^L  1400.    In  1891  he  obtained  a  licence  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.     His 

^v^^  history,  in  four  books,  extends  from  447  to  1066.    He  announces  his  intention 

^^^^^  of  contmuing  it,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  completed  any  more.    This 

chronicle  gives  many  charters  in  favour  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  veiy  fhll 

J  ^^{5  account  of  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  saints,  especially  of  Edward  the  Con- 

^  1^  fessor,  whose  reign  occupies  the  fourth  book.    A  treatise  on  the  Coronation,  by 

^^^i  William  of  Sudbury,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  fills  book  iii.  o.  3.    It  was  on  this 

fj^jj  author  that  C.  J.  Bertram  fathered  his  forgery,  De  Situ  Brittania,  in  1747. 


^^  31.  Year  Books  op  the  Reign  op  Edward  the  First.    Tears  20-21, 

21-22,  30^31,  and  32-33.    Edited  and  translated  by  Alpred  Jobn 

^i^-  HoRWOOD,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Banister-at-Law.     1863-1873. 

^  .^  The  Tolumes  known  as  the  " Tear  Books**  contain  reports  in  Norman-French 

,'t,  ^;  of  cases  argued  and  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.    They  may  be  con- 

^  ^  sidered  to  a  great  extent  as  the  **  lex  non  scripta  *'  of  England,  and  haye  been  held 

^^  in  the  highest  yeneration  by  the  ancient  sages  of  the  law,  and  were  receiyed  by 

y/^  thtm  as  the  repositoriw  of  the  fipit  recorded  ^'udgmepu  apd  dicta  of  the  jfre(»t 

^ml  .      W7M,                                                                                                         7i^ 
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legal  laminariet  of  past  ages.  They  are  alao  worthy  of  the  attentioa  of  the 
general  reader  on  account  of  the  historical  information  and  the  noticea  of  pablic 
and  private  persons  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  the  light  which  they  tiuow 
on  ancient  manners  and  customs. 

32.  Narratives  op  the  Expulsion  op  the  English  from  Normandt, 

1449-1450. — Robertus  Blondelli  de  Reductione  NonnannisB :  Le  Be- 
couvrement  de  Normendie,  par  Berry,  H^ranlt  du  Roy  :  Conferences 
between  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  England.  EdUed^from  MSS, 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris^  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson, 
M.A.9  of  University  College,  Durham.     1863. 

This  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  an  eye-vritness  who  details  vith  con- 
siderable power  and  minuteness  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  final  ex- 
polsion  of  the  KngUsh  from  Normandy  in  the  year  1450.  The  history  commenoea 
with  the  iniringement  of  the  truce  by  the  capture  of  Foug^res,  and  ends  with 
the  battle  of  Formigny  and  the  embarkation  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
whole  p«*riod  embracied  is  less  than  two  years. 

33.  HiSTORiA  et  Cabtulariuu  Monasterh  S.  Petri  Gloucestrijs.    Vols. 

I.,  II.,  and  III.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Membre  corre- 
spondant  de  la  Soci6t£  des  Antiquaires  de  Norroandie.     1863-1867. 

lliis  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  History  and  the  Cartulary  of  the  Monastery 
of  St  Peter,  Gloucester.  The  history  furnishes  an  account  of  the  monastery 
from  its  foundation,  in  the  year  681,  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  £L, 
together  with  a  calendar  of  donations  and  bene&ctions.  It  treats  principally  of 
the  afGiirs  of  the  monastery,  but  occasionally  matters  of  genenl  history  are 
introduced.  Its  authorship  has  generally  been  assigned  to  Walter  Froucester, 
the  twentieth  abbot,  but  without  any  foundation. 

34.  Alexandri  Neokam  de  Naturis  Rerum  libri  duo  ;  with  Neckau's- 

Poem,  De  Laudibus  DiviNiB  SapientijE.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.     1863. 

Neckam  was  a  man  who  deroted  himself  to  science,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
twelfth  century.  In  the  '^  De  Naturis  Remm ''  are  to  be  found  what  may  be 
called  the  rudiments  of  many  sciences  mixed  up  with  much  error  and  ignorance. 
Keckam  was  not  thought  infallible,  even  by  his  contemporaries,  for  Roger  Bacon 
remarks  of  him,  '^  this  Alexander  in  many  things  wrote  what  was  true  and  useAil ; 
<*  but  be  neither  can  nor  ought  by  just  title  to  be  reckoned  among  authorities." 
Neckam,  howerer,  had  sufficient  independence  of  thought  to  differ  from  some 
of  the  schoolmen  who  in  his  time  considered  themselves  the  only  judges  of  litera- 
ture. He  had  his  own  views  in  morals,  and  in  giving  us  a  glunpse  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  his  other  opinions,  he  throws  much  light  upon  the  manners,  customs, 
and  general  tone  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  poem  entitled 
**  De  Laudibus  Divinin  Sapientise "  appears  to  be  a  metrical  paraphrase  or 
abridgment  of  the  *'  De  Naturis  Berum."  It  is  written  in  Uie  degiac  metre ; 
and  though  there  are  many  lines  which  violate  classical  rules,  it  is,  as  a  whole, 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  medieval  Latin. 

36.  Leechdoms,  Wortcuknino,  and  Starcrapt  opEarltEkgland;  being 
a  Collection  of  Docnmehts  illustrating  the  History  of  Science  in  this 
Country  before  the  Norman  Conquest  Vols.  I.,  IL,  and  IIL  Collected 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.,  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     1864-1866. 

lliis  work  illnstrates  not  only  the  history  of  science,  but  the  history  of  super- 
stition. In  addition  to  the  information  bearing  directly  upon  the  medical  skill 
nod  medical  faith  of  the  times,  there  are  many  passages  which  incidentally  throw 
light  upt>n  the  general  mode  of  life  and  ordinary  diet.  The  volumes  are  interesting 
not  only  in  thoir  scientific,  but  also  in  their  social  aspect.  The  manuscripts  fh>m 
which  they  hsTC  been  printed  are  yaiuable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  for  the 
illustrations  they  afford  of  Anglo-Saxon  orthography. 
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d6.  Anwalss  Mokasticl  Vol.  L :— Annales  de  Margan^  1066*1232  ; 
Annales  de  Theokesberia,  1066-1263  ;  Annales  de  Burton,  1004-1263. 
Vol.  n. : — Annales  Monasterii  de  Wintonia,  519-1277;  Annales  Mo- 
nasterii  de  Waverleia,  1-1291.  Vol.  III. : — ^Annales  Prioratus  de 
Dunstaplia,  1-1297  ;  Annales  Monasterii  de  Bermundeseia,  1042- 
1432.  Vol.  JV. :— Annales  Monasterii  de  Oseneia,  1016-1347;  Chroni- 
con  vulgo  dictum  Chronicon  ThomsB  Wykes,  1066-1289 ;  Annales 
Prioratus  de  Wigomia,  1-1377.  Vol.  V.  : — Index  and  Glossary.'  Edited 
by  Henbt  Richabds  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Registrary  of  the  University,  Cambridge.  1864- 
1869. 

The  present  coUection  of  Monastic  Annals  embraces  all  the  more  important 
chronicles  compiled  in  religions  houses  in  England  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  These  distinct  works  are  ten  in  number.  The  extreme  period 
which  they  embrace  ranges  from  the  year  1  to  14S2,  although  they  refer  more 
especially  to  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  Some  of  these  nam- 
tives  have  already  appeared  in  print,  but  others  are  printed  for  the  first  time. 

37.  Magna  Vita  S.  Huoonis  Episcopi  Lincolniensis.  From  Manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  James  F.  Dimock,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barnburgh^  Yorkshire. 
1864. 

This  work  contains  a  number  of  very  curious  and  interesting  incidents,  and 
being  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  is  very  valuable,  not  only  as  a  truthfii 
biography  of  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  but  as  the  work  of  a  man,  who,  from  per* 
sonal  knowledge,  gives  notices  of  passing  events,  as  well  as  of  individuals  who 
were  then  takmg  active  part  in  public  amdrs.  llie  author,  in  all  probability, 
was  Adam  Abbot  of  Evesham.  He  was  domestic  chaplain  and  private  confessor 
of  Bishop  Hugh,  and  in  these  capacities  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy. 
Bishop  Hugh  was  Prior  of  Witham  for  ]  1  years  before  he  became  Bishop  of 
lincoln.  His  consecration  took  place  on  the  21st  September  1186  ;  he  died  on 
the  16th  of  November  1200 ;  and  was  canonized  in  1220. 

38.  Chboniclsb  and  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  First. 
Vol.  I. : — ^Itinerarium  Peregrinorum  et  Gesta  Regis  Ricardi. 
Vol.  n. : — ^Epistol-b  Cantuarienses  ;  the  Letters  of  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury;  1187  to  1199.  Edited  by 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Navestock,  Essex,  and  Lambeth 
Librarian.     1864-1865. 

The  authorship  of  the  Chronicle  in  Vol  I.,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Geoffrey 
Vinesauf,  is  now  more  correctly  ascribed  to  Richard,  Canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
of  London.  The  narrative  extends  from  1187  to  1199;  but  its  chief  interest 
consists  in  the  minute  and  authentic  narrative  which  it  furnishes  of  the  exploits 
of  Richard  I.,  from  his  departure  from  England  in  December  1189  to  his  death 
in  1199.  The  author  states  in  his  prologue  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  much 
that  he  records  ;  and  various  incidental  circumstances  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  nsrrative  confirm  this  assertion. 

The  letters  in  Vol.  II.,  written  between  1187  and  1199,  are  of  value  as 
furnishing  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  They  had  dieir  origin  in  a  dispute  which 
arose  from  the  attempts  of  Baldwin  and  Hubert,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to 
/  found  a  college  of  secular  canons,  a  project  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 

monks  of  Canterboiy,  who  saw  in  it  a  design  to  supplant  them  in  their  function 
of  metropolitan  chapter,  lliese  letters  are  printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS. 
belonging  to  the  srchiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth. 

39.  Rbcubil  DBS  Croniques  et  anchiennes  Istories  de  la  GsAivT  Bre- 

TA10NB  A  presekt  nokke  Engleter&e,  par  Jehan  de  Waurik.  VoL  r.y 
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Albina  to  688.  Vol.  U.,  1399-1422.  Ediud  by  Willuk  Hakdt, 
F.S.A.     1864-1868. 

40.  A  COLLEGTION  OF  THE  ChKOKICLBB  AKD  ASClSin  HiSTOKIKS  OP  < 

Bbitaih,  now  CAI.LED  Enqlajtd,  by  John  de  WAvaiH.  AIbin&  t 
(Translation  of  the  preceding  Vol.  L)  EdiUd  and  tranalai 
William  Habdt,  Esq.,  F.SJL     1864. 

Hiii  cnriooB  chronicle  extends  from  the  bbnloni  period  of  history  dow: 
rMam  of  Edirud  IV.  to  En^nd  in  the  yesr  1471,  idler  die  Kcond  depM 
Henry  YL  The  manofcript  from  which  the  text  of  the  irork  is  taken 
■erred  iu  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  and  ii  beliered  to  be  the  onlj  o 
and  oearty  contemporary  copy  in  exiitence.  The  irOTk,  ai  originsllf 
WM  camprised  in  six  Totomea,  linoe  reboond  in  moiocco  in  1 S  toIuidi 
maxlmo,  Telliun,  and  it  illuttnted  with  exqnjiite  miniatnref ,  ngnettes,  Bn< 
letters.  It  vaa  written  townrdi  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  twriii 
expresily  executed  for  Louis  de  Bmge*,  Seignenr  de  Is  Grathnyne  and  . 
Winchester,  from  «ho*e  cabinet  it  pasted  into  the  library  of  Lonia  "XIT.  at 

41.  PoLTCHHONicoN  RakdlphiHiodkn,  withTrevisa'sTraDBlfttioD.  V 

and  II.  Edited  by  Chubcoill  Babington,  B.D.,  Senior  FeU< 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  III.,IV.,andV.  Edited  i 
Rev.  Joseph  Rawson  Luhby,  M.A.,  late  PeUow  of  MagdsJene  Cc 
Cambridge.     1865-1874. 

Thi*  is  one  of  the  many  mediaral  chnmiclea  whieh  aaanme  the  chaiact 
history  of  the  world.  It  begins  with  the  creattoD,  and  is  bron^it  down 
author's  own  time,  the  reign  of  Edward  IU.  Prefixed  to  the  hittorical  pot- 
a  chapter  devoted  to  geography,  in  which  ii  given  a  description  of  every  i 
land.  To  aay  that  the  Folychronicon  wm  written  in  the  fooneenth  cental 
■ay  that  it  is  not  free  from  inaccnraciea.  It  has,  however,  a  vtlae  apart  6 
intrinsic  merit*.  It  enables  us  to  form  a  very  hir  estimate  of  the  luiowie 
history  and  geography  which  weU-iufbnned  readers  of  the  fonrteenth  and  fii 
eenturiei  possessed,  for  it  was  then  the  standard  work  on  general  bittorj. 

The  two  English  traoalatioas.  which  are  printed  with  the  original  T^fi", 
interesting  illnstrations  of  the  gradual  change  of  onr  language,  for  one  was 
in  the  fburteenth  century,  the  other  in  the  fifteenth.  The  difEerencea  bi 
TreriM'i  version  and  that  of  the  imknown  writer  are  often  eoDdderable. 

42.  Le   Litebb  de    Bbis   dk    Brittamik    e   Le   Litebb    se    Beu 

Enoletebe.  Edited  by  John  Glovek,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Brading,  L 
Wight,  formerly  Librariaa  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     186^ 

I  independent  narrative 
DO*  historians,  especially 
livere  de  Reis  de  Bngletere."    Some  various  readings  are  givto   whicl 
interesting  to  the  pMloIo^it  as  instances  of  senu-Saxonued  French. 

It  is  supposed  that  Peter  of  Ickham  must  have  been  the  author,  but  no  o 
conclunoa  on  that  point  ha*  been  arrived  at. 

43.  Chbokica  Monastebu  de  Uelsa,  ab  Anno   1150  obqub  ad  Am 

1406.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Edited  by  Edwabd  Asodstus  Bond,  ] 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts,  and  Egerton  Librarian,  Br 
Museum.     1 866-1 86S. 

The  Abbey  of  Meanx  was  a  Cistercian  house,  and  the  work  of  its  abbot  ii 
curious  and  valuable.  It  is  a  faithful  and  often  minnte  record  of  the  eatabUsl 
of  a  religions  eommunity,  of  its  progreat  in  forming  an  ample  ravenu^ 
■tmigglea  to  muntain  its  aoqnisitioni,  and  of  its  relations  to  ^le  gov< 
inslitntjons  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  private  afiain  of  tba  mmia 
some  light  is  thrown  npoD  the  public  events  of  the  time,  which  are  howevei 
distinci,  and  appear  at  the  end  of  the  tualory  of  each  abbot's  adjoinMratiOB. 
text  hais  been  printed  from  what  is  said  to  b«  tht  autqgr^h  Qf  t|ic  9t 
pompiler,  niomw  de  Bartoo,  ths  nineteantlf  ahtwt. 
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44.   MATTHiBI  PaRI8I£NSI8  HiSTORIA  AnGLORUH,  8IVE,   UT  VUL60  DICITDS, 

HisTORiA  Minor.  Vols.  I.,  11.,  and  III.  1067-1253.  E(Uted  by  Sir 
Frsdbrio  Madden,  K.H.,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts, 
British  Mnseam.     1 866-1 869. 

The  exact  date  at  vhich  this  work  was  written  is,  according  to  the  chronicler* 
1250.  The  history  is  of  considerable  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  period  dnring 
which  the  author  lived,  and  contains  a  good  summary  of  the  events  which  followed 
the  Conquest  This  minor  chronicle  is,  however,  hased  on  another  work  (also 
written  by  Matthew  Paris)  giving  fuller  details,  which  has  been  called  the 
Historia  Migor."  The  chronicle  here  published,  nevertheless,  gives  some 
information  not  to  be  found  in  the  greater  history. 

46.  Liber  MoNAsxERn  de  Hyda  :  a  Chronicle  and  Ghartulakt  op 
Hyde  Abbet,  Winchester,  455-1023.  Edited^  from  a  Manuscript  in 
the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield^  by  Edward  Edwards,  Esq. 
1866. 

The  ''Book  of  Hyde  "  is  a  compilation  from  much  earlier  sources  which  are 
usually  indicated  wiUi  considerable  care  and  precision.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  Hyde  chronicler  appears  to  correct,  to  qualify,  or  to  amplify-^tfither  from 
tradition  or  from  sources  of  information  not  now  discoverable — ^the  statements, 
which,  in  substance,  he  adopts.  He  also  mentions,  and  frequently  quotes  from 
writers  whose  woi^  are  either  entirely  lost  or  at  present  known  only  by  fragments. 

There  is  to  be  found,  in  the  "Book  of  Hyde,"  much  information  relating  to  the 
reign  of  King  Alfred  which  is  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  volume 
contains  some  curious  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  MedisBval  English. 

46.  Chronicon  Scotorum  :  a  Chronicle  of  Irish  Affairs,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  1135  ;  with  a  Supplement,  containing  the  Events 
from  1141  to  1150.  Edited,  with  a  Translation,  6^  William  Maunsell 
Hennesst,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.     1866. 

There  is,  in  this  volume,  a  legendary  account  of  the  peopling  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  adventures  which  befell  the  various  heroes  who  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  Ifish  history.  The  details  are,  however,  very  meagre  both  for  tiiis 
period  and  for  the  time  when  history  becomes  more  authentic.  The  plan  adopted 
in  the  chronicle  gives  the  appearance  of  an  aocoracy  to  which  the  eanier  portions 
of  the  work  cannot  have  any  claim.  The  succession  of  events  is  marked,  year  by 
year, -from  a.m.  1599  to  a.d.  1150.  The  principal  events  narrated  in  the  later 
portion  of  the  work  are,  the  invasions  of  foreigners,  and  the  wars  of  the  Irish 
among  themselves.  The  text  has  been  printed  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  Coll^;e,  Dublin,  written  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  Irish. 

47.  The  Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  in  French  Verse,  from 

THE  earliest  Period  TO  THE  Death  OF  Edward  I.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.     1866-1868. 

It  is  probable  that  Pierre  de  Langtoft  was  a  canon  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Uiat  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  11.  This  chronicle  is  divided  into  three  parft;  in  the  first  is  an 
abridgment  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  "  Historia  Britonum,**  in  the  second,  a 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  HE., 
and  in  the  third  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  principal  object  of  the 
work  was  apparently  to  show  the  justice  of  Edward's  Scottish  wars.  The 
language  is  singularly  corrupt,  and  a  curious  specimen  of  the  French  of  Yorkshire. 

48.  The  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  or.  The  Invasions  of 

Ireland  by  the  Danes  and    other    Norsemen.     Edited,  with  a 

Translation,   by  James  Henthorn   Todd,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow   of 

Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew   in   the  University. 

Dublin.    1867. 

The  work  in  its  present  form,  in  the  editor's  opinion,  is  a  comparatiTely  modem 
Tersion  of  an  undoubtedly  ancient  originaL  That  it  waa  compiled  from  contem- 
porary materials  has  been  proved  by  curious  inddtntal  evidtnet.    It  is  stated  in 
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the  account  given  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf  that  the  foil  tide  in  Dvblin  Bay  <m  tlie 
day  of  the  battle  (23  April  1014)  coincided  with  sonriae ;  and  that  the  zeiuniin^ 
tide  in  the  evening  aided  considerably  in  the  defeat  of  the  Danes.  The  ftct  has 
been  verified  by  astronomical  calculations,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  anthor  of 
the  chronicle,  if  not  himaelf  an  eye-witness,  must  have  derived  lus  infonaation 
from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses.  The  contents  of  the  work  are  snffiaently 
described  in  its  title.  The  story  is  told  after  the  manner  of  the  Scandinavian 
Sagas,  with  poems  and  fttigments  of  poems  introduced  into  the  prose  narrative. 

49.  Gesta  Regis  Hbnrici  Secundi  Benedtcti  Abbatis.    The  Chronici.x 

OP   THE  Reigns  of  Henky  II.  and  Richabd  I.,  1169-1192;  known 

under  the  name  of  Benedict   of   Petebborough.     Vols.  L  and  LL 

Edited  hy  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  His- 

tory,  Oxford,  and  Lambeth  Librarian.     1867. 

This  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  known  commoaly 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  of  Feterhorough,  is  one  of  the  hest  existing  spect* 
mens  of  a  class  of  historical  compositions  of  the  first  importance  to  the  student. 

60.   MUNIVENTA  ACADEMICA,  OR,  DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  ACADEMICAL 

Life  and  Studies  at  Oxford  (in  Two  Parts).  Edited  hy  the  Rev. 
Henry  Anstby,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Wendron,  Cornwall,  and  latelj 
Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.     1868. 

This  work  will  supply  materials  for  a  History  of  Academical  Life  and  Stadiea 
in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 

51.  Chbonica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  Houedbne.  Vols.  I.,  IL,in.,  and  IV. 
Edited  by  William  Stubbs,  M. A.,  Begius  Pi*ofes8or  of  Modem  EListor^y 
and  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.     1868-1871. 

This  work  has  long  been  justly  celebrated,  but  not  thoroughly  uidentood  until 
Mr.  Stubbs'  edition.  The  earlier  portion,  extending  from  732  to  1148,  appears 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  compilation  made  in  Northumbria  about  1161,  to  whidi 
Hoyeden  added  little.  From  1148  to  1169 — a  Tery  Taluable  portion  of  this 
work— the  matter  is  derived  from  another  source,  to  which  Hoveden  appears  to 
have  supplied  little,  and  not  always  judiciously.  From  1170  to  1193  is  the 
portion  which  corresponds  with  the  Chronicle  known  under  the  name  of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough  (see  No.  49) ;  but  it  is  not  a  copy,  being  sometinies 
an  abridgment,  at  others  a  paraphrase;  occasionally  the  two  wwks  entirely 
agree ;  showing  that  both  writers  had  access  to  the  same  materials,  but  dealt 
with  them  dif^ently.  From  1192  to  1201  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  Hoveden'a 
work  :  it  is  extremely  valuable,  and  an  authority  of  the  first  importance. 

52.  WiLLELMi  Malmesbiriensis  Monachi  de  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglo- 
rum  LiBRi  QuiNQUE.  Edited,  from  William  of  Mcdmesbury's  Auto^ 
graph  MS.,  by  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts,  British  Museum.     1870. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  "  Gesta  Pontificum  '*  is  the  principal  foundation  of 
English  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  down  to  the  year  1122.  Hie  manuscript 
which  has  been  followed  in  this  Edition  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  the 
author's  autograph,  containing  his  latest  additions  and  amendments. 

53.  Historic  and  Municipal  Documents  op  Ireland,  from  the  Architss 

OF  the  CiTT  OF  Dublin,  &c.  1172-1320.    Edited  by  John  T.  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  OflSce  of  Ireland.     1870. 

A  collection  of  original  documents,  elucidating  mainly  &e  histoiy  and  oondition 
of  the  municipal,  middle,  and  trading  classes  under  or  in  rdation  with  the 
rule  of  England  in  Ireland, — a  subject  hitherto  in  almost  total  obscurity. 
Extending  over  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Anglo-Konnan 
settlement,  the  series  includes  charters,  municipal  laws  and  regulations,  rolls  of 
names  of  citizens  and  members  of  merchant-guilds,  lists  of  commoditief  with 
their  rates,  correspondence,  illustrations  of  relations  between  eccleaiaBtics  and 
laity ;  together  with  many  documents  exhibiting  the  state  of  Ireland  daring  the 
presence  there  of  the  Scots  under  Bobert  and  Edward  9niee. 
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^  54.  The  Ahnajls  of  Loch  Ci.      A  Chroniolb  of  Ibish  AffairBp  fbom 

!>  1014  to   1590.      Vols.   I.  and  II.      Edited,  with  a   Translation,  by 

'  William  Maunsell  HsimBSSYy  Esq.,  M.R.LA.    1871. 

^  The  original  of  this  chronicle  has  passed  under  various  names.     The  title  of 

*'  Annals  of  Loch  C^"  was  given  to  it  by  Professor  O'Curry,  on  the  ground  that 
*  it  was  transcrihed  for  Brian  Mac  Dennot,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  resided  on  an 

^  island  in  Loch  C^.  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.    It  adds  much  to  the  materials 

,  for  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland ;  and  contains  many  curious 

references  to  English  and  foreign  afiairs,  not  noticed  in  any  other  chronicle. 

r  55.   MONUMEKTA  JuRIDICA.       ThE   BlACK  BoOK    OF   THE  ADMIBALTTy  WITH 

^  Appendices.    Vols.  I.,  II..  and  III.    Edited  by  8ia  T&avers  Twiss, 

Q.C.,  D.C.L.     1871-1874. 

This  book  contains  the  ancient  ordinances   and  hiws  relating  to  the  navy, 
^  and  was  prohably  compiled  for  the  nee  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

'  Selden  calls  it  the  '<  Jewel  of  the  Admiralty  Records."     Prynne  ascribes  to  the 

Black  Book  the  same  authority  m  the  Admiralty  as  the  Black  and  Bed  Books 
have  in  the  Court  of  Bxcheqner,  and  most  English  writers  on  maritime  law 
recognize  its  importance. 

^.  Memorials  of  the  Kbign  of  Henby  YI.  :-*-Official  Correspondenob 

OF     ThOKAS    BEKTNTONy     SeCBETART     TO     HeNRT     VI.y    AND     BiSHOP 

OF   Bath  akp  Wells.    Edited,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Archiepiscopal 

Library  at  Lambeth,  with  an  Appendix  of  Illustrative  Documents,  by  the 

Bev.  George  Williams,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ringwood,  late  Fellow  of  King^s 

College,  Cambridge.    Vols.  I.  and  11.     1872. 

These  curious  volumes,  which  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  were,  in 
all  prohahility,  compiled  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Bekynton,  and  com- 
menced before  he  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  Episcopate.  They  contain 
many  of  the  Bishop's  own  letters,  and  several  written  2>y  him  in  the  King?s 
name.  Besides  these,  there  are  letters  sent  to  himself  while  he  was  theBoyal 
Secretary,  as  well  as  others  addressed  to  the  King.  This  work  will  elucidate 
some  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

57.  Matth^i  Pabisiensis,  Monachi  Saiccti  Albaki,  CBRomcA  Majora. 

Vol.  I.  The  Creation  to  A.D.  1066.  Vol.  II.  A.D.  1067  to  AJD.  1216. 
Edited  by  Henry  Richabds  Luabd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Begistrary  of  the  Universityi  and  Vicar  of  Great  St.  Mai7'sy  Cambridge. 
1872-1874. 

This  work  contains  the  **  Chronica  Majora "  of  Matthew  Paris,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  frequently  consulted  of  all  the  ancient  English  Chronicles. 
It  is  now  published  from  its  commencement,  for  the  first  time.  The  editions 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  William  Wats,  severally  begin  at  the  Nonnan 
Conquest.  ^    . 

58.  Memoriale   Fratris    Walteri    de    Coventria. — The    Historical 

Collections  of  Walter  of  Coventry.  Vols.  I.  aod  11.  Edited,  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by 
William  Stubbs,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History^  and  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    1872-1873. 

This  vork,  now  printed  in  full  for  the  first  time,  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
by  Historical  Scholars.  The  first  portion,  howerer,  is  not  of  much  importance, 
being  only  a  compilation  from  earlier  irriters.  The  part  relating  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  most  yaluable  and  interesting. 

59.  The  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets  and  Epigrammatists  of  the 
TWEI.FTH  Centubt.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Now  first  collected  and  edited 
by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Correspondiog  Member  of  the  Natiooal 
Institute  of  France  (Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres).     1872. 

The  Poems  contained  in  these  Tolumes  hare  long  been  known  and  appreciated 
as  the  best  satires  of  the  age  in  which  their  authors  flourished,  and  wen  deseryedly 
popular  during  the  ISth  and  Uth  centuries. 
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60.  Materials  fob  a  Histoky  op  thb  Bbigk  or  Hembt  YIL,  fbok 

ORIOmAL    DOGUXSNTS    PRESERVED    IN    THB    PUBUO    RbOORD     OfFICK. 

VoL  I.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Williak  Campbell,  M.A.9  one  of  H^ 

Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.     1873. 

This  Tolume  it  Yalaable  as  iUiutmtmg  the  acts  and  proceedingfl  of  Henry  Vll. 
on  ascending  the  throne,  and  shadows  oat  the  policj  he  afterwards  adopted. 

61.  Historical  Papers  and  Letters  froic  the  Northerh  Reqisters. 
Edited  by  James  Raine,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Surtees  Society.     1873. 

The  documents  in  this  Yolnme  illnstrate,  for  the  moet  part,  the  general  hSstoiy 
of  the  north  of  England,  particolarly  in  its  reUUion  to  Scotland. 

62.  Reoistrum  Palatinuh  Dunelmense.     The  Register  of  Richard  db 

Kbllawb,  Lord  Palatine    and    Bishop  of  Durham;   1311-1316. 

Vols.  I.,  ILy  and  UI.    Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardt,  D.C.L., 

Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.     1873-1875. 

Bishop  Kellawe's  Register  contains  the  proceedings  of  his  prelacy,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  is  &e  earliest  Register  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham. 

63.  Memorials  of  Saint  Dunstan  Archbishop  of  Canterburt.    Edited^ 

from  variotis  MSS.y  by  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 

Modern  History,  and  Fdlow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     1874. 

This  volume  contains  several  lives  of  Archbishop  Donstan,  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  Primates  of  Canterbury.  They  open  varions  points  of  Historical 
and  Literary  interest,  without  which  our  knowledge  of  the  period  would  be 
more  inoomplete  than  it  is  at  present. 

64.  Chronicon  Anglls,  ab  Anno  Domini  1328  usque  ad  Annum  1388, 
auctorb  Monacho  quodam  Sancti  Albani.  Edited  by  Edward 
Maunde  Thompson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Assistant-Keeper  of 
the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.     1874. 

This  chronicle  gives  a  circumstantial  history  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  lost. 

65.  Th6mas  Saga  Erkibtskups.    A  Life  of  Archbishop  Thomas  BscKETy 

IN  Icelandic.    Vol.  I.  Edited^  with  English   TranskUion^  NoteSj  and 

Glossary^  by  M.  EirIkr  MagnI^sson,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  University 

Library,  Cambridge.     1875. 

This  work  is  derived  from  the  Life  of  Becket  written  by  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, and  apparently  supplies  the  missing  portions  in  Benedict's  biography. 

OS,  Radulpdi  d£  Coggeshall  Chronioon  Anglicanum.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.    1875. 

This  volume  contains  the  **  Chronicon  Anglicanum,''  by  Ralph  of  Coggeshall, 
the  *'Libellus  de  Expugnatione  Teme  Sanctse  per  Saladinum,**  usually 
ascribed  to  the  same  author,  and  other  pieces  of  an  interesting  character. 

67.  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Craigie  Robert- 
son, MA..,  Canon  of  Canterbury.     1875. 

This  Publication,  when  completed,  will  comprise  all  contemporary  materials 
for  the  history  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
life  of  that  celebrated  man,  and  the  miracles  after  his  death,  by  William,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury. 
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In  the  Press. 

Boll  of  the  Pbiyt  Council  of  Ibelakd,  16  Richard  II.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Jaues  Grates,  A.B.,  Treasurer  of  St.  Canice,  Ireland. 

The  Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  Vol.  Vn.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
James  F.  Dimock,  MA.,  Rector  of  Barnborgh,  Yorkshire. 

Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Brvnne.  Edited  by  Frederick  Jambs  Fur- 
NrvALL,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Chronica  Monasteru  S.  Albani. — 1.  Ypodioma  Neustrls  ;  Historia,  a 
Thoma  Walsingham,  Monacho  MoNASTERn  S.  Albani,  conscripta. 
Edited  by  Henrt  Thomas  Rilet,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Cambridge  and  Oxford ; 
and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Corpus  Histobicum  Eboraoensb.  Chronica  Pontificum  Ecclbslb  Eboraci 
auctorb  Thoma  Stubbs  Dominicano  ;  and  other  Documents  relating  to 
the  Primacy  of  York.  Edited  by  James  R  aine,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  York, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Surtees  Society. 

Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Reion  of  Henry  VII.,  from  original 
Documents  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Vol.  11. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  M.A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Register  of  Malmesbdry  Abbey  :  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  King's  CoUege,  London. 

The  Historical  Works  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  1181- 
1210.  Edited  by  Willl^m  Stubbs,  MA..,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Matthuei  Parisieksis,  Monachi  Sancti  Albami*  Chronica  Majora. 
Vol.  III.  Edited  by  Hekry  Richards  Luard,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Registrary  of  the  University,  and  Vicar  of  Great  St.  Mary's, 
Cambridge. 

Thb  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.  Edited  by  William 
Aldis  Wright,  Esq.,  MA.. 

Polychronicom  Ranulphi  Hioden,  with  Trevisa's  Translation.  VoL  VL 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rawson  Lumby,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Collection  of  Sagas  and  other  Historical  Documents  relating  to  the 
Settlements  and  Descents  of  the  Northmen  on  the  British  Isles.  Edited 
by  George  Webbe  Dasent,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.,  and  M.  Gudbrand 

ViGFUSSON,  MA.. 

Th6mas  Saga  Erkibyskups.  A  Life  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket,  in 
Icelandic.  Vol.  II.  Edited^  with  English  Translation^  Notes^  and 
Glossary^  by  M.  EirIkr  Magn^sson,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  University 
library,  Cambridge. 

MONUMENTA    JURIDICA.       THE    BlACK     BoOK    OF     THE    ADMIRALTY,    WITH 

Appendices.     Vol.  IV.     Edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
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RKaisTRUH  Palatimcm  DDNELimNSB.  Tbe  Blister  of  Richard  de  Kellawt 
Lord  Pftlfttine  and  Biahop  of  Durham  t  131 1-1316.  VoL  IV.  EdiU, 
bjf  Sir  Thomas  Duffds  Haedt,  D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  I^bli 
Records . 

Matebials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Beokbt,  Ascbbisbop  oi 
Canterburt.  Vol.  II.  £dited  by  tbe  It«T.  James  Ckaigie  RoBSBreOM 
M^,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 


In  Progrets. 

Desceiptivb  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  relating  to  the  Histoet  o» 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Vol.  IV. ;  1327,  Sx.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Ddffdb  Hardt,  D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

Year  Books  of  tbe  Reign  of  Edward  the  First.  Years  33,  34,  and  S5. 
Edited  and  trmtalated  by  Alfred  John  Uorwood,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Burieter'-at-Law. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
THE  HECORD  COMMISSIONERS,  &c. 


RoTULOBUic  ORiGiKAXinH  IN  CuRii  ScAcoARH  Abbrbviatio.  Heurj  in« 
—Edward  in.  Ediied  by  Henbt  Platfobd,  Esq.  2  Vols,  folio 
(1805 — 1810).    Price  25s.  boards,  or  \2s.  6d.  each. 

Calendartum  Inquisitionuh  post  Mortem  sirs  Escaetaruh.  Henry  III. 
— Richard  III.  Edited  by  John  Calet  and  John  Batlet,  Esqrs. 
Vols.  3  an'd4,  folio  (1821— 1828),  boards :  Vol.  Z,  price  21«.;  Vol.  4, 
price  24s, 

LiBRORUM      MaNUSCRIPTORUM      BiBLIOTHBOiB      HaRLEIANJB       CaTALOGUS. 

Vol.  4.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwbll  Horne.  Folio  (1812), 
boards.    Price  ISs, 

Abbbbviatio  Placitorum.  Richard  I. — ^Edward  11.  Edited  by  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Rose  and  W.  Illingworth,  Esq.  1  Vol.  folio  (1811), 
boards.    Price  ISs, 

LiBRi  Censualis  Yocati  Dohesdat-Book,  Indices.  Edited  by  Sir  Henrt 
Ellis.    Folio  (1816),  boards,  (Domesday-Book,  Vol.  3).    Price  2ls. 

lasBi  Censualis  yocati  Domesday-Book^  Additamenta  ex  Codio.  An- 
tiquiss.  Edited  by  Sir  Henrt  Ellis.  Folio  (1816),  boards  (Domes- 
day-Book, Vol.  4).    Price  2ls. 

Statutes  op  the  Realm.  Edited  by  Sir  T,  E.  Tomlins,  John  Raithbt, 
John  Calet,  and  Wm.  Elliott,  Esqrs.  Vols.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11, 
including  2  Vols,  of  Indices,  large  folio  (1819—1828).  Price  3ls.  6d. 
each  ;  except  the  Indices,  price  30s.  each. 

Valor  EccLESiASTicuSy  terap^  Hen.  VIII.,  Auctoritate  Regia  institutas. 
Edited  by  John  Calet,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Josbph  Hunter.  Vols, 
3  to  6,  folio  (1817-1834),  boards.    Price  25s.  each. 

♦^*  The  Introduction,  separately,  8vo.,  cloth.     Price  2s.  6d. 

ROTULI    SOOTLS    IN    TuRRI    LONDINENSI     ET    IN    DOMO    CaPITULARI    WeST- 

monasteriensi  Assbryati.  19  Edward  I. — Henry  VIH.  Edited  by 
Dayid  Macpherson,  John  Calet,  and  W.  Illingwoeth,  Esqrs.,  and 
the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horne.  Vol.  2,  folio  (1819),  boards. 
Price  21*. 

F<EDERA,     CONTENTIONES,    LiTTERS,     &C.    ;      Or,    RtMER'S     F(ED£RA,     New 

Edition.  Vol.  3,  Part  2, 1361— 1377, folio  (1830)  :  Vol.4,  1377—1383 
(1869).  Edited  by  John  Calet  and  Fred.  Holbrooke,  Esqrs. 
Vol.  3,  Part  2,  price  21s.;  VoL  4,  price  6s. 

DucATUS  Lancastrle  Calendariuh  Inquisttionum  post  Mortem,  &c 
Part  3,  Calendar  to  the  Pleadings,  &c.,  Henry  VII. — 13  Elizabeth. 
Part  4,  Calendar  to  the  Pleadings,  to  end  of  Elizabeth.  (1827 — 1834.) 
Edited  by  R.  J.  Harper,  John  Calet,  and  Wm.  Minchin,  Esqrs.  Folio 
boards,  Part  3  (or  VoL  2)»  priee  31  s.  6d. ;  Part  4  (or  Vol.  3),  price  2ls. 
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Calkmdabs  or  THE  pBocsKDiKas  nr  Chamokst,  in  ram  Bkiok  or  Qusxh 
Elizabeth  ;  with  Exuaplea  of  earlier  Pr(>ceediDgi  from  Bichud  IL 
Edited  btf  John  Batlkt,  Esq.  Vols.  2  uid  3  (1830—1832),  folio, 
boBftlfl,  price  21*.  each. 

Faklumentabt  Wkits  AMD  WsiTS  OF  HiLiTABT  StnofONB,  together  with 
the  Becorde  and  MunimeutB  relnting  to  the  Suit  and  Servioe  doe  and 
performed  to  the  King's  High  Court  of  Farliament  and  the  Couocils  of 
the  Bealm.  EdiUdby  Sir  Fsancis  Palgbave.  (1830 — 1834.)  Folio, 
boards,  Vol  2,  Division  1,  Edward  II.,  pr^e  21«.  ;  Vol.  2,  DiTisi<Hi  2, 
price  2\$,  i  Vol.  2,  Divi^on  3,  price  42t. 

BoTDi.1  LrrTERABVK  Clacsardii  in  Tcbbi  Londiksnbi  abbxbtati.  2  Vola. 
folio  (1833,  1844).  Vol.  1,  1204—1224.  VoC  2,  1224—1227. 
Edited  by  Thouab  Dcrrus  Habdt,  Esq.  Price  81«.,  cloth;  or 
seporatelj.  Vol.  1,  price  63«.  ;  Vol.  2,  price  18^. 

PBOCBBDlKail    AND      OKDIHAMCBB     OP     THE     FrITT    CODHCII.    OV    EnOLAVD. 

10  Richard  II. — 33  Henry  VIIL  EdUed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Ha&bis 
Nicolas.  7  Vols,  royal  8to.  (1834—1837),  doth.  Price  98*.;  or 
separately,  \At.  each. 

ROTULI    LlTTBRARUU   FaTENTIUH   IN    TOBRI  LONDINXKSI   ASSEEVATI.      1201 

—1216.  Edked  by  Thomab  Ddffcs  Uardt,  Esq.  1  Vol.  foUo  (1835), 
cloth.    Price  31».  6rf. 

•,•  The  Introduction,  separately,  8vo.,  cloth.     Price  9m, 

BOTCLI  COKiA  Regis.  Bolls  and  Records  of  the  Court  held  before  the 
King's  Justiciars  or  Justices.  6  Richard  I. — 1  John.  Edited  by  Sir 
FaANas  Faicbave.    2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  (1835),  cloth.    Price  28#. 

BOTDLI  NORHANNIA    IN   TCBBI  LoNDINENSI   ASSERTATI.      1200 — 1205  ;  alsO, 

1417  to  1418.  Edited  by  Thokas  Ddffus  Habdt,  Esq.  1  Vol.  royal 
8vo.  (1835),  cloth.     Price  12*.  6d. 

RoTULi  DE  Oblatis  et  Fikibus  i»  TrBBi  LoNDDJKNSi  AS8EKVATI,  tempore 
Begis  Johanuifi.  Edited  by  Thohas  Ddffos  Hakdt,  Esq.  1  Vol. 
royal  8vo.  (1835),  cloth.    Price  18*. 

ExcEBPTA  B  RoTTLis  FiNicv  IN  Tdbri  Lokdinembi  agsebvatts.  Henry 
in.,  1216 — 1272.  Edited  by  Charles  Roberts,  Esq.  2  Vols,  royal 
8vo.  (1835,  1836),  cloth,  price  Z2t.;  or  separately  Vol.  1,  price  14*.  ; 
Vol.  2,  ffice  18*. 

Fines,  bive  Fedeb  Finiom  ;  sive  Finales  CoNCOBDia  in  CckiI  Domini 
Regis.  7  Richard  I.— 16  John.  1195—1214.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  HtJMTEK.  In  Counties.  2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  (1835 — 1844),  cloth, 
price  11*.;  or  separately.  Vol.  I ,  price  8*.  6rf. ;  Vol .  2,  price  2*.  6rf. 

Ancient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasubt  of  His  Ma- 
jEsxr's  Exchequer  ;  together  with  Documents  illustrating  the  History 
of  that  Repository.  Edited  by  Sir  Francis  Falorave.  3  Vols,  royal 
8vo.  (1836),  cloth.     Price  42*. 

DootmzNTs  AND  Records  illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland,  aod  the 
TranesctionB  between  the  Crowns  of  Scotland  and  England ;  pre- 
serred  in  the  Treasnry  of  Her  M^esty's  Exchequer.  Edited  by  Sir 
Francis  Falgbatk.     1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1837),  cloth.    Price  18*. 
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BoTiru  Chabtabuk  in  Tubsi  Londinbnsi  assbbvati.  1199 — 1216. 
Edited  hy  Thomas  Dutfits  Habdt,  Esq.  1  Vol.  folio  (1837),  cloth. 
Price  30*. 

Bbpost  of  the  Proceedinos  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  1831— 
1837.     1  VoL  folio  (1837),  boards.    Price  8*. 

Reoistbitm  vnlgariter  nuncnpatum  '*  The  Record  of  CaemarTon,"  e  codice 
MS.  Harleiano,  696,  descriptmn.  Edited  hy  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  1  Vol. 
folio<1838),  cloth.    Price  31*.  6rf. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England;  comprising  Laws  enacted 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kint^s,  from  JSthelbirht  to  Cnut,  with  a 
Translation  of  the  Saxon  ;  the  Laws  called  Edward  the  Confessor's  ; 
the  Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and.  those  ascribed  to  Henry  the 
First ;  Monumenta  Ecclesiastica  Anglicana,  from  7th  to  10th  century  ; 
and  Ancient  Latin  Version  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  ;  with  Glossary, 
&c  Edited  by  BvsjAMis  Thorpe,  Esq.  1  Vol.  folio  (1840),  doth. 
Price  40s,     Or,  2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth.     Price  30*. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales  ;  comprising  Laws  supposed  to  be 
enacted  by  Howel  the  Good  ;  modified  by  subsequent  Regulations  under 
the  Native  Princes,  prior  to  the  Conquest  by  Edward  the  First. ;  and 
anomalous  Laws,  consisting  principally  of  Institutions  which,  by  the 
Statute  of  Ruddlan,  continued  in  force.  With  a  Translation  of  the  Welsh. 
Also,  a  few  Latin  Transcripts,  containing  Digests  of  the  Welsh  Laws, 
principally  of  the  Dimetian  Code.  With  Glossary,  &c.  Edited  by 
Aneurin  Owen,  Esq.  1  Vol.  folio  (1841),  cloth.  Price  44*.  Or,  2 
Vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth.    Price  36*. 

RoTULi  DE  Liberate  ac  de  Misis  et  Prjbstitis,  Regnante  Johanne 
Edited  by  Thomas  Dtjffus  Hardt,  Esq.  1  VoL  royal  8vo.  (1844), 
doth.    Price  6*. 

The  Great  Rolls  of  the  Pipe,  2,  3,  4  Hen.  n.,  1156 — 1158.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.    1  Vol.  royal  8vo.  (1844),  cloth.  Price  4*.  6d. 

The  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  1  Ric.  L,  1189—1190.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter.     1  VoL  royal  8vo.  (1844),  cloth.    Price  6s. 

DoouMENTs  Illustrative  of  English  Histort  in  the  Idth  and  14th 
centuries,  selected  from  the  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Queen's 
Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer.  Edited  by  Henrt  Cols,  Esq.  1  Vol. 
fcp.  folio  (1844),  cloth.     Price  45*.  6d. 

Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentuu.  An  Ancient  Treatise  on  the  Mode  of 
holding  the  Parliament  in  England.  Edited  by  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy,  Esq.     1  Vol.  8vo.  (1846),  cloth.    PHce  2s.  6d. 

Registrum  Maqni  Sioilli  Reoum  Scotoruh  in  Archivis  Publicis  asser- 
vatum.  1306—1424.  Edited  by  TnouAs  Tnousov,  Esq.  Folio  (1814). 
Price  15*. 

The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland.  11  vols,  folio  (1814 — 1844). 
VoL  I.  Edited  by  Thomas  Thomson  and  Cosmo  Innes,  Esqrs.  Price 
42*.     Also,  Vols.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1  ;  price  10*.  6d.  each. 

The  Acts  of  the  Lords  Auditors  of  Causes  and  Complaints  (Acta 
DoMiNOBUM  Auditorum).  1466 — 1494,  Editedby  Thomas  T^OHSpn, 
Bscj.    roUo(l839),    J^flOsy^ft, 
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Thb  Acts  of  the  Lords  or  Council  in  Citil  Causks  (Acta  Domvox 

CoNCiLu).     1478^1495.    Edited  by  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.     f*ollo 
(1839).    Price  \09.6d. 


Issue  Roll  of  Thomas  de  Brantingham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord 

Treasurer  of  England,  containing  Payments  out  of  His  Miyesl;^'! 
Revenue,  44  Edward  III.,  1370.  Edited  by  Frederick  Deton,  Ssq 
1  Vol.  4to.  (1835),  cloth.    Price  35*.     Or,  royal  8vo.  cloth.     Price  2Sjf. 

Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  James  I. ;  extracted  from  the  Pell  Records. 
Edited  by  Frederick  Devon,  Esq.  I  Vol.  4to.  (1836),  cloth.  JF^ncc 
30s,     Or,  royal  8yo.  cloth.     Price  21 «. 

Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  Henry  III. — Henry  VI. ;  extracted  from  tl&e 
Pell  Records.  Edited  by  Frederick  Devon,  Esq.  1  Vol.  4to. 
(1837),  cloth.     Price  40s.    Or,  royal  8vo.  cloth.     Price  BOs. 

Handbook  to  the  Public  Records.  By  F.  S.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Secretai^ 
of  the  Public  Record  Office.     1  Vol,  royal  8 vo.  ( 1 853 ),  cloth.    PHce  1 2s. 

Historical  Notes  relative  to  the  Histort  of  England.  Henry  VTU. 
— Anne  (1509 — 1714).  Designed  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  ascer- 
taining tJie  Dates  of  Events.  By  F.  S.  Thomas,  Esq.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
(1856),  cloth.     Price  40s. 

State  Papers,  during  the  Reign  of  Hbnrt  the  Eighth  :  with  Indices 
of  Persons  and  PUces.  11  Vols.,  4to.  (1830-^1852),  cloth.  Price 
5/.  15«.  6d.  ;  or  separately,  j7rtc«  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I. — Domestic  Correspondence. 

Vols.  II.  &  III. — Correspondence  relating  to  Ireland. 

Vols.  IV.  &  V. — Correspondence  relating  to  Scotland. 

Vols.  VI.  to  XI.-»Correspondence  between  England  and  Foreign  Courts* 
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»  WORKS  PilSHED  IN  PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY. 

^i  Conqueror,  lO^ac-siinile  of  the  Part  relating  to  each  county,  sepa- 

k^  ratelj  (with  a  fi^ceptions  of  double  counties).      Photozincographed, 

by  Her  Majesty'hiniand,  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton, 
Colonel  Sir  HJr  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,   Director.      35  Parts, 
■^  imperial  quarto  idemy  quarto  (1861-1863)  boards.     Price  4s.  6d.  to 

•f"  1/.  J*,  each  ParfJording  to  size  ;  or,  bound  in  2  Vols.,  18/. 

^  This  impoi  and  nniqae  survey  of  the  greater  portion  of  England*  is  the 

oldest  and  nfvalnable  record  in  the  national  archives.    It  was  commenced 
^  about  the  ye^4  and  finished  in  1086.    Its  compilation  was  determined  npon 

•  Ar  at  Gloucester  William  the  Conqueror,  in  council,  in  order  that  he  might 

know  what  liue  to  him,  in  the  way  of  tax,  £rom  his  subjects,  and  that  each 
^  at  the  samee  might  know  what  he  had  to  pay.    It  was  compiled  as  much 

for  their  prot>n  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign.  The  nobility  and  people 
had  been  griisly  distressed  at  the  time  by  the  king  bringing  over  large  num- 
bers of  Eren0d  Bretons,  and  quartering  them  on  his  subjects,  *'  each  accord- 
'*  ing  to  th^asure  of  his  land,"  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  invasion  of 
Cnut,  Ejng  lenmark,  which  was  apprehended.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  make  the  rey  were  to  inquire  the  name  of  each  place  ;  who  held  it  in  the 
time  of  Kinfdwaid  the  Confessor ;  the  present  possessor  ;  how  many  hides 
were  in  the  |or  ;  how  many  ploughs  were  in  demesne ;  how  many  homagers  ; 
how  many  vhs ;  how  many  cottars ;  how  many  serving  men;  how  many  free 
tenants  ;  hoiany  tenants  in  soccage  ;  how  much  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture ; 
the  numberimills  and  fish-ponds ;  what  had  been  added  or  taken  away  from 
the  place ;  H  was  tiie  gross  value  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  ^e 
\X  present  valuiand  how  much  each  free -man  or  soc-man  had,  and  whether  any 

advance  coi^e  made  in  the  value.  Thus  could  be  ascertained  who  held  the 
estate  in  th^ne  of  Kin^  Edward ;  who  then  held  it ;  its  value  in  the  time  of 
the  late  kin  and  its  value  as  it  stood  at  the  formation  of  the  survey.  So 
minute  was  <  survey,  that  the  writer  of  the  contemporary  portion  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  nrds,  wiih  some  asperity — ^*  So  very  narrowly  he  caused  it  to  be 
"  tcaoed  ouliat  there  was  not  a  single  hide,  nor  one  virgate  of  land,  nor  even, 
''  it  is  shan^  tell,  though  it  seemed  to  him  no  shame  to  do,  an  ox,  nor  a  cow, 
**  nor  a  swilwas  left,  that  was  not  set  down." 

Domesda^urvey  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes.  The  first,  in  folio,  contains  the 
counties  of  ^ord,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  Corn- 
wall, DerbyDevon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Hereford,  Herts,  Huntingdon, 
Kent,  Leic^r  and  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northampton,  Nottingham, 
Oxford,  Sal,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts,  Woroester, 
and  York.  The  second  volume,  in  quarto,  contains  the  counties  of  Essex. 
Norfolk,  andnffolk. 

DomesdajBook  was  printed  verhatm  et  UUratim  during  the  last  century,  in 
consequenc#f  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  King  George  III.  in  1767. 
It  was  notf^wever,  commenced  until  1778,  and  was  completed  early  in  1783. 
In  1860,  H<  Migesty's  Government,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Master  of  the 
Holls,  deteidned  to  apply  the  art  of  photozincography  to  the  production  of  a 
fiio-simile  oiDomesday  Book,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  B.£S  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton.  The  &o-Bimile  was 
completed  il863. 


u. 


'  i' 


For  some  reason  left  implained,  many  parts  wero  left  nnsnrvqyed ;  Northamberliind,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  DiirhA,  are  not  desoribed  in  the  surrey ;  nor  does  Lancaahire  appear  under  its 
proper  name ;  but  Fumo%  and  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire,  m  well  as  the  south  of  Westmoreland, 
with  a  part  of  Cumberlam  are  included  withm  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  That  part  of  Lancashire 
which  lies  between  the  Hbble  and  lleney,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the  survey  oomprelMnded  688 
manors,  is  joined  to  Cbeslve.  Part  of  Rutland  is  desoribed  in  the  eoaniiei  of  Northampton  and  Linooln. 
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Fao-similes  of  National  Manusgbipts,  from  Wtllum  the  Cowqttkrob  to 
QuBBN  Anne,  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Miuiter  of  the  Kolls, 
and  Photozincographed,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  bj  Colonel  Sir 
Henbt  Jahes,  R.E.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Price^  each 
Part,  with  translations  and  notes,  double  foolscap  folio,  16«. 

Part  I.  (William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VH.).    1865. 
Part  n.  (Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL).    1866; 
Part  in.  (Mary  and  Elizabeth).    1867. 
Part  IV.  (James  I.  to  Anne).    1868. 

The  first  Part  extends  from  William  the  Conqaeror  to  Henry  VIZ.,  and  comtains 
autographs  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  well  as  of  many  other  iJInstrioiis  per- 
sonages famous  in  history,  and  some  interesting  clirters,  letters  patent,   and 
state  papers.    The  second  Part,  for  the  reigns  of  Hevy  YIIL  and  Bdward  VX, 
consists  principally  of  holograph  letters  and  antograpks  of  kin^,  princes,  PtatOH 
men,  and  other  persons  of  great  historical  intereati  who  hved  daring-  tliose 
reigns.    The  third  Part  contains  similar  documents  ht  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  inclading  a  signed  bill  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    The  fonrth  Part  con- 
cludes the  series,  and  comprises  a  number  of  docimients  taken  from  the  originals 
belonging  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  also  sererai  records  iUns- 
trative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  a  woodcut  containing  portraits  of  Maiy  Qaeen 
of  Scots  and  James  YI.,  circulated  by  their  adherents  m  England*  1580-8^ 


Public  Record  Offi^ce, 
Deceraber  1875. 
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